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PUBLISHER'S    NOTE 


Three  completely  revised  editions  of  Kirkes'  Handbook 
have  now  been  published  since  the  editorship  was  first 
undertaken  by  Professor  W.  I).  Halliburton  in  1896.  So 
extensive  have  been  the  changes  made  in  these  years,  that 
but  little  remains  of  the  original  work,  and  the  Manual  has 
now  obtained  a  higher  reputation  and  a  wider  popularity 
than  at  any  time  before. 

In  these  circumstances  it  has  been  suggested  by  several 
professional  men  and  other  readers  of  the  book  that  it 
would  be  well  to  drop  the  time-honoured  name  of  "  Kirkes'," 
and  to  substitute  for  it  that  of  the  real  author  of  the  pre- 
sent volume — Professor  Halliburton.  Whatever  prestige 
attached  to  the  old  title  has  now  been  rightly  transferred 
to  the  new,  and  we  have  accordingly  decided  to  adopt  this 
suggestion,  and  to  call  the  book  in  future  **  Halliburton's 
Physiology." 

I  must  take  this  opportunity  to  call  attention  once  more 
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"Kirkes'  Physiology"  has  been  circulated  in  the  United 
States,  not  only  without  the  authority,  but  in  spite  of  the 
repeated  public  protests,  of  the  owners  and  editors  of  the 
genuine  book.  It  is  hoped  that  the  adoption  of  a  new  name 
may  enable  the  public  to  distinguish  between  the  authorized 
and  the  unauthorized  editions. 

JOHN  MURRAY. 

July,  nm. 
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AUTHOR'S    PREFACE. 


I  HAVE  once  more  subjected  this  book  to  a  thorough 
revision,  and  endeavoured  to  incorporate  in  it  the  results 
of  all  important  recent  work  in  the  widening  physiological 
field.  In  so  doing,  I  have  tried  to  keep  in  mind  that  the 
book  is  a  student^s  text-book,  and  that  it  is  therefore  neces- 
sary not  to  overwhelm  its  readers  with  a  mass  of  unnecessai'y 
detail.  The  introduction  of  new  matter  entails  the  excision 
of  what  is  antiquated  or  unnecessary,  and  so  I  have  been 
able  to  keep  the  size  of  the  work  pretty  much  as  it  was. 
The  present  edition  exceeds  its  predecessor  by  only  fifteen 
pages,  and  this  increase  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  about 
twenty  new  illustrations  have  been  added.  It  is  impossible 
to  enumerate  all  the  changes  now  introduced,  for  hardly  a 
page  has  escaped  some  alteration.  The  principal  additions 
are,  however,  as  follows:  New  sections  have  been  intro- 
duced on  the  significance  of  NissFs  granules,  on  Waller's 
work  on  the  electrical  currents  of  the  eyeball,  on  Cannon's 
researches  in  connection  with  stomach  movements,  and  on 
Waymouth  Eeid's  investigation  of  the  processes  of  absorp- 
tion.  The  sections  relating  to  the  electrical  phenomena 
of  muscle,  to  the  proteids,  to  the  ductless  glands,  to  the 
muscles   of    the    larynx,   to   the.  cranial  nerves,   and   to 


VIU  AUTHOR'S   PREFACE. 

respiration  under  altered  conditions  of  pressure,  have 
been  almost  entirely  rewritten.  I  have  to  acknowledge 
valuable  assistance  given  to  me  by  Mr.  Leonard  Hill,  F.B.S., 
and  Dr.  Pembrey,  in  the  chapter  on  respiration,  and  by 
Mr.  A.  W.  Cadman,  F.K.C.S.,  in  the  new  account  given  of 
the  cranial  nerves. 

W.  D.  HALLIBURTON. 

King's  College,  London, 
Jitnl,  1901. 
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A  cubic  inch  =  z6*^8  c.c;  a  cubic  foot 
B  28*315  cubic  dec,  and  a  gallon  s 
4*54  litres. 


CONVEBSION  SOAIiB. 

To  convert  Grammes  to  Ounces  avoir- 
dupois, multiply  by  20 and  divide  by  567. 

To  convert  Kiuxiraumbh  to  Pounds, 
multiply  by  1,000  and  divide  by  454. 

To  convert  Litres  to  Gallons,  mul- 
tiply by  22  and  divide  by  100. 

To  convert  Litres  to  Pints,  multiply 
by  88  and  divide  by  50. 

To  convert  Milli metres  to  Inches, 
multiply  by  10  and  divide  by  254. 

To  convert  MAtres  to  Yards,  multi- 
ply by  70  and  divide  by  64. 


SUBFAOE   MBASXTBB. 

I  square  metre  =  about  Z550  sq.  inches. 
Or  10,000  sq.  centimetres,  or  zo*75  sq.  fL 

T  sq.  inch  =  about  6*4  sq.  centimetres. 
X  sq.  foot  =      ,,      930 


II 


II 


ENEBaT  MEABUBB. 

I  kilogmminetre-=about  7*24 ft.  pounds. 
1  foot  iK>uud       =     „     *i38i  kgm, 
I  foot  ton  =     ,,    310  kgm. 


HEAT   EaTTIVAXENT. 

X  kilocalorie  =  424  kilogrammetrea. 


ENaLISH    MEASUBB8. 

Apotlucariet  Weight.  \  Avoirdtvpois  Weight. 

7000  grains  =  z  lb.  >6  drams      =  i  oz. 

z6  oz.  =  I  lb. 

Or  I  28  lbs.  =  z  quarter. 

437*5  grains  =s  x  oz.  I  4  quarters  =  z  cwt. 

'  20  cwt.        s  z  ton. 


Meafure  of  i  deoimdtre,  or  10  centimdtrei,  or  100  millimetres. 
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CHAPTER    L 

INTBODUCTOBY. 


Biology  is  the  science  that  treats  of  living  thing^s,  and  it  is 
divided  into  two  main  branches,  which  are  called  respectively 
Morphology  and  Physiology.  Morphologji  is  the  part  of  the 
science  that  deals  with  the  form  or  structure  of  living  things,  and 
with  the  problems  of  their  origin  and  distribution.  Physiology^ 
on  the  other  hand,  treats  of  their  functions,  that  is,  the  manner 
in  which  their  individual  parts  cany  out  the  processes  of  life.  To 
take  an  instance :  the  eye  and  the  liver  are  two  familiar  examples 
of  what  are  called  organs;  the  anatomist  studies  the  structure  of 
these  organs,  their  shape,  their  size,  the  tissues  of  which  they  are 
composed,  their  position  in  the  body,  and  the  variations  in  their 
structure  met  with  in  different  parts  of  the  animal  kingdom.  The 
physiologist  studies  their  uses,  and  seeks  to  explain  how  the  eye 
fulfils  the  function  of  vision,  and  how  the  liver  forms  bile,  and 
ministers  to  the  needs  of  the  body  in  other  ways. 

Each  of  these  two  great  branches  of  biological  science  can  be 
further  subdivided  according  as  to  whether  it  deals  with  the 
animal  or  the  vegetable  kingdom;  thus  we  get  vegetable  phy- 
siology and  animal  physiology.  Human  Physiology  is  a  large  and 
important  branch  of  animal  physiology,  and  to  the  student  of 
medicine  is  obviously  the  portion  of  the  science  that  should 
interest  him  most.  In  order  to  understand  morbid  or  patho- 
logical processes  it  is  necessary  that  the  normal  or  physiological 
functions  should  be  learnt  first  Physiology  is  not  a  study  which 
can  be  put  aside  and  forgotten  when  a  certain  examination  has  been 
passed ;  it  has  a  most  direct  and  intimate  bearing  in  its  application 
to  the  scientific  and  successful  investigation  of  disease.  It  will 
be  my  endeavour  throughout  the  subsequent  pages  of  this  book  to 
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point  out  from  time  to  time  the  practical  relationships  between 
physiology  and  pathology. 

Human  physiology  will  be  our  chief  theme,  but  it  is  not  a  por- 
tion of  the  great  science  that  can  be  studied  independently  of  its 
other  portions.  Thus,  many  of  the  experiments  upon  which  our 
knowledge  of  human  physiology  rests  have  been  performed 
principally  on  certain  of  the  lower  animals.  In  order  to  obtain  a 
wide  view  of  vital  processes  it  will  be  occasionally  necessary  to  go 
still  further  afield,  and  call  the  science  of  vegetable  physiology  to 
our  assistance. 

In  another  sense,  human  physiology  is  in  no  isolated  position. 
Its  study  must  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  study  of  anatomy.     It 

(is  impossible  to  understand  how  the  body  or  any  part  of  the  body 
acts  unless  we  know  accurately  the  structure  of  the  organs  under 
consideration.  This  is  especially  true  for  that  portion  of  anatomy 
11  which  is  called  Microscopic  Anatomy  or  Histology.  Indeed,  so 
close  is  tha  relationship  between  minute  structure  and  function 
that  in  this  country  it  is  usual  for  the  teacher  of  physiology  to 
be  also  the  teacher  of  histology.  Another  branch  of  anatomy, 
namely,  Embryology,  or  the  process  of  growth  of  the  adult  from 
the  ovum,  falls  also  within  the  province  of  the  physiologist. 

But  physiology  is  not  only  intimately  related  in  this  way  to 
its  sister  science  anatomy,  but  the  sciences  of  chemistry  and 
physics  must  also  be  considered.  Indeed,  physiology  has  been 
sometimes  defined  as  the  application  of  the  laws  of  chemistry  and 
physics  to  life.  That  is  to  say,  the  same  laws  that  regulate  the 
behaviour  of  the  mineral  or  inorganic  world  are  also  to  be  found 
operating  in  the  region  of  organic  beings.  If  we  wish  for  an 
example  of  this  we  may  again  go  to  the  eye;  the  branch  of 
physics  called  optics  teaches  us,  among  other  things,  the  manner 
in  which  images  of  objects  are  produced  by  lenses;  these  same 
laws  regulate  the  formation  of  the  images  of  external  objects  upon 
the  sensitive  layer  of  the  back  of  the  eye  by  the  series  of  lenses 
in  the  front  of  that  organ.  An  example  of  the  application  of 
chemical  laws  to  living  processes  is  seen  in  digestion ;  the  food 
contains  certain  chemical  substances  which  are  acted  on  in  a 
chemical  way  by  the  various  digestive  juices  in  order  to  render 
them  of  service  to  the  organism. 

The  question  arises,  however,  is  there  anything  else  1  Are  there 
any  other  laws  than  those  of  physics  and  chemistry  to  be  reckoned 
with  ?  Is  there,  for  instance,  such  a  thing  as  "  vital  force  "  1  It 
may  be  frankly  admitted  that  physiologists  at  present  are  not 
able  to  explain  all  vital  phenomena  by  the  laws  of  the  physical 
world ;  but  as  knowledge  increases  it  is  more  and  more  abundantly 
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shown  that  the  supposition  of  any  special  or  vital  force  is  un- 
necessary ;  and  it  should  be  distinctly  recognised  that  when,  in 
future  pages,  it  is  necessary  to  allude  to  vital  action,  it  is  not 
because  we  believe  in  any  specific  vital  energy,  but  merely  because 
the  phrase  is  a  convenient  one  for  expressing  something  that  we 
do  not  fully  understand,  something  that  cannot  at  present  be 
brought  into  line  with  the  physical  and  chemical  forces  that 
operate  in  the  inorganic  world. 

It  will  be  in  connection  with  the  nervous  system  that  we  shall 
principally  have  recourse  to  this  convenient  expression,  for  it  is 
there  that  we  find  the  greatest  difficulty  in  reconciling  the 
phenomena  of  life  with  those  of  the  non-living. 

Physiology  proper  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  three  main 
branches : — 

1.  Chemical  physiology;  or  the  application  of  chemistry  to 
living  processes. 

2.  Physical  physiology;  or  the  application  of  physics  to  living 
processes. 

3.  The  physiology  of  the  nervous  system  where  the  application 
of  such  laws  is  at  present  extremely  difficult. 

But  just  as  there  is  no  hard  and  fast  line  between  physiology 
and  its  allies  pathology,  anatomy,  physics,  and  chemistry,  so  also 
there  is  no  absolute  separation  between  its  three  great  divisions ; 
physical,  chemical,  and  so-called  vital  processes  have  to  be  con- 
sidered together. 

Physiology  is  a  comparatively  young  science.  Though  Harvey 
more  than  three  hundred  years  ago  laid  the  foundation  of  our 
science  by  his  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  it  is  only 
during  the  last  half-century  that  active  growth  has  occurred. 
The  reasons  for  this  recent  progress  come  imder  two  headings; 
those  relating  to  observation  and  those  relating  to  experiment. 

The  method  of  observation  consists  in  accurately  noting  things 
as  they  occur  in  nature ;  in  other  words,  the  knowledge  of  anatomy 
must  be  accurate  before  correct  deductions  as  to  function  are 
possible.  The  instrument  by  which  such  correct  observations  can 
be  made  is,  par  excellence,  from  the  physiologist's  standpoint,  the 
microscope,  and  it  is  the  extended  use  of  the  microscope,  and  the 
knowledge  of  minute  anatomy  resulting  from  that  use,  that  has 
formed  one  of  the  greatest  stimuli  to  the  successful  progress  of 
physiology  during  the  last  fifty  years. 

But  important  as  observation  is,  it  is  not  the  most  important 
method ;  the  method  of  experiment  is  still  more  essential.  This 
consists,  not  in  being  content  with  mere  reasonings  from  structure 
or  occurrences  seen  in  nature,  but  in  producing  artificially  changed 
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relationships  between  the  structures,  and  thus  causing  new  com- 
binations that  if  one  had  waited  for  Nature  herself  to  produce 
might  have  been  waited  for  indefinitely.  Anatomy  is  important, 
but  mere  anatomy  has  often  led  people  astray  when  they  have 
tried  to  reason  how  an  organ  works  from  its  structure  only. 
Kxperiment  is  much  more  important ;  that  is,  one  tests  one's 
theories  by  seeing  whether  the  occurrences  actually  take  place  as 
one  supposes ;  and  thus  the  deductions  are  confirmed  or  corrected. 
It  is  the  universal  use  of  this  method  that  has  made  physiology 
what  it  is.  Instead  of  sitting  down  and  trying  to  reascm  out  how 
the  living  machine  works,  physiologists  have  actually  tried  the 
experiment,  and  so  learnt  much  more  than  could  possibly  have 
been  gained  by  mere  cogitation.  Many  such  experiments  involve 
the  use  of  living  animals,  but  the  discovery  of  anaesthetics,  which 
renders  such  experiments  painless,  has  got  rid  of  any  objection  to 
experiments  on  the  score  of  pain. 

We  must  next  proceed  to  an  examination  of  the  general  struc- 
ture of  the  body,  and  an  explanation  of  some  of  the  technical 
terms  which  will  frequently  be  used  hereafter. 

The  adult  body  consists  of  a  great  number  of  different  parts  ; 
and  each  part  has  its  own  special  work  to  do.  Such  parts  of  the 
body  are  called  organs.  Each  organ  does  not  only  its  own 
special  work  but  acts  in  harmony  with  other  organs.  This  rela- 
tionship between  the  organs  enables  us  to  group  them  together 
into  what  are  termed  systems.  Thus,  we  have  the  circulatory 
systeTTiy  that  is,  the  group  of  oi^gans  (heart,  arteries,  veins,  etc.) 
concerned  in  the  circulation  of  the  blood  ;  the  respiratory  system, 
that  is,  the  group  of  organs  (air  passages,  lungs,  etc.)  concerned  in 
the  act  of  breathing ;  the  digestive  system,  which  deals  with  the 
digestion  of  food ;  the  excretory  system,  with  the  getting  rid  of 
waste  products ;  the  muscular  system,  with  movement ;  and  the 
skeletal  system,  with  the  support  of  the  softer  parts  of  the  body. 
Over  and  above  all  these  is  the  nei'voiis  system  (brain,  spinal  cord, 
nerves),  the  great  master  system  of  the  body  which  presides  over, 
controls,  and  regulates  the  functions  of  the  other  systems. 

If  we  proceed  still  further  on  our  anatomical  analysis,  and  take 
any  organ,  we  see  that  it  consists  of  various  textures,  or,  as  they 
are  called,  elementary  tissues.  Just  as  one's  garments  are 
made  up  of  textures  (cloth,  lining,  buttons,  etc.),  so  each  organ  is 
composed  of  corresponding  tissues.  The  elementary  tissues  come 
under  the  following  four  headings  : — 

1.  Epithelial  tissues.  3.  Muscular  tissues. 

2.  Connective  tissues.  4.  Nervous  tissues. 
Each  of  these  is  again  divisible  into  sub-groups. 
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Snppoee  we  continue  our  anatomical  analysis  atill  further,  we 
find  that  the  individual  tiseuea  are  built  up  of  structures  which 
require  the  tnicroacope  for  their  accurate  study.  Just  u  the 
textures  of  a  garment  are  made  up  of  threads  of  various  kinds,  so 
also  in  many  of  the  animal  tissues  we  find  threads  or  fibret,  as 
tbej  are  called.  But  more  important  than  the  threads  are  little 
masses  of  living  m&terial.  Just  as  the  wall  of  u  house  is  made  up 
of  bricks  united  by  cement,  ao  the  body  walls  are  built  of 
extremely  minute  living  bricks,  united  together  by  different 
amounts  of  cemeuting  material.  Each  one  of  these  living  units 
is  called  a  cell. 

Some  of  the  tisauea  already  enumerated  consist  of  cells  with  only 
very  little  cement  material  binding 
them  together ;  this,  for  instance,  is 
seen  in  the  epithelial  tissues ;  but  in 
other  tissues,  particularly  the  connec- 
tive tissues  which  are  not  so  eminently 
living  as  the  rest,  the  amount  of  cement 
or  intercellular  material  is  much 
greater,  and  in  this  it  is  that  the  fibres 
are  developed  that  confer  the  necessary 
strength  upon  these  binding  tissues. 

If,  inst^id    of   going    to  the  adult 
animal,  we  look  at  the  animal  in  itti 

earliest    Stage    of    development,     the  Celt-wall. 

ovum,  we  find  that  it  consists  of  a 
single  little  mass  of  living  material, 
a  single  cell.  As  development  pro- 
gresses it  becomes  an  adherent  mass  of 

cells.     In  the  later  stipes  of  develop-  ^-  i.— Vegetable  cell*. 

ment  various  tissues  become  differen- 
tiated from  each  other  by  the  cells  becoming  grouped  in 
different  ways,  by  alterations  in  the  shape  of  the  cells,  by 
deposition  of  int«rcellu]ar  matter  between  the  cells,  and  by 
chemical  changes  in  the  living  matter  of  the  cells  themselves. 
Thus  in  some  situations  the  cells  are  grouped  into  the  various 
epithelial  linings ;  in  others  the  cclh  become  elongated  and 
foim  muscular  filires ;  and  in  others,  as  in  the  connective 
tissues,  there  is  a  preponderating  amount  of  intercelhilar  mate- 
rial which  may  become  permeated  with  fibres,  or  be  the  seat 
of  the  deposition  of  calcareous  salts,  as  in  bone.  Instances 
of  chemical  changes  in  the  cells  themselves  are  seen  on  the 
surface  of  the  body  where  the  superficial  layers  of  the  epidermis 
become  homy ;  iu  the  mucous  glands,  where  they  become  filled 
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with  mucin,  luid  in  adipose  tissue,  where  they  become  charged 

with  fat 

The  terra  cell  wa^  first  used  by  botanists ;  in  the  popular  ssuBe 

of  the  word  a  cell  is  a  space  surrounded  by  a  wall,  as  the  cell 
of  a  prison,  or  the  cell  of  a  honey-comb. 
In  tbe  vegetable  cell  there  is  a  wall 
made  of  the  starch-like  material  called 
cellulose,  within  this  is  the  living 
matter,  and  a  number  of  large  spaces 
or  vacuoles  filled  with  a  watery  fluid. 
The  use  of  the  term  celt  by  botanista 
waa  therefore  completely  justified. 

But  the  animal  cell  is  different ;  aa 
a  rule,  it  has  no  cell-wall,  and  no 
vacuoles.  It  is  just  a  little  naked 
lump  of  living  material.  This  living 
material  is  jelly-like  in  consistency, 
posaeBsiog  the  power  of  movement,  and 

Fig.  »,-Animfti  oeii  conriirting      the  name  protoploflm   has  been  be- 
ar protoplum  cctDtunmg  h  ^ 

nudeiu.  utowed  on  it. 

Somewhere  in  the  protoplasm  of  all 
cells,  generally  near  the  middle  in  animal  cells,  is  a  rouudisb 
structure  of  more  solid  consistency  than  the  rest  of  the  proto- 
plasm, called  the  nuoleua. 

An  animal  cell  may  therefore  be  defined  as  a  viats  0/ protoplagm  | 

The  simplest  animals,  like  the  amcebK,  couaiaf  of  one  cell  only  ; 


the  simplest  plants,  like  bacteria,  torulie,  etc.,  consist  of  one  cell 
only. 

Such  organisms  arc  called  unicellular.  In  the  progress  of  their 
life  history  the  cell  divides  into  two ;  and  tbe  two  new  cells 
separate  and  become  independent  oi^nisms,  to  repeat  the  process 
later  on, 
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In  the  case  of  the  higher  animals  and  plants,  they  are  always 
unicellular  to  start  with,  but  on  dividing  and  subdividing  the 
resulting  cells  stick  together  and  subsequently  become  differen- 
tiated  and  altered  in  the  manner  already  indicated.  In  spite 
of  these  changes,  the  variety  of  which  produces  the  great  com- 
plexity of  the  adult  organism,  there  are  certain  ceUs  which  still 
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Fig.  5.— Human  oolourleas  blood-«orpatclef  abowing  its  saooeniye  diAnget  of  oatline 
within  tan  minntea  when  kept  moist  on  a  wann  stag«.    (Scfaofield. ) 

retain  their  primitive  structure;  notable  among  these  are  the 
white  corpuscles  of  the  blood. 

It  would  appear  at  first  sight  an  easy  problem  to  distinguish 
between  a  living  thing,  and  one  which  is  not  living.    The  principal 
.^gns  of  life  are  the  following  : — 

1.  Power  of  movement!  this  is  seen  in  amoeboid  movement,, 
ciliary  movement,  muscular  movement,  etc.  .; 

2.  Power  of  assimilation, (that  is,  ability  to  convert  into  proto- 
plasm the  nutriment  material  or  food  which  is  ingested. 

3.  Power  of  growth  ;^  this  is  a  natural  consequence  of  the 
power  of  assimilation. 

4.  Power  of  reproduction  \  this  is  a  variety  of  growth. 

5.  Power  to  excrete  ;  to  give  out  waste  materials,  the  products 
of  other  activities. 

It  should,  however,  be  recognised  that  certain  of  these  five 
characteristics  may  be  absent  or  latent,  and  yet  the  object  may 
be  living.  For  instance,  power  of  movement  is  absent  in  many 
vegetable  structures ;  certain  seeds  and  spores  can  be  dried  and 
kept  for  many  years  in  an  apparently  dead  condition,  and  yet  will 
sprout  and  grow  when  placed  in  appropriate  surroundings. 

Of  all  the  signs  of  life,  those  numbered  2  and  5  in  the  foregoing 
table  are  the  most  essential.  Living  material  is  in  a  continual 
state  of  unstable  chemical  equilibrium,  building  itself  up  on  the 
one  hand,  breaking  down  on  the  other ;  the  term  used  for  the  sum 
total  of  these  intra-molecular  rearrangements  is  metabolism. 
The  chemical  substances  in  the  protoplasm  which  are  the  most 
important  from  this  point  of  view  are  the  complex  nitrogenous 
compounds  called  ProUids,  So  far  as  is  at  present  known,  proteid 
material  is  never  absent  from  living  substance,  and  is  never  present 
in  any  thing  else  but  that  which  is  alive  or  has  been  formed  by  the 
agency  of  living  cells.  It  may  therefore  be  stated  that  Proteid 
Metabolism  is  the  most  essential  characteristic  of  vitality. 
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CHAPTER   n. 

THE   ANIMAL  CELL. 

An  Huimal  cell  is  usually  of  microscopic  dimeusioDs,  in   the 
human  body  varying  From  y^g  to  jo'ss  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
It  cooBiste  of — 

1.  Protoplatm.     This  makea  up  the  main  subBtance  of  the  cell. 

2.  N'ucUut :  a.  vesicular  body  within  the  protoplasm,  generally 
situated  near  the  centre  of  the  cell. 

3.  CaUrowmt  and  attraction  tphere:  these  are  conbuned  within 
the  protoplaam,  near  the  nucleus. 

These  three  portions  demand  separate  study. 

Frotoplaam. 

Until  recent  years,  protoplasm  was  supposed  to  be  a  homo- 
geneous material  entirely  destitute  of  structure,  though  generally 
containing  minute  granules  of  solid  consistency,  or  globules 
(vacuoles)  containing  a  watery  fluid. 

It  has,  however,  now  been  shown  with  high  powers  of  the 
microscope  that  in  many  cells  the  protoplasm  consists  of  two 


Fig.  fi-— !•}  A  mlourlcaa  blaadHmpuKle  ahowliig  Ihe  fntn-ccUuUr  Detwark,  ind  (wa 

nutlpi  Tjth  inlT*-Duc1e«r  network. 
(d.)  Cotound  blood-mtpujicle  of  oewt  iboning  the  inlim-cellulif  Detwoil  at 
flbrila.    Alw  ovbI  nucleui  compoaed  ol  limitinr  membniic  and  Sue  inta*- 
nud«r  network  of  Uhrils.     >  Son.    (KleUi  uul  Noble  Smltb.J 

parts,  a  fine  network  of  tibrillEe  in  which  the  more  fluid  and 
apparently  structureless  portion  of  the  protoplasm  is  contained. 
(See  figs. '2  and  6.) 

The  network  or  spongework  ia  called  the  retlouluia  or 
■pongioplaBm,  and  the  mora  fluid  portion  in  its  meshes  the 
eaohrlema  or  hyaloplasm. 
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In  order  to  study  the  microecopic  structure  of  such  transparent  objects  as 
cells,  it  is  necessary  to  have  recouise  to  Tarious  methods  of  fixing  and  staining. 
When  one  sees  certain  appearances  after  such  treatment  of  the  cells,  the 
question  arises  whether  they  may  not  be  due  to  the  action  of  the  reagents 
employed.  Appearances  which  are  undoubtedly  produced  artificially  in  this 
way  are  generally  spoken  of  as  artifacts.  The  network  just  described  is 
regarded  by  some  obseryers  as  an  artifact,  but  it  is  impossible  at  present  to 
state  this  positively.  Hardy,  in  particular,  has  shown  that  a  film  of  any 
colloidal  substance  like  gelatin  wiU,  when  it  sets,  present  the  appearance  of 
a  network,  and  he  regards  it  as  probable  that  the  network  seen  in  cells  may 
be  due  to  a  similar  setting  or  coagulation  of  the  protoplasm  which  occurs 
either  whep  the  cell  dies,  or  is  fizcS  by  hardening  reagents. 

The  granules  in  protoplasm  are  partly  thickened  portions  of  the^ 
spongioplasm,  but  in  addition  to  this  there  appear  to  be  free 
granules,  some  fatty  in  nature  (staining  black  with  osmic  acid), 
some  composed  of  the  substance  called  glycogen  or  animal  starch  \ 
(staining  reddish-brown  with  iodine),  cmd  sometimes  in  a  few  I 
unicellular    animals     they    consist    of     inorganic    (calcareous)  ' 
matter.     But  by  far  the  .most  constant  and  abundant  of  the  j 
granules  are  like  the  main  substance  of  the  protoplasm,  proteid  ( 
or  albuminous  in  composition. 

The  chemical  structure  of  protoplasm  can  only  be  investi- 
gated after  the  protoplasm  has  been  killed.  The  substances  it 
yields  are  (i)  WatOC;  protoplasm  is  semifluid,  and  at  least 
three-quarters   of   its   weight,    often    more,  are   due   to  water. 

(2)  Froteids.     These  are  the  most  constant  and  abundant  of 
the  solids.     A  proteid  or  albuminous  substance  consists  of  carbon,  ; 
hydrogen,  nitrogen,   oxygen,   with   sulphur  and  phosphorus  in  | 
small   quantities  only.       In    nuclein,   a  proteid-like    substance  \ 
found   in   the   nuclei  of   cells,  phosphorus  is  more  abundant,  i 
The  proteid  obtained  in  greatest  abundance  in  the  cell  proto- 
plasm is  called  a  nucleo-proteid,  that  is  to  say,  it  is  a  compound ; 
containing  varying  amounts  of  this  material  nuclein  with  proteid.  I 
White  of  egg  is  a  familiar  instance  of  an  albuminous  substance 
or  proteid,  and  the  fact  (which  is  also  familiar)  that  this  sets 
into  a  solid  on  boiling  will  serve  as  a  reminder  that  the  greater 
number  of  the  proteids  found  in  nature  have  a  similar  tendency 
to  coagulate  \mder  tlie  influence  of   heat  and  other  agencies. 

(3)  Various  other  substances  occur  in  smaller  proportions,  the  most 
constant  of  which  are  lecithin,  a  phosphorised  fat ;  cholesterin,  , 
a  monatomic  alcohol ;  and  inorganio  salts,  especially  phosphates 
and  chlorides  of  calcium,  sodium,  and  potassium. 

The  large  quantity  of  water  present  should  be  particularly . 
noted ;  the  student  when  first  shown  diagrams  of  the  reticulum , 
in  protoplasm  is  apt  to  imagine  that  it  consists  of  a  firm  solid,  • 
lik6  a  system  of  wires  pervading  a  jelly.  The  reticulum  is  only  . 
slightly  more  solid  than  the  hyaloplasm. 
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The  ITudeua. 

lu  fonu  the  nucleus  is  generally  round  or  oval,  but  it  ma; 
have  in  eome  casee  an  irregular  shape,  and  in  other  casea  there 
may  be  more  than  one  nucleus  in  a  cell. 

IThe  nucleus  exercises  a  controiling  influence  over  the  nutrition 
and  subdivision  of  the  cell ;  any  portion  of  a  cell  cut  off  from 
the  nucleus  undergoes  degenerative  changes. 
A  nucleus  consists  of  four  parts — 

1.  The  nuclear  taembrane,  which  encloeee  it. 

2.  A  netteoric  of  fibres  in  appearance  like  the  Bpongioplasm 
of  the  protoplasm  but  on  a  larger  scale ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  threads  of  which  it  is  composed  are  much  coarser  and 
much  more  readily  seen.  The  name  chromoplasm  has  been 
given  to  this  network. 

3.  The  nuclear  tap  or  matrix,  a  more  fluid  and  homogeneous 
substance  which  occupies  the  interstices  of  the  spongework 
of  chromoplasm. 

4.  JVtteleoli ;  these  are  of  two  principal  varieties;  some  are 
knots  or  thickened  portions  of  the  network  and  others,  the 
true  nucleoli,  float  freely  in  the  nuclear  sap. 

These  four  parts  of  the  nucleus  are  represented  in  the  next 
diagram. 

Nod*  rf  network  .,    , 

Nodeolui. 

Node  or  nelwock  Nudcor  mnWi. 

Nuclear  notwork. 


.    IWiiirrtt.) 

The  neit  figure  (fig.  8)  gives  a  view  of  the  nucleus,  according  to 
the  researches  of  Rabl.  He  considers  that  the  fibres  of  the  network 
may  be  divided  into  thick  fibres  which  he  terms  primary,  and 
thinner  connecting  branches  which  he  terms  secondary  (shown 
only  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  figure).  This  observer  also 
supposes  that  the  primary  fibres  have  the  looped  arrangement 
depicted  in  the  diagram. 

In  the  investigation  of  microscopic  objects,  a  histolt^ist  is 
nearly  always  obliged  to  use  staining  agents ;  the  extremely  thin 
objects  he  examines  arc  so  transparent  that,  without  such  stains, 
much  of  the  structure  would    be    invisible.     If    such   dyes  as 
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btematoijliD  or  safraniu  are  employed,  it  is  the  nucleuH  which 
becomes  moet  deeply  staiaed,  and  thus  stands  out  od  the  lighter 
background  of  the  protoplaam. 

But  the  whole  nucleus  does  not  stain  equally  deeply ;  it  is  the 
chromolpaBmic  filaments  and  the  nucleoli  which  have  most 
affinity  for  the  stain,  while  the  nuclear  membrane  and  the 
Duciear  sap  ore  comparatively  unaffected.  Hence  the  terms 
chromatin  and  (Khromatin 

originally    introduced    by  t 

Fleming.       The     network 
and  the  nucleoli  are  com- 
posed   of    chromatic    sub-        ?•'/■ 
stance  or  chromatin  ;  it  is 

so    called    not    because    it  ,^^ 

has     any    colour    in     the 

natural  state,  but  because  it       *^'  8-— I>>»gi»niof  nudBiuihowiogthearrmgr- 
haS  an  affinity  for  colours 
artificially    added    to    it. 
For  a  corresponding  reason, 

achromatin  or  achromatic  substance  is  the  name  given  to  the 
substances  which  make  up  the  uuclear  membrane  and  nuclear  sap. 

To  these  general  facU  one  or  two  details  may  be  added.  Balbiani  first 
showed  that  the  chronioplasniic  filaments  are  apparently  transversely  marked 
into  alternate  dark  and  li)tht  bands  ;  tbis  19  due  to  the  eiistence  of  loiDUte 
bigblj  refracting  particles  imbedded  in  regular  series  m  a.  clear  homogeneous 
and  unstainable  matrix  (see  &g.  9).  The  term  ohroniatin 
should  properly  be  restricted  to  these  particles.  These 
particles  have  special  affinity  for  basic  dyes  like  iDCthjl 
green,  and  safranin. 

Coming  next  to  the  chemical  composition  of  the 
imcleus,  it  is  found  to  consist  principally  of  proteid 
and  proteid-like  substances.  The  nuclei  of  cells 
may  be  obtained  by  subjecting  the  cells  to  the 
action  of  artificial  gastric  juice  ;  the  protoplasm  is 
nearly  entirely  dissolved,  but  the  nuclei  resist  the 
solvent  action  of  the  juice.  No  doubt  the  nuclei 
contain  several  chemical  compounds,  but  the  only 
'  one  of  which  we  have  any  accurate  knowledge  has 
I  been  termed  nucUin,  and  this  is  identical  with  the 
substance  called  chromatin  by  histologists.-     It  is  ""'^^J^™ 

soluble  in  alkalis,  but  precipitated  by  acids ;  it  is 
different  from  a  proteid,  as  it  contains  in  addition  to  carbon,  I 
nitrogen,  oiygen,  hydrc^en  and  sulphur,  an  enormous  quantity  [ 
(7  to  8  per  cent  or  even  more)  of  phosphorus  in  its  molecule. 
In  many  cases  nucleins  contain  iron  also. 
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The  AttTAOtion  Sphere. 

Recent  research  baa  shown  that,  in  addition  to  the  nucleus  and 
protoplaam,  most  if  not  all  living  cells  contain  another  atnictnre  ; 
it  conBiHts  of  a  minute  particle  called  a  "  centrosome,"  which  has 
an  attractive  influence  on  protoplasmic  fibrils  and  granules  in  its 
neighbourhood,  the  whole  appearance  produced  being  called  an 
attraction  iphtre  {&Q.  id). 


Kg.  10.-A  Mil  (white  blood-™-  tdomphere^Se  nud™  with 

pwle)  abDmnK  its  atOmctum  j^  contofted  fiUmeat  of  chro- 

q*v«.    la.ttifc,  u  to   iiiM*  moplam  is  popMented,  but 

oHca.  Uie  attarnddoo  inilum  bn  m,  protoplimi  ot  tlie  odl  ii 

DMrtheiuulew.    (Scbifer.)  not  dUed  iD.    (v.  Benedak.) 

It  is  most  ptominent  in  cells  which  are  dividing  or  about  to 
divide.  The  centroaome,  and  then  the  attraction  sphere,  become 
double  (fig.  1 1).  It  has  been  thought  that  the  centrosome  gives 
the  primary  impulse  to  cell-division,  but  a  few  cases  have  been 
described  in  which  the  nucleus  divides  before  the  centrosome,  and 
it  is  now  agreed  that  the  division  of  chromatin  and  centrosome  are 
ttro  parallel  events,  the  causal  relation  between  which  is  not  known. 

Frotoplasmio  Hovemect. 

f  A  cell  possesses  the  power  of  breathing,  that  is,  taking  in 
j  oxygen  ;  of  nutrition,  of  building  itself  up  from  food  materials ; 
i  and  of  txcTftioTi,  or  the  getting  rid  of  waste  material.  But  the 
•  most  obvious  physiological  characteristic  of  most  cells  is  their 
I  power  of  movement. 

When  an  amteim  is  observed  with  a  high  power  of  the 
microscope,  it  is  found  to  consist  of  an  irregular  mass  of  proto- 
plasm containing  one  or  more  nuclei,  the  protoplasm  itself  being 
more  or  lesa  granular  and  vacuolated.  If  watched  for  a  minute 
or  two,  an  irregular  projection  is  seen  to  bo  gradually  thrust  out 
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from  the  vaaia  body  And  retracted ;  a  second  noaes  is  then  pro- 
truded in  another  direction,  and  gradually  the  whole  protoplaamio 
substance  ia,  as  it  were,  drawn  into  it.  The  Am<eba  thus  comea 
to  occupy  a  new  position,  and  when  this  ie  repeated  several  times 
we  have  locomotion  in  a.  definite  direction,  together  with  a 
continual  change  of  [orm.  These  movements,  when  observed  in 
other  cells,  such  as  the  colour- 
lees  blood-corpuaclee  oF  higher 
animals  (fig.  13),  in  the  branched 
corneal  cells  of  the  frog  and  elac- 
where,  are  hence  termed  atna- 
boid.  The  projections  which  are 
alternately  protruded  and  re- 
tracted are  called  pieudty)odut.  ^_  „.-AiofBb». 

A  slnaminff  movement  is  not 
infrequently  seen  in  certain  of  the  protozoa,  in  which  the  mass 
of  protoplasm  eiteuds  long  and  fine  processes,  themselves  very 

Fi^.  ij. — Hanun  oolourleu  blood-oorpujcle,  ihovlnf  it«  •uooHUTe  oluiiMi  of  onUiiu 
witUn  ten  mlDDtea  vbm  ksjitmalitona  mmatage.    ISchoOeld.J 

little  moveable,  but  upon  the  surface  of  which  freely-moving  or 
streaming  granules  are  seen.     A  gliding  movement  has  also  been 


nrcitoplanp  encloniiff  « lu^  on]  nudeui.  iritb  one  or  more  DootooU- 
(>,)  Older  cell*  (rom  «me  plaat.  abowiiis  diitinct  cellulaae-mll  uid  vacuoU- 
tioD  of  protoiilum. 

noticed  in  certaiu  animal  cells ;  the  motile  part  of  the  cell  is 
composed  of  protoplasm  bounding  a  central  and  more  compact 
mass ;  by  means  of  the  free  movement  of  this  layer,  the  cell 
may  be  observed  to  move  along. 

In  vegetable  cells  the  protoplasmic  movemeat  can  be  well  seen 
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in  the  hain  of  the  Btinging-nettle  and  Tradescantia  and  the  cells 
of  ValliBQeria  and  Chara ;  it  ia  marked  by  the  movement  of  the 

gmnuleB  nearly  always  imbedded  in  it.      For  example,  if  part  of  a 
hair  of  Tradescaotia  (fig.  15)  be  viewed  under  a  high  magnifying 
power,   streams    of    protoplasm    containing    crowds    of    granules 
hurrying  along,  like  the  foot-passengers  in  a  busy  street,  are  seen 
flowing  steadily  in  definite  directions,  some  coursing  round  the 
film  which  lines  the  interior  of  the  cell-wall,  and  others  flowing 
towards  or  away  from  the  irregular  mass  in  the  centre  of  the 
cell-cavity.     Many  of  these  streams  of  protoplasm  run  t<^ether 
into  larger  ones  and  are  lost  in  the  central  mass,  and  thus  ceaseless 
variations  of  form  are  produced.     The  movement  of  the  proto- 
plasmic granules  ta  or  from 
the  periphery  is  sometimes 
called  vegetable  eireulation,' 
whereas  the  movement  of 
the  protoplasm  round  the 
interior  of  the  cell  is  called 
rotation. 

The  first  account  of  the 

movement   of    protoplasm 

was  given  by  Rosel  in  1755, 

as    occurring    in    a    small 

intemi-of  iwoimDuw..-^ThB«ii.«mteiiu      Proteus,  probably  a  largo 

coQAiMof  &  centi&]  nuHB  connected  br  muir  frivl-twntifer  nmr^Vui  Hiq 

immliir  piwswH  la  •  peripheral  fifco,  the  iresnwawr  amoeoa.         tllS 

*b5e  foming  a  Tutaolaled  miw  at  proto-  description  was      followed 

plum,   which  ii   coatiniuUy  chmglng  iU  '^  ,  ,      ^       ,> 

■hspe.   (BchofleidO  twenty  years  later  by  ('orti  s 

demonstration  of  the  rota- 
tion of  the  cell  sap  in  Characeee,  and  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  eenturj- 
by  Meyer  in  Vallisneria,   1827,  and  by  Robert  Brown,  1831,  iu 
"Staminal  Hairs  of  Tradescantia."    Then  came  Dujardiu's  descrip- 
tion of  the  granular  streaming  in  the  pscudopodia  of  Rhizopods ; 
movements  in  other  animal  cells  were  described  somewhat  later 
(Planarian   eggs,  v.   Slobold,    1841;    colourless  blood-corpuscles, 
Wharton  Jones,  1846). 
I      There  is  no  doubt  that  the  protoplasmic  movement  is  essentially 
1  the  same    thing    in  both  animal  and  vegetable  cells.     But  in 
:  vegetable  cells,  the  cell-wall  obliges  the  movement  to  occur  in  the 
j  interior,  white  in  the  naked  animal  cells  the  movement  results  in 
'  an  external  change  of  form. 

Although  the  movements  of  amceboid  cells  may  be  loosely 
described  as  spontaneous,  yet  they  are  produced  und  increased 
under  the  action  of  external  agencies  which  excite  them,  and 
which  are  therefore  called  tttmnli,  and  if  the  movement  has  ceased 
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for  the  time,  as  is  the  oase  if  the  temper&ture  is  lowered  beyond  a 
certain  point,  movement  may  be  set  up  by  raising  the  temperature, 
Again,  contact  with  foreign  bodies,  gentle  pressure,  certain  salts, 
and  electricity,  produce  or  increase  the  movement  in  the  amoeba. 
The  protoplasm  is,  therefore,  sensitive  or  irritable  to  stimuli,  and 
shows  its  irritability  hy  movement  or  oontraotion  of  its  masa. 

The  effects  of  some  of  these  stimuli  may  be  thus  further  ' 
detailed  ; — 

a.  Change*  of  temperature. — Moderate  heat  acts  as  a  stimulant : 
tiie  movement  etops  when  the  temperature  is  lowered  near  the 
freezing  point  or  raised  above  40°  C. 
(i04''F.);  between  these  two  points 
the  movements  increase  in  activity ; 
the  optimum  temperature  is  about 
37°  to  38°  C.  Though  ootd  stops  the 
movement  of  protoplasm,  exposure 
to  a  temperature  even  below  0°  C. 
does  not  prevent  its  reappearance  if 
the  temperature  is  rtused ;  on  the 

other  bfmd,  prolonged  exposure  to  a  * 

temperature  of  over  4o°C.  altogether 
kills  the  protoplasm  and  causes  it 
to  enter  into  a  condition  of  coagula- 
tion or  heat  rigor.  We  have  already  , 
seen  that  proteids,  the  most  abun- 
dant constituents  of  protoplasm,  are 
coagulated  by  heat.  * 

6.  Chtmiral  ttimuli.  —  Distilled 
water   first    stimulates    then    stops      ^-  >6.  — cdb  fram  Uw  ■lamjiw 
amceboid  movement,  for  by  tmbibi-         nteriB.thsHmeodiarteriiiiht 
tion  it  causea   great  swelling  and  ^"^^TttX-^^^ 

finally  bursting   of    the    cells.      In  iiob.o(oontimirtediirot^m. 

some  cases,  however  (myiomycetea), 

protoplasm  can  be  almost  entirely  dried  up,  but  remains  capable  of 
renewing  its  movement  when  again  moistened.  Dilute  salt-solution 
and  very  dilute  alkalis  stimulate  the  movement*  temporarily. 
Acids  or  strong  alkalis  permanently  stop  the  movements :  ether, 
chloroform,  veratrine  and  quinine  also  stop  it  for  a  time. 

Movement  is  suspended  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen  or 
carbonic  acid  and  resumed  on  the  admission  of  air  or  oxygen ; 
complete  withdrawal  of  oxygen  will  after  a  time  kill  protoplasm. 

e.  Bltetrieal. — Weak  currents  stimulate  the  movement  while 
strong  ourrente  cause  the  cells  to  assume  a  spherical  form  and  to 
become  motionless. 
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Tb«  amoeboid  movemeati  of  the  colouries*  oorpusolea  of  tii« 
blood  may  be  reaxlily  seen  when  a  drop  of  blood  from  the  finger 
IB  mixed  with  salt  solution,  and  examined  on  a  waim  stage  with 
the  microecope.     If  a  pseudopodium  of   such   a  corpuscle   is 
observed  under  a  high  power,  it  will  be  seen  to  cocaiat  of  hyalo- 
plasm, which  has  flowed  out  of  its  spoogj  home,  the  reticulum. 
Later,  however,  a  portion  of  the  reticular 
part  of    the   protoplasm   may  enter  the 
pseudopodium.     The  cells  may  be  fixed 
by  a  jet  of  steam  allowed  to  play  for  a 
momeut  on  the  surface  of  the  oover  glass. 
The  next  figure  illustratee  one  fixed  in 
this  way. 
Fig. .?.— An  AnKBboid  cor-         The  easeotial  act  in  the  protrusion  of  a 
l7*k^uiitua><ui  uppu-      peeudopodium  is  the  flowing  of  the  hyalo- 
S?™p%S^'*orSI      P'^s™  ""*  o^  ^■^^  apongioplaam ;  the  retrao- 
^J^op"^'.  !*''^j^      tion  of  the  peeudopodium  is  a  return  of 
tomr.')  the  hyaloplasm  to  the  spongioplaem.    The 

spongioplaam  has  an  trr^ular  arrangement 
with  openings  in  all  directions,  so  that  the  contractility  of  imdif- 
ferentiated  cells  may  exhibit  itself  towards  any  point  of  the  compass. 

CeU  DiTieion. 

A  cell  multiplies  by  dividing  into  two ;  each  remains  awhile  in 
the  resting  or,  more  correctly,  nou-dividing  condition,  but  later  it 
grows  and  subdivides,  and  the  process  may  be  repeated  indefinitely. 

The  supreme  importance  of  the  cell,  the  growth  of  the  body  from 
celts,  and  the  fact  that  cells  are  the  living  units  of  the  organism, 
were  first  established  in  the  vegetable  world  by  Schleiden,  and 
extended  to  the  animal  kingdom  by  Theodor  Schwann.  The  ideas 
of  physiologists  depending  on  this  idea  are  grouped  together  as 
cellular  physiolt^y,  which  under  the  guidance  of  Virchow  was 
extended  to  patho1(%y  also ;  Vitehow  expressed  the  doctrine  now 
80  familiar  as  to  be  almost  a  truism  in  the  terse  phrase  omnit 
cellula  e  cellula  (every  cell  from  a.  celt). 

The  division  of  a  cell  is  preceded  by  division  of  its  nuoleus. 
Nuclear  division  may  be  either  (i)  timple  or  direct,  which  consists 
in  the  simple  exact  division  of  the  nucleus  into  two  equal  parts 
by  constriction  in  the  centre,  which  may  have  been  preceded  by 
division  of  the  nucleoli ;  or  (i)  indirect,  which  consists  in  a  series 
of  changes  which  goes  on  in  the  arrangement  of  the  nuclear 
reticulum,  resulting  in  the  exact  division  of  the  chromatic  fibres 
into  two  parb),  which  form  the  chromoplaem  of  the  daughter  nuclei. 
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The  changes  in  the  nucleus  during  indirect  division  constitute 
karyolnnesis  («cdpvov,  a  kernel),  or  mttosts  (/uVo?,  a  thread),  and 
direct  division  is  called  amitotic  or  akinftic  (ictViycri?,  movement). 
It  is  now  believed  that  the  mitotic  nuclear  division  is  all  but,  though 
not  quite,  universal.  Somewhat  different  accounts  of  the  stages 
of  the  nuclear  division  have  been  given  by  different  authorities, 
according  to  the  kind  of  cell  in  which  the  nuclear  changes  have 
been  studied.  The  following  will  summarise  the  stages  of  karyo- 
kinesis  as  obser>'ed  by  Klein  : — 

The  nucleus  in  a  resting  condition,  i.e.y  before  any  changes 


^ 

At 
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Fig.  x8.— Karyoldiieais.    a,  ordinaiy  nadeiu  of  a  oolumnar  epitihelial  cell ;  b,  c,  the 

nadeus  in  the  stage  of  convol^Uon  ;  d,  the  wreath  or  rontte  form ;  k,  the  a«(rr,  or  Bingle 
irtar;  p,  a  nadear  spindle  from  the  Desoemet's  endothelium  of  the  frog's  cornea; 
o,  H,  I,  diaster ;  k,  two  daughter  nuclei.    (Klein.) 

preceding  division  occur,  consists  of  a  very  close  mesh  work  of  fibrils, 
which  stain  deeply  with  carmine,  embedded  in  a  matrix,  which 
does  not  possess  this  property,  the  whole  nucleus  being  contained 
in  an  envelope.  The  first  change  consists  of  a  slight  enlargement 
of  the  nucleus,  the  disappearance  of  its  envelope  and  an  increase  in 
the  definition  and  thickness  of  the  nuclear  fibrils,  which  are  also 
more  separated  than  they  were,  and  stain  better.  This  is  the 
stage  of  convolution  (fig.  1 8,  B,  c).  The  next  step  in  the  process 
is  the  arrangement  of  the  fibrils  into  some  definite  figure  by  an 
alternate  looping  in  and  out  around  a  central  space,  by  which 
means  the  rosette  or  vyreath  stage  (fig.  18,  d)  is  reached.  The 
loops  of  the  rosette  next  become  divided  at  the  periphery  and 
their  central  points  become  more  angular,  so  that  the  fibrils, 
divided  into  portions  of  about  equal  length,  are  doubled  at  an 
acute  angle,  and  radiate  in  a  V-shaped  manner  from  the  centre, 
forming  a  star  (aster)  (fig.    18,  e),  and  later  from  two  centres, 

K.P.  c 
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in  which  case  a  double  star  (dia»ler)  reeults  (fig.  i8,  0,11,  aud  1). 
After  retnainiDg  almost  UDchanged  for  some  time,  the  V-ahaped 
fibres  being  first  reanuaged  Id  the  centre,  side  by  aide  (angle  out- 
wards),  split  longitudinally  and  separate  into  two  bundles  which 
gradually  take  up  a  position  at  either  pole.  From  these  groups  of 
fibrils  the  two  nuclei  of  the  new  cella  are  formed  (davgkter  nvcUi) 
(fig.  18,  k),  aud  the  changes  they  paas  through  before  reaching 
the  resting  condition  are  eiactly  those  through  which  the  original 
nucleus  (mother  nucleus)  has  gone,  but  iu  a  reverse  order,  viz., 
the  star,  the  rosette,  and  the  convolution.  During  or  shortly 
after  the  formation  of  the  daughter  nuclei  the  cell  itself  becomes 
constricted  and  then  dividea  in  a  line  about  midway  between  them. 

The  changes  aa  described  are  those  which  are  most  obvious ; 
but  they  take  little  account  of  the  formation  of  the  spindle  seen  in 
fig.  1 8,  F,  nor  of  the  part  played  by  the  attraction  sphere  (see  p.  13). 

The  work  of  Waldeyer,  RabI,  and  others  has  shown  that  a 
more  exact  description  is  the  following. 

The  process  may  be  divided  into  the  following  stipes  :— 

I.  I'hc  non-dividing  nucleus  (fig.  19). 


Nudmlni. 


Fig.  19.— Themliiig  Dudem.    IWnldeyer.) 

2.  The  spirem  or  skein  stage :  the  nucleoli  disaolve,  the 
secondary  fibres  disappear,  and  the  primary  loops  running 
from  polar  to  anti-polar  regions  remain  (figs.  8,  20). 

ill  Mme  cellB  there  is  ax  first  one  long,  much  twieled  tbread,  which 
iibsciuentlj  breaks  up  into  segments. 

3.  Each  loop  becomes  less  convoluted  and  splits  longitudinally 
into  two  siater  threads,  aud  the  achromatic  apindle  appears 
(fig.  21,  A  and  b). 

4.  Tlie  equatorial  stage  ;  monaster.  The  nucleua  has  now  two 
[Mlea,  those  of  the  spindle  ;  and  at  each  pole  there  is  a  polar 
corpuscle  or  ceutrosome.  The  division  of  the  centrosome 
of  the  original  cell,  and  then  of  the  attraction  sphere  into 
two,  usually  precedes  the  commencement  of  changes  in  the 


kabyoeinesis. 
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nuoleua  ;  the  two  attraction  spheres  became  proiniuent  in  cell 
division,  and  the  connecting  achrom&tic  spindle  is  probably 
oleo  formed  from  them  or  from  the  achromatic  material  of  the 
nucleus. 


_, i.  Ths  ttitek«r  primaiyflbpw 

niodia  *pp«*n.    b.  Tha  thick  Bbrei  iplll 
•  longitiidbui).    CWald^er.) 


Fl|[- "-— HcmMtei  itigc  of  kUTokinnlt.   (Wmldsrar.) 

At  this  stt^  the  nuclear  membrane  is  lost,  and  thus  cell 
protoplasm  and  nuclear  sap  become  continuous ;  the  protoplasm 
immediately  arouud  the  nucleus  is  clear ;  outside  this  is  a  granu- 
lar zone,  and  here  the  granules  are  arranged  radially  from  the 
pol&r  corpuscles.  The  star-like  arrangement  of  these  granules  is 
much  better  marked  in  embryonic  cells,  indeed  the  lines  present 
very  uiuch  the  appearance  of  fibrils  (see  tig.  23). 

The  term  amphiagUr  often  given  to  this  appearance  must  not 
be  confounded  with  the  diasler  to  be  immediately  described.     It 
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should  further  be  not«d  that  in  all  cells  which  are  the  result  ot 
the  sexual  process  the  number  of  chromosomes  is  always  eveu, 
ati  equal  Dumber  beiog  contributed  by  each  sex. 


oppoBite  ends  of  thfi  ovuta  \  »t  tba  equator  of  tha  flpiadle  vhich  nnitei  Utan,  tooi 
cnruoioBODiM  u«  Been.  'Tlie  protopdaim  of  the  oruto,  except  in  the  equAtoiiAl  kabe  ot 
the  oell,  ii  unnged  in  licea  ndisUng  from  the  centre  (ccntraome)  of  the  iHimcition 
■phen.    IWnldeyei.) 

The  V-ahaped  chromoplasmic  fibres  or  ckrotnotomet  sink  to  the 
equator  of  the  spindle,  and  arrange  themselves  so  as  to  project 
horizontally  from  it. 


5.  Tke  itage  of  mttaknutii.  The  sister  threads  separate,  one 
set  going  towards  one  pole,  and  the  other  to  the  other  pole 
of  the  spindle  (tig.  24) :  these  form  the  two  daughter  nuclei. 
The  chromoHomea  are  probably  pulled  into  their  new  position 
by  the  contraction  ot  the  spindle  fibres  attached  to  them. 

6.  Each  daughter  nucleus  goes  backwards  through  the  same 
series  of  clianges ;  the  diastur  or  double  star  is  followed  by 
the  dispirem  or  double  skciu,  until  at  last  two  resting  nuclei 
are  obtained  (fig,  25). 

A  new  membrane  forms  around  eauh  daughter  nucleus, 
the  spindle  atrophies,  and  the  attraction  sphere  becomes  less 
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promiaeDt.     The  division  of  the  cell  protoplaam  into  two 

parts  around  the  two  nuclei  begins  in  the  diaster  st^e,  and 

is  complete  in  the  stage  represented  in  fig.  zg. 

The  karyokinetic  process  haa  been  watched  in  all  its  stages  by 

more  than  one  observer.      The  time  occupied  varies  from  halt  an 

hour  to  three  hours ;    the  details,  however,  must  be  studied  in 

hardened  and  appropriately  stained  specimens.     They  are  moat 

readily  seen  in  cells   with  large  nuclei,   such  as  occur  in  the 

epidenuia  of  amphibians. 

The  process  varies  a  good  deal  in  different  animal  and  vegetable 
cells ;  such  as  in  the  number  of  chromosomes,  and  the  relative 


twooslff™  ™ 


Pig.  15.— Pinal  itagn  of  luirokiaaiiB.    Id  the  lower  dauglilsr  nniileiu  tlia  chuigH  are 
itill  mon  UTuued  thui  in  the  upper.    ^WaJfUyerT.) 

importance  of  the  different  stages.  All  attempted  here  has  been 
to  give  an  account  of  a  typical  case.  The  phases  may  be  sum- 
marised in  a  tabular  way  as  follows  (from  Quain's  Anatomy)  : — 
Nbtwobe  OB  Beticulvh  .  .  .  I.  RestingconditioQof  motheTDucleus 
(flg-  19)- 

12.  Close  skein  of  fine  convohited  fila- 
■>      '''^''"  Clg-  ^°)-  ,  .  .        ,, 
3.  Open  skein   of    thiclier  filaments. 
Spindle  appears  (Sg.  31  A), 

ULBAVAQE 4.  Movement    of    V-shaped    chromo- 

somea  to  middle  of  nucleus,  and 
each  splits  into  two  sister  threads 
(He.  2"  B). 
Star  ob  Monaster ."j.  Stellate    arrangement    of    V    fila- 
ments at  equator  of  Bpinille  (fig. 

DiVERGESCE  OR  Hrtakimixis  .  fi.  Separation  of  cleft  Jilaments  and 
movemenc  along  fibres  of  spindle 
(fig.  24  A  and  B). 

DOCBLE  Star  or  DIASTBR  ...     7.  Conveyance  of  V  filaments  towards 

poles  of  spindle  (fig.  24  c). 

(8.  Open  skein  in  daaghter  nuclei. 
D.  Close  skein  in  daughter  nuclei  (fig. 

Network  or  Reticdlom  ,  ,  .10,  Eestiog  condition  of  daaghter 
nuclei  (fig,  25). 


TBE    ANIMAI,    rKI.L. 


The  Ovum. 


The  ovnry  is  an  oi^ii  which  produces  ova. 

An  ovum  is  a  oiinple  animal  cell  :  its  parts  are  seen  in  tlie  next 
diagram. 

It  is  enclosed  in  a  membrane  called  tlie  zona  pelliicidaor  vitelline 
membrane.     The  body  of  the  cell  ia  composed  of  protoplasm  londed 


Fig.  It.— RcpreMntation  of  a  humaa  anuD.    (Cidbt.) 

with  granules  of  food  material,  and  often  called  the  yolk  or  vitellus. 
The  nucleus  and  nucleoliia  arc  sometimes  still  called  by  their  old 
names,  germinal  veticle  and  ijermitial  ipol  respectively. 

The  formation  of  ova  will  form  the  subject  of  a  chapter  later 
on,  but  it  is  convenient  here  at  the  outset  to  state  briefly  one  or 
two  facts,  and  introduce  to  the  student  a  few  terms  which  we 
shall  have  to  employ  fi-equently  in  the  intervening  chapters. 

The  ovum  first  discharges  from  its  interior  a  portion  of  its 
nucleus,  which  forms  two  little  globules  upon  it  called  the  polar 
globules. 

Fertilisation  then  occurs ;  that  is  to  say,  the  head  or  nucleus 
of  a  male  cell  called  a  spermatozoon  penetrates  into  the  ovum, 
and  becomes  fused  with  the  remains  of  the  female  nucleus. 

Cell  division  or  segmentation  then  begins,  and  the  early  stages 
are  represented  in  the  next  figure. 

Fluid  discharged  from  the  cells  accumulates  within  the  interior 
of  the  mulberry  mass  seen  in  fig.  27  d,  and  later,  if  a  section  is 
cut  through  it,  the  cells  will  be  found  airanged  in  three  layers. 

The  outermost  layer  is  called  the  epibl&Ht. 

The  middle  layer  ia  called  the  mesoblast. 

The  innermost  layer  is  called  the  hypoblast. 

From  these  three  layers  the  growth  of  the  rest  of  the  body 
occurs,  nutritive  mateiial  l>eiiig  derived  from  the  mother  in 
mammals  by  means  of  an  organ  called  the  placenta. 
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The  epiblast^  the  outermost  layer  of  the  embryo,  forms  the 
epidermis,  the  outermost  layer  of  the  adult  It  also  forms  the 
nervous  system. 

The  hypoblast^  the  innermost  layer  of  the  embryo,  forms  the 
lining  epithelium  of  the  alimentary  and  respiratory  tiucts,  that 
is,  the  innermost  layer  of  the  adult.  It  also  forms  the  cellular 
elements  in  the  large  digestive  glands,  such  as  the  liver  and 


fe 


Fig.  27.— Diafrtam  of  an  ovmn  (a)  nndetgoiog  segmentatioii.  In  (6)  it  has  divided  into  two, 
in  (e)  into  four ;  and  in  [d)  tne  prooeas  baa  resulted  in  the  production  cf  the  so-called 
"  mmWrry-niaas."    (Frey . ) 

pancreas,  which  are  originally,  like  the  lungs,  outgrowths  from  the 
primitive  digestive  tube. 

The  mesoblast  forms  the  remainder,  that  is,  the  great  bulk  of 
the  body,  including  the  muscular,  osseous  and  other  connective 
tissues ;  the  circulatory  and  urino-genital  systems. 


CHAPTER   III. 

EPITHELIUM. 

In  the  introductory  chapter  will  be  found  a  list  of  the 
elementary  tissues  of  which  the  organs  of  the  body  are  built  up. 
These  may  be  arittnged  into  the  four  groups,  epithelial,  connec- 
tive, muscular,  and  nervous.  The  first  of  these,  the  epithelial 
tissues,  -follows  naturally  on  a  study  of  the  animal  cell,  as  an 
epithelium  may  be  defined  as  a  tissue  composed  entirely  of  cells 
united  by  a  minimal  amount  of  cementing  material.  As  a  rule, 
an  epithelium  is  spread  out  as  a  membrane  covering  a  surface  or 
lining  the  cavity  of  a  hollow  organ. 

These  epithelia  may  be  grouped  into  two  great  classes,  each 
of  which  may  be  again  subdivided  according  to  the  shape  and 
arrangement  of  the  cells  of  which  it  is  composed.  The  following 
table  gives  the  principal  varieties  :  — 
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Class  i. — Simple  epithelium;  that  is,  at)  epithelium  oonaistiiig 
o(  one  layer  of  cells  only.     Its  Bubgroups  are  as  follows : — 
a.   Pavement  epithelium. 
/i.  Cubical  and  columnar  epithelium. 
e.  Ciliated  epithelium. 


r.  iB.— From  t  •Ktion  of  the  lung  of  ■ 
lir-celli,  lined  with  luge  fl»t.  nugleate 
aelli.    (Kldn  nod  Noble  SmithJ 


Class  a. — Cofnpoutid  epithelium;  that  is,  an  epithelium  con- 
sisting of  more  than  one  layer  of  cells,  fta  subgroups  are  % 
follows : — 

a.  Transitional  epithelium. 

h.  Stratified  epithelium. 


EPITRELIUM. 


This  olassiGoation  does  not  include  the  more  specialised  forma 
of  epithelium  fouud  iu  secreting  glands,  or  in  the  sense  organs, 


e  DolliiFKd,  m  mil  ■] 


lor  structures  like  hair,  and  enamel  of  tooth,  which  are  epithelial 
n  origin.     These  will  be  considered  in  their  proper  place  later  on. 


Hf.  II.— A  portiOD  of  tlin  great  omantnm  of  dos.  irhioh  iboin,  uiunint  ths  flit  codo 
tbellnin  ot  Ihe  luifue,  imall  and  Uin  Kiiiui«  of  germinating'  rodollivliain.  betveea 
irtiioh  *><  IDMir  itonulK.     x  300.    (El»n.  ] 

We  shall  for  the  present  be  content  to  study  those  already 
enumerated,  and  take  them  one  by  one. 


EPITHELIUM. 


Pavement  Epithelium. 

Tliis  consists  of  a  layer  of  flat  cells,  arraiigcH  like  flat  pavemciit- 

stoiies  accurately  lilting  together  and  iniited  by  a  small  amount 

of  cementing    material.     The  stnicttirc  6f    the    celts  and   their 

oiitUnes    may    be    best   demonstrated    by    a   process    of    double 

staining ;  one  stain,  silver  nitrate, 

to  shov  the  cementing  material, 

and    another,    like    logwood,    to 

show  up  the  nuclei  of  the  cells. 

A  portion  of  the  fresh  tissue 
is  taken  and  immersed  for  a  few 
minutes  in  a  I  per  cent,  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver ;  it  is  taken 
out,  washed  with  distilled  water, 
and  exposed  in  water  or  spirit  to 
sunlight.  The  silver  forms  a  com- 
pound with  the  cement,  which 
in  the  light  is  decomposed  or  re- 
duced, leading  to  a  flne  deposit 
of  silver,  showing  as  black  or 
brown  lines  between  the  cells,  and 
accurately  defining  their  outlines. 
The  preparation  may  then  be 
immersed  in  some  stain  like  Ic^- 
wood  to  bring  out  the  nuclei,  and 
finally  mounted  in  the  usual  way. 
The  details  of  histological  work 
can  only  be  properly  learnt  in  a 

Flg.ji.— BQrfm»Ti8wof  u  irteiTfroni       practical   claSS, 

the  mwHitorT  of  •  frog,  enihesthed       "^    »..  ,.1  ,1 

in  ■  peri-nKiiiu  iTraphitie  tohI.  gig.  z8  showB  the  appearance 

a.  The  Bricrr.  with  (ta  dnulu  miu-  ,     <     -  -  • 

eii«MStoidi»itadi«tedbybi«d  presented  m  a  preparation  of 
STTttf^f^^S."!:^  'ing-  In  the  alveoli  or  air-sacs 
imMT^dSTtib'i.l^^K^d;  "l  ^^^  lung,  pavement  epithelium 
taanoblt Smith.)  of  a  typical  kmd  is  found  form- 

ing a  lining  membrane. 
Endothelium. — Epithelium  of  similar  appearance  is  found 
lining  the  interior  of  the  whole  of  the  vascular  system,  heart, 
arteries,  capillaries,  veins,  and  lymphatics,  and  in  the  adjuncts  of 
the  circulatory  system  called  the  serous  membranes  (pericanlium, 
peritoneum,  etc.). 

This  epithelium  is  formed  from  the  middle  layer  of  the  embryo, 
the    mesoblast;    most  other  epilhetium  is  derived   either    from 
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epib]ast  or  hypoblast  Hence  it  hae  reoeJTer)  a  distinct  name, 
viz. :  endothelium. 

The  general  appearance  presented  by  etidothelium  in  serons 
niembranefl  is  sliown  in  figs.  29,  30,  and  31  ;  in  blood-vesaels  in 
fig-  32- 

The  stomata  seen  in  sonic  of  the  drawings  are  minute  openings 
surrounded  by  more  darkly  staining  cells,  which  lead  from  seroua 
cavities  into  lymphatic  vessels. 


Cabioal,  Spheroidal,  and  Colimmar  Epithelium. 

In  these  forois  of  epithelium,  the  cells  are  not  flat,  but  arc 
thick  ;  if  they  approximate  cubes  or  spheres  in  shape,  the  epi- 
thelium is  called  cubical  or  spheroidal  respectively.  Spheroidal 
epithelium  is  found  in  the  alveoli  of  secreting  glands,  such  aa  the 
salivary  glands,  liver,  and  pancreas  (see  figs.  ^^  and  34),  and  «ill 


Pig-  33. — GUndnlKr  epithelium.  SedaII  lobulfi  of  a 
Bkoccnu  gland  of  ue  tcpngue.  ihowing  iiiicl««t«d 
f ludnlu  ocU*.     K  KD.    (V.  D.HuTii.) 

he  discussed  at  length  in  connection  with  those  organs.  Cubical 
epithelium  is  found  in  the  alveoli  of  the  thyroid  (see  fig.  35),  in 
the  tubules  of  the  testis,  and  in  the  ducts  of  some  glands. 

In  columnar  epithelium  the  cells  are  tall,  and  form  a  kind  of 
palisade  or  rows  of  columns.  It  is  found  lining  the  interior 
of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  and  the  ducts  of  the  majority  of 
secreting  glands ;  it  forms  also  the  layer  on  the  outer  surface 
of  the  ovary. 

In  the  intestinal  epithelium  each  cell  has  a  distinct  brightly 
refracting  and  striated  border.  Fig.  36  shows  two  isolated  cells 
of  this  kind. 


The  nucleus  with  its  uhua]  network  and  the  vaouolated  con- 
dition of  the  protoplasm  are  very  well  aeen.  The  attached  border 
is  narrower  than  the  free  edge.      Amoeboid  lynipli  ccIIh  are  found 


)A  by  cubloal  epitb*- 

in  the  spaces  that  must  necessarily  be  left  when  cells  of  such 
a  shape  cover  a  surface.  Fig.  37  shows  a  row  of  columnar  cells 
from  the  rabbit's  intestine. 

The  next  figure  (fig.  38)  shows  the  arrangement  of  these  cells 
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Uum  hu  ■  tat  globule  n«u  ito  atUched  end.    The  (tristtid  bolder  (<lr.)  Ii  * 
[I4  and  tiu  brigbt  diK  nepaiating  it  from  tbe  cell  protoplann.    h,  nucleni  « 

—  .mnucleai  Detwnili.    a.n  CbionedDut  winriike  prajecUon  of  tbe  cell  irhkh  pmba 

fltt«d  between  Rra  adjumt  Mill.    (ScbfifeTj 

on  the  surface  of  a  villus,  one  of  the  numerous  little  projections 
found  in  the  small  intestine. 


The  gaps  seen  there  t 
called  goblet  cells.      In  s< 
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)  due  to  the  fonuation  of  what  are 
le  of  the  columnar  cells,  a  formation 


between  tbe  cplthdium  ceU« ;  tl 


re  Irmph-eoTpuaclea.    (Schlfn.) 


of  granules  occurs  which  consist  of  a  substance  called  mucigen  ; 
these  run  together,  and  are  discharged  from  the  cell  as  a  brightly 


or  Ui«  eiiKlieUiun 

«,  mwtfiped  miitn;       __,,_ 

ljiDpli-aiipii>cl«.    (Klein.) 


intfAtuul  vOloA 

inu  epithellmn; 

flbrvfl ;  ft  tamvM.  itifj 


refracting  globule  of 


leaving  the  cell  with  open  mouth  like 


a  goblet,  the  nucleus  being  surrounded  b^  the  remains  of  the 
protoplasm  in  its  narrow  stem  (see  fig.  39). 
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This  trausfonuatioQ  is  a  normal  process  oontiuually  goiog  od 
throughout  life,  the  discharged  vtuein  coutributtug  to  form  mucua. 
The  cells  themselves  may  recover  their  original  shape  after  dis- 
charge, and  repeat  the  process  later  on. 


Ciliated  fipithsliom. 

The  cells  of   ciliated  epithelium  are    gencmlljr   of    columnar 
shape  (fig  40),  but  they  may  occasionally  be  spheroidal  (fig.  41). 


^f^ 
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Each  cell  is  surmoiuited  by  a  bunch  of  fine  tapering  filameiits. 
They  were  originally  called  cilia  because  of  their  resemblance  in 


lagitudinally  anausfll 
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shape   to    eyel&sheti.       They   differ    from     eyelashes    in    being 
extremely  small,  and  in  not  being  stitf ;  they  are  iu  fact  composed 
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of  protoplasm.     During  life  these  move  to  ftud  fro,  and  bo  produce 
a  current  of  fluid  over  the  surface  the;  cover.     Like  columnar 
cells,  they  tnay  form  goblet  cells  and  discharge 
mucus. 

In  the  larger  ciliated  cells,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  border  on  which  the  cilia  are  set 
is  bright,  and  composed  of  little  knobs,  to 
each  of  which  a  cilium  is  attached ;  in  some 
cases  the  knobs  are  prolonged  into  the  cell  pro- 
toplasm as  filaments  or  rootlets  (fig.  43). 

The  bunch  of  cilia  is  homologous  with  the 
striated  border  of  columnar  cells. 

Ciliated  epithelium  is  found  in  the  human 
body,  (i)  lining  the  air  passages,  but  not  in  the 
alveoli  of  the  lungs ;  these  are  lined  by  pave- 
ment epithelium;  (i)  iq  the  Fallopian  tubes 
and  upper  part  of  the  uterus ;  (3)  in  the  ducts 
of  the  testis  known  as  the  vasa  efferentia  and 
ooni  vasculosi;  here  the  cilia  are  the  longest 
found  in  the  body ;  (4)  in  the  ventricles  of  the 
brain  and  central  canal  of  the  spinal  cord ; 
(5)  the  tail  of  a  spermatozoon  may  also  be 
regarded  as  a  long  ciUum. 

In  other  animals  cilia  are  found  in  other 
perts ;  for  instance,  in  the  frog  the  mouth  and 
gullet  are  lined  by  ciliated  cells;  in  the  tad- 
pole, the  whole  surface  of  the  body  and  especially 
the  gills  are  covered  with  cilia.  Among  the 
invertebrates  one  finds  many  protozoa  com- 
pletely covered  with  cilia ;  in  many  embiyos 
the  cilia  are  arranged  in  definite  bands  round 
the  body ;  in  the  rotifers  or  wheel  animalcules, 
a  ring  of  cilia  round  the  mouth  gives  the  name 
to  this  particular  group.  The  gills  of  many 
animals  are  covered  with  cilia ;  and  the  cells  of  the  kidney  tubules 
in  some  animals  are  ciliated. 

Ciliary  Hotion. 

Ciliary  motion  reminds  one  of  amoeboid  movement,  but  it  is 
much  more  rapid,  and  more  orderly.  It  consists  of  a  rhythmical 
movement  of  the  cilia,  a  bending  over,  followed  by  a  lessening  of 
the  curvature,  repeated  with  great  frequency. 

When  living  ciliated  epithelium,  e.g.,  from  the  gill  of  a  mussel, 
or  from  the  mouth  of  the  frog,  is  examined  under  the  microscope 
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in  a  drop  of  o'6  per  cent,  solution  of  common  salt  (normal  saline 
solution),  the  cilia  are  seen  to  be  in  constant  rapid  motion,  each 
cilium  being  fixed  at  one  end,  and  swinging  or  lashing  to  and 
fro.  The  general  impression  given  to  the  eye  of  the  observer 
is  very  similar  to  that  produced  by  waves  in  a  field  of  com,  or 
swiftly  running  and  rippling  water,  and  the  result  of  their  move- 
ment is  to  produce  a  continuous  current  in  a  definite  direction, 
and  this  direction  is  the  same  on  the  same  surface,  being  usually 
in  the  case  of  a  cavity  towards  the  external  orifice. 

There  is  not  only  rhythmicality  in  the  movement  of  a  single 
cilium,  but  each  acts  in  harmony  with  its  fellows  in  the  same 
cell,  and  on  neighbouring  cells. 

The  uses  of  cilia  can  from  the  above  be  almost  guessed  ;  in 
the  respiratory  passages  they  create  a  current  of  mucus  with 
entangled  dust  towards  the  throat ;  in  the  Fallopian  tube  or 
oviduct  they  assist  the  ovum  on  its  way  to  the  uterus ;  in  the 
gullet  of  the  frog  they  act  downwards  and  assist  swallowing ;  in 
the  ciliated  protozoa  they  are  locomotive  organs.  Over  the 
gills  of  marine  animals  they  keep  up  a  fresh  supply  of  water, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  rotifers,  which  are  fixed  animals,  the  current 
of  water  brings  food  to  the  mouth. 

Ciliary  motion  is  independent  of  the  will,  of  the  direct  influence 
of  the  nervous  system,  and  of  muscular  contraction.  It  may 
continue  for  several  hours  after  death  or  removal  from  the  body, 
provided  the  portion  of  tissue  under  examination  be  kept  moist. 
Its  independence  of  the  nervous  system  is  shown  also  in  its 
occurrence  in  the  lowest  invertebrate  animals  which  are  un- 
provided with  anything  analogous  to  a  nervous  system,  in  its 
persistence  in  animals  killed  by  prussic  acid,  by  narcotic  or 
other  poisons,  and  after  the  direct  application  of  narcotics,  such 
as  morphia,  opium,  and  belladonna,  to  the  ciliary  surface,  or  of 
electricity  through  it.  The  vapour  of  chloroform  arrests  the 
motion,  but  it  is  renewed  on  the  discontinuance  of  the  applica- 
tion. The  movement  ceases  when  the  cilia  are  deprived  of 
oxygen,  although  it  may  continue  for  a  time  in  the  absence  of 
free  oxygen,  but  is  revived  on  the  admission  of  this  gas.  Car- 
bonic acid  stops  the  movement.  The  contact  of  various  sub- 
stances, e.g,f  bile,  strong  acids,  and  alkalis,  will  stop  the  motion 
altogether ;  but  this  seems  to  depend  chiefly  on  destruction  of 
the  delicate  substance  of  which  the  cilia  are  composed.  Tem- 
peratures above  45°  C.  and  near  0°  C.  stop  the  movement, 
whereas  moderate  heat  and  dilute  alkalis  are  favourable  to  the 
action  and  revive  the  movement  after  temporary  cessation.  The 
exact  explanation  of  ciliary  movement  is  not  known ;  whatever 
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may  be  the  exact  cause,  the  moTement  must  depend  upon  some 
changes  going  on  in  the  cell  to  which  the  cilia  are  attached,  as 
when  the  latter  are  cut  off  from  the  cell  the  movement  ceases, 
and  when  severed  so  that  a  portion  of  the  cilia  are  left  attached 
to  the  cell,  the  attached  and  not  the  severed  portions  continue 
the  movement.  The  most  probable  cause  of  the  movement  is 
that  it  is  part  of  the  inherent  power  which  protoplasm  possesses, 
and  that  the  cilia  are  but  prolongations  of  the  spongioplasm 
of  the  cell.  It  has  been  suggested  by  Engelmann  that  if  this 
be  the  case,  the  contractile  part  of  the  protoplasm  is  only  on 
the  concave  side  of  a  curved  ciUum,  and  that  when  this  contracts 
that  the  cilium  is  brought  downwards ;  where  relaxation  occurs, 
the  cilium  rebounds  by  the  elastic  recoil  of  the  convex  border. 

Schafer  has  suggested  that  the  flow  of  hyaloplasm  backwards 
and  forwards  will  explain  ciliary  as  it  will  amoeboid  movement 
In  an  amodboid  cell,  the  spongioplasm  is  irregular  in  arrange- 
ment, hence  an  outflow  of  hyaloplasm  from  it  can  occur  in  any 
direction.  But  in  the  curved  projection  called  a  cilium,  the 
hyaloplasm  can  obviously  flow  in  only  one  direction  into  the 
cilium  and  back  again.  The  flow  of  more  hyaloplasm  into  the 
spongioplasm  of  the  cilium  will  cause  it  to  curve,  the  flow 
of  the  hyaloplasm  back  into  the  body  of  the  cell  will  cause  the 
cilium  to  straighten. 

The  action  of  dilute  alkalis  and  acids  on  cilia  is  interesting. 
Dilute  acids  stop  ciliary  motion ;  and  cilia,  if  allowed  to  act  in 
salt  solution  for  a  time,  get  more  and  more  languid  and  finally 
cease  acting  ;  in  popular  language  they  become  fatigued.  Now 
we  shall  find  in  muscle  that  fatigue  is  largely  due  to  the  accumu- 
lation of  the  acid  products  of  muscular  activity ;  remove  the 
sarco-lactic  acid  and  fatigue  passes  off.  It  is  probable  that 
the  same  occurs  in  other  contractile  tissues ;  the  cilia  gradually 
stop,  due  to  acid  products  of  their  activity  collecting  around 
them ;  when  these  are  neutralised  with  dilute  alkali  the  cilia 
resume  activity. 

Transitional  Epithelium. 

This  term  has  been  applied  to  cells  which  are  neither  arranged 
in  a  single  layer,  as  is  the  case  with  simple  epithelium,  nor  yet 
in  many  superimposed  strata,  as  in  stratified  epithelium ;  in 
other  words,  it  is  employed  when  epithelial  cells  are  found  in  two, 
three,  or  four  superimposed  layers. 

The  upper  layer  may  be  either  columnar,  ciliated,  or  squamous. 
When  the  upper  layer  is  columnar  or  ciliated  the  second  layer 
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coiiaists  oE  smaller  cells  fitted  into  the  inequalitiea  of  the  oells 
above  them,  as  in  the  trachea  (fig.  41). 

The  epithelium  which  is  met  nith  liuiog  the  urinarj  bladder 
and  ureters  is,  however,  the  traiisitional  par  exeelUnee.  In  this 
varietj  there  are  two  or  three  kyera  of  cells,  the  upper  being 
more  or  less  flattened  according  to  the  full  or  collapsed  conditJon 
of  the  organ,  their  under  surface  being  marked  with  one  or  more 
depressions,  into  which  tbe  heads  of  the  neit  layer  of  clubshaped 
cells  fit.  Between  the  lower  and  narrower  parts  of  the  second 
row  of  cells  are  fixed  the  irregular  cells  which  constitute  the 
third  row ;  sometimes  a  fourth  row  is  present  (fig.  44),  It  can 
be  easily  understood,  therefore,  that  if  a  scraping  of  the  u 


Fig.  44.— EpitbeUum  of  the  bUdder.    a,  one  Fig.  j;.— Tmuitiou]  spiUielul  kIIb 

or  tbe  ceUi  of  (lie  Bist  row;  »,■«]]  of  from  ■  scnpiiw  of  Oh  nnmHu 

ths  lenind  row;  c,  celli  i*  liii,  or  Bnt.  m«Dbnueot  the  bladdet  ot  ihe 

eecond,  and  deepemUyen.  (Obentelner.)  rabbit.    [T.  D.  Harris.) 

membrane  of  the  bladder  is  teased,  and  examined  under  the  micro- 
scope, cells  of  a  great  variety  of  forms  may  be  made  out  (fig.  45). 
Each  cell  contains  a  large  nucleus,  and  the  larger  and  superficial 
cells  often  possess  two. 

Stratified  Epithelium. 

The  term  ttmtiJUd  epithelium  is  employed  when  the  cells 
forming  the  epithelium  are  arranged  in  a  considerable  number  of 
Buporimpoaod  layers.  Tlie  shape  and  size  of  the  cells  of  the 
different  layers,  aa  well  as  the  number  of  the  layers,  vary  in 
different  situations ;  but  the  superficial  cells  are,  as  a  rule,  of  the 
squamous,  or  seoly  variety,  and  the  deepest  of  the  columnar  form. 

The  cells  of  the  intermediate  layers  are  of  different  shapes,  but 
those  of  the  middle  layers  are  more  or  leas  rounded.  The  super- 
ficial cells  are  broad  and  overlap  by  their  edges  (fig.  46).  Their 
chemical  composition  is  differeat  from  that  of  the  underlying  cells, 
aa  they  conUin  keratin,  and  ore  therefore  homy  in  character. 
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The  DudeoB  is  often  not  apparent.  The  really  cellular  nature 
of  erm  the  diy  and  shrivelled  scales  caat  off  from  the  surfaoe  of 
the  epidermis  can  be  proved  by 
the  application  of  caustic  potash, 
which  rapidly  causes  them  to 
swell  and  assume  their  original 
form. 

The  squamous  cells  exist  in 
the  greatest  number  of  layers  in 
the  epidennis  or  superficitil  part 
of  the  skin  ;  the  most  superficial 
of  these  are  being  continually 
removed  by  friction,  and  new  cells  from  below  supply  the  place 
of  those  oast  off. 


Fig.  47-— VerUal  ■kUob  of  tha  Mnttted  apithetiuiB  ot  the  nbbit'i  eomea.  a.  Hntf  rior 
flpitiulluni,  ihowlng  Uw  different  iIhih  of  tiw  wlla  at  Tariom  deptliA  from  the  fre« 
mtaoe ;  i,  n  portion  of  tbe  subBtuKe  of  Donwu.    (Kleio.) 

The  intermediate  cells  approach  more  to  the  flat  variety  the 
nearer  they  are  to  the  surface,  and  to  the  columnar  as  they 
approach  the  lowest  layer.  There 
may  be  considerable  intercellular 
intervals ;  and  in  many  of  the 
deeper  layers  of  epitheliiun  in  the 
mouth  and  skin  the  outline  of 
the  cells  is  very  irr^ular,  in 
consequence  of  processes  passing 
from  cell  to  cell  across  these  in- 
tervab. 

Such  cells  (fig.  48)  are  termed 
"ridge  and  furrow,"  "cogged" 
or  "prickle"  cells.  These 
■■  priokl«  ■■  ™  prolongation,  of  'JSSSSST  »£.,""  "'  ' 

the  intracellular  network  which 

run  across  from  cell  to  cell,  thus  joining  them  together,  the  inter- 
atices  being  filled  by  lymph  and  transparent  intercellular  cement 
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substanoe.  When  this  increases  in  quantity  in  inflammation  the 
cells  are  pushed  further  apart,  and  the  connecting  fibrils  or 
"  prickles  "  elongated  and  therefore  more  clearly  visible. 

The  columnar  cells  of  the  deepest  layer  are  distinctly  nucleated; 
they  multiply  rapidly  by  division ;  and  as  new  cells  are  formed 
beneath,  they  press  the  older  cells  forwards  to  be  in  turn  pressed 
forwards  themselves  towards  the  surface,  gradually  altering  in 
shape  and  chemical  composition  until  they  are  cast  off  from  the 
surface. 

Stratified  epithelium  is  found  in  the  following  situations : — 
(i)  Forming  the  epidermis,  covering  the  whole  of  the  external 
surface  of  the  body  ;  (2)  Covering  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
nasal  orifice,  tongue,  mouth,  pharynx,  and  oesophagus ;  (3)  As 
the  conjunctival  epithelium,  covering  the  cornea ;  (4)  Lining  the 
vagina  and  the  vaginal  part  of  the  cervix  uteri. 

Nutrition  of  Epithelium. 

Epithelium  has  no  blood-vessels ;  it  is  nourished  by  lymph. 
When  the  blood  is  circulating  through  the  thin-walled  small  blood- 
vessels in  the  tissues  beneath  the  epitheliiim,  some  of  its  fluid 
constituents  escape.  This  fluid  is  called  lymph  ;  it  penetrates  to 
all  parts  of  the  cellular  elements  of  tissues  and  nourishes  them. 
In  the  thicker  varieties  of  epithelium,  the  presence  of  the  irregular 
minute  channels  between  the  prickle  cells  (fig.  48)  enables  the 
lymph  to  soak  more  readily  between  the  cells  than  it  would 
otherwise  be  able  to  do.  Epithelium  is  also  destitute  of  nerves 
as  a  rule.  But  in  stratified  epithelium,  particularly  that  ^covering 
the  cornea  at  the  front  of  the  eye  and  in  the  deeper  layers  of  the 
epidermis,  a  plexus  of  nerve  fibrils  is  found.  ^ 

Chemistry  of  Epithelium. 

There  is  not  much  to  add  to  what  has  been  already  stated 
concerning  cells ;  protoplasm  and  nucleus  have  the  same  chemical 
composition  as  has  been  already  described  in  Chapter  II.  Two 
new  substances  have,  however,  been  mentioned  in  the  foregoing 
chapter — ^namely,  mucin  and  keratin. 

Mucin. — This  is  a  widely  distributed  substance  occurring  in 
epithelial  cells  or  shed  out  by  them  (see  goblet  cells,  fig/  39).  It 
also  forms  the  chief  constituent  of  the  cementing  substance 
between  epithelial  cells.  We  shall  again  meet  with  it  in  the 
intercellular  substance  of  the  connective  tissues.  The  mucin 
obtained  from  different  sources  varies  in  composition  and  reactions. 
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There  are  probably  several  mucins,  but  they  all  agree  in  the 
following  points : — 

(a)  Physical  character :  viscid  and  tenacious. 

(b)  Precipitability  from  solutions  by  acetic  acid.  They  all 
dissolve  in  dilute  alkalis,  like  lime-water. 

(c)  They  are  all  compounds  of  proteid,  with  a  carbohydrate 
material  which  has  been  provisionally  called  animal  gum ; 
by  treatment  with  dilute  mineral  acid  this  is  hydrated  into 
a  reducing  but  non-fermentable  sugar-like  substance. 

The  substance  mucin,  when  it  is  formed  within  cells  (goblet 
cells,  cells  of  mucous  glands),  is  preceded  in  the  cells  by  granules 
of  a  substance  which  is  not  mucin,  but  is  readily  changed  into 
mucin.  This  precursor,  or  mother-substance  of  mucin,  is  called 
mvcigtn  or  mueinogen. 

Keratin,  or  homy  material,  is  the  substance  found  in  the  sur- 
face layers  of  the  epidermis,  in  hairs,  nails,  hoofs,  and  horns.  It 
is  very  insoluble,  and  chiefly  differs  from  proteids  in  its  high 
percentage  of  sulphur.  Keratin  is  a  member  of  a  heterogeneous 
group  of  proteid-like  substances  which  are  called  albuminoids, 
and  several  more  members  of  this  group  we  shall  have  to  consider 
in  our  next  chapter  on  the  connective  tissues. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

THE  CONNECTIVE  TISSUES. 

The  connective  tissues  are  the  following : — 

1 .  Areolar  tissue. 

2.  Fibrous  tissue. 

3.  Elastic  tissue.  ' 

4.  Adipose  tissue. 

5.  Retiform  and  lymphoid  tissues. 

6.  Jelly-like  tissue. 

7.  Cartilage. 

8.  Bone  and  dentine. 

9.  Blood. 

At  first  sight  these  numerous  tissues  appear  to  form  a  very 
heterogeneous  group,  including  the  most  solid  tissues  of  the  body 
(bone,  dentine)  and  the  most  fluid  (blood). 
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But  on  examining  a  little  more  deeply,  one  finds  that  the 
grouping  of  these  apparently  different  tissues  together  depends 
on  a  number  of  valid  reasons,  which  may  be  briefly  stated  as 
follows : — 

1.  They  all  resemble  each  other  in  origin.  All  are  formed 
from  the  mesoblast,  the  middle  layer  of  the  embryo. 

2.  They  resemble  each  other  structurally ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
cellular  element  is  at  a  minimum,  and  the  intercellular 
material  at  a  maximum. 

3.  They  resemble  each  other  functionally ;  they  form  the 
skeleton,  and  act  as  binding,  supporting,  or  connecting 
tissues  to  the  softer  and  more  vital  tissues. 

An  apology  is  sometimes  made  for  calling  the  blood  a  tissue, 
because  one's  preconceived  idea  of  a  tissue  or  texture  is  that  it 
must  be  something  of  a  solid  nature.  But  all  the  tissues  contain 
water.  Muscular  tissue  contains,  for  instance,  at  least  three- 
quarters  of  its  weight  as  water.  Blood,  after  all,  is  not  much 
more  liquid  than  muscle.  Blood,  moreover,  contains  cellular 
elements  analogous  to  the  cells  of  other  tissues,  but  separated  by 
large  quantities  of  a  fluid  intercellular  material  called  blood- 
plasma. 

Blood  is  also  mesoblastic,  and  thus  the  two  first  characteristics 
of  a  connective  tissue  are  present.  It  does  not  fulfil  the  third 
condition  by  contributing  to  the  support  of  the  body  as  part  of 
the  skeleton,  but  it  does  so  in  another  sense,  and  serves  to 
support  the  body  by  conveying  nutriment  to  all  parts. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  a  consideration  of  this  long  list  of 
tissues,  one  by  one,  in  the  order  named. 


Areolar  Tissue. 

It  is  convenient  to  take  this  first,  as  it  is  a  very  typical 
connective  tissue.  It  has  a  wide  distribution,  and  constitutes 
the  subcutaneous,  subserous,  and  submucous  tissues.  It  forms 
sheaths  (fascise)  for  muscles,  nerves,  blood-vessels,  glands,  and 
internal  organs,  binding  them  in  position  and  penetrating  into 
their  interior,  supports  and  connects  their  individual  parts. 

If  one  takes  a  little  of  the  subcutaneous  tissue  from  an  animal, 
and  stretches  it  out  on  a  glass  slide,  it  appears  to  the  naked  eye 
like  a  soft^  fleecy  network  of  fine  white  fibres,  with  here  and  there 
wider  fibres  joining  it.     It  is,  moreover,  elastic. 

But  in  order  to  make  out  its  structure  accurately  it  is  necessary 
to  examine  the  thinnest  portions  of  the  film  with  the  microscope,  and 
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the  action  of  staining  and  other  re^ente  nwj  then  be  vltM  utiidicil. 
By  such  means  it  is  seen  that  this  tj-pical  oounectivc  tissue  consists 


These 


of  four  different  kinds  of  material,  or,  as  they  may  be  termed 
hittoloffical  elemenU.     They  are  ;— 

(a)  Cells,  or  oonnectiTe-tisBue  cor- 
poscles. 

(b)  A  homogeneous  matrix,  ground 
Bubatanoe,  or  intercellular  mate- 
rial. 

(c)  White  fibres  \ 

(d)  Yellow  or  elastic  fibres  | 
are  deposited  in  the  matrix. 

In  considering  these  four  histological 
elements  we  may  firet  take  the  fibres, 
beoaase  they  are  the  most  obyious  and 
abundant  of  the  structures  obserrable. 

The  white  fibrtt.  These  are  ex- 
quisitely fine  fibres  collected  into 
bundles  which  have  a  wavy  outline. 
The  bundles  run  in  different  directions, 
forming  an  irregular  network,  the 
meshes  between  which  are  called 
areola ;  hence  the  name  areolar.  The 
individual  fibres  never  branch  or  join 
other  fibres,  but  they  may  pass  from  oue  bundle  to  another. 

On  treatment  with  dilute  acetic  acid  thev  become  swollen  aii<l 
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indistinct)  leaving  the  other  structures  mixed  with  them  more 
apparent. 

They  are  composed  of  the  chemical  substance  called  collagen. 
On  boiling  they  yield  gelatin;  some  chemists  regard  collagen 
a8  the  anhydride  of  gelatin ;  but  whether  this  is  so  or  not,  the 
gelatin  is  undoubtedly  derived  from  the  collagen.  Gelatin  is  a 
proteid-like  substance  though  not  a  proteid.  It  belongs  to  the 
class  of  albuminoids.  Its  most  characteristic  property  is  its  power 
of  jellying  or  gelatinising  ;  that  is,  it  is  soluble  in  hot  water,  but 
on  cooling  the  solution  it  sets  into  a  jelly. 

The  yellow  or  elastic  fibres.  These  are  seen 
readily  after  the  white  fibres  are  rendered  almost  in- 
visible by  treatment  with  dilute  acetic  acid,  or  after 
staining  with  such  dyes  as  magenta  and  orcein,  for 
which  elastic  fibres  have  a  great  affinity.  They  are 
bigger  than  the  white  fibres,  have  a  distinct  outline, 
and  a  straight  course ;  they  run  singly,  branch,  and 
join  neighbouring  fibres  (fig.  50). 

The  material  of  which  the  elastic  fibres  are  com- 
posed is  called  elastin  ;  this  is  another  albuminoid. 
It  is  unaltered,  as  we  have  seen,  by  dilute  acid. 
It  also  resists  the  action  of  very  strong  acid,  and  is 
not  affected  by  boiling  water. 

The  bundles  of  white  fibres  which  have  been 
swollen  out  by  dilute  acetic  acid  sometimes  ex- 
hibit constrictions  as  in  fig.  5 1.  These  are  due  to 
elastic  fibres  or  cell  processes  encircling  them  and 
preventing  the  swelling  at  those  points. 

Connective-tissue  corpuscles.  These  are  the  cells 
of  connective  tissue:  several  varieties  may  be 
made  out,  especially  after  a  preparation  has 
been  stained. 

1.  Flattened  cells,  branched,  and  often  united 
by  their  processes,  as  in  the  cornea. 

2.  Flattened  cells,  unbranched,  and  joined  edge 
to  edge  like  the  cells  of  an  epithelium ;  these  are  well  seen 
in  the  sheath  of  a  tendon. 

3.  Plasma  cells  of  Waldeyer,  varying  greatly  in  size  and  form, 
but  not  flattened.     The  protoplasm  is  much  vacuolated. 

4.  Granule  cells  :  like  plasma  cells,  but  containing  albuminous 
granules  (stainable  by  eosin)  instead  of  vacuoles. 

5.  Wander  cells  :  white  blood-corpuscles  which  have  emigrated 
from  the  neighbouring  blood-vessels. 

6.  Pigment  cells :  these  are  seen  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue? 


./: 


Fig.  51.— A  white 
bundle  swollen 
by  acetic  acid. 
(Toldt.) 
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of  many  animals,  e.g.,  the  frog,  and  in  the  choroid  coat  of 
the  eyeball. 
Fig.  55  shows  a  highly  magnified    view  of  a  small  piece  of 
stibcubuieous  tissue,  aod  illustrates  the  irregular  way  in  which 
the  fibres  aod  oella  are  intermixed. 


Fig.  51.— Buni&ed  pigmant- 

oeDt,  tmm  the  tMU  ot 

[(■!*.— HoilBHitkl  pnpustlim  of  tha  wmua  of  the  choroid  awt  of  tha 

frog,  etaiiied  In  goul  cbloiide  1  ihairiiic  the  ere.    x  j  "    "* 

giDuid  (ulirtuuie  [•  oompletd^  njloiiriea,  rulfonn' 


-n* 


tig.  u. — Flat,  pigToaQt^d,  branched  oonneotlTe-tdme  oelli  from  tha  ah««th  of  a  lam 
blDOd'Teiaeli^the  frog'amnanteiT ;  thapigoeDtliriatdlatilbntad  nniformlrthronch- 
out  the  (ubatwue  of  the  lu^er  «11.  (»n«eqaeDtlT  aome  parta  ot  It  look  bUfkn  than 
othcva(iineonb«ctedatateK  In  the  two  nniUlnoellvmoatof  thepigmentiawlthdrmwn 
iuto  the  cell-body,  aotbal  thej  ■ppe*I'iiii>UiiT,b1uker,  and  loabnuiched.  X  350. 
[Klein  and  Noble  Sinitfa.J 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  undifTerentiated  intercellular 
material  which  is  called 

The  ffrotmd-mtbUance.  This  may  be  represented  in  fig.  5  5  by 
the  white  background  of  the  paper. 

It  may  be  readily  demonstrated  in  &  silver  nittste  prepa- 
ration ;  for  the  intercellular  material  has  the  same  property  of 
reduMilg  silver  salts   in    the  aimlight  that  the  cement-material 
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of  epithelium  has.      It  becomes  in  consequence  dark  brown,  ' 
the  exception  of  the  spaces  occupied  by  the  corpuaoles. 


The  spaces  intercommunicate  like  the  cells,  and  being  con- 
siderably larger  than  the  cells  form  a  ramifying  network  of 
irregular  channels,  which  were  first  termed  by  v.  Recklinghausen 


dTDitnte.    The  cell  ■{ 


the  Saft  KandleAen,  or  little  juice  canals.  Areolar  tissue  is  certainly 
provided  with  blood-Tessels,  but  the  tissue  elemente  are,  as  in  all 
tissues,  provided  with  nutriment  by  the  exudat'ion  from  the  blood 
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called  lymph.    The  Soft  Kandlchen  enable  the  lymph  to  penetrate 
to  every  part  of  the  areolar  tissue. 


DeTslt^ment  of  Areolar  Tiaaae. 

The  mesoblaetic  cells  in  those  parts  where  the  tissue  is  to  be 
formed  beeome  branched  and  fosifomi. 


These    ultimately   beootne   the    oonnectiTe-tiBsue    corpuscles, 
and  they  get  more  and  mtne  widely  separated  by  intercellular 


n^.  jS.— JallT  of  WIuutoD,    r,  mniflad  oella  intemnDiDuiikaUng  br  their  bruicha*.    t,t, 
row  o(  lympli-cella.   /,  flbm  dareJopiBg'  In  Ul«  gnnmd  nbaUnca.    (BuiTiar.) 

material,  partly  shed  out  by  the  cells  themselves,  partly  shed  out 
from  the  neighbouring  blood-vessels.  This  becomes  the  ground 
substance.  The  fibres  form  subsequently  in  this  as  crystals  may 
be  deposited  by  a  liquid.  At  one  time  it  was  believed  that  the 
cells  themselves  became  elongated  and  converted  into  fibres.     No 
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doubt  tlie  cells  do  exercise  a  controUiag  influence  on  flbr»-formation 
in  their  ne^hbourhood,  but  it  is  estremelj  doubtful  whether  they 
ever  become  fibres.  The  formation  of  fibres  ia  now  believed  to  be 
intercellular.     Some  of  the  fibres  formed  are  of  the  white,  others 


Ig- jg.—Cenitoinneiit  ol  elutiii  tiine  bf  depmitioa 
ibmied  by  rows  gf  elastic  fpvmlv.    F^  plLtelih 


if  eltxOc  ipsmiln.    P,  Dl&tclike  eipwulini  ot 


of  the  yellow  variety.  In  the  case  of  the  elaatio  fibres,  rows  of 
granules  of  elastin  are  first  deposited  ;  these  joining  together  in 
single  or  multiple  rows  form  the  long  fibres  r  traces  of  this  are 
seen  in  traosTerse  markings  occasionally  noticeable  in  the  l&iger 
elastic  fibres. 

Fibrous  Tissue. 

This  is  a  kind  of  connective  tissue  in  which  the  white  fibres 
predominate ;    it   ia    found   in    tendons  and   lij^meDts,    in    the 


Fis.  60.— uatnn  *ut«  in 
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perioBt«um,  dun  mater,  true  skiii,  the  Bclerotio  coat  of  the  e;e, 
and  in  the  thicker  faacise  tmd  aponeuroaee  of  muscle. 


Fig.  Gi.— Cudal  tMidtiu  ot  Toong  nt,  ihoiriiif  ttw  uniummt,  torm,  and  rtnutore  ot 

theModonodli.    x  joo.    (Rlnn.) 

The  tissue  is  one  of  great  strength  ;  this  is  conferred  upon  it 
by  the  arrangement  of  the  fibres,  the  bundleB  of  which  run 
parallel,  union  here,  aa  elsewhere, 
giving  strength.  The  fibres  of  the 
same  bundle  now  and  then  intersect 
each  other.  The  cells  in  tendons 
(fig.  6i)  are  forced  to  take  up  a 
similar  orderly  arrangement,  and  are 
arranged  in  long  chains  in  the 
ground  substance  separating  the 
bundled  of  fibres,  and  are  more  or 
leas  regularly  quadrilateral  with  large 
round  nuclei  containing  nucleoli, 
which  are  generally  placed  so  as  to 
be  nearly  contiguous  in  two  cells. 
Each  of  these  cells  consists  of  a 
thick    body,   from    which   prooeaees 


I  in  various  directions  into,  and 
[jally  fill  up  the  spaoea  between, 
the   bundles  of    fibres.     The    rows        ^^ul^uid^iu^M^ 


..B — — TjiiUTOcmeotionoftmdon 

partially  fill  up  the  spaoea  between,        tmn  ■  cnw  HstiDn  of  tb«  un  of 


another  by  lines  of  cement  aubetanoe.        t*"  Mndinom  bund]**  m  t™»- 
The  cells  are  generally  marked  by 

one  or  more  lines  or  stripes  when  viewed  longitudinally.     This 
appearance  is  really  produced  by  the  wing-like  processes  of  the 
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cell,  which  project  ftway  from  the  chief  part  of  the  cell  in  different 
direotioDB.  Theae  processee  not  being  in  the  sune  plane  as  the 
body  of  the  cell  are  out  of  focus,  and  give  rise  to  dieae  bright 
stripes  when  the  cells  are  looked  at  from  above  and  are  in  focus. 


fig.  £3.— Cdl  IDMM  of  (cndoii,  brmurht  JDb)  viev  bi  Ocabiuiit  with  lilTEir  nltnte. 
(After  Sohlfar.) 

The  branched  character  of  the  cells  is  seen  in  transveree  aectiou 
iu  fig.  63. 

The  cell  spaces  in  which  the  cells  lie  are  in  arrangement  like 
the  cells ;  thej  can  be  brought  into  relief  by  staining  with  silver 
nitrate  (see  fig.  63). 

Elostio  Tisane. 
This  is  a  form  of  connective  tissue  in  which  the  yellow  or 
elastic  fibres  predominate.  The  yellow  fibres  are  larger  than  those 
found  in  areolar  tissue  (see  fig.  64), 
and  are  bound  into  bundles  by 
areolar  tissue.  It  is  found  iu  the 
ligamentum  nuchce  of  the  ox,  horse, 
and  many  other  animals ;  in  the 
ligamenta  subflava  of  man  ;  in  the 
arteries  and  veins,  constituting  the 
fenestrated  coat  of  Henle ;  in  the 
lungs  and  trachea ;  in  the  stylo- 
hyoid, thyro-hyoid,  and  crico-thy- 
roid  ligamenta;  in  the  true  vocal 

Structure. — Elastic  tissue  occurs 
iu  various  forais,  from  a  stnicture- 
lees,  elastic  membrane  to  a  tissue 
whose  chief  constituents  are  bundles 
of    fibres    crossing    each    other   at 

^™wilSSSi.*^ri.;?°S^w^'  '"ff^^nt  angles;  when  seen  iu 
bundles  elastic  fibres  are  yellowish 

iu  colour,  but  individual  fibres  are  not  so  distinctly  coloured.     The 
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burger  elastio  fibres  are  often  traiiHTaiBely  marked,  indicating  their 
mode  of  origin  {see  p.  44),  and  on  transTerse  section  are  seen  to 
be  angular  (6g.  65}. 

Elastic  tissue,  being  extensible  and  elastic  (i.e.,  recoiling  aft«r 
it  has  been  stretched),  has  a  most  important  use  in  assisting  mus- 
cular tissue  in  a  mechanical  way,  and  so 
lessening  the  vear  and  tear  of  such 
an  important  tissue  as  muscle.  Thus, 
in  the  ligamenta  aubflava  of  the 
human  vertebral  column  it  assists  in 
the  maintenaiice  of  the  erect  posture ; 
in  the  ligamentum  nuch»  in  the  neck 
of  quadrupeds  it  assists  in  the  raising 
of  the  bead  and  in  keeping  it  in  that 
position.  In  the  arterial  walls,  aud  in 
the  air  tubes  and  lungs,  it  has  a 
simitar  important  action,  as  we  shall     „    ,     ,^  ., 

,         *j.  ,,  i_.      ,         ,       Fig.  6s.— TnuHiene  wrtton  o( » 

see  when    discussing  the  subjects  of  wotioB  of  ii«.  muhB,  ihow- 

.1  >..  I  Inr  Uia  ontlina  of  the  fltna. 

the  Circulation  and  respiration.  {Sta  BUhr.) 

We  now  come  to  those  forms  of  oon- 
Qective  tissue  in  which  the  cells  rather  than  the  fibres  are  most 
prominent. 

Adipose  Tiaaae. 

DUbribuiion. — In  almost  all  regious  of  the  human  body  a 
larger  or  smaller  quantity  of  adipose  or  fatty  tissue  is  preseut ; 
the  chief  exceptions  being  the  subcu- 
taneous tissue  of  the  eyelids,  penis  and 
scrotum,  the  nympiue,  and  tiie  cavity 
of  the  cranium.  Adipose  tittite  is  also 
absent  from  the  sulmtance  of  many 
organs,  as  the  lungs  and  liver. 

Adipose  tissue  is  almost  always 
found  seated  in  areolar  tissue,  and 
forms  in  its  meshes  little  masses  of 
unequal  size  and  irregular  shape,  to 
which  the  term  lobtUfs  is  commonly 

anolied.  Fta-  W.— OrdimiT  fat-oalli  tt  n 

*^'l,        ,  IT    J  .L  futtimrtlntlieiwieiituiorfi 

Stritcture. — Under    the   microscope  «t.   (KMn.) 

adipose    tissue    is    found    to    consist 

essentially  of  little  vesicles  or  cells  which  present  dark,  sharply- 
defined  edges  wheu  viewed  with  transmitted  light :  they  are 
about  thi  "^  T^  o'  ^i*  i^t^h  "^  diameter ;  each  consists  of  a 
structureless   and    colourless   membrane  or    bag  formed  of    the 
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renuuoe  of  the  original  protopluin  of  the  oell,  filled  with  taKty 
matter,  which  is  liquid  duriog  life,  but  is  io  purt  scriidified  {or 


Kg.  6;— Oronp  ol  lit-odk  [r  c)  irith  mpUlMj  nmtlM  (c).    {Nobis  Pmltli.) 

sometimea  cryetaUised)  aft«r  death.  A  nucleus  ia  alw&ya  present 
in  some  part  or  other  of  the  cell-protoplasm,  hnt  in  the  ordinary 
condition  of  the  cell  it  is  not  eaailj  or  always  visible  (fig.  67). 


FIS-  ia.— Blood.veHd*  of  *dipoae 
ToaelB  only  us  tepmenUd. 


fut-TfitldH  of  one  border  of  Cbfl  lobule  HpftfatelT  i«pR*onted. 
(rf  tbs  unngvmBnt  of  tlis  npilliuleg  (e)  DDthsextaW  of  tbc  vsi 
micnlBad.    (Todd  uid  Bovmui. ) 


This  membrane  and  the  nucleus  can  generally  be  brought  into 
view  by  staining  the  tisane  :    it  can  be  still  more  satisfactorily 
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dcmonstnted  bj  ratraoting  the  contents  of  the  fat-cells  with 
etiker,  when  the  shrunken,  shrivelled  membranes  remain  behind. 
By  mutual  pressure,  fat-cells  assume  a  polyhedral  figure  (fig.  67). 
When  stained  with  oemic  acid  fat-cells  appear  black. 

The  cells  are  surrounded  by  capillary  blood-vessels  (Bg.  68) ; 
the  little  clusters  thus  formed  are  grouped  into  small  masses,  and 
held  so  by  areolar  tissue. 

The  oily  matter  cootained  iu 
the  cells  ia  composed  of  the 
compounds  of  fatty  acids  with 
glycerin,  which  are  named  olein, 
ttearin,  and  palmitin. 

DeTelopmeat  of  Adipose 
Tisane.  —  Fat-cella  are  de- 
veloped from  connective- tissue 
corpuBcleB  ;  connective  -  tissue 
cells  may  be  found  exhibiting 
every  intermediate  gradation 
between  an  ordioacy  connective- 
tissue  corpuscle  and  a  mature 
fatrcell.  The  process  of  develop- 
ment is  as  follows :  a  few  small  Fig.6,._Aiobul«ofd™toei,w^Po«ti«» 
drops  of  oil  make  their  appear-        from  «nri^tnioiiUu' tabu,    ".ephfrf- 

'    .        ,  ,  ,    ,  ca]  or,  fmm  prsuure,  nilTbcdial    crlU 

ance  m  the  protoplasm  and  by  with  Ujne  emtmi  nudftu*.  nmnimasd 

their  confluence  a  larger  drop  SLTtS^  i'Sf^^'^'.pZiS 

is  produced  (Bgs.  69  and  70) :  ^lu^^tJ^'A.  'V  SlSo^iITI^;:?- 

this  pradually  iucreasea  in  size  "w  ^ow  ths  nucieiu  with  enda«ii« 

,  r      1  ...  pTotopUBQ   u  beiDg    preond    Gowftida 

at   the   expense  of    the   ongmal  periphery,     d,  Nudem  ol  endotbelium 

protopla«n  of  the  cell,  which        g„rg%^*"~''     »■<»"'" 
becomes  correspondingly  dimi- 
nished in  quantity  till  in  the  mature  cell  it  only  forms  a  thin  film, 
with  a  flattened  nucleus  imbedded  iu  its  substance  (fig.  66). 

TdBselB  and  Nervea. — A  lai^e  number  of  blood-vessels  are 
foimd  in  adipose  tissue,  which  subdivide  until  each  lobule  of  fat 
contains  a  fine  meshwork  of  capillaries  ensheathing  each  individual 
fat-cell  (Gg.  68).  Although  nerve  fibres  pass  through  the  tissue, 
no  nerves  have  been  demonstrated  to  terminate  in  it. 

The  Uses  of  Adipose  Tisaue.— Among  the  uses  of  adipose 
tissue  these  are  the  chief : — 

a.  It  serves  as  a  store  of  combustible  matter  which  may  be 
reabsorbed  into  the  blood  when  occasion  requires,  and,  being 
used  up  in  the  metabolism  of  the  tissues,  helps  to  preserve  the 
heat  of  the  body. 

b.  Part  of  the  fat  which  is  situated  beneath  the  skin  must,  by 
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its  want  of  oonduotiag  power,  aasist  in  preTenting  undue  waste  of 
the  heat  of  the  body  by  escape  from  the  Buiface. 

c.  Ab  a  packing  material,  fat  serves  very  admirably  to  fill  up 
spaoea,  to  form  a  soft  and  yielding  yet  elastic  material  wherewith 
to  wrap  tender  and  delicate  structures,  or  form  a  bed  with  like 


F)g.  70.— Bnnobed  oODaeatiTe-UMue  corpiucin,  dsnlaplng  into  tat-cdli.    (K!siii.J 

qualities  on  which  such  structures  may  lie,  not  endangered  by 
pressure.  As  examples  of  situations  in  which  fat  serves  such 
purposes  may  be  mentioned  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  soles  of 
the  feet  and  the  orbits. 

d.  In  the  long  bones  fatty  tissue,  in  the  form  known  as  yellow 
marrow,  Qlls  the  medullary  canal,  aud  supports  the  small  blood- 
vessels which  are  distributed  from  it  to  the  inner  part  of  the 
substance  of  the  bone. 

Bdtlfortn  Tissue. 

Retiform  or  reticular  tissue  is  a  kind  of  connective  tissue  in 
which  the  ground  substance  is  of  more  fluid    consistency  than 
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elsewhere.  There  are  fev  or  no  elaatio  fibres  in  it,  but  the  white 
flbrw  run  in  yerj  fine  bundles  forming  a  close  network.  The 
bundles  are  covered  and  ooncealed  by  flattened  conDectiTe-tiasue 
corpuscles.  When  these  are  dissolved  by  dilute  potash,  the  fibres 
are  plainly  seen  {fig.  71). 

Adenoid  or  Lymphoid  Tissue. 

This  is  retiform  tissue  in  which  the  meshes  of  the  network  are 
largely  occupied  by  lymph  corpuscles.  These  are  in  certain  foci 
actively  multiplying  ;  they  get  into  the  lymph  stream,  which 
washes  thorn  into  the  blood,  where  they  become  the  colourless 


corpuscles.  It  is  found  in  the  lymphatic  glands,  the  thymus,  the 
tonsils,  in  the  follicular  glands  of  the  tongue,  in  Peyer's  patches, 
and .  in  the  solitary  glands  of  the  intestines,  in  the  Malpighian 
corpuscles  of  the  spleen,  and  under  the  epithelium  of  many 
mucous  membranes.  - 

Basement  Membianes. 

These  are  homogeneous  in  appearance,  and  are  found  between 
the  epithelium  of  a  mucous  membrane  and  the  subjacent  con- 
nective tissue.  They  are  generally  formed  of  flattened  connective- 
tissue  corpuscles  joined  together  by  their  edges,  but  sometimes 
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they  ftre  made  of  ooodenBed  ground  Bubstanoe,  not  of  dsIIb,  and 
ill  other  cases  again  (as  in  the  oomea)  they  are  of  elastic  nature. 


Jelly-like  Conneotive  Tiaane. 

We  have  uow  considered  connective  tissues  in  which  fibres  of 
one  or  the  other  kind  predominate,  and  some  in  which  the  cells 
are  in  preponderance.  We 
come  lastly  to  a  form  of 
connective  tissue  in  which 
the  ground  substance  is 
in  exc(«s  of  the  other 
histological  elements.  This 
is  called  jelly-like  connec- 
tive tissue.  The  cells  and 
fibres  scattered  through  it 
are  few  and  far  between. 
It  is  found  largely  in  the 
embryo,  notably  in  the 
Whartoniau  jelly,  which 
sun-ounds  and  protects  the 
K.  „  _■«_,<,  ^  .»-.  (.11,  n/  wi,.*_  »«-,  blood-vessels  of  the  um- 
bilical cord.  Id  the  adult 
it  is  found  in  the  vitreous 
humour  of  the  eye. 
[  the  tissue  are  illustrated  in 


□mbUioAi'   cord,     a,  cooaec 
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Various  points  in  the  structure  o 
figs.  58  (p.  43)  and  73- 

The  occurrence  of  large  quantities  of  ground  substances  in 
such  tissues  has  enabled  physiologists  to  examine  it«  chemical 
nature.  Its  chief  constitucuts  are  water,  and  one  or  more 
varieties  of  mucin,  with  traces  of  proteid  and  mineral  salts. 

The  foregoing  tissues 
The  remaining  members  of  the 
the  next  chapter. 


CARnLAGE. 


CHAFfER   V. 

THE  CONNECTIVE  TISt-OES  (fonHmedy. 

Cabtilaoe,  Bone,  Tkbth,  Blood. 

Cartilage. 

Cartilage  is  popularlj  termed  gristle.     It  may  be  divided  into 

two  chief  kinds  :  Hyaline  cartilage ;  here  the  nwtriit  or  ground 

substance  is  clenr  and  free  from  fibres  :   Fibro-farlilage  ;  here  the 


matrix  is  pervaded  with  conncctiTc-tiasue  fibres ;  when  these  are 
of  the  white  variety,  the  tissue  is  inhite  fihrtxartilage ;  wllen 
they  are  of  the  yellow  or  elastic  variety,  the  tissue  is  yellow  or 
elattie  Jibro-eartilage. 

HTaline  Cartilsge  is  found  in  the  following  places  : — 

1.  Covering  the  articular  ends  of    bones;    here  It  is  called 
articular  eartilage. 

2.  Forming  the  rib-cartilages ;  here  it  is  called  cottal  carfUage. 
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3.  The  cartilages  of  t)ie  nose,  of  the  windpipe,  of  the  extenifll 
auditory  meatus,  and  the  greater  number  of  the  laryngeal 
cartilages. 

4.  Temporary  cartilage  ;  rods  of  cartilage  which  prefigure  the 
majority  of  the  bones  io  process  of  development. 

Articular  cartilage :  here  the  cells  are  rounded  and  scattered 
ill  groups  of  two  and  four  through  the  matrix,  which  is  non- 
fibrillated  (fig,  74),  and  much  firmer  than  the  ground-substance 


Fig.  7S.- Section  ol 

of  the  connective  tisBuea  proper ;  but  it  is  affected  in  the  same 
way  with  silver  nitrate. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  synovial  membranes,  the  connective- 
tisBue  fibres  of  which  extend  into  the  matrix,  the  cells  are  branched 
{tranntional  cartilage)  (fig.  75). 

The  next  figure  (fig.  76)  shows  the  general  arrangement  of  the 
cell-groups  in  a  vertical  section  of  articular  cartilage.  Cartilage  is 
free  from  blood-vessels,  and  also  from  nerves.  It  is  nourished  by 
lymph,  but  canals  connecting  the  cell-spaces  are  not  evident. 

Cottai  cartilage  :  hero  the  matrix  is  not  (|uite  so  clear,  and 
the  cells  are  larger,  more  angular,  and  collected  into  larger 
groups  than  in  articular  cartilage.     Under  the  perichondrium,  a 
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fibrous  membrane  which  BurroimdB  the  rod  of  cartilage,  the  cells 
aro  flattened  and  be  paraHel  to  the  surface  ;  in  the  deeper  parts 
they    are    irregularly    ar 
ranged ;    they    frequently 
contain  fat  (see  fig.  77). 

The  hyaline  cartilages 
of  the  nose,  larynx  and 
trachea  (fig.  78)  resemble 
costal  cartilage. 

Hyaline  cartilt^e  in 
many  situations  (costal, 
laryngeal,  tracheal)  shows 
a  tendency  to  become 
calufied  late  in  "* 


Fij.  7*.— Vertind 

b.  cell^fftmiF*    -,,T, -,    — — -If—     -.  — 

gioupa  uniBgcd  papandKiilutj  to  nufue. 


On  bcnling,  the  ground-substance  of  cartilage  yields  a  material 
called  ehondrin.  This  resembles  gelatin  very  closely,  and  the 
differences  in  its  reactions  are  due  to  the  fact  that  chondrin  is 
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not  a  chemical  individual,  but  a  miiture  of  gelatin  with  varying 
amounts  of  miicin-like  substances. 
White  Pibro-Cartilage  occurs — 

1.  As  inewwird'rti^ar  fibro-cartilagc — e.j/-,  the  aclniluuar  carti- 
lages of  the  knee-joint. 

2.  As  eircumferwtial  or  marginal  cartilage,  aa  on  the  edges  of 
the  acetabulum  and  glenoid  cavity. 
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3.  Ab  connecting  carriage — t.g.,  the  inter-Tertebnd  discs. 

4.  In  the  ihfatht  of  lendoiu  and  sometimes  in  their  substance. 

In  the  latter  situation  the 
nodule  of  fibro-cartilage  is 
called  a  letamoid  fibn>-car- 
tilage,  of  which  a  specimen 
may  be  found  in  the  tendon 
of  the  tibialis  posticus  in 
the  sole  of  the  foot,  and 
Crib  at  cu-  UBualljT  in  the  neighbouring 
*"■•*■  tendon  of  the  peroneus 
longua. 

White      fibro  -  cartilage 

Fibiwi.        (fig-    79)   '■  composed   of 

"'■'''''■      cells  and  a  matrix.      The 

latter     is     permeated    by 

'fibres     of     the     white 

variety. 

In  this   kind   of   fibro- 
cartilage    it    is    not    un- 
usual to  find  portions  so 
Fig.  79.— 'wutc  flbio-cutiiage,   (Gaditt.)  densely    fibrous    that    no 

cells  can  be  seen ;  but 
in  other  parts  continuous  with  these,  cartilage-cells  are  freely 
distributed. 

Yellow  or  Elastio  Tibro- 
Cartilage  is  found  in  the 
pinna  of  the  external  ear,  in 
the  epiglottis  and  comicula 
laryngia,  and  in  the  Eusta- 
chian tube. 

The  cells  in  this  variety  of 
cartilage  are  rounded  or  oval, 
with  well-marked  nuclei  and 
nucleoli  (fig.  80).  The  matrix 
in  which  they  are  seated  is 
pervaded  in  all  directions 
by  fine  elastic  fibres,  which 
form  an  intricate  interlace- 
ment about  the  cells :  a 
Fig.  to.— Yellow  eiutic  Butiinge.  (Cdiat.)  small  and  variable  quantity 
of  non-fibrillated  hyaUne  in- 
tercellular substance  is  present  around  the  cells. 

Development  of  Cartilage. — Like  other  connective  tissues, 
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cartilage  originates  from  mesoblast ;  the  cells  are  unbranched, 
and  the  dispositioo  of  the  cells  in  fully  formed  cartilage  in 
groups  of  two,  four,  ito.,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  each  group  has 
originated  from  the  division  of  a  single  cell,  first  into  two,  each 
of  these  again  into  two,  and  so  on.  This  process  of  cell  division 
is  accompanied  with  the  usual  karyokinetio  changes. 

Bach  cell  deposits  ou   its  exterior   a  sheath  or  capsule ;  on 


1%.  Ri,— FlumtmnllipliaticinDf  odliiscBTtiliige.  n,  Mil  In  iCiisHula.  i,  diridcdinto 
two,  auh  with  ■  apnile,  e.  prinuur  o^Mile  dlnppeired,  KamduT  cmpnlca  cofaemit 
wttbnutrix.  -f.tertiiUTdlTimiDn,  r, B«ondai7 mpeulai  diiappesiKl, lertiiiiT coherent 
withnwtrix.    (Attei  Bharpfy.) 

diviiiioD  each  of  the  daugbter-uells  deposits  a  new  capsule  within 
this,  and  the  process  may  be  repeated  (see  fig.  Si). 

ThuB  the  cells  get  more  and  more  separated.  The  fused 
capsules  form  a  very  large  part  of  the  matrix,  and  indications  of 
their  previous  existence  may  sometimes  be  seen  in  fully  formed 
cartilage  by  the  presence  of  faint  concentric  lines  around  the  cells 
(see  fig.  77). 

In  a  variety  of  cartilage  found  in  the  ears  of  rats  and 
mice  called  cellular  cartilage,  the  cells  never  multiply  to  any 
great  extent,  and  they  are  only  separated  by  their  thickened 
capsules. 

But  in  most  cartilages  the  cell-capsules  will  not  explain  the 
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origin  of  the  whole  matrix,  but  intercellular  material  accumulates 
outside  the  capsules  and  still  further  separates  the  cells. 

By  certain  complicated  methods  of  double  staining  this  twofold 
manner  of  formation  may  be  shown  very  markedly.  We  have 
seen  that  chondrin  obtained  by  boiling  cartilage  is  really  a 
mixture  of  two  substances ;  one  is  a  mucinoid  material,  and 
comes  from  the  capsules ;  the  other  is  gelatin,  which  comes  from 
the  rest  of  the  ground-substance  which  is  collagenous.  In  hyaline 
cartilage,  howeyer,  the  collagen  does  not  become  precipitated  to 
form  fibres,  but  in  white  fibro-cartilage  it  does.  In  yellow  fibro- 
cartilage  the  matrix  is  pervaded  by  a  deposit  of  elastin,  which 
results  in  the  formation  of  a  network  of  elastic  fibres. 


Bone. 

Chemical  compontion. — Bone  is  composed  of  earthy  and  animal 
nlatter  in  the  proportion  of  about  67  per  cent,  of  the  former  to 
33  per  cent,  of  the  latter.  The  earthy  matter  is  composed  chiefly 
of  calcium  phosphate,  but  besides  this,  there  is  a  small  quantity 
(about  II  of  the  67  per  cent.)  of  calcium  carbonate,  calcivm 
fluoride,  and  ma^ffnesium  phosphor. 

The  animal  matter  is  chiefly  collagen,  which  is  converted  into 
gelatin  by  boiling. 

The  animal  and  earthy  constituents  of  bone  are  so  intimately 
blended  and  incorporated  the  one  with  the  other  that  it  is  only 
by  severe  measures,  as  for  instance  by  a  white  heat  in  one  case 
and  by  the  action  of  concentrated  acids  in  another,  that  they  can 
be  separated.  Their  close  union  too  is  further  shown  by  the  fact 
that  when  by  acids  the  earthy  matter  is  dissolved  out,  or  on  the 
other  hand  when  the  animal  part  is  burnt  out,  the  shape  of  the 
bone  is  alike  preserved. 

The  proportion  between  these  two  constituents  of  bone  varies 
slightly  in  different  bones  in  the  same  individual  and  in  the 
same  bone  at  different  ages. 

Structure. — To  the  naked  eye  there  appear  two  kinds  of  struc- 
ture in  different  bones,  and  in  different  parts  of  the  same  bone, 
namely,  the  dense  or  cojnpact,  and  the  spongy  or  cancellous  tissue. 
Thus,  in  making  a  longitudinal  section  of  a  long  bone,  as  the 
humerus  or  femur,  the  articular  extremities  are  found  capped  on 
their  surface  by  a  thin  shell  of  compact  bone,  while  their  interior 
is  made  up  of  the  spongy  or  cancellous  tissue.  The  shaft,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  formed  almost  entirely  of  a  thick  layer  of  the  com- 
pact bone,  and  this  surrounds  a  central  canal,  the  medullary 
cavity — so  called  from  its  containing  the  medulla  or  marrow. 
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In  the  flat  bones,  aa  the  parietal  bone  or  the  scapula,  one  lajer 
of  the  cancellous  structure  lies  between  two  layers  of  the  compact 
tisBue,  and  iu  the  short  and  irregular  bones,  as  those  oF  the  earjuu 
and  tarnu,  the  cancellous  tissue  fills  the  interior,  while  a  thin 
shell  of  compact  bone  forms  the  outside. 

UsiTO'W. — There  are  two  distinct  varieties  of  marrow — the  rtd 
and  yellow. 

Red  marrow  is  that  variety  which  occupies  the  spaces  in  the 
cancellous  tissue ;  it  is  highly  vascular,  and  thus  maintains  the 
nutrition  of  the  spongy  bone,  the  interstices  of  which  it  fills.  It 
contains  a  few  fat-cells  and  a  large  number  of  marrow-cells,  many 
of  which  are  undistinguishable  from  lymphoid  corpuscles,  and  has 
for  a  basis  a  small  amount  of  areolar  tissue.    Among  the  cells  are 
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some  nucleated  cells  of  the  same  tint  as  coloured  blood-corpuscles. 
There  are  also  a  few  large  cells  with  many  nuclei,  termed  giant 
celU  or  myeloplaxe*  (fig.  82). 

YelhiB  nmrrow  fills  the  medullary  cavity  of  long  bones,  and 
consists  chiefly  of  fat-cells  with  numerous  blood-vessels ;  many  of 
its  cells  also  are  in  every  respect  similar  to  lymphoid  corpuscles. 

From  these  marrow-cells,  especially  those  of  the  red  marrow, 
are  derived,  aa  ne  shall  presently  see,  lai^e  quantities  of  red 
blood-corpuscles. 

Periosteum  and  HTutrient  Blood- vessela. — The  surfaces  of 
bones,  eieept  the  part  covered  with  articular  cartilage,  are 
clothed  by  a  tough,  fibrous  membrane,  the  periotteum  ;  and  it  is 
from  the  blood-vessels  which  are  distributed  in  this  membrane, 
that  the  bones,  eepecially  their  more  compact  tissue,  are  iu  great 
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part  supplied  with  nourishment;  minute  branches  from  the 
periosteal  vessels  enter  the  little  foramina  on  the  surface  of 
the  bone,  and  find  their  waj  to  the  Haversian  canals,  to  be 
immediately  described.  The  long  bones  are  supplied  also  by  a 
proper  nutrient  artery  which,  entering  at  some  part  of  the  shaft 
BO  aa  to  reach  the  medullary  cavity,  breaks  up  into  branches  for 
the  aupply  of  the  marrow,  from  which  again  small  vessels  are 
distributed   to  the  interior  of   the  bone.      Other  small  blood- 
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veasels  pierce  the  articular  extremities  for  the  supply  of  the 
cancellous  tissue. 

Mieroteopic  Structure  0/  Bone. — Notwithstanding  the  difTereucca 
of  arrangement  just  mentioned,  the  structure  of  all  bone  is  found 
under  the  microscope  to  be  essentially  the  same. 

Examined  with  a  rather  high  power  its  substance  is  found  to 
contain  a  multitude  of  small  irregular  spaces,  approiimately  fusi< 
form  in  shape,  called  laeutue,  with  very  minute  canals  or  canali- 
culi  leading  from  them,  and  anastomosing  with  similar  little 
prolongations  from  other  lacunee  (fig.  83).  In  very  thin  layers 
of  bone,  no  other  canals  but  these  may  be  visible;  but  on 
making  a  transverse  section  of  the  compact  tissue  as  of  a  long 
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bone,  e.jT-t  the  hum«rua  or  alna,  the  arrangement  ahovn  to  Rg.  83 
can  be  Been. 

The  bone  seems  mapped  out  into  small  circular  district,  at  or 
about  the  centre  of  each  of  which  is  a  hole,  around  which  is  au 
appearance  as  of  concentric  layers  ;  the  lacunm  and  canalievli 
follow  the  same  concentric  plan  of  distribution  around  the  small 
hole  in  the  centre,  with 
which  indeed  they  com- 
municate. 

On  making  a  longitu- 
dinal seotion,  the  central 
holes  are  found  to  be 
simply  the  cut  extremi- 
tiesof  small  canalswhich 
run  lengthwise  through 
the  bone,  anastomosing 
wi  th  each  other  by  lateral 
branches  (fig.  84);  these 
canals  are  called  Haver- 
sian eanal»,  after  the 
name  of  the  physician, 
Clopton  Havers,  who 
firstaocurately  described 
them. 

The  Haversiaa 
oaaals,    the    average 

diameter    of     which      is        ^-  84.— Longitodin*!  seatioii  fn™  the  hoinui  nil*, 
,  ahowinaHmTeniancaiul,  lucunie,  udcuultcDll. 

7^  of  an  inch,  contam  (Roiiett.) 

blood-vessels,     and     by 

means  of  them  blood  is  conveyed  to  all,  even  the  densest  parts  of 

the  bone ;  the  minute  canaliculi  and  lacunee  take  up  the  lymph 

exuded  from  the  Haversian  blood-vessels  and  convey  it  to  the 

substance  of  the  bonfe  which  they  traverse. 

The  blood-vessels  enter  the  Haversian  canals  both  from  with- 
out, by  traversing  the  small  holes  which  exist  on  the  surface  of 
all  bones  beneath  the  periosteum,  aud  from  within  by  means  of 
small  channels  which  extend  from  the  medullary  cavity,  or  from 
the  oancelloua  tisane.  The  arteries  and  veins  usually  occupy 
separate  canals,  and  the  veins,  which  are  the  latter,  often  present, 
at  irregular  intervals,  small  pouch-like  dilatations. 

The  Isounie  are  occupied  by  branched  cells,  which  are  called 
lyyne-ceUt,  or  bone-corpvteUi  (fig,  85),  which  very  closely  resemble 
the  ordinary  branched  connective-tissue  corpuscles ;  each  of  these 
little  masses  of  protoplasm   ministers  to  the  nutrition   of  the 
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booe  immediately  aurrounding  it,  and  oa«  Iwunar  oorpuMle  oom- 
mnnicatfls  with  another,  and  with  ita  Burroundiu);  district^  and 
with  the  blood-VMsels  of 
the  Haversian  canals,  hy 
meaQB  of  the  minute 
streame  of  fluent  nutrient 
matter  or  lymph  which 
occupy  the  canalioulL 

It  will  be  seen  from  the 
above  description  that  bone 
is  essentially  connective 
Ussue,  the  ground -sub- 
stance of  which  is  impreg- 
nated with  lime  salts.  The 
bone-corpuscles  with  their 
processes,  occupying  the 
lacuDie  and  canal  iculi, 
correspond  exactly  to  the 
connective-tissue  corpuBcles 
Fig.  Bj.-B«»™TmKi»wiU.  th.irp™«««     Ij'^g  '"  branched  spaces. 

Hen   in   ■  thtn   M«tlou   at    human    bone.  IiamollSB    Of    ComDRCt 

Bone. — In  the  shaft  of  a 
long  bone  three  distinct  sets  of  lamellfe  can  be  clearly  recognised. 

1.  Ciraim/ermtiai  lamellie;  which 
are  most  easily  traceable  just  beneath 
the  periosteum,  and  around  the 
medullary  cavity,  forming  around  the 
latter  a  series  of  concentric  rings.  At 
a  little  distance  from  the  medullary 
and  periosteal  surfaces  (in  the  deeper 
portions  of  the  bone)  they  are  more  or 
less  interrupted  by 

2.  havertian  lamellee,  which  are 
concentrically  arranged  around  the 
Haversian  canals  to  the  number  of 
six  to  eighteen  around  each. 

'^■^Vi^^^t.S^^T^  3-  Int^'titud  lamella,  which  con- 

!S^''S«tiSSS^S      "««  the  systems  of  Haversian  lamellse, 
taniof»i«nei!a,giTf»ibB«flr     filling  the  Spaces  between  them,  and 

id«  ot  the  objeot  when  held  ^  ^i         ..^    ■    ■  ^u    ■  ■.__!. 

nOia' futiwT  09  thu  nnuJ      Consequently  attaimng  their  greatest 
'^'*"^'    IbS^i        development    where     the     Haversian 

systems  are  few,,  and  vice  vertd. 
The  ultimate  structure  of  the  lametln  is  fibrous.     If  a  thin 
film  be  peeled  off  the  surface  of  a  bone,  from  which  the  earthy 
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matter  has  been  removed  by  acid,  and  examined  with  a  high 
power  of  the  microacope,  it  will  be  found  composed  of  very 
aleoder  fibrea  decuaaating  obliquely,  but  coalescing  at  the  points 
of  inteisection,  as  it  here  the  fibres  were  fuaed  rather  than  woveD 
together  (fig.  86).  These  are  called  the  intercTOttijig  Jibret  of 
Sharpey ;  they  correspond  to  the  white  fibres  of  connective  tissue 
and  form  the  source  of  the  gelatin  obtained  by  boiling  bone. 

In  many  cases,  as  in  the  parietal  bone,  the  lamellee  are  per- 
forated by  tapering  fibrea  called  the  perforating  Jibre*  of  SKtMyey, 
resembling  in  character 
the  ordinary  white  or  " 
rarely  the  elastic  fibrous 
tissue,  which  bolt  tho 
neighbouring  lamellte 
together,  and  may  be 
drawn  out  when  the 
latter  are  torn  asunder 
(fig.  87).  These  per- 
forating fibres  originate 
from  ingrowing  processes 
of  the  periosteum,  and 
in  the  adult  still  retain 
their  connection  with  it. 

DsTelopment  of 
Bone. — From  the  point 
of  view  of  their  develjOp- 
ment,  all  bones  may  be  -  ~ 

subdivided     into     two     Fig-  s?.— Lud«u»  tarn  os  u 

classes  : aTnJIuiullB,  Bhowin^  rw 

put.  Them  sevenl   li 
-  — '—itbif  fibrea.      ' 
ing  ubRAhb 


perf  oMtiiig  tfbie 
In  the  lower  p< 


(Allen 


-t.g.,  the  bones  forming  the  vault  of  the 
certain   portion  of  the  occipital 


(a.)  Those  which  are 
ossified  directly  or  from 
the  first  in  a  fibrous 
membrane  afterwards 
called  the  periosteui 
skull,  parietal,  frontal,  and 
bones. 

(i.)  Those  whose  form,  previous  to  ossification,  is  laid  down  in 
hyaline  cartilage — e.g.,  humerus,  femur. 

The  process  of  development,  pure  and  simple,  may  be  best 
studied  in  bones  which  are  not  preceded  by  cartilage — i.e.,  mem- 
brane-formed (e.g.,  parietal) ;  and  without  a  knowledge  of  this 
process  (ossification  in  membrane),  it  is  impossible  to  understand 
the  much  more  complex  series  of  changes  through  which  such 
a  structure  as  the  cartilaginous  femur  of  the  fiBtus  pasaee  in  its 
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transformation  into  the  bony  femur  of  the  adult  (oesifioation  in 
cartilage), 

Ossifloation  in  Membrane.  —  The  membrane,  afterwards 
forming  the  periosteum,  from  which  such  a  bone  as  the  parietal 
is  developed,  consists  of  two  layers — an  external  fibrous^  and  an 
internal  cellular  or  osteo-genetic. 

The  external  layer  is  made  up  of  ordinary  fibrous  tissue.  The 
internal  layer  consists  of  a  network  of  fine  fibrils  with  a  large 
number  of  nucleated  cells  (osteoblasts),  some  of  which  are  oval, 
others  drawn  out  into  long  branched  processes  :  it  is  more  richly 
supplied  with  capillaries  than  the  outer  layer.  It  is  this  portion 
of  the  periosteum  which  is  immediately  concerned  in  the  formation 
of  bone. 

In  such  a  bone  as  the  parietal,  ossification  is  preceded  by  an 
increase  in  the  vascularity  of  this  membrane,  and  then  spicules, 
starting  from  a  centre  of  ossification  near  the  centre  of  the  future 
bone,  shoot  out  in  all  directions  towards  the  periphery.  These 
primary  bone  spicules  consist  of  fibres  which  are  termed  osteo- 
genetic  fibres  ;  they  are  composed  of  a  soft  transparent  substance 
called  osteogen,  around  and  between  which  calcareous  granules  are 
deposited.  The  fibres  in  their  precalcified  state  are  likened  to 
bundles  of  white  fibrous  tissue,  to  which  they  afe  similar  in 
chemical  composition,  but  from  which  they  differ  in  being  stiffer 
and  less  wavy.  The  deposited  granules  after  a  time  become  so 
niunerous  as  to  imprison  the  fibres,  and  bony  spiculse  result.  By 
the  junction  of  the  osteo-genetic  fibres  and  their  resulting  bony 
spicules  a  meshwork  of  bone  is  formed.  The  osteo-genetic  fibres, 
which  become  indistinct  as  calcification  proceeds,  persist  in  the 
lamellsD  of  adult  bone  as  the  intercrossing  fibres  of  Sharpey. 
The  osteoblasts,  being  in  part  retained  within  the  bony  layers 
thus  produced,  form  bone-corpuscles.  On  the  bony  trabeculae 
first  formed,  layers  of  osteoblastic  cells  from  the  osteo-genetic 
layer  of  the  periosteum  repeat  the  process  just  described ;  and  as 
this  occurs  iu  several  thicknesses,  and  also  at  the  edges  of  the 
spicules  previously  formed,  the  bone  increases,  both  in  thickness, 
length  and  breadth.  The  process  is  not  completed  by  the  time 
the  child  is  bom ;  hence  the  fontanelles  or  still  soft  places  on  the 
heads  of  infants.  Fig.  88  represents  a  small  piece  of  the 
growing  edge  of  a  parietal  bone. 

The  bulk  of  the  primitive  spongy  bone  is  in  time  converted 
into  compact  bony  tissue,  with  Haversian  systems.  Those  portions 
in  the  interior  not  converted  into  bone  become  filled  with  the  red 
marrow  of  the  cancellous  tissue. 

Ossiflcation  in  Cartilage. — Under  this  heading,  taking  the 
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femur  or  ally  other  long  bone  as  an  example,  we  have  to  consider 
the  process  by  which  the  solid  cartilaginous  rod  which  represents 
the  bone  in  the  totua  is  converted  into  the  hollow  cylinder  of 
compact  bone  with  expanded  ends  formed  of  cancellous  tissue  of 
which  the  adult  bone  is  made  up.  We  must  bear  in  mind  the 
fact  that  this  fcet&l  cartilaginous  femur  is  many  times  smaller  than 
even  tJie  medull&ry  cavity  of  the  shaft  of  the  mature  bone,  and, 
therefore,  that  not  a  trace  of  the  original  cartilage  can  be  present 


Fig.  n.— Put  of  the  gurwinir  edge  of  ths  ddTelDiiiiiB  puietal  bona  or  k  loeUl  cmt.  ip. 
boDjr  qdcula  witfa  some  of  Uw  oataiblulg  imbedded  in  tbem.  producing  the  lieus* ; 
tf,  ait«H«iic  flbm  prolDnainB  th»  ipicolM  with  <«t«oblutB  (oil)  bdtween  tbam  ud 
^plfad  to  them.    (Q.  Lawnuoa.) 

in  the  femur  of  the  adult.  Its  purpose  is  indeed  purely  tem- 
porary ;  and,  after  its  calcification,  it  is  gradually  and  entirely 
absorbed. 

The  cartilaginous  rod  which  forms  the  precursor  of  a  fcetal  long 
bone  is  sheathed  in  a  membrane  termed  the  prricfumdrium,  which 
exactly  resembles  the  periosteum  described  above  ;  it  consists  of 
two  layers,  in  the  deeper  one  of  which  splieroidal  and  branched 
celb  predominate  and  blood-vessels  abound,  while  the  outer  layer 
consists  mainly  of  fibres. 

Between  the  cartili^^nous  prefigurement  of  which  the  fietal 
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ig,  ig. — Section  of  tvo 
ti[Ag«-ee1lA  in  tbe  ce 
nepATHtfd  from  line  i 


1  phalani^ ;  tbe  ca 


t*d  under  the  perio*- 
rf.jv.  w.  ^v^jbUntn  by  wbich  this 
.  fnnnHl,  Thp  m««  of  (iirlilagp-«ll» 
m  uch  aide  uf  the  «ii(n  of  oldflrm- 
A  the  taminiilplialuii,  tbe  a)iuig« 
Jie  lip.    lAIter  DluT>> 


lODg  bone  con^Bte  and 
the  adult  bone  there 
are  Beveral  intermediate 
stages. 

The  process  may,  how- 
ever, be  most  conveniently 
described  as  occurring  in 
three  principal  stages. 

Tht  firtt  ftage  consists 
of  two  sets  of  changes,  one 
iu  the  cartilage,  the  other 
under  the  perichondrium. 
These  take  place  side  by 
side.  In  the  cartilage  the 
cells  in  the  middle*  be- 
come enlarged  and  separated 
from  one  another.  The  car- 
tilage-cells on  each  side  get 
arranged  in  rows  in  the 
direction  of  the  extremities 
of  the  cartilaginous  rod. 
If  at  this  stage  one  cute 
the  little  embryonic  boue 
with  a  knife,  the  knife  en- 
counters resistance,  and 
there  is  a  sensation  of 
grittinesB.  This  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  calcareous 
particles  are  deposited  in 
the  matrix  ;  and  in  conse- 
quence of  this  the  matrix 
stains  differently  with  his- 
tological regents  from  the 
unaltered  matrix.  Simul- 
taneously with  this,  the 
periosteal  tissue  is  forming 
layer  after  layer  of  true 
bone ;  this  is  formed  exactly 
in    the    same    way    as    in 

•  This  is  the  case  in  nearl? 
all  the  long  bones,  but  in  the 
terminal  phalanges  the  chanjie 
occurs  first,  not  in  the  middle 
but  at  their  distal  eitremitles. 
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such  a  booe  as  the  parietal ;  by  the  agency  of  the  uaieoblasts, 
oeteogeaic  fibree,  and  theu  spicules  of  booe,  are  formed  by  deposit 
of  calcareous  matter.  As  the  layers  are  formed,  some  of  the 
osteoblasts  get  walled  in  between  the  layers,  and  become  bone 
cells. 

In  the  later  part  of  this  stage  the  calcareous  deposit  between 
the  cartilage-cells  cuta  them  off  from  nutrition,  and  they  in  con- 


fig.  9ik--<)aiiae«tj<niiDCWtU*seshowiiiBatageo[iiTiiptlon.  Tha  iliTntilmn  nrtiljgB-eeUi 
uc  meax  in  the  primuy  usolie.  At  ir  an  inDpUDD  of  the  lubpoloftMil  tlmae  hM 
paaatntad  Uu  labpeiiaitial  bonr  enut.    {AiUa  lAwmm.) 

sequence  waste,  leaving  spaces  that  arc  called  the  primary  areola. 
The  calcareous  deposit  creeps  up  between  the  rows  of  cartilage- 
cells,  enclosing  them  in  calcified  boxes  containing  one,  two,  or 
more  cells  each.  Tiie  wasting  of  the  cells  leads  here  also  to  the 
formation  of  primary  areola. 

We  may  roughly  compare  the  two  sets  of  cells  engaged  in  the 
process  to  two  races  of  settlers  in  a  new  country.  The  cartilage 
cells  constitute  one  race,  and  so  successfully  build  for  themselves 
c&lcareoue  homes  as  to  be  completely  boxed  up ;  so  they  waste 
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and  disappear,  leaving  only  the  walls  of  their  home  enclosing  the 
spaces  called  primary  areolae.  The  osteoblasts,  the  other  race  of 
cells  under  the  perichondrium,  are  forming  layers  of  true  bone  in 
that  situation.  Some,  it  is  true,  get  walled  in  in  the  process,  and 
become  bone-corpuscles,  but  the  system  of  intercommunicating 
lacunas  and  canaliculi  maintains  their  nutrition. 

These  two  races  are  working  side  by  side,  and  at  first  do  not 
interfere  with  each  other.  But  soon  comes  a  declaration  of  war, 
and  we  enter  upon  the  second  Mtage  of  ossification,  which  is  very 
appropriately  called  the  stdge  of  irruption  (fig.  90).  Breaches 
occur  in  the  bony  wall  which  the  osteoblasts  have  built  like  a 
girdle  round  the  calcifying  cartilage,  and  through  these  the  peri- 
chondrial  tissue  pours  an  invading  army  into  the  calcified  cartilage. 
This  consists  of  otteobUuts,  the  bone  formers;  osteoclasts,  or  the 
bone  destroyers ;  the  latter  are  large  cells,  similar  to  the  myelo- 
plaxes  found  in  marrow  (fig.  82).  There  are  also  a  few  fibres, 
and  a  store  of  nutrient  supply  in  the  shape  of  blood-vessels. 

Having  got  inside,  the  osteoclasts  set  to  work  to  demolish  the 
homes  of  the  cartilage-cells,  the  walls  of  the  primary  arcolse,  and 
thus  large  spaces  are  formed,  which  are  called  the  secondary  areokt, 
or  the  meduUary  spaces.  On  the  ruins  of  the  calcified  cartilage  the 
osteoblasts  proceed  to  deposit  true  bone  in  layers,  just  as  they 
were  wont  to  do  in  their  own  country,  under  the  periosteum. 

The  third  stage  of  ossification  is  a  repetition  of  these  two  stages 
towards  the  extremities  of  the  cartilage.  The  cartilage-cells  get 
flattened  and  arranged  in  rows ;  calcareous  deposit  occurs  around 
these,  and  primary  areolae  result ;  then  follows  the  advance  of  the 
subperiosteal  tissue,  the  demolition  of  the  primary  areolae,  the 
formation  of  secondary  areolae,  and  the  deposit  of  true  bone.  At 
the  same  time,  layer  upon  layer  is  still  being  deposited  beneath 
the  periosteum,  and  these,  from  being  at  first  a  mere  girdle  round 
the  waist  of  the  bone,  now  extend  towards  its  extremities. 

The  next  figure  (fig.  9 1 )  is  a  magnified  view  of  the  line  of  advance. 

The  bone  which  is  first  formed  is  less  regularly  lamellar  than 
that  of  the  adult.  The  lamellae  are  not  deposited  till  after  birth, 
and  their  formation  is  preceded  by  a  considerable  amount  of 
absorption.  To  carry  our  simile  further,  the  osteoblasts  are  not 
satisfied  with  the  rough  constructions  that  they  were  first  able  to 
make,  but  having  exterminated  the  cartilage,  they  destroy  (again 
through  the  agency  of  the  regiment  of  giant  osteoclasts)  their 
first  work,  and  build  regular  lamellae,  leaving  lacunce  for  the 
accommodation  of  those  who  desire  to  retire  from  active  warfare. 

About  this  time,  too,  the  marrow  cavity  is  formed  by  the 
absorption  of  the  bony  tissue  that  originally  occupied  the  centre 
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of  the  shaft.  Here  the  osteoolaata  have  ^ain  to  do  the  work, 
and,  with  this  final  act  of  destruction,  all  remains  of  any  calcified 
cartil^e  of  the  fcotal  bone  entirely  disappear. 

The  formation  of  a  soK^lled  cartilage  bone  ia  thus,  after  all,  a 
formation  of  bone  by  subperiosteal 
tissue,  just  as  it  is  in  the  so-called 
membrane  bone. 

After  a  time  the  cartilage  at  the 
ends  of  the  shaft  b^ns  to  ossify 
independently,  and  the  epiphyses 
are  formed.  They  are  not  joined 
on  to  the  shaft  till  late  in  life,  ao 
that  growth  of  the  bone  in  length 
can  continue  till  union  takes  place. 

Bone  grows  in  width  by  the 
deposition  of  layers  under  the  perios- 
teum, like  successive  rings  formed 
under  the  bark  of  a  growing  tree. 
This  was  shown  long  before  the 
histological  details  which  we  have 
desoribed  were  made  out  by  Sharpey. 
Silver  rings  were  placed  by  Dubo- 
mel  around  the  bones  of  young 
pigeons.  When  killed  later,  the 
rings  were  completely  covered  in  by 
bone ;  and  in  the  animals  killed 
last,  were  even  found  in  the  central 
cavity.  Another  series  of  ezperi- 
meats  with  pigs  was  mode  by  the 
celebrated  John  Hunter.  The  yoimg 
animals  were  fed  alternately  on 
ordinary  food  and  food  dyed  by  the 
red  pigment  madder.  The  new  bony 
tissue  acts  like  what  dyers  called  a  "mordant  "  :  it  fixes  the  dye, 
and  the  rings  of  bone  deposited  during  the  madder  periods  were 
distinctly  red  in  colour. 

The  importance  of  the  periosteum  in  bone  formation  is  now 
recognised  by  surgeons.  When  removing  a  piece  of  bone  they 
are  careful,  if  possible,  to  leave  the  periosteum  behind  :  this  leads 
to  r^eneration  of  the  lost  bone.  If  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
remove  the  periosteum,  successful  cases  have  occurred  in  which 
the  living  periosteum  from  an  animal  has  effectively  been 
transplanted. 


«ourtlUc«.    Cildfl«d  tnbcenla 
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The  Teeth. 


During  the  course  of  his  life,  man,  in  common  with  most  other 
mammals,  is  provided  with  two  sets  of  teeth  ;  the  first  set,  cftlled 
the  tfmfCfra-ry  or  mili-lftth,  makes  its  appearance  in  infancy, 
and  is  in  the  course  of 
a  few  years  shed  and 
replaced  by  the  second 
or  pernument  set. 

The  temporaty  or 
milk-teeth  have  only 
a  very  limited  term  of 
existence. 

They  are  ten  in  num- 
ber in  each  jaw,  namely, 
on  either  side  from  the 
middle  line  two  iimton, 
one  canine,  and  two  de- 
ciduous molart,  and  are 
replaced  by  ten  perma- 
nent teeth.  The  num- 
ber of  permanent  teeth 
in  each  jaw  is,  however, 
increased  to  sixteen  by 
the  development  of  three 
molars  on  each  side  of  the  jaw,  which  are  called  the  permanent 
or  true  molars. 

The   following  formula  shows,  at  a  glance,  the  comparative 
arrangement  and  number  of  the  temporaty  and  permanent  teeth  : — 

Tempoiarr  Teeth. 

MlDDLI  LllrB  ot  3xyi. 


Fenuanent  Teeth 

UiDDLi  Lift  or  Jaw. 
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From  this  formula  it  will  be  seen  that  the  two  bicuspid  or  pre- 
molar teeth  in  the  adult  are  the  successors  of  the  two  deciduous 
molars  in  the  child.  They  differ  from  them,  however,  in  some 
respects,  the  temporary  molars  having  a  stronger  likeness  to  the 
pentioMnt  than  to  their  immediate  descendants  the  so-called 
bicuspids,  besides  occupying  more  space  in  the  jaws. 

The  temporary  incisors  and  canines  differ  from  their  successors 
but  little  except  in  their  smaller  size  and  the  abrupt  manner  in 
which  their  enamel  terminates  at  the  necks  of  the  teeth,  forming 
a  ridge  or  thick  edge.  Their  colour  is  more  of  a  bluish  white 
than  of  a  yellowish  shade. 

The  following  tables  show  the  average  times  of  eruption  of  the 
Temporary  and  Permanent  teeth.  In  both  cases  the  eruption  of 
any  given  tooth  of  the  lower  precedes,  as  a  rule,  that  of  the 
corresponding  tooth  of  the  upper  jaw 


Temporary  or  Milk  Teeth. 

The  figures  indicate  in  months  the  age  at  which  each  tooth  appears. 


IITGIBOM. 

DBCIDUOUB 

riRflT 

MOLARS. 

0AVIWS8. 

DBCIDD0D8 
BKCOND 
MOLARS. 

6 

12                          18 

1 

24 

Permanent  Teeth. 

The  age  at  which  each  tooth  is  cut  is  indicated  in  this  table  in  years. 


msT 

MOLARS. 


IXCI80R8. 


GBITBALS. 


BICUSPIDS  OR  PRR- 
MOLARS. 


LATXRAL8. 


8 


FIRST. 


SROOKD. 


CAMIXRS. 


10 


II 


8RC0HD 
MOLARS. 


i      THIRD 
MOLARS  O 
I  WISDOMS 


12         '  171025 


The  times  of  eruption  given  in  the  above  tables  are  only 
approximate :  the  limits  of  normal  variation  are  tolerably  wide. 
Certain  diseases  affecting  the  bony  skeleton,  tf.^..  Rickets,  retard 
the  eruptive  period  considerably. 

It  is  important  to  notice  that  it  is  a  molar  which  is  the  first 
tooth  to  be  cut  in  the  permanent  dentition,  not  an  incisor  as  in 
the  case  of  the  temporary  set,  and  also  that  it  appears  behind  the 
last  deciduous  molar  on  each  side. 

The  third  molars,  often  called  Frt8c^9iu,are  sometimes  unerupted 
through  life  from  want  of  sufficient  jaw  space  and  the  presence  Qf 
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the  other  teeth ;  cases  of  whole  families  in  which  their  absence  is 
a  characteristic  feature  are  occasionally  met  with. 

When  the  teeth  are  fully  erupted  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
upper  incisors  and  canines  project  obliquely  over  the  lower  front 
teeth  and  the  external  cusps  of  the  upper  bicuspids  and  molars  lie 
outside  those  of  the  corresponding  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw.  This 
arrangement  allows  to  some  extent  of  a  scissor-like  action  in 
dividing  and  biting  food  in  the  case  of  incisors ;  and  a  grinding 
motion  in  that  of  the  bicuspids  and  molars  when  the  side  to  side 
movements  of  the  lower  jaw  bring  the  external  cusps  of  the  lower 
teeth  into  direct  articulation  with  those  of  the  upper,  and  then 
cause  them  to  glide  down  the  inclined  surfaces  of  the  external 
and  up  the  internal  cusps  of  these  same  upper  teeth  during  the 
act  of  mastication. 

The  work  of  the  canine  teeth  in  man  is  similar  to  that  of  his 
incisors.  Besides  being  a  firmly  implanted  tooth  and  one  of 
stronger  substance  than  the  others,  the  canine  tooth  is  important 
in  preserving  the  shape  of  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  and  by  its 
shape,  whether  pointed  or  blunt,  long  or  short,  it  becomes  a 
character  tooth  of  the  dentition  as  a  whole  in  both  males  and 
females. 

Anothei'  feature  in  the  fully  developed  and  properly  articulated 
set  of  teeth  is  that  no  two  teeth  oppose  each  other  only,  but  each 
tooth  is  in  opposition  with  two,  except  the  upper  Wisdom,  usually 
a  small  tooth.  This  is  the  result  of  the  greater  width  of  the 
upper  incisors,  which  so  arranges  the  "bite"  of  the  other  teeth 
that  the  lower  canine  closes  in  front  of  the  upper  one. 

Should  a  tooth  be  lost,  therefore,  it  does  not  follow  that  its 
former  opponent  remaining  in  the  mouth  is  rendered  useless  and 
thereby  liable  to  be  removed  from  the  jaw  by  a  gradual  process 
of  extrusion  commonly  seen  in  teeth  that  have  no  work  to  perform 
by  reason  of  absence  of  antagonists. 


Structure  of  a  Tooth. 

A  tooth  is  generally  described  as  possessing  a  crowny  neck,  and 
root 

The  croum  is  the  portion  which  projects  beyond  the  level  of  the 
gum.  The  neck  is  that  constricted  portion  just  below  the  crown 
which  is  embraced  by  the  free  edges  of  the  gum,  and  the  root 
includes  all  below  this. 

On  making  longitudinal  and  transverse  sections  through  its 
centre  (figs.  93,  94),  a  tooth  is  found  to  be  composed  of  a  hard 


materi&liCimtttMoriTory,  which  is  moulded  around^^jjiMfCral  cavity 
which  resembles  in  general  shape  the  outline  of  the  tooth  ;  the 


.    nie  letlan  indiaU  0»  ml 
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cavity  is  called  the  pvlp  cavity  from  Jta  contaiDiDg  the  very 
vascular  and  sensitive  pulp. 

The  tooth-pulp  is  composed  of  looee  connective  tissue,  blood- 
vessels, nerves,  and  large  numbers  of  cells  of  varying  shapes,  e.g., 
fusiform,  stellat«,  and  on  the  surface  in  close  connection  with  the 
dentine  a  specialised  layer  of  cells  called  odontoblasts,  which  are 
elongated  columnar-looking  cells  with  a  large  nucleus  at  the 
tapering  ends  farthest  from  the  dentine. 

The  blood-vessels  and  nerves  enter  the  pulp  through  a  small 
opening  at  the  apical  extremity  of  each  root.  The  exact  termina 
tions  of  the  nerves  are  not  definitely  known.     They  have  never 


if  k  portion  of  flwdoiUiieutd  oaneottnmtha  mldd)*  of  th<  root  of  aa 
a.  d«Dtliul  tubals  lunifyiof  uid  taimliutlny,  une  of  titan  in  Uw  Inter- 
n  h  mnd  i ;  d,  inner  l^^r  of  the  oemoit  wiUi  muuemns  oloadjr  Ht 
niter  Ujer  of  oemeut ;  /,  Ucniue ;  «,  ouMlianU.     x  ua.    (KiHUkei.) 

been  observed  to  enter  the  dentinal  tubes.     No  lymphatioa  have 
been  seen  in  the  pulp. 

A  layer  of  very  hard  calcareous  matter,  the  enamd,  caps  that 
part  of  the  dentine  which  projects  beyond  the  level  of  the  gum  ; 
while  sheathing  the  portion  of  dentine  which  is  beneath  the  level 
of  the  gum,  is  a  layer  of  true  bone,  called  the  cement  or  ervMa 
peirota. 

At  the  neck  of  the  tooth,  where  the  enamel  and  cement  come 
into  contact,  each  is  reduced  to  an  exceedingly  thin  layer;  here 
the  cement  overlaps  the  enamel  and  is  prolonged  over  it.  On 
the  surface  of  the  crown  of  the  tooth,  when  it  first  comes  through 
the  jaw,  is  a  thin  membrane  called  A'atmytk't  mnnbrane,  or  the 
evtiele  of  the  tooth.  The  covering  of  enamel  becomes  thicker 
towards  the  crown,  and  the  cement  towards  the  lower  end  or  apex 
of  the  root. 

Dentine  or  Ivory. 

Chemical  eompontion. — Dentine  closely  resembles  bone  in 
chemical  oomposition.     It  contains,  however,  rather  less  animal 
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matter  ;  the  proportion  in  a  hundred  parts  is  about  twenty-eight 
animal  to  aeventy-two  of  forthy  matter.  The  former,  like  the 
animal  matter  of  bone,  may  be  converted  into  gelatin  by  boiling. 
It  also  contaioB  a  trace  of  fat.  The  earthy  matter  ia  made  up 
chiefly  of  calciwn  phosphate,  with  a  small  portion  of  the  carbonaU, 
and  traces  of  calcium  fiuoride  and  iHagnemum  photphaU. 

Sirutture. — Under  the  microecope  dentine  is  seen  to  be  finely 
channelled  by  a  multitude  of  delicate  tubes,  which  by  their  inner 
ends  communicate  with  the  pulp-cavity,  and  by  their  outer  ei- 
tremities  come  into  contact  with  the  under  part  of  the  enamel  and 
cement,  and  sometimes  even  penetrate  them  for  a  greater  or  less 
distance  (figs.  95,  97).     The  matrix  in  which  these  tubes  lie  ia 


nlana.    A.  fngmeoti  and  dn^  iitau  of  Uw  tnBiTand]r-*M>t«d 

d  by  thtt  Hctitni  ot  hrdrochloTic  ada.    B.mrfkoe  of  ft  snuUl  fn^raent 

I,  Bhowing  thfl  hexapiDiJ  «i]da  of  Uia  flliroi  with  darkor  oraitzM-     x  350. 

compoeed  of  "a  reticulum  of  fine  fibres  of  connective  tissue  modi- 
fied by  calcification,  and  where  that  process  ia  complete,  entirely 
hidden  by  the  densely  deposited  lime  salts  "  (Mummery). 

In  their  course  from  the  pulp-cavity  to  the  surface,  the  minute 
tubes  form  gentle  and  nearly  parallel  curves  and  divide  and  sub- 
divide dicfaotomously,  but  without  much  lessening  of  their  calibre 
until  they  approach  their  peripheral  termination, 

From  their  sides  proceed  other  exceedingly  minute  secondary 
canals,  which  extend  into  the  dentine  between  the  tubules  and 
anastomose  mth  each  other.  The  tubules  of  the  dentine,  the 
avenge  diameter  of  which  at  their  inner  and  larger  extremity  is 
T^  of  an  inch,  contcun  fine  prolongations  from  the  tooth-putp. 
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which  give  the  dentine  a  certain  funt  aensitiveness  under  ordi- 
D&ry   circumstances  and,  without  doubt,  have  to   do  also  with 
its    nutrition.       These    prolongations   from    the    tooth-pulp   are 
processes  ot  the  dentine-cells  or  odontoblasts  which  are  colunmar 
cells  lining  the  pulp-cavity ;  the  relation  of  these  processes  to  the 
tubules    in   which    they  lie    is   precisely 
similar  to  that  ot  the  processes  of  the  bone- 
corpuscles  to  the  canaliculi  of  bone.     The 
outer  [>ortion  of  the  dentine,  underlying 
the  cement,  and  the  enamel  to  a  much 
lesser  d^ree,  forms  a  more  or  less  distinct 
layer  termed  the  granular  or  inlerglolaUar 
layer  (fig.  95}-    It  is  characterised  by  the 
presence  of  a  number  of  irregular  minute 
cdl-like  cavities.    The  explanation  of  these 
will  be  seen  when  we  study  the  develop- 
ment of  a  tooth. 

Enamel. 

Chemical    eompotition.  —  The   enamel, 

which  is  by  far  the  hardest  tissue  in  the 

!      body,  is  composed  of  the  same  inoi^anic 

compounds  that  enter  into  the  composition 

of  dentine  and  bone.     Its  animal  matter, 

however,  amounts  only  to  about  2  or  3 

per  cent.,  and  does  not  yield  gelatin  on 

boiling.      According  to  Tomes  it  contains 

no  animal   matter  at  all.     (Jelatin    is  a 

characteristic  product  of  connective  tissue, 

n^.  97  — Tbin  neetlon  of  the     and  enamel  is  not  a  connective  tissue,  but 

™?e."^»r  ^aJl^     is  epithelial  in  origin. 

jwiiiciBof  the  ™*'D'^  Examined  under  the  microscope,  enamel 

b,  niunei  miumim  witb      is  found  composed  of  six-sided  prisms  (figs. 

961    97)   toW  of    an    inch    in    diameter, 

which  are  set  on  end  on  the  surface  of  the 

dentine,  and  fit  into  corresponding  depres- 


iTittH  In  the   t 

enUDAl  tuhula  (tfl. 
>.  (KiiUiker.) 


a  the  Bi 


They  radiate  in  such  a  manner  from  the 
dentine  that  at  the  top  of  the  tooth  they  are  more  or  less  vertical, 
while  towards  the  sides  they  tend  to  the  horizontal  direction. 
Like  the  dentine  tubules,  they  are  not  straight,  but  disposed  in 
wavy  and  parallel  curves.  The  prisms  are  marked  by  transverse 
lines  and  are  solid. 

The  enamel  prisms  are  connected  together  by  a  very  minute 
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quantity  of  hjaline 
cament  substance.  In 
the  deeper  part  of  the 
enamel,  between  the 
priams,  are  often  small 
lacwuB,  which  have  the 
processes  or  fibrils  lying 
in  the  dentinal  tubes  in 
ooonection  with  them 
(fig.  97,  c). 

Crutta  Petrota. 
The  cnuta  petroia,  or 
cement  (fig.  95,  e,  ^,  is 
composed  of  true  bone, 
and  in  it  are  lacunie  (/) 
and  canaliculi  {g),  which 
sometimes  communicate 
with  the  outer  finely 
branched  ends  of  the 
dentinal  tubules,  and 
generally  with  the  inter- 
globular spaces.  Its 
lamiuie  are  bolted  to- 
gether by  perforating 
fibres  like  those  of 
ordinary  bone  (Shar- 
pey'B  fibres).  Cement 
difiers  from  ordinary 
bone  in  possessing  no 
Haversian  canals,  or, 
if  at  all,  only  in  the 
thickest  part.  Such 
canals  are  more  often 
met  with  in  teeth  witli 
the  cement  hypertro- 
phied  than  in  the  normal 
tooth. 


itJon  of  the  upper  JAV  of  a  fiotAl  gbe^p. 
namon  eoamel  ^na  dippiDf  down  into 
oiu  membrine ;  a,  pafiiline  pituSM  of 
It«le  MiapiKhi.  B.- Sectjon  umilar  U  A, 
dug  through  one  of  thp  npecuil  Bnamel 
nv  becoming  fljulc-fehdped  ;  c,  c\  epitht- 
mouth;  /,  neck;  /',  body  of  iipedal 
Ifcrm.    Cr— A  Inter  Kt&ge;  c,  outline  of 

el  Dtgan  -,  p.  p«pilia ;  a,  dentil  b&c  fonn* 


Developmant  of  the  Teeth. 

The  first  step  in  the  development  ot  the  teeth  consists  in  a 
downward  growth  (fig.  98,  a,  1 )  from  the  deeper  layer  of  stratified 
epithelium  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  which  first 
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becomes  thiokened  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  maxillie  or  jaws 
Dov  in  the  course  of  formation.     This  procees  passes  downward 
into  a  recess  of  the  imperfectly  deyeloped  tissue  of  the  embryonic 
jaw.     The  downward  epithelial  grow^  forms  the  common  enamel 
or  dental  germ,  and  its  positioD  ia  indicated  by  a  slight  groove  in 
the  raucous  membrane  of  the  jaw.     The  next  step  in  the  process 
consists  in  the  elongation  downward  of  the  enamel  groove  and 
of  the  enamel  germ  and  the  inclination  outward  of  the  deeper 
part  (fig.  98,  H,  f),  which  is  now  inclined  at  an  angle  with  the 
upper  portion  or  neck  (/),  and  has  become  bulbous.     After  this 
there  ia  an  increased  development  at  certain  points  corresponding 
to  the  situations  of  the  future  milk-teeth.     The  common  enamel 
germ  thus  becomes  extended  by  further  growth  into  a  number 
of   special    enamel    germs 
corresponding  to   each   of 
the  above-mentioned  milk- 
teeth,  and  connected  to  the 
common  germ  by  a  narrow 
n,eck.     Each  tooth  is  thus 
placed   in   its  own  special 
recess  in  the  embryonic  jaw 
(fig.  9«.  ».//■)■ 

As   these    changes   pro- 
ceed, there  grows  up  from 
"'V™^^.2«1iSrthJ^^'S^^S.S'o'f     the  underlying  connective 
Sf^'Mfe:fnS;fiSSlilSS     *■««"»    ■»»«    ^^^    ^namel 

iu  pncenn  b£i  U»  dentine;   d.   pilp;       tinct  VaSCular  ^^If M  (den- 

"""^"w!"'! ''^tt'''*'SJ|]dSSd  mbS  '^^  enamel  germ  becomes 
bntuottbeoikUedput.  (K.  A:  Behiter.)  moulded,  and  presents  the 
appearance  of  a  cap  of 
two  layers  of  epithelium  separated  by  an  interval  (fig,  98,  c,  f). 
Wikilst  part  of  the  subepithelial  tissue  is  elevated  to  form  the 
dental  papilla,  the  part  which  bounds  the  embryonic  teeth 
forms  the  dental  sac  (fig.  98,  c,  »)  ;  and  the  rudiment  of  the 
jaw  sends  up  processes  forming  partitions  between  the  teeth. 
In  this  way  small  chambers  are  produced  in  which  the  dental 
sacs  are  contained,  and  thus  the  sockets  of  the  teeth  are  formed. 
The  papilla  is  composed  of  nucleated  cells  arranged  in  a  mesh- 
work,  the  outer  or  peripheral  part  being  covered  with  a  layer  of 
columnar  nucleated  cells  called  odontoblastt.  The  odontoblBsts 
form  the  dentine,  while  the  remainder  of  the  papilla  forms  the 
tooth-pulp. 
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The  method  of  the  formation  of  the  deTitine  by  the  odontobUets 
IB  given  in  Quain's  Anatomy  as  follows  : — 

These  cells  either  by  secretion,  or  as  some  think  by  direct 
transformation  of  the  outer  part  of  each,  form  a  layer  of  dentinal 
matrix  OD  the  apex  of  the  papilla,  or  if  the  tooth  has  more 
than  one  cusp,  then  at  the  apex  of  each  cusp.  This  layer  is 
first  uncalcified  (odontogen),  but  globules  of  calcareous  matter 
soon  appear  in  it.  These, 
becoming  more  numerous, 
blend  into  the  first  cap  of 
denUne.  In  the  mean- 
while the  odontoblasts  have 
formed  a  second  layer  of 
odontc^en  within  this  (fig. 
99),  and  this  in  turn  be- 
comes calcified  j  thus  layer 
after  layer  is  formed,  each 
extending  laterally  further 
than  its  predecessor ;  the 
layere  blend  except  iu  some 
places ;  here  portions  of 
odontogen  remain,  which 
in  a  tootb  macerated  for 
histological  purposes  get 
destroyed,  and  appear  as 
the  intvrgMnUar  tpaea 
(%  95  )>  BO  called  because 
bounded  by  the  deposit  of 
calcareous      salts,      which 

OCCUra,  as  we  have  already       Fi^.tw,— VeitfaaltnuTenaKi'tlonnrthsdeiiUl 

seen,  m  theform  of  globules.  «  ptlip ,  t,  u»  «p  or  dsnUaa  formed  ^i^ 

As  the  odontoblaate  re-  S^'"S"i'i&li!um"S°S.V^^'1^ 

tire   towards    the    centre,  ..geuiinoui  tiKue  1 /,  outer  bwuhiw  1™ 

,  .  .        ,  ,         ,  of  the  enuod  organ ;  g,  inner  liTur.  ud  h, 

depoBitmg  layer  after  layer  ontv  Urn  of  dental  ■«.    x  14.  (TUenoh.) 

of     dentine,     they     leave 

bebiud  them  long  filaments  of  their  protoplasm  around  which  the 
calcareous  deposit  is  moulded ;  thus  the  dentinal  tubules  occupied 
by  the  processes  of  the  odontoblasts  are  formed. 

The  other  cells  of  the  dental  papilla  form  the  cells  of  the 
pulp. 

Formation  of  the  eTiamel. — The  portion  of  the  enamel  or  dental 
germ  that  covera  the  dent&l  papilla  is  at  this  stage  called  the 
mamrl  organ.     This  consists  of    four   parts  (see  figs.    100  and 

.0.). 
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.  A  layer  of  columnar  epithelium  cells  in  contact  with  the 
dentine.  Theae  are  called  the  enamel  ctllt,  or  adamanta- 
blatll. 

!.  Two  or  three  layers  of  Braaller  polyhedral  nucleated  cells 
the  Btralurti  inUmiedium  of  Hannover. 


An 
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3.  A  matrix  of  non-vascular  jelly-like  tissue  containing  stellate 
cells. 

4.  An  outer  membrane  of  several  layers  of  flattened  epithelium 
cells. 

The  first  three  layers  on  an  enlarged  scale  are  seen  in  fig. 
101. 

The  enamel  prisms  are  formed  by  the  agency  of  the  ends  of 
the  adamantoblasts  which  abut  on  the  dental  papilla.  Each 
forms  a  fine  deposit  of  globules  staining  with  osmic  acid  and 
resembling  keratin  in  its  resistance  to  miueral  acid.  At  one 
time  it  was  believed  that  each  adamantoblaat  was  itself  calcified 
and  converted  into  an  enamel  prism,  but  this  view  has  been 
disproved  by  recent  research.  The  layer  of  keratin-like  material 
is  outside  the  bodies  of  the  cells,  although  a  process  of  each 
adamantoblast  extends  into  it  as  a  tapering  fibre  (process  of 
Tomes),  and  it  is  usually  produced  simultaneously  with  the  first 
layer  of  nncalcified  dentine  ;  when  it  undergoes  calciKcation,  the 
firat  layer  of   enamel   is    complete.     The  adamanloblasts  then 
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repeat  the  process,  first  causing  a  deposition  of  keratin-like 
materia],  and  this  in  turn  is  calcified,  and  so  on.  During  the 
formation  of  layer  after  layer  of  enamel,  the  adamantohlasts 
retire.  By  the  time  the  enamel  is  approaching  completion  the 
other  layers  of  the  enamel  organ  have  almost  disappeared,  and 
they  entirely  disappear  when  the  tooth  emerges  through  the  gum. 
But  for  some  little  time  there  is  a  somewhat  more  persistent  mem- 
brane covering  the  crown ;  this  is  Nasmyth's  membrane,  or  the 
enamel  cuticle  ;  this  is  the  last  formed  keratinous  layer  of  enamel 
which  has  remained  uncalcified. 

As  with  the  dentine,  the  formation  of  enamel  appears  first  on 
the  apex  of  each  cusp. 

The  cement  or  crusta  petrosa  is  formed  from  the  internal  tissue 
of  the  tooth  sac,  the  structure  and  function  of  which  are  identical 
with  those  of  the  osteogenetic  layer  of  the  periosteum  ;  or,  in  other 
words,  ossification  in  membrane  occurs  in  it. 

The  outer  layer  or  portion  of  the  membrane  of  the  tooth  sac 
forms  the  dental  periosteum. 

This  periosteum,  when  the  tooth  is  fully  formed,  is  not  only 
a  means  of  attachment  of  the  tooth  to  its  socket,  but  also  in  con- 
junction with  the  ptUp  a  source  of  nourishment  to  it.  Additional 
laminae  of  cement  are  added  to  the  root  from  time  to  time  during 
the  life  of  the  tx)oth  (as  is  especially  well  seen  in  the  abnormal  con- 
dition called  an  exostosis),  by  the  process  of  ossification  taking  place 
in  the  periosteum.  On  the  other  hand,  absorption  of  the  root 
(such  as  occurs  when  the  milk-teeth  are  shed)  is  due  to  the  action 
of  the  osteoclasts  of  the  same  membrane. 

In  this  manner  the  first  set  of  teeth,  or  the  milk-teeth,  are 
formed ;  and  each  tooth,  as  it  grows,  presses  at  length  on  the  wall 
of  the  sac  enclosing  it,  and,  causing  its  absorption,  is  cut,  to  use  a 
familiar  phrase. 

The  temporary  or  milk-teeth  are  later  replaced  by  the  growth 
of  the  permanent  teeth,  which  push  their  way  up  from  beneath 
them. 

Each  temporary  tooth  is  replaced  by  a  tooth  of  the  permanent 
set  which  is  developed  from  a  small  sac  which  was  originally  an 
ofishoot  from  the  sac  of  the  temporary  tooth  which  precedes  it, 
and  called  the  cavity  of  reserve  (fig.  98,  c,  fp).  Thus  the  tem- 
porary incisors  and  canines  are  succeeded  by  the  corresponding 
permanent  ones,  the  temporary  first  molar  by  the  first  bicuspid  ; 
the  temporary  second  molar  developes  two  offshoots,  one  for  the 
second  bicuspid,  the  other  for  the  permanent  first  molar.  The 
permanent  second  molar  is  budded  off  from  the  first  permanent 
molar,  and  the  wisdom  from  the  permanent  second  molar. 

K.P.  a 
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The  development  of  the  temporary  teeth  commences  about  the 
sixth  week  of  intra-uterine  life,  after  the  laying  down  of  the  bony 
structure  of  the  jaws.  Their  permanent  successors  begin  to  form 
about  the  sixteenth  week  of  intra-uterine  life.  The  second 
permanent  molars  originate  about  the  third  month  after  birth, 
and  the  wisdom  teeth  about  the  third  year. 


The  Blood. 

A  full  consideration  of  the  blood  will  come  later,  when  we 
know  more  about  the  chemical  aspects  of  physiology,  but  it 
will  be  impossible  to  discuss  all  the  other  phenomena  we  shall 
have  to  study  in  the  meanwhile  without'  some  elementary 
knowledge  of  the  principal  properties  of  this  fluid.  For 
that  reason,  and  also  to  complete  our  list  of  the  connectiye 
tissues,  we  may  here  rapidly  and  briefly  enumerate  its  principal 
characters. 

The  blood  is  a  fluid  which  holds  in  suspension  large  numbers 
of  solid  particles  which  are  called  the  corpuscles.  The  fluid 
itself  is  called  the  plasma  or  liquor  sanguinis.  It  is  a  richly 
albuminous  fluid ;  and  one  of  the  proteids  in  it  is  called 
fibrinogen. 

After  blood  is  shed  it  rapidly  becomes  viscous,  and  then  sets 
into  a  jelly.  The  jelly  contracts  and  squeezes  out  of  the  clot 
a  straw-coloured  fluid  called  senmiy  in  which  the  shrunken  clot 
then  floats. 

The  formation  of  threads  of  a  solid  proteid  called  fibrin  from 
the  soluble  proteid  we  have  called  fibrinogen  is  the  essential 
act  of  coagulation;  this,  with  the  corpuscles  it  entangles,  is  called 
the  clot  Serum  is  plasma  mintts  fibrin.  The  following  scheme 
shows  the  relationships  of  the  constituents  of  the  blood  at  a 
glance : — 

f  Serum 

Blood  I  ^^•"*  ,         t  Fibrin  ) 
I  Corpuscles  J 

The  corpuscles  are  of  two  chief  kinds,  the  red  and  the  white. 
The  white  corpuscles  are  typical  animal  cells,  and  we  have 
already  made  their  acquaintaiice  when  speaking  about  amoeboid 
movements. 

The  red  corpuscles  are  much  more  numerous  than  the  white, 
averaging  in  man  5,000,000  per  cubic  n^Uimetre,  or  400  to  500 
red  to  each  white  corpuscle.  It  is  these  red  corpuBcles  that  give 
the  red  colour  to  the  blood.     They  vary  in  size  and  structure  in 
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different  groups  of  the  vertebrates.  In  mammals  they  are  bi- 
concaye  (except  in  the  oamel  tribe,  where  they  are  biconyex) 
non-nucleated  discs,  in  man  s^tny  ^^^^  ^^  diameter ;  during  total 
life  nucleated  red  corpuscles  are,  however,  found.  In  birds,  reptiles, 
amphibians  and  fishes  they  are  biconvex  oval  discs  with  a  nucleus  : 
they  are  largest  in  the  amphibia.  The  most  important  and 
abundant  of  the  constituents  of  the  red  corpuscles  is  the  pigment 
which  is  called  hcBmoglobin,  This  is  a  proteid-like  substance, 
but  is  remarkable  as  it  contains  a  small  amount  of  iron  (about 
0*4  per  cent.). 

The  blood  during  life  is  in  constant  movement.  It  leaves  the 
heart  by  the  vessels  called  arteries,  and  returns  to  the  heart  by 
the  vessels  called  veins  ;  the  terminations  of  the  arteries  and  the 
commencements  of  the  veins  are,  in  the  tissues,  connected  by  the 
thin-walled  microscopic  vessels  called  capillaries.  In  the  capil- 
laries, leakage  of  the  blood-plasma'  occurs ;  this  exuded  fluid 
carries  nutriment  from  the  blood  to  the  tissue-elements,  and 
removes  from  them  the  waste  products  of  their  activity.  The 
lymph  is  collected  by  lymphatic  vessels,  which  converge  to  the 
main  lymphatic,  called  the  thoracic  duct.  This  opens  into  the 
large  veins  near  to  their  entrance  into  the  heart ;  and  thus  the 
lymph  is  returned  to  the  blood. 

But  blood  is  also  a  carrier  of  oxygen,  and  it  is  the  pigment 
heemoglobin  which  is  the  oxygen  carrier;  in  the  lungs  the 
hsemoglobin  combines  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  forms  a 
loose  compound  of  a  bright  scarlet  colour  called  oxyhaemoglobin. 
This  arterial  or  oxygenated  blood  is  taken  to  the  heart  and  thence 
propelled  by  the  arteries  all  over  the  body,  where  the  tissues  take 
the  respiratory  oxygen  from  the  haemoglobin,  and  this  removal  of 
oxygen  changes  the  colour  of  blood  to  the  bluish-red  tint  it  has 
in  the  veins.  The  veins  take  the  blood  mirms  a  large  quantity 
of  oxygen  and  plus  a  large  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  received  in 
exchajige  from  the  tissues  to  the  heart,  which  sends  it  to  the 
lungs  to  get  rid  of  its  surplus  carbonic  acid,  and  replenish  its 
store  of  oxygen ;  then  the  same  round  begins  over  again. 


o  2 
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CHAPTER    VL 

MDh'CULAR    TISSUE. 

Mfsglb  is  popularly  known  as  flesh.  It  possesses  the  power  of 
contraction,  and  is,  in  the  higher  animals,  the  tissue  by  which 
their  moven^ents  are  executed.  The  muscles  may  be  divided 
from  a  physiological  standpoint  into  two  great  classes,  the  volun- 
tary muscles,  those  which  are  under  the  control  of  the  will,  and 
the  involuntary  muscles,  those  which  are  not.  The  contraction 
of  the  involuntary  muscles  is,  however,  controlled  by  the  nervou^ 
system,  only  by  a  different  part  of  the  nervous  system  from  that 
which  controls  th6  activity  of  the  voluntary  muscles.  , 

When  muscular  tissue  is  examined  with  the  miofx>scope,  it  is 
seen  to  be  made  up  of  small  elongated  .thread-like  structures, 
which  are  called  muscular- fibres  ;  these  are  bound  into  bundles  by 
connective  tissue,  and  in  the  involuntary  muscles  there  is  in 
addition  a  certain  amount  of  cement  substance,  stainable  by  nitrate 
of  silver,  between  the  fibres. 

The  muscular  fibres  are  not  all  alike ;  those  of  the  voluntary 
muscles  are  seen  by  the  microscope  to  be  marked  by  alternate 
dark  and  light  stripings  or  striations ;  these  are  called  trans- 
versely striated  muscular  fibres.  The  involuntary  fibres  have 
not  got  these  markings  as  a  rule.  There  is  one  important 
exception  to  this  rule,  namely,  in  the  case  of  the  heart,  the 
muscular  fibres  of  which  are  involuntary,  but  transversely 
striated.  There  are,  however,  histological  differences  between 
cardiac  muscle  and  the  ordinary  voluntary  striated  muscles. 
The  unstriatcd  involuntary  muscular  fibres  found  in  the  walls  of 
the  stomach,  intestine,  bladder,  blood-vessels,  uterus,  and  other 
contractile  organs  are  generally  spoken  of  as  plain  muscular  filtres. 

From  the  histological  standpoint  there  are,  therefore,  three 
varieties  of  muscular  fibres  found  in  the  body  of  the  higher 
animals :  two  of  them  are  transversely  striated,  and  one  is  not. 
The  relationship  of  this  histological  classification  to  the  physio- 
logical classification  into  voluntary  and  involuntary  is  shown  in 
the  following  table  : — 

1.  Transversely  striated  muscular  fibres  : 

a.  In  skeletal  muscle  ....      Vqluntart.        • 
^.  In  cardiac  muscle  .... 

2.  Plain  muscular  fibres :  Mnvoluntaby. 

In  blood-vessels,  intestine,  uterus,    ^  •*^'v/*-ui.^*A«i. 
bladder,  etc 
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All  kinds  of  muBcular  tissue  are  therefore  composed  of  fibres, 
but  the  fibres  are  essentially  different  from  those  we  have  hitherto 
studied  in  the  connective  tissues.  There,  it  will  be  remembered, 
the  fibres  are  developed  between  the  cells ;  here,  in  muscle,  the 
fibres  are  developed  from  the  cells ;  that  is,  the  cells  themselves 
become  elongated  to  form  the  muscular  fibres 

Voluntary  Muscle. 

The  voluntary  muscles  are  those  which  are  sometimes  called 
skeletal,  constituting  the  whole  of  the  muscular  apparatus 
attached  to  the  bones.* 

Each  muscle  is  enclosed  in  a  sheath  of  areolar  tissue,  called  the 
Epimysivm ;  this  sends  in  partitions,  or  septa,  dividing  off^  the 
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fibres  into  fasciculi,  or  bundles ;  the  sheath  of  each  bundle  may 
be  called  the  Perimysium,  Between  the  individual  fibres  is  a 
small  amount  of  loose  areolar  tissue,  called  the  Endomysium, 
The  blood-vessels  and  nerves  for  the  muscle  are  distributed  in 
this  areolar  tissue. 

•  The  fibres  vary  in  thickness  and  length  a  good  deal,  but  they 
average  -^j^  inch  in  diameter,  and  about  i  inch  in  length.  Each 
fibre  is  cylindrical  in  shape,  with  rounded  ends ;  many  become  pro- 
longed into  tendon  bundles  (fig.  1 1 1),  by  which  the  muscle  is  at- 
tached to  bone.  As  a  rule  they  are  unbranched,  but  the  muscle 
fibres  of  the  face  and  tongue  divide  into  numerous  branches 
before  being  inserted  to  the  under  surface  of  the  skin,  or  mucous 
membrane  (fig.  102).  The  fibres  in  these  situations  are  also  finer 
than  in  the  majority  of  the  voluntary  muscles. 

Each  fibre  consists  of  a  sheath,  called  the  sarcolenima,  enclosing 

*  The  muscalar  fibres  of  the  pharynx,  part  of  the  oesophagUB,  and  of  the 
mtKcles  of  the  internal  ear,  though  not  under  the  control  of  the  will,  have 
the  same  structure  as  the  voluntary  muscular  fibres. 
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a  soft  material  o&lled  the  omtraetiU  t%t&$iance.  The  atLroolemma 
is  homogeneous,  elaatio  io  nature,  and  especially  lough  iu  fish  aad 
amphibia.  It  may  readily  be  demonstrated  in  a  microscopic  pre- 
paration of  fresh  muscular  fibres  by  applying  gentle  pressure  to 
the  cover  slip ;  the  contractile  substance  is  thereby  ruptured, 
leaving  the  sarcolemma  bridging  the  space  (fig.  103).  To  the 
sarcolemma  are  seen  adhering  some  nuolei. 

The  contractile  substance  within  the  sheath  is  made  up  of 
alternate  discs  of  dark  and  light  substance. 

Muscular  fibres  contain  oval  nucleL  In  mammalian  muscle 
these  are  situated  just  beneath  the  sarcolemma ;  but  in  frog's 
muscle  they  occur  also  in  the  thickness  of  the  muscular  fibre. 


iff.   104, — UuKulftr  flbnof 
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The  chromoplasm  of  the  nucleus  has  generally  a  spiral  arrange- 
ment, and  often  there  is  a  little  granular  protoplasm  (well  seen 
in  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  diaphragm)  around  each  pole  of  the 


The  forgoing  facta  can  be  made  out  with  a  low  power  of  the 
microscope ;  on  examining  muscular  fibres  with  a  high  power 
other  details  can  be  seen.  Treatment  with  different  reagents 
brings  out  still  further  points  of  structure.  These  are  differently 
described  and  differently  interpreted  by  different  hiatologists ;  and 
perhaps  no  subject  in  the  whole  of  microscopic  anatomy  has  been 
more  keenly  debated  than  the  structure  of  a  muscular  fibre,  and 
the  meaning  of  the  changes  that  occur  when  it  contracts.  A 
good  deal  of  the  difficulty  has  doubtless  arisen  from  the  fact  that 
a  muscular  fibre  is  cylindrical,  and  if  one  focusses  the  surface  one 
gets  different  optical  efi'ects  from  those  obtained  by  focussing  deep 
in  the  substance  of  the  fibre.  I  shall,  in  the  following  account  of 
the  intimate  structure  of  striated  muscle,  adhere  very  closely  to 
the  writings  of  Professor  Schafer. 
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If  the  Burfoce  U  carefully  foouased  rows  of  apparent  graimlee 
are  seen  lying  at  the  bouodariesof  the  light  streaka,  and  fine 
longitudinal  lines  pasung  through  the  dark  streaks  may  be 
detected  uniting  the  apparent  granules  {fig.  104). 

In  specimens  treated  with  dilute  acids  or  gold  chloride,  the 
granules  are  seen  to  be  connected  side  by  side,  or  transversely 
also.  This  reticulum  (fig.  105),  with  its  longitudinal  and  trans  verse 
meshes,  was  at  one  time  considered  to  be  the  essential  contractile 
portion  of  the  muscular  fibre ;  it  was  thought  that  on  contraction 
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T«TpUmly.  Onoof  thetrsmreiM  lituated  nt  the  inside  of  U»ni- 

Detworki  la  apllt  off,  ud  lome  of  ulemnu.      Buh    miuole    fibre 

die  lonrltndfn*!  bua  ue  >hoii  ibowi     ■' Cohnbeim'a      ■!«■." 

brokenoS.    (After Mellud.)  k  4S0.  [ElBtnudNoble  Smith.) 

the  transverse  networks,  with  their  enlargements,  the  granules, 
became  increased  by  the  longitudinal  strands  diminishing  in 
length  and  running  into  them.  Moat  histoiogists  have  rejected 
this  idea,  and  regard  the  network  as  more  interstitial  substance 
Ijdiig  between  the  essentially  contractile  portions  of  the  muscle. 
A  muscular  fibre  is  thus  made  up  of  what  are  variously  called 
fibriU,  mvtele-eolwmnt  or  larcoitffia ;  and  the  longitudinal  inter- 
stitial substance  with  cross  networks  comprising  the  reticulum  just 
referred  to  is  called  lareoplaem.  By  the  use  of  certain  reagents, 
such  as  oemic  acid  or  alcohol,  the  muscle- columns  or  sarcost^les 
may  be  completely  separated  from  one  another. 

A  transverse  section  of  a  muscular  fibre  (fig.  106)  shows  the 
sections  of  these  sarcostyles  ;  the  interstitial  sarcoplasm  is  repre- 
sented as  white  in  the  drawing.  The  angular  fields  separated 
by  sarooplasm  may  still  be  called  by  their  old  name,  areas  of 
Cohnheim. 
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If,  iDBtead  of  fbcusamg  the  surface  of  a  fibre,  it  is  obserrod  in 
its  depth,  a  fine  dotted  liae  is  -seen  biHecting  each  light  stripe ; 
this  has  been  Tariouslj  termed  Dobie't  line,  or  Kravae't  m«mdranc 
(fig.  107).  At  one  time  this  was  believed  to  be  an  actual  membrane 
continuous  with  the  sarcolemma.  It  is  probablj  tctj  largely  an 
optical  eff'ect,  caused  by  light  being  transmitted  between  discs 
(^  different  refrangibility. 

If  croes  membranes  do  exist  they  are  not  very  reeistaat ;  this 
was  well  shown  by  an  accidental  observation  first  made  by  Kikhne, 
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and  subsequently  seen  by  others.  A  minute  thread-worm,  called 
the  Mt/orectes,  was  observed  crawling  up  the  interior  of  the  con- 
tractile eiibstatice  of  a  muscular  fibre ;  it  crawled  without  any 
opposition  from  membranes,  and  the  track  it  left,  closed  up  slowly 
behind  it  without  interfering  with  the  normal  cross-striations  of  the 
contractile  substance.  This  observation  strikingly  illustrates  the 
fact  that  the  contractile  substance  in  a  muscular  fibre  is  fiuid,  but 
only  semi-fluid,  for  the  closing  of  the  thread-worm's  track  occurred 
slowly  as  a  hole  always  closes  in  a  viscous  material. 

Another  appearance  which  is  sometimes  seen  is  a  fine  clear  lioe 
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ronning  aoroas  the  fibre  in  the  middle  of  each  dark  band.  It  is 
called  Hetuen's  line. 

A  muscular  fibre  may  not  only  be  broken  up  into  fibrils  or 
muscle-columns,  but  under  the  influence  of  some  reagents  like 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  it  can  be  broken  up  into  discs,  the 
cleavage  occurring  in  the  centre  of  each  light  stripe.  Bowman, 
the  earliest  to  study  muscular  fibres  with  profitable  results,  con- 
cluded that  the  subdivision  of  a  fibre  into  fibrils  was  a  phenomenon 
of  the  same  kind  as  the  cross  cleavage  into  discs.  He  considered 
that  both  were  artificially  produced  by  a  separation  in  one  or  the 
other  direction  of  particles  of  the  fibre  he  called  ''sarcous  ele- 
ments." The  cleavage  into  discs  is  however  much  rarer  than  the 
separation  into  fibrils ;  indeed,  indications  of  the  fibrils  are  seen  in 
perfectly  fresh  muscle  before  any  reagent  has  been  added,  and 
this  is  markedly  evident  in  the  wing  muscles  of  many  insects.  It 
is  now  believed  that  a  muscular  fibre  is  built  up  of  contiguous 
fibrils  or  sarcostyles,  while  cleavage  into  discs  is  a  purely  artificial 
phenomenon. 

Haycraft,  who  has  also  investigated  the  question  of  muscular 
structure,  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  cross  striation 
is  entirely  due  to  optical  phenomena.  The  sarcostyles  are  vari- 
cose, and  where  they  are  enlarged  difierent  refractive  effects  will 
be  produced  from  those  caused  by  the  intermediate  narrow  por- 
tions. This  view  he  has  very  ingeniously  supported  by  taking 
negative  casts  of  muscular  fibres  by  pressing  them  on  to  the  sur- 
face of  collodion  films.  The  collodion  cast  shows  alternate  dark 
and  light  bands  like  the  muscular  fibres. 

Schafer  is  unable  to  accept  this  view ;  he  regards  the  substance 
of  the  sarcostyle  in  its  dark  stripes  as  being  of  different  composi- 
tion, and  not  merely  of  different  diameter,  from  the  sarcostyle  in 
the  region  of  the  light  stripes ;  it  certainly  stains  very  differently 
with  many  reagents,  especially  chloride  of  gold.  His  views  regard- 
ing the  intimate  structure  of  a  sarcostyle  have  been  worked  out 
chiefly  in  the  wing  muscles  of  insects,  where  the  sarcostyles  are 
separated  by  a  considerable  quantity  of  interstitial  sarcoplasm, 
and  a  brief  summary  of  his  conclusions  is  as  follows  : — 

Each  sarcostyle  is  subdivided  in  the  middle  of  each  light  stripe 
by  transverse  lines  (membranes  of  Krausc)  into  successive  por- 
tions, which  may  be  termed  sarcomeres.  Each  sarcomere  is  occu- 
pied by  a  portion  of  the  dark  stripe  of  the  whole  fibre ;  this 
portion  of  the  dark  stripe  may  be  called  a  sarcous  element,*     The 


*  Notice  that  this  expression  has  a  different  meaning  from  what  it 
originally  had  when  used  by  Bowman. 
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saroous  element  U  really  double,  aod  id  the  stretched  fibre 
(fig.  loS,  b)  Beparatea  into  two  at  the  line  of  Henaen.  At  either 
end  of  the  sarcouB  element  ia  a  clear  interval  separating  it  from 
Krause'B  membi'ane ;  thin  clear  interval  is  more  evident  in  the 
extended  sarcomere  (fig.  io8,  b),  but  diminishes  on  contnuttion 
(tig.  io8,  a).  The  cause  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  structure  of 
the  sarcous  element.  It  is  pervaded  with  longitudinal  canals  or 
pores  open  towards  Krause'e  membrane,  but  closed  at  Hensen'a 
line.  In  the  contracted  muscle  the  clear  part  of  the  muscle  sub- 
stance passee  into  these  pores,  disappears  from  view  to  a  great 
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extent,  swells  up  the  sarcous  element,  widens  it  and  shortens  the 
sarcomere.  In  the  extended  muscle,  on  the  other  hand,  the  clear 
substance  passes  out  from  the  pores  of  the  sarcous  element,  and 
lies  between  it  and  the  membrane  of  Krause  ;  this  lengthens  and 
narrows  the  sarcomere.*  This  is  shown  in  the  diagrams.  It 
may  be  added  that  the  sarcous  element  does  not  lie  free  in  the 
middle  of  the  sarcomere,  but  is  attached  at  the  sides  to  a  fine 
enclosing  envelope,  and  at  either  end  to  Krause's  membrane  by 
fine  lines  running  through  the  clear  substance  (fig.  109,  a). 

This  view  is  interesting,  because  it  brings  into  harmony  amoe- 
boid, ciliaiy,  and  muscular  movement.     In  all  three  instances  we 


'  The  existence  of  open  pores  is  Dot  admitted  bv  all  observers.  Tbcee 
regaid  the  panage  of  fluid  in  and  out  of  the  aarcom  element  aa  dne  to  diffu- 
ilon  throagb  ItB  membrane 
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hftye  protoplasm  composed  of  two  materials,  spongioplasm  and 
bTaloplasm.  In  amceboid  moTement  the  irregular  arrangement  of 
the  spongioplasm  allows  the  hyaloplasm  to  flow  in  and  out  of  it 
in  any  direction.     In  ciliary  movement  the  flow  is  limited  by  the 

arrangement  of  the  spongioplssm   to  one  direction  ;  hence  the 
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limitation  of  the  movement  in  one  direction  (see  p.  33).  In 
muscle,  also,  the  definite  arrangement  of  the  spongioplasm  (repre- 
sented by  the  earcous  element)  in  a  longitudinal  direction  directs 
the  movement  of  the  hyaloplasm  (represented  by  the  clear  sub- 
stance of  the  light  stripe),  so  that  it  must  flow  either  in  or  out  in 
that  particular  direction.  The  muscular  fibre  is  made  up  of 
aarcostyles  and  the  sarcostyle  of  sarcomeres.     The  contraction  of 
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the  whole  muscle  le  only  the  sum  total  of  the  contraotioD  of  all 
the  conBtituent  sarcomeres. 

In  an  ordinary  muscular  fibre  it  is  stated  that  wheu  it  con- 
tracts, not  only  does  it  become  thicker  and  shorter,  but  the  light 
stripes  become  dark  and  the  dark  stripes  light.     This  again  is 
only  an  optical  illusion,  and  is  produced  by  the  alterations  in  the 
shape  of   the  sarcostyles,  affecting  the 
sarooplasm    that    lies     between    them. 
When  the  sarcous  elements  swell  during 
contraction,  the  sarcoplasm  accumulates 
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opposite  the  membranes  of  Krause,  and 
diminishes  in  amount  opposite  the  sar- 
cous elements  ;  the  accumulation  of  sar- 
coplasm  in  the  previously  light  stripes 
makes  them  appear  darker  by  contrast 
than  the  dark  stripes  proper.  This 
is  very  well  shown  in  fig.  no.  There 
is  no  true  reversal  of  the  stripiugs  in  the 
sarcostyles  themselves. 


Thai  tbisistbecasecanbcseenvery  well  when  a  muscular  fibre  is  exsmined 
with  polarised  light.  A  polarising  mioroacope  contaioi  a  Nicol's  priam 
beneath  the  Btag;e  of  the  microacope  which  polarises  the  light  passing  Ibruugh 
the  object  placed  on  the  stage.  The  eye-piece  contains  anotber  Nicors 
prism,  which  detects  this  fact.     Tf  the  two  NicoUare  parallel,  the  light 

Gassing  through  the  flnt  passes  also  through  tbe  second  ;  bnt  if  the  second 
I  at  Hgbt  angles  to  the  first,  the  light  caonot  traverse  it  and  tbe  field 
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appears  dark.  If  an  object  on  the  microeoope  stage  is  doubly  refracting  it 
will  cippc&r  bright  in  this  dark  field  ;  if  it  remains  dark  it  is  singly  refract- 
ing. The  sarcoplasm  is  singly  refracting  or  isotropous  ;  it  remains  dark  in 
the  dark  field  of  the  polarising  microscope.  The  muscle  columns  or  sarco- 
styles  are  in  great  measure  doubly  refracting  or  anisotropous.  and  appear 
bright  in  the  dark  field  of  the  polarising  microscope.  The  sarcostyle,  how- 
ever,  is  not  wholly  doubly  refracting  ;  the  sarcous  elements  are  doubly 
refracting^  and  the  clear  intervals  are  singly  refracting.  On  contraction 
there  is  no  reversal  of  these  appearances,  though  of  course  the  relative 
thickness  of  the  singly  refracting  intervals  varies  inversely  with  that  of  the 
doubly  refracting  sarcous  elements. 

Ending  of  Muscle  in  Tendon, — A  tendon-bundle  passes  to  each 
muscular  fibre,  and  becomes  firmly  united  to  the  saroolemma. 
The  areolar  tissue  between  the  tendon-bundles  becomes  also  con- 
tinuous with  that  between  the  muscular  fibres  (fig.  iii). 

Blood-vessels  of  Muscle, — The  arteries  break  up  into  capillaries, 
which  run  longitudinally  in  the  endomysium,  transverse  branches 
connecting  them  (fig.  112).  No  blood-vessels  ever  penetrate  the 
sarcolemma.  The  muscular  fibres  are  thus,  like  other  tissues, 
nourished  by  the  exudation  from  the  blood  called  lymph.  The 
lymph  is  removed  by  lymphatic  vessels  found  in  the  perimysium. 

The  nerves  of  voluntary  muscle  pierce  the  sarcolemma,  and  ter- 
minate in  expansions  called  endr-plates,  to  be  described  later  on 
(see  p.  102). 

^^euro-muscular  Spindles. — Bundles  of  fine  muscular  fibres  en- 
closed within  a  thick  lamellated  sheath  of  connective  tissue  are 
found  scattered  through  voluntary  muscles ;  they  are  especially 
numerous  near  the  tendon  and  in  the  proximity  of  intra-muscular 
septa.  It  is  remarkable  that  they  have  not  been  found  in  the  ocular 
or  tongue  muscles.  These  structures  are  called  neuro-muscrUar 
spindles ;  they  vary  in  length  from  |^  to  ^  inch,  and  are  about 
y^Y  ^°^^  ^^  diameter.  Each  receives  a  nerve  fibre  which  divides 
into  secondary  and  tertiary  branches.  The  myelin  sheath  is  lost, 
and  the  tertiary  branches  encircle  the  muscular  fibres,  breaking 
up  usually  into  a  network.  There  has  been  considerable  discus- 
sion as  to  the  meaning  of  these  spindles,  but  the  belief  is  gaining 
ground  that  they  are  sensory  end  organs  in  the  muscle.  (See 
further,  chapter  on  Touch.) 

Bed  MtLBcles. 

In  many  animals,  such  as  the  rabbit,  and  some  fishes,  most  of 
the  muscles  are  pale,  but  some  few  (like  the  diaphragm,  crureus, 
Boleus,  semi-membranosus  in  the  rabbit)  are  red.  These  muscles 
contract  more  slowly  than  the  pale  muscles,  and  their  red  tint  is 
due  to  haemoglobin  contained  within  their  contractile  substance. 
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In  addition  to  these  phjsiolf^cal  distinctions,  there  are  histo- 
logical differences  between  them  and  ordinary  striped  tausole. 
These  histological  differences  are  the  following: — 

I.  Their  muscular  fibres  are  thinner. 

z.  They  have  more  sarcoplasm. 

3.  Longitudinal  striation  is  more  distinct. 

4.  Transverse  striation  is  more  irregular  than  usual. 

5.  Their  nuclei  are  situated  not  only  under  the  sarcolemma, 
but  also  in  the  thickness  of  the  fibre. 

6.  The  transverse  loops  of  the  capillary  network  are  dilated 
into  little  reservoirs,  far  tieyond  the  size  of  ordinary  capillaries. 


Cardiac  UoBOle. 

The  muscular  fibres  of  the  heart,  unlike  those  of  most  of  the 
involuntary  muscles,  are  striated ;  but  although,  in  this  respect, 
they  resemble  the  skeletal  mus- 
cles, they  have  distinguishing 
characteristics  o!  their  own.  The 
fibres  which  lie  side  by  side  are 
united  at  frequent  intervals  by 
short  branches  (fig.  113).  The 
fibres  are  smaller  than  those  of  the 
ordinary  striated  muscles,  and  their 
transverse  striation  is  less  marked. 
No  sarcolemma  can  be  discerned. 
One  nucleus  is  situated  in  the 
middle  of  the  substance  of  each 
fibre.  At  the  junctions  of  the  fibres 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  ce- 
menting material,  stainable  by  silver 
nitrate. 


isheut.    (E.A.  Schifer. 


Plain  Hnscle. 


Plain  muscle  forms  the  proper  muscular  coats  (i.)  of  the  digestive 
canal  from  the  middle  of  the  ceaopbi^^s  to  the  internal  sphincter 
ani ;  (2.)  of  the  ureters  and  urinary  bladder ;  (3.)  of  the  trachea 
and  bronchi ;  {4.)  of  the  ducts  of  glands  ;  (5.)  of  the  gall-bladder; 
(6  )  of  the  veaiculw  seminales;  (7.)  of  the  uterus  and  Fallopian 
tubes  ;  (8.)  of  blood-vessels  and  lymphatics  ;  (9.)  of  the  iris,  and 
ciliary  muscle  of  the  eye.  This  form  of  tissue  also  enters  largely 
into  the  composition  (10.)  of  the  tunica  dartoi,  the  contraction  of 
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which  is  the  principal  cause  of  the  wrinkling  and  contraction  of 
the  scrotum  on  exposure  to  cold.  It  occurs  also  in  the  skin 
generallj,  being  found  surrounding  the  secreting  part  of  the  sweat 
glands  and  in  small  bundles  attached  to  the  hair  follicles ;  it  also 
occurs  in  the  areola  of  the  nipple.  It  is  composed  of  long,  fusi- 
form cells  (fig.  114),  which  vary  in  length,  but  are  not  as  a  rule 
more  than  -^^  inch  long.     Each  cell  has  an  oval  or  rod-shaped 


Fig.  XX4.— Muscxilar  flbre-oella  from  the  muscular  coat  of  intestiiie— highly  magnified. 
Note  the  longitudinal  striation,  and  in  the  broken  fibre  the  sheath  u  Vuible. 

nucleus.  The  cell  substance  is  longitudinally  but  not  transversely 
striated.  Each  cell  or  fibre,  as  it  may  also  be  termed,  has  a  deli- 
cate sheath.  The  fibres  are  collected  into  fasciculi,  and  united 
by  cementing  material,  which  can  be  stained  by  silver  nitrate. 
This  intercellular  substance  is  bridged  across  by  fine  filaments 
passing  from  cell  to  cell. 

The  nerves  in  involuntary  muscle  (both  cardiac  and  plain)  do 
not  terminate  in  end-plates,  but  by  plexuses  or  networks,  which 
ramify  between  and  around  the  muscular  fibres. 


Deyelopment  of  Muscular  Fibres. 

All  muscular  fibres  (except  those  of  the  sweat  glands  which 
are  epiblastio)  originate  from  the  mesoblast     The  plain  Jlbres 
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are  simply  elongated  cells  in  which  the  nucleus  becomes  rod- 
shaped.  In  ccurduic  muscle,  the  likeness  to  the  original  cells 
from  which  the  fibres  are  formed  is  not  altogether  lost,  and  in 
certain  situations  (immediately  beneath  the  lining  membrane  of 
the  ventricles)  there  are  found  peculiar  fibres  called  after  their 
discoverer  FurkinjVs  fibres  ;  these  are  large  clear  quadrangular 
cells  with  granular  protoplasm  containing  several  nuclei  in  the 
centre,  and  striated  at  the  margin.  It  appears  that  the  differen- 
tiation of  these  cells  is  arrested  at  an  early  stage, 
though  they  continue  to  grow  in  size. 

Voluntary  muscular  fibres  are  developed  from 
cells  which  become  elongated,  and  the  nuclei  of 
which  multiply.  In  most  striated  muscle  fibres  the 
nuclei  ultimately  take  up  a  position  beneath  the 
cell-wall  or  sarcolemma  which  is  formed  on  the 
surface.  Striations  appear  first  along  one  side,  and 
extend  round  the  fibre  (fig.  115),  then  they  extend 
into  the  centre. 

During  life  new  fibres  appear  to  be  formed  in 
part  by  a  longitudinal  splitting  of  pre-existing 
fibres;  this  is  preceded  by  a  multiplication  of 
nuclei  ;  and  in  pai*t  by  the  lengthening  and  dif- 
ferentiation of  embryonic  cells  (sarcoplasts)  found 
between  the  fully  formed  fibres. 

In   plain  muscle,    growth    occurs   in   a  similar 

way  :  this  is  well  illustrated  in  the  enlargement  of 

the  uterus  during  pregnancy ;  this  is  due  in  part 

to  the  growth  of  the  pre-existing  fibres,  and  in  part 

to  the  formation  of  new  fibres  from  small  granular 

cells  lying  between  them.     After  parturition  the  fibres  shrink  to 

their  original  size,  but  many  undergo  fatty  degeneration  and  are 

removed  by  absorption. 


Fig.  X15.— Deye- 
iopinff  musca- 
lar  fibre  from 
f (BtuB  of  two 
monthfl.  (Ban- 
Tier.) 


CHAPTER   VII. 


NERVE. 


Nbrvous  tissue  is  the  material  of  which  the  nervous  system 
is  composed.  The  nervous  system  is  composed  of  two  parts,  the 
central  nervous  system^  and  the  peripheral  nervous  system.  The 
central  nervous  system  consists  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  ;  the 
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peripheral  nervous  system  consists  of  the  nerves,  which  conduct 
the  impulses  to  and  from  the  central  nervous  system,  and  thus 
bring  the  nerve  centres  into  relationship  with  other  parts  of  the 
body. 

Some  of  the  nerves  conduct  impulses  from  the  nerve-centres 
and  are  called  efferent ;  those  which  conduct  impulses  in  the 
opposite   direction  are   called  afferent       When   one    wishes    to 


Kg.  xi6.— Two  nenre-flbres  of 
sciatic  nerre.  a.  Node  of 
Banvier.  b.  AziB-cylinder. 
c.  Sheath  of  Schwann,  with 
nudei.  Medullary  sheath  is 
not  stained,  x  300.  (Klein 
and  Noble  Smith.) 


£1g.  1x7.— Axis 
cylinder,  high- 
ly magnified, 
snowing  its 
component 
fibrils. 
(M.  Bchultse.) 


move  the  hand,  the  nervous  impulse  starts  in  the  brain  and 
passes  down  the  efferent  or  motor  nerve-tracts  to  the  muscles 
of  the  hand,  which  contract ;  when  one  feels  pain  in  the  hand^ 
afferent  or  sensory  nerve-tracts  convey  an  impulse  to  the  brain 
which  is  there  interpreted  as  a  sensation.  If  all  the  nerves 
going  to  the  hand  are  cut  through,  all  communication  with 
the  nerve-centres  is  destroyed,  and  the  hand  loses  the  power  of 
moving  under  the  influence  of  the  will,  and  the  brain  receives 
no  impulses  from  the  hand,  or  as  we  say  the  hand  has  lost 
sensibility. 

This  distinction  between  efferent  and  afferent  nerves  is  a 
physiological  one,  which  we  shall  work  out  more  thoroughly  later 
on.  No  histological  distinction  can  be  made  out  between  motor 
and   sensory  nerves,  and  it  is  histological  structure  which  we 
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wish    to  dwell  upon  in  this  chapter.      Under  the    microscope 

nervous  tissue  is  found  to  consist  essentially  of 
two  elements,  nerve-cells  and  nerve-fibres, 
^  The  nerve-cells  are  contained  in  the  hrain  and 

spinal  cord,  and  in  smaller  collections  of  cells  on 
the  course  of  the  nerves  called  gcmglia.  The  part 
of  the  nerve-centres  containing  cells  is  called  grey 
matter. 

The  nerve-fibres  are  contained  in  the  nerves, 
and  in  the  white  matter  of  brain  and  spinal  cord. 
The  nerve-fibres  are  long  branches  from  the  nerve- 
cells,  which  become  sheathed  in  a  manner  to  be 
immediately  described. 

Nerve-cells  differ  in  size,  shape,  and  arrange- 
ment, and  we  shall  discuss 
these  fully  when  we  get  to 
the  nerve-centres.  For  the 
present  it  will  be  convenient 
to  confine  ourselves  to  the 
N  nerve-fibres  as  they  are  found 
in  a  nerve. 

Nerve-fibres  are  of  two  his- 
tological kinds,  medullated  and 
non-niedullated,  Medullated 
nerve-fibres  are  found  in  the 
white  matter  of  the  nerve- 
centres  and  in  the  nerves  origi- 
nating from  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord.  Non-medullated 
nerve-fibres  occur  in  the  sym- 
pathetic nerves. 

The  medullated  or  white 
B       fibres  are  characterised  by  a 
sheath  of  white  colour,  fatty 
in  nature,  and   stained  black 
by  osmic    acid ;    it   is   called 
the  medullary  sheath  or  white 
substance    of   Schumann  ;    this 
sheathes  the  essential  part  of 
the  fibre  which  is  a  process 
^*§"8.— Nen^      from  a  nerve-cell,  and  is  called 
with      osmic      the  oxis  cylinder.    Outside  the  medullary  sheath  is 
^  *  nudeus!      *  *'^^i*^   liomogeneous  membrane  of   elastic  nature 
^y  and  Bet-      called  the  primitive  sheath  or  newriUmma, 


Fif^.  X 19.— A  nodeof  Ran- 
Tier  in  a  medullated 
nerve  -  fibre,  viewed 
from  above.  The  me- 
dullanr  aheath  is  inter- 
rupted, and  the  primf- 


tire  sheath  tUoJcened. 
Copied  from  Axel  Key 
and  Retziiu.  x  750. 
( Klein  &  Noble  Smith.) 
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Tkt  axil  cylinder  ia  a  soft  tranepareaT  ItlinB'in  the  middle 
of  the  fibre;  it  is  made  up  of  exoeedinglj  fine  fibrils  (fig.  117) 
which  Btain  readily  with  gold  ohloride.  Th^  medullary  t/ieath 
gives  a  charact«ristio  doable  contour  and  tubular  appearance  to 
the  fibre.  It  is  interrupted  at  r^ular  intervals  known  aa  the 
node*  of  Ranvier.  The  atretch  of  nerve  between  two  nodes  is 
called  an  inier-node,  and  in  the  middle  of  each  intcr-node  ia  a 
nucleus  which  belonga  to  the  primitive  sheath.  Besides  these 
intemiptiona,  a  variable  number  of  oblique  clefts  are  also  seen 


dividing  the  sheath  into  medullary  iegmenU  (fig.  118);  but  most 
if  not  all  of  these  are  produced  artificially  in  the  preparation  of 
the  specimen. 

The  medullary  sheath  also  contains  a  homy  substance  called 
new<^ceratin  ;  the  arrangement  of  this  substance  is  in  the  form  of 
a  network  or  reticulum  holding  the  fatty  matter  of  the  sheath  in 
its  meshes.  The  occurrence  of  homy  matter  in  the  epidermis, 
in  the  development  of  the  enamel  of  teeth  and  in  nerve  is  an 
interesting  chemical  reminder  that  all  these  tissues  originate 
from  the  same  embryonic  layer,  the  epiblast.  The  fatty  matter 
consists  largely  of  lecithin,  a  phosphorised  fat,  and  eholeitfrin,  a 
monatomic  alcohol.  We  shall  make  a  more  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  these  chemical  materials  at  a  later  stage  in  our 
studies. 

Near  their  terminations  the  nerve-fibrea  branch :  the  branching 
occurs  at  a  node  (fig.  130). 


Staining  with  ailver  nitrate  produces  a  peculiar  appaaianoe  at 
the  nodes,  forming  what  is  known  as  the  crottes  of  Banvier. 
One  limb  of  the  oross  is  produced  1:^  the  dark  staining  of 


Fig.  i3i.~BeTenl  fibm  ot  a  bundla  of  medolkted  nem-iOma  uted  upon 
by  lilf €r nitfmte  to ■howpflculiu' behATionr  of  node*  of  BuiTiarT  Hj 
tovardi  thli  nuent.  Tlis  lilnr  hu  peoetntcd  at  the  nad«,  and 
hM  tUined  the  uJM^lisdar,  M,  for  a  >bort  diaUooe.  3,  the  white 
■ubatuice.    (Kl^ln  uid  Noble  Bmith.) 

cement    substance  which  occurs  between  the  segraents  of  the 
Deurilemma ;  the  other  hmb  of  the  cross  is  due  to  the  staiuing  of 


. — TrmnflTerae  section  of  the  Kiatio  nerre  of  a  <«t  aboat  x  loo-— It  ooneiati  of 

die*  i/vMiaUi)  at  nerre-flbK*  ciuheaUied  in  a  flbroui  eupportme  opnile.  m- 

■faui,  i.  1  each  bundle  hH  a  ipMial  sheatb  (not  luffldenUT  marked  out  fnnn  the 

«  Intheflgun]  or  smunrfHi  B :  thenerra-flbreaN'/areHpatatsdtnDl  ot 

KiomBiDremfOMiiriaw;  L.lTHiii'-- • ■— ■  •"—'-■   -^  •-     " »■■ 

diagrammatic.    (V.  D.  Hurli.) 


aiuthet  br  (wfMHriH ;  i.  Irmph^aiiM;  Ai.aitairi  T,*elii;  F,tat.    SnDevhM 


a  number  of  miuute  transverse  bands  in  the  axis  cylinder 
(Fromatm's  linet),  which  is  here  not  closely  invested  by  the 
meduilory  sheath. 

The  arrangement  of  the  nervthfibres  in  a  nerve  is  best  seen  in 
a  transverse  section. 

The  nerve  is  composed  of  a  number  of  bundles  or  funicidi  of 


Fig.  iij.—  Beotian  >a«  the  Hcand  thanuic  uterior  mot  ol  the  dog,  ■lainsd  wlUi  ounlg 
tad.    (Qukell.) 

nerve  fibres  bound  together  by  connective  tissue.  The  sheath  of 
the  whole  nerve  ia  called  the  epinevrivm  ;  that  of  the  funiculi 
the  perineurium  ;  that  which  jjaases  between  the  fibres  in  a  funi- 
culus, the  endoneurium,  (fig.  122). 

The  size  of  the  nerve-fibres  varies  ;  the  largest  fibres  are  found  in 
the  spinal  nerves,  where  they  are  144  to  19/i  in  diameter.*  Others 
miied  with  these  measure  i  8  to  3-6^1.  These  small  nerve-fibres  are 
the  visceral  nerves  ;  they  pass  to  collections  of  nerve-cells  called 


•  M  =  micro-miUimetre  =  ^  millimetre. 
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the  sympathetic  ganglia,  whence  thej  emerge  as  non-meduUated 
fibres,  and  are  distributed  to  involuntary  muscle.  They  are  well 
seen  in  sections  stained  by  osmic  acid,  the  black  rings  being  the 
stained  medullary  sheaths  (fig.  123). 

The  non-medullated  fibres  or  fibrei  of  Remak  have  no 
medullary  sheath  and  are  therefore  devoid  of  the  double  contour 
of  the  medullated  fibres,  and  are  unafiected  in  appearance  by 


B 


Tig.  X24.— Orey,  or  non>inediiIIated  nerv»>fibre8.  A.  From  a  branch  of  the  olfactory 
nerre  of  the  sheep ;  two  dark-bordered  or  white  fibres  from  the  flfOi  pair  are  aMO- 
ciated  with  the  pale  olfactory  fibres.  B.  From  the  sympathetic  nenre.  x  450.  (Max 
Sehnltm.) 

osmic   acid.      They   consist   of  an  axis  cylinder   covered  by  a 
nucleated  fibrillated  sheath.     They  branch  frequently. 

Though  principally  found  in  the  sympathetic  nerves,  a  few  are 
found  in  the  spinal  nerves  mixed  with  the  medullated  fibres. 


Termination  of  Nerves  in  Muscle. 

In  the  volwntary  muscles  the  motor  nerve-fibres  have  special  end 
organs  called  end-elates.  The  fibre  branches  two  or  three  times 
(figs.  120,  125),  and  each  branch  goes  to  a  muscular  fibr$.  Here  the 
neurilemma  becomes  continuous  with  the  sarcolemma,  the  medul- 
lary sheath  stops  short,  and  the  axis  cylinder  branches  repeatedly. 
This  ramification  is  embedded  in  a  layer  of  granular  protoplasm 
containing  numerous  nuclei.  Considerable  variation  in  shape  of 
the  end-plates  occurs  in  different  parts  of  the  animal  kingdom. 
Somewhat  similar  nerve-endings  are  seen  in  tendon ;  these 
however  are  doubtless  sensory  (figs.  126,  127). 

In  the  involuntary  muscles^  the  fibres  which  are  for  the  most  part 
non-medullated  form  complicated  plexuses  near  their  termination. 


The  plexus  of  Auerbach  (fig.  i  j8)  between  the  muscular  coats  o(  the 
intestine  is  a  typical  case.  Groups  of  nerve-cells  will  be  noticed  at 
the  junctions  of  the  fine  nervous  corda.    From  these  plexuses  fine 


Fiff.  115. — ^om  *  iirvpumtJcm  of  the  narre-tflnnuudan  in  the  rajaadar 
fibn>  of  ft  Dukfl.  a^  End-plftte  nea  only  bitud  Hm^uvd-  &,  Ead- 
plBt«  nea  u  namm  mitufl.    [Llngard  sod  Sleiu.) 

branchee  paaa  off  and  bifurcate  at  frequent  intervals,  until  at  last 
ultioiate  fibrillte  are  reached.  These  subdivisions  of  the  axis 
cylinders  do  not  anastomose  with  one  another,  but  they  come  into 


_.„.__,.     _ md.rf.tw 

,^,  — .— TMtnlmtioii   of  medolUiUd  of  flg.  116.  more  highly  nu«iiiflea.    o, 

urTS-Sbna  in  tepdon  neu  tbe  miu-  meduUatcd  nerre-Bbn ;    b,  nticiil>t«d 

oolu  mBsitioD.    lOalgi.)  eud-pUta.    lOolgl.) 

close  relationship  with  the  involuntary  muscular  fibres;  though  some 

hiatologists  have  stated  that  they  end  in  the  nuclei  of  the  muBoutar 

fibreB,  it  is  uow  believed  that  they  do  not  pass  into  their  interior. 

The  terminations  of  sensoi^  nerves  are  in  some  cases  plexuses, 


ID  others  special  end  organs.     We  shall  deal  with  these  in  our 

study  of  sensation.     (See  Neuro- muscular  Spindles,  p.  93.) 


Development  of  ITerTe'flbres. 

A  nerve-fibre  is  primarily  an  outgrowth  from  a  nerven^ll,  as  is 
shown  in   the  accompanying  diagram.     A  nerve-cell,  though  it 


pro  MM.    (Mki  Bohnltit.) 
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may  have  many  branches,  only  gives  off  one  process  which  becomes 
the  axis  cylinder  of  a  nerve-fibre.  This  acquires  a  medullary  sheath 
when  it  passes  into  the  white  matter  of  the  brain  or  spinal  cord, 
and  a  primitive  sheath  when  it  leaves  the  nerve-centre  and  gets  into 
the  nerve.     But  at  first  the  axis  cylinder  is  not  sheathed  at  all. 

The  formation  of  the  sheaths  is  still  a  matter  of  doubt,  but 
the  generally  accepted  opinion  is  that  the  primitive  sheath  is 
formed  by  cells  which  become  flattened  out  and  wrapped  round 
the  fibre  end  to  end.  These  are  separated  at  the  nodes  by  inter- 
cellular or  cement  substance  stainable  by  silver  nitrate  (fig.  121). 
These  cells  are  probably  mesoblastic.  The  medullary  sheath  is 
formed  according  to  some  by  a  fatty  change  occurring  in  the 
parts  of  these  same  cells  which  are  nearest  to  the  axis  cylinder, 
but  it  is  much  more  probable  that  it  is  formed  from  the  peri- 
pheral layer  of  the  axis  cylinder ;  the  presence  of  neurokeratin 
in  it  distinctly  points  to  an  epiblastic  origin.  The  fact  also  that, 
in  the  nerve  centres,  the  meduUated  nerve  fibres  have  no  primi- 
tive sheath,  and  the  phenomena  of  Wallerian  degeneration,  to  be 
described  later,  all  tend  to  confirm  the  same  view. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

IRRITABILITY  AND  CONTRACTILITY. 

Irritability  or  Ezoitability  is  the  power  that  certain  tissues 
possess  of  responding  by  some  change  to  the  action  of  an  external 
agent.     This  external  agent  is  called  a  stimulus. 

Undifferentiated  cells  like  white  blood  corpuscles  are  irritable ; 
when  stimuli  are  applied  to  them  they  execute  the  movements  we 
have  learnt  to  call  amoeboid. 

Ciliated  epithelium  cells  and  muscular  fibres  are  irritable ;  they 
also  execute  movements  under  the  influence  of  stimuli. 

Nerves  are  irritable;  when  they  are  stimulated,  a  change  is 
produced  in  them  ;  this  change  is  propagated  along  the  nerve  and 
is  called  a  nervous  impulse ;  there  is  no  change  of  form  in  the 
nerve  visible  to  the  highest  powers  of  the  microscope ;  much 
more  delicate  and  sensitive  instruments  than  a  microscope  must 
be  employed  to  obtain  evidence  of  a  change  in  the  nerve ;  it  is 
of  a  molecular  nature.  But  the  irritability  of  nerve  is  readily 
manifested  by  the  results  the  nervous  impulse  produces  in  the 
organ  to  which  it  goes ;  thus  the  stimulation  of  a  motor  nerve 
produces  a  nervous  impulse  in  that  nerve  which,  when  it  reaches 
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B,  muBcle,  causes  the  muscle  to  contract :  stimulation  of  a  senaoty 
□erre  produces  a  uervouB  impulse  in  that  nerve  which  when  it 
reaches  the  braia  causes  a  sensation. 

Secreting  glands  are  irritable ;  when  irritated  or  stimulated 
the;  secrete. 

The  electrical  organs  found  iu  many  fishes  tike  the  electric  eel, 
Eind  torpedo  my,  are  irritable ;  when  thej  are  stimulated  thej 
give  rise  to  an  electrical  discharge. 

Contraatilit^  is  the  power  that  certain  tissues  possess  of 
responding  to  a  stimulus  b;  change  of  form.  Contractility  and 
irritability  do  not  necessarily  go  together  ;  thus  both  muscle  and 
nerve  are  irritable,  but  of  the  two,  only  muscle  is  contractile. 

Some  movements  visible  to  the  microscope  are  not  due  to 
contractility ;  thus  granules  in  protoplasm  or  in  a  vacuole  may 


:»* 


Id  CIh  uther  bUj  the 

nncunu  la  iwDoaitltd  br  th«  plgmnt  gnonlea. 
■,  two  oelta  hh  In  imdle ;  i.  tlie  ouUr  or 
poMeilor  put  taitabiiBf  kuwIt  any  ptg- 
Tig.  ijc—Fng*!  pigment  nUa.  mast.     X  37a.    (Henle.) 

often  be  seen  to  exhibit  irregular,  shaking  movements  due 
simply  to  vibrations  transmitted  to  them  from  the  outside.  Such 
movement  is  known  as  BroumiaTi  movement. 

Instances  of  contractility  are  seen  in  the  following  cases : — 

1.  The  movements  of  protoplasm  seen  in  simple  animal  and 
vegetable  cells ;  in  the  former  we  have  already  considered 
streaming,  gliding,  and  amoeboid  movement  (see  p.  13);  in 
the  Jattor  case  we  have  noted  the  rotatory  movements  of  the 
protoplasm  within  the  cell  wall  in  certain  plants  (see  p.  14). 

2.  The  movements  of  pigment  cella  These  are  well  seen 
under  the  skin  of  such  an  animal  as  the  frog ;  under  the 
influence  of  electricity  and  of  other  stimuli,  especially  of  light, 
the  pigment  granules  are  massed  together  in  the  body  of  the  cell, 
leaving  the  processes  quito  transparent  (fig.  130).  If  the  stimulus 
is  removed  the  granules  gradually  eitond  into  the  processes 
again.  Thus  the  akin  of  the  frog  is  sometimes  uniformly  dusky, 
and  sometimes  <]uite  light  coloured-     The  chamnleon  is  ap  animal 
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which  has  become  almost  proyerbial,  since  it  possesses  the  same 
power  to  a  marked  degree.  This  function  is  a  protective  one;  the 
animal  approximates  in  colour  that  of  its  surroundings,  and  so 
escapes  detection. 

In  the  retina  we  shall  find  a  layer  of  pigment  cells  (fig.  131), 
the  granules  in  which  are  capable  of  moving  in  the  protoplasm  in 
a  somewhat  similar  way ;  the  normal  stimulus  here  also  is  light. 

3.  Ciliary  movement;  here  we  have  a  much  more  orderly 
movement  which  has  already  been  described  (see  p.  31). 

4.  In  Vorticellce,  a  spiral  thread  of  protoplasm  in  their  stalk 
enables  them  by  contracting  it  to  lower  the  bell  at  the  end  of  the 
stalk. 

5.  In  certain  of  the  higher  plants,  such  as  the  sensitive  and 
carnivorous  plants,  movements  of  the  stalks  and  sensitive  hairs 
of  the  leaves  occur  under  the  influence  of  stimiili. 

6.  Muscular  movement.  This  for  the  student  of  human 
physiology  is  the  most  important  of  the  series;  it  is  by  their 
muscles  that  the  higher  animals  (man  included)  execute  the 
greater  number  of  their  movements. 

If  we  contrast  together  amoeboid,  ciliary  and  muscular  move- 
ment, we  find  that  they  di£fer  from  each  other  very  considerably. 
Amoeboid  movement  can  occur  in  any  part  of  an  amoeboid  cell, 
and  in  any  direction.  Ciliary  and  muscular  movement  are 
limited  to  one  direction  ;  but  they  are  all  essentially  similar, 
consisting  of  the  movement  of  hyaloplasm  in  and  out  of  spongio- 
plasm ;  it  is  the  arrangement  of  the  spongioplasm  that  limits  and 
controls  the  movement  of  the  hyaloplasm  (see  also  p.  91). 

Rhythmicality, — In  some  forms  of  movement  there  is  not  only 
order  in  direction,  but  order  in  time  also.  This  is  seen  in  ciliary 
movement,  and  in  many  involuntary  forms  of  muscular  tissue,  such 
as  that  of  the  heart.  Here  periods  of  contraction  alternate  with 
periods  of  rest,  and  this  occurs  at  regular  intervals.  Under  the 
influence  of  certain  saline  solutions,*  voluntary  muscles  may  be 
made  artificially  to  exhibit  rhythmic  contractions. 

A  familiar  instance  of  rhythmic  movement  in  the  inorganic 
world  is  seen  in  a  water-tap  nearly  turned  off*  but  dripping  ; 
water  accumulates  at  the  mouth  of  the  tap  till  the  drop  is  big 
enough  to  fall ;  it  falls,  and  the  process  is  repeated.  If,  instead 
of  water,  gum  or  treacle,  or  some  other  viscous  substance  is 
watched  under  similar  circumstances,  the  drops  fall  much  more 


*  Biedemiaim*8  fluid  has  the  following  composition  : — Sodium  chloride 
5  grammes,  alkaline  sodium  phosphate  2  gr.,  sodium  carbonate  o.j  gr., 
water  i  litre.  If  one  end  of  the  sartorius  of  a  curarised  frog  is  dipped  into 
this  fluid,  it  contracts  rhythmically  in  a  manner  analogous  to  the  heart 
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slowly ;  each  drop  has  to  get  bigger  before  it  possesses  enough 
energy  to  fall.  Thns  we  may  get  different  degrees  or  rates  of 
rhythmic  movement.  So  in  the  body,  during  the  period  of  rest, 
the  cilium  or  the  heart  is  accumulating  potential  energy,  till,  as  it 
were,  it  becomes  so  charged  that  it  discharges ;  potential  energy 
is  converted  into  kinetic  energy  or  movement. 

When  contraction  travels  as  a  wave  along  muscular  fibres,  or 
from  one  muscular  fibre  to  another,  the  term  peristalsis  is 
employed.  These  waves  are  well  seen  in  such  a  muscular  tube  as 
the  intestine,  and  are  instrumental  in  hurrying  its  contents  along. 
The  heart's  contraction  is  a  similar  but  more  complicated 
peristalsis  occurring  in  a  rhythmic  manner. 

The  physiology  of  muscle  and  nerve  furnish  us  with  the  best 
means  of  studying  irritability  and  contractility.  We  shall  have 
to  consider  these  two  tissues  together  to  a  large  extent,  but  must 
confine  our  attention  at  the  outset  to  the  voluntary  muscles. 

The  question  may  be  first  asked,  what  evidence  there  is  of 
irritability  in  muscle  1  May  not  the  irritability  be  a  property  of 
the  nerve-fibres  which  are  distributed  throughout  the  muscle  and 
terminate  in  its  fibres  f  The  doctrine  of  independent  muscular 
irritability  was  enunciated  by  Haller  more  than  a  century  ago,  and 
was  afterwards  keenly  debated.  It  was  finally  settled  by  an 
experiment  of  Claude  Bernard  which  can  be  easily  repeated  by 
every  student. 

If  a  frog  is  taken  and  its  brain  destroyed  by  pithing,  it  loses 
consciousness  but  the  circulation  goes  on,  and  the  tissues  of  its 
body  retain  their  vitality  for  a  considerable  time.  If  now  a  few 
drops  of  a  solution  of  curare^  the  Indian  arrow  poison,  are  injected 
with  a  small  syringe  under  the  skin  of  its  back,  it  loses  in  a  few 
minutes  all  power  of  movement.  If  next  the  sciatic  or  any  other 
nerve  going  to  muscle  is  dissected  out  and  stimulated,  no 
movement  occurs  in  the  muscles  to  which  it  is  distributed. 
Curare  paralyses  the  motor  end-plates,  so  that  for  all  practical 
purposes  the  muscles  are  nerveless ;  or  rather  nervous  impulses 
cannot  get  past  the  end-plates  and  cause  any  effect  on  the 
muscles.  But  if  the  muscles  are  stimulated  themselves  they 
contract. 

Another  proof  that  muscle  possesses  inherent  irritability  was 
adduced  by  Kuhne.  In  part  of  some  of  the  frog's  muscles  {e.g.  part 
of  the  sartorius)  there  are  no  nerves  at  all ;  yet  they  are  irritable 
and  contract  when  stimulated. 

The  evidence  of  the  statement  just  made  that  the  poisonous 
effiBct  of  curare  is  on  the  end-plates  is  the  following : — ^The 
experiment  described  proves   it   is   not  the   muscles  that   are 
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paralysed.  It  muBt  therefore  be  either  the  nerves,  or  the  links 
between  the  nerve-fibres  and  the  muscular  fibres.  By  a  process 
of  exclusion  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  it  is  these  links, 
for  the  following  experiment  shows  it  is  not  the  nerves.  The 
frog  is  pithed  as  before,  and  then  one  of  its  legs  is  tightly 
ligatured  so  as  to  include  everything  except  the  sciatic  nerve  of 
that  leg.  Curare  is  injected  and  soon  spreads  by  the  circulating 
blood  all  over  the  body  except  to  the  leg  protected  by  the 
ligature.  It  can  get  to  the  sciatic  nerve  of  that  leg  because  that 
was  not  tied  in  with  the  rest.  The  sciatic  nerve  of  the  other  leg 
is  now  dissected  out ;  when  the  muscles  supplied  by  it  cease  to 
contract  when  the  nerve  is  stimulated,  the  frog  may  be  considered 
to  be  fully  under  the  influence  of  the  drug.  But  on  stimulating 
the  sciatic  nerve  of  the  protected  limb,  the  muscles  respond 
normally ;  this  shows  that  the  nerve  which  has  been  exposed  to 
the  action  of  the  poison  has  not  been  affected  by  it. 

Varieties  of  Stimuli. 

The  normal  stimulus  that  leads  to  muscular  contraction  is  a 
nervous  impulse;   this  is  converted   into  a  muscular  impulse 
(visible  as  a  contraction)  at 
the  end-plates.  This  nervous  '         ^^__^  uT 

impulse  starts  at  the  nerve-     S^*^""^))      /^**'**^*=«'^^     / 1^ 

centre,  brain  or  spinal  cord, 

and  travels  down  the  nerve 

to  the  muscle.     In  a  reflex 

action  the  nervous  impulse 

in  the  nerve-centre  is  started 

by  a  sensory  impulse  from    «  ,,    , 

,  /  ,   ^   "         \y  ,  Fig.  132.— MtiBcle-nerve  preparation,  r,  femur : 

the    periphery;     thus   when        M,iienre;  T.tendoAGhmurCM'Eeiidiick.) 

one  puts  one's  hand  on  some- 
thing unpleasantly  hot,  the  hand  is  removed  ;  the  hot  substance 
causes  a  nervous  impulse  to  travel  to  the  brain,  and  the  brain 
reflects  down  to  the  muscles  of  the  hand  another  impulse  by  the 
motor-nerves  which  causes  the  muscles  to  contract  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  move  the  hand  out  of  the  way. 

But  the  details  of  muscular  contraction  can  be  more  readily 
studied  in  muscles  removed  from  the  body  of  such  an  animal 
as  the  frog,  and  made  to  contract  by  artificial  stimuli.  When  we 
have  considered  these,  we  can  return  to  the  lessons  they  teach  us 
about  the  normal  contractions  in  our  own  bodies. 

The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  make  from  a  pithed  frog  a 
muicle^nerve   prtparatian  ;  the   muscle   usually  selected  is  the 
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gastroonemiuB,  the  large  muscle  of  the  calf  of  the  leg,  with  the 
sciatic  nerve  attached.  For  some  experiments  the  sartorius  or 
gracilis  may  be  used ;  but  nearly  all  can  be  demonstrated  on  the 
gastrocnemius. 

The  tendon  of  the  gastrocnemius  may  be  tied  to  a  lever 
with  a  flag  at  the  end  of  it,  and  thus  its  contractions  rendered 
more  evident ;  the  bone  at  the  other  end  is  fixed  in  a  clamp. 
Stimuli  may  be  applied  either  to  the  nerve  or  to  the  muscle.  If 
the  stimulus  is  applied  to  the  nerve,  it  is  called  indirect 
jstimtUation  ;  the  stimulus  starts  a  nervous  impulse  which  travels 
to  the  muscle;  the  muscle  is  thus  stimulated  as  it  is  in  voluntaiy 
contraction  by  a  nervous  impulse.  Stimulation  of  the  muscle 
itself  is  called  dirtct  stimulation.     These  stimuli  may  be  : 

1.  Mechanical ;  for  instance  a  pinch  or  blow. 

2.  Chemical  \  for  instance  salt  or  acid  sprinkled  on  the  nerve 
or  muscle. 

3.  Thermal ;  for  instance  touching  the  nerve  or  muscle  with 
a  hot  wire. 

4.  Electrical ;  the  constant  or  the  induced  current  may  be 
used. 

In  all  cases  the  result  of  the  stimulation  is  a  muscular 
contraction.  Of  all  methpds  of  artificial  stimulation,  the  electrical 
is  the  one  most  generally  employed,  because  it  is  more  under 
control  and  the  strength  and  duration  of  the  stimuli  (shocks)  can 
be  regulated  easily.  We  shall  therefore  have  to  study  some 
electrical  apparatus. 

Chemical  stimuli  are  peculiar,  for  some  which  affect  muscle  do 
not  affect  nerve,  and  vice  versd;  thus  glycerine  stimulates  nerve, 
but  not  muscle;  ammonia  stimulates  muscle,  but  not  motor 
nerves. 

We  may  regard  stimuli  as  liberators  of  energy ;  muscle  and 
nerve  and  other  irritable  structures  undergo  disturbances  in 
consequence  of  a  stimulus.  The  disturbance  is  some  form  of 
movement,  visible  movement  in  the  case  of  muscle,  molecular 
movement  in  the  case  of  nerve.  A  stimulus  may  be  regarded  as 
added  motion.  Sir  William  Gowers  compares  it  to  the  blow  that 
causes  dynamite  to  explode,  or  the  match  applied  to  a  train  of 
gunpowder.  A  very  slight  blow  will  explode  a  large  quantity  of 
dynamite ;  a  very  small  spark  will  fire  a  long  train  of  gunpowder. 
So  in  muscle  or  nerve  the  effect  is  often  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  strength  of  the  stimulus ;  a  light  touch  on  the  surface  of 
the  body  may  elicit  very  forcible  nervous  and  muscular  disturb- 
ances ;  and  moreover,  the  effect  of  the  stimulus  is  propagated 
along  the  nerve  or  muscle  without  loss. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

CONTRACTION    OF    MUSCLE. 

MuBGLS  undergoes  many  changes  when  it  contracts;  they 
may  be  enumerated  under  the  following  five  heads : — 

1.  Changes  in  form. 

2.  Changes  in  extensibility  and  elasticity. 

3.  Changes  in  temperature. 

4.  Changes  in  electrical  condition. 

5.  Chemical  changes. 

In  brief,  each  of  these  changes  is  as  follows  : — 

1.  Changes  inform, — The  muscle  becomes  shorter,  and  at  the 
same  time  thicker.  The  amount  of  shortening  varies  so  that  the 
length  of  the  muscle  when  contracted  is  from  65  to  85  per  cent 
of  what  it  was  originally.  Up  to  a  certain  point,  increase  of  the 
strength  of  the  stimulus  increases  the  amount  of  contraction. 
Fatigue  diminishes  and  up  to  about  33^  C.  the  application  of  heat 
increases  the  amount  of  contraction.  Beyond  this  temperature 
the  muscular  substance  begins  to  be  permanently  contracted, 
and  a  condition  called  heat  rigor,  due  to  coagulation  of  the 
muscle  proteids,  sets  in  a  little  over  40^  C. 

What  the  muscle  loses  in  length  it  gains  in  width ;  there  is 
no  appreciable  change  of  volume. 

Among  the  changes  in  form  must  also'  be  mentioned  those 
changes  in  the  individual  muscular  fibres  which  require  a 
microscope  for  their  investigation;  these  have  been  already 
considered  (see  p.  90). 

2.  Changes  in  elasticity  and  extensibility. — The  contracted 
muscle  is  more  stretched  by  a  weight  in  proportion  to  its  length 
than  an  uncontracted  muscle  with  the  same  weight  applied  to  it; 
the  extensibility  of  contracted  muscle  is  increased ;  its  elasticity 
is  diminished. 

3.  Changes  in  temperature. — When  muscle  is  at  work  or 
contracting,  more  energetic  chemical  changes  are  occurring  than 
when  it  is  at  rest ;  more  heat  is  produced  and  its  temperature 
rises. 

4.  Changes  in  electrical  condition. — A  muscle  when  it  contracts 
undergoes  a  diphasic  variation  in  its  electrical  condition. 

5.  Chemical  changes. — These  consist  in  an  increased  consump- 
tion of  oxygen,  and  an  increased  output  of  waste  materials  such  as 
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carbonic  acid,  and  sarco-lactio  acid.     After  prolonged  contraction 
the  muscle  consequently  acquires  an  acid  reaction. 

These  five   sets   of  changes   will   form    the   subjects  of   the 
following  five  chapters. 


CHAPTER  X. 

CHANGE  IN  FORM  IN  A  MUSCLE  WHEN  IT  CONTRACTS. 

Though  it  has  been  known  since  the  time  of  Erasistratus 
(b.o.  304)  that  a  muscle  becomes  thicker  and  shorter  when  it 
contracts,  it  was  not  until  the  invention  of  the  grapMc  method 
by  Ludwig  and  Helmholtz,  about  fifty  years  ago,  that  we  pos- 
sessed any  accurate  knowledge  of  this  change.  The  main  fact 
just  stated  may  be  seen  by  simply  looking  at  a  contracting 
muscle,  such  as  the  biceps  of  one's  own  arm ;  but  more  elaborate 
apparatus  is  necessary  for  studying  the  various  phases  in  contrac- 
tion and  the  different  kinds  of  contraction  that  may  occur. 

These  may  be  readily  demonstrated  on  the  ordinary  muscle- 
nerve  preparation  (gastrocnemius  and  sciatic  nerve)  from  a  frog. 
By  the  graphic  method,  one  means  that  the  movement  is  re- 
corded by  a  writing.  We  shall  find  that  the  same  method  is 
applied  to  the  heart's  movements,  respiratory  movements,  blood 
pressure,  and  many  other  important  problems  in  physiology.  The 
special  branch  of  the  graphic  method  we  have  now  to  study  is 
called  myography ;  the  instrument  for  writing  is  called  a  myo- 
graph; the  writing  itself  is  called  a  myogram.  Put  briefly,  a 
myograph  consists  of  a  writing  point  at  the  end  of  a  lever 
attached  to  the  muscle,  and  a  writing  surface  which  travels  at  a 
uniform  rate,  on  which  the  writing  point  inscribes  its  movement. 

The  first  thing,  however,  that  is  wanted  is  something  to  stimu- 
late the  muscle  and  make  it  contract ;  the  stimulus  is  usually 
applied  to  the  nerve,  and  the  form  of  stimulus  most  frequently 
employed  is  electrical. 

The  galvanic  battery  in  most  common  use  is  the  Darnell  cell. 
It  consists  of  a  well>amalgamated  zinc  rod  immersed  in  a  cylinder 
of  porous  earthenware  containing  10  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid; 
this  is  contained  within  a  copper  vessel  (represented  as  trans- 
parent for  diagrammatic  purposes  in  fig.  133)  filled  with  saturated 
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solution  of  copper  sulphate.     Eaoh  metal  has  a  binding  screw 
attached  to  it,  to  which  wires  can  be  fastened.     The  zinc  rod  U 
called  the  potitive  element,  the  copper  the  negative  eleToent.     The 
distal  euda  o(  the  wires  attached  to 
these  are  called  polet  or  eUctrodez, 
and  the  pair  of  electrodes  may  be 
conveniently  held  in  a  special  form 
of  holder.      The  electrode  attached 
to    the   positive   element  (zinc)   is 
called  the  negative  pole  or  kathode; 
that  attached  to  the  n^ative  ele- 
ment (copper)  is  called  the  potitive 
pole  or  anode.     If  now  the  two  elec- 
trodes are  connected  together,  ou       i 
electrical,  galvanic  or  eomtapt  cur- 
rent flows  from  the  copper  to  the 

zinc  outside  the  battery,  and  from        pig.  ijj.-Diagminof  •Danfcii-* 
the  zinc  to  the  copper  through  the  buttery. 

fluids  of  the  battery ;  if  the  elec- 
trodes are  not  connected  the  circle  is  broken,  and  no  current  can 
flow  at  all.     If  now  a  nerve  or  muscle  is  lud  across  the  two 


„  „.  ofcompletiouof  thecircuitthemuHcle 

Fto  iM.— A.  Du  Boi«  "  .  .,    ■  '"~  "- 

^Bijmoa&'iStj.  enters  into  Contraction;  if  themuscle 

is  lifted  off  the  electrodes,  another 

contraction  occurs  at  the  moment  the  circuit  is  broken.    The  same 

thing  ia  done  more  conveniently  by  means  of  a  key :  fig.  134 
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repreBents  two  common  forms  of  key.  A  key  is  a  piece  of 
apparatus  by  which  the  current  can  be  allowed  to  pass  or  not 
through  the  nerve  or  muscle  laid  on  the  electrodes.  When  the 
key  is  open  the  current  is  broken,  as  in  the  next  figure  (fig.  135) ; 
when  it  is  closed  the  current  is  allowed  to  pass.  The  opening  of 
the  key  is  called  break  ;  the  closing  of  the  key  is  called  make,  A 
contraction  occurs  only  at  make  and  break,  not  while  the  current 
is  quietly  traversing  the  nerve  or  muscle. 


Fig.  135. 

« 

But  it  will  be  seen  in  the  Du  Bois  Reymond  key  (fig.  134)  that 
there  are  four  binding  screws.  This  key  is  used  as  a  bridge  or  short 
circuiting  key,  and  for  many  reasons  this  is  the  best  way  to  use 
it.  The  next  diagram  (fig.  136)  represents  this  diagi-ammatically. 
The  two  wires  from  the  battery  go  one  to  each  side  of  the  key ; 
the  electrodes  come  off  one  fi-om  each  side  of  the  kev.     When  the 
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key  is  open  no  current  can  get  across  it,  and  therefore  all  the 
current  has  to  go  to  the  electrodes  with  the  nerve  resting  on 
them ;  but  when  the  key  is  closed,  the  cun-ent  is  cut  off  from  the 
nerve,  as  then  practically  all  of  it  goes  by  the  metal  bridge,  or 
short  cut,  back  to  the  battery.  Theoretically  a  small  amount  of 
current  goes  through  the  nerve ;  but  the  resistance  of  animal 
tissues  to  electrical  currents  is  enormous  as  compared  to  that  of 
metal,  and  the  amount  of  electricity  that  flows  through  a  conductor 
is  inversely  proportional  to  the  resistance ;  the  resistance  in  the 
metal  bridge  is  so  small  that  for  all  practical  purposes,  all  the 
current  passes  through  it. 

Another  form  of  electrical  stimulus  is  the  inditced  current,  pro- 
duced in  an  induction  coil. 

In  a  battery  of  which  the  metals  are  connected  by  a  wire, 
we  have  seen  that  the   current  in  the  wire  travels  from  the 
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copper  to  the  zinc  ;  if  we  have  a  key  oa  the  course  of  this  wire 
the  ciirreDt  can  bo  made  or  broken  at  will.  If  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  this  wire  we  have  a  second  wire  forming  a  complete 
circle,  nothing  whatever  occurs  in  it  while  the  current  is  flowing 
through  the  first  wire,  but  at  the  instant  of  making  or  breaking 
the  current  in  the  first  or  primary  wirt,  a  momentai'y  electrical 
current  occurs  in  the  teeondary  wire,  which  is  called  an  induced 
ourreot ;  and  if  the  secondary  wire  is  not  a  complete  circle,  but 
its  two  ends  are  connected  by,  a  nerve,  this  induction  shock  tra- 


Fig.  IJ7.— I>u  Bob  Beymond'g  loduoUon  coil. 

verses  the  nerve  and  stimulates  it ;  this  causes  a  nervous  impulse 
to  travel  to  the  muscle,  which  in  conseriueiice  contracts. 

If  the  iirat  and  second  wires  are  coiled  many  times,  the  effect 
is  increased,  because  each  turn  of  the  primary  coil  acta  induc- 
tively on  each  turn  of  the  secondary  coil. 

The  direction  of  the  current  induced  in  the  secondary  coil  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  current  in  the  primary  coil  at  the  break  j 
in  the  opposite  direction  at  the  make.  The  nearer  the  secondary 
coil  is  to  tlie  primary  the  stronger  are  the  currents  induced  in 
the  former. 

■Fig.  137  represents  the  Du  Bob  Reymond  coil,  tlie  one  gene- 
rally employed  in  physiological  experiments,  c  is  the  primary 
coil,  and  d  and  rf*  its  two  ends,  which  are  attached  to  the  battery, 
a  key  being  interposed  for  making  and  breaking ;  g  is  the  secon- 
dary coil,  the  two  terminals  of  which  are  at  its  far  end  ',  to  these 
the  electrodes  to  the  nerve  are  attached  ;    the  distance  between 
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the  two  coils,  and  so  the  strength  of  the  induction  currents,  can 
be  varied  at  will.  It  is  only  when  the  primary  current  is  made 
or  broken,  or  its  intensity  increased  or  diminished,  that  induction 
shocks  occur  in  the  secondary  circuit  which  stimulate  the  nerve. 
When  one  wishes  to  produce  a  rapid  succession  of  make  and 
break  shocks  the  automatic  interrupter  or  Wagner's  hammer  seen 
at  the  right-hand  end  of  the  diagram  is  included  in  the  circuit. 

The  next  thing  to  be  noticed  is  that  the  break  effects  are 
stronger  than  the  make  effects ;  this  is  easily  felt  by  placing  the 
electrodes  on  the  tongue.  This  is  due  to  what  is  called  Faraday's 
extra  current.  This  is  a  current  produced  in  the  primary  coil  by 
the  inductive  influence  of  contiguous  turns  of  that  wire  on  each 
other;  its  direction  is  against  that  of  the  battery  current  at 
make,  and  so  the  make  shock  is  lessened.  At  the  break  the 
extra  current  is  of  such  short  duration  (because  when  the  circuit 
is  broken  there  can  be  no  current  at  all)  that  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses it  may  be  considered  as  non-existent. 

The  same  difference  of  strength  occurs  alternately  in  the 
repeated  shocks  produced  by  Wagner's  hammer.  Helmholtz,  to 
obviate  this,  introduced  a  modification  now  known  after  him.  It 
consists  in  bridging  the  current  by  a  side  wire,  so  that  the 
current  never  entirely  ceases  in  the  primary  coil,  but  is  alter- 
nately strengthened  and  weakened  by  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
hammer;  the  strengthening  corresponds  to  the  ordinary  make, 
and  is  weakened  by  the  make  extra  current,  which  occurs  in 
the  opposite  direction  to  the  battery  current ;  the  break  is  also 
incomplete,  and  so  it  is  weakened  by  the  break  extra  current, 
which  being  in  the  same  direction  as  the  battery  current  impedes 
its  disappearance. 

The  two  next  diagrams  show  the  way  the  interrupter  acts.  We 
are  supposed  to  be  looking  at  the  end  of  the  primary  coil ;  the 
battery  wires  are  attached  to  the  binding  screws  A  and  E  (fig. 
138).  The  current  now  passes  to  the  primary  coil  by  the  pillar 
on  the  left  and  the  spring  or  handle  of  the  hammer  as  far  as  the 
screw  (C) ;  after  going  roimd  the  primary  coil,  one  turn  only  of 
which  is  seen,  it  twists  round  a  pillar  of  soft  iron  on  the  right- 
hand  side,  and  then  to  the  screw  E  and  back  to  the  battery ; 
the  result  of  a  current  going  around  a  bar  of  soft  iron  is  to 
make  it  a  magnet,  so  it  attracts  the  hammer,  and  draws  the 
spring  away  from  the  top  screw  C,  and  thus  breaks  the  current ; 
the  current  ceases,  the  soft  iron  is  no  longer  a  magnet,  so  it 
releases  the  hammer  and  contact  is  restored  by  the  spring ;  then 
the  same  thing  starts  over  again,  and  so  a  succession  of  break 
and  make  shocks  occurs  alternately  and  automatically. 
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In  Helmholte*  modification  (fig.  139)  the  battery  wires  are 
oonnected  as  before.  The  intemipter  is  bridged  by  a  wire  from 
B  to  C  (also  shown  in  fig.  137,  e),  C  is  raised  out  of  reach,  and 
the  lower  screw  F  is  brought  within  reach  of  the  spring.     Owing 


Fig:.  138. 

to  the  wire  BC,  the  vibration  of   the   hammer   never   entirely 
breaks  the  current. 

Instead  of  Wagner's  hammer  a  long  vibrating  reed  constructed 
on  the  same  principle  is  often  used.     This  has  the  advantage 


Fig.  139. 


that  the  rate  of  vibration  can  be  varied  at  will  by  means  of  a 
sliding  clamp  which  fixes  the  reed  so  that  diiferent  lengths  of  it 
can  be  made  to  vibrate.  If  a  long  piece  of  reed  vibrates,  it 
does  so  slowly,  and  thus  successive  induction  shocks  at  long 
intervals  can  be  sent  into  the  nerve.      But   if  one   wishes   to 
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stimulate  a  nerve  more  rapidly,  the  length  of  reed  allowed  to 
Tibrate  can  be  shortened. 

In  Ewald'a  modification  of  the  coil  there  is  another  simple  method 
of  modifying  the  rate  of  the  interrupter.  But  an  hour  spent 
in  the  laboratory  with  an  induction  coil  and  cell  will  teach  the 


n^.  140.— Mfognpli  of  voD  Htlmholtt.  ibown  in  ui  fncompleto  form,  a,  foneiH  Im 
boldiiw  fn^i  fnaui ;  i,  gutrocDfmiua  1  c.  Kiatio  nerre ;  d,  iciila  pan ;  e,  nuukar 
Noonluig  OD  cylinder:  /,  connterpaiH.    IM'KendiJdi.) 

student  much  more  easily  all  these  faet«  than  any  amount  of 
reading  and  description.  . 

We  can  pass  now  to  the  myograph.  There  are  many  different 
forms  of  this  instrument.  Fig.  140  shows  Helmholtz'  instrn- 
ment. 

The  bony  origin  of  the  gastrocneirifus  "is  held  firmly  by  forceps, 
and  the  tendo  Achillis  tied  to  a  weighted  lever ;  the  end  of  the 
lever  is  provided  with  a  writing-point  such  as  a  piece  of  pointed 
parchment ;  when  the  muscle  contracts  it  pulls  the  lever  up,  and 
this  movement  is  magnified  at  the  end  of  the  lever.  The  writing- 
point  scratches  on  a  piece  of  glazed  paper  covered  with  a  layer  of 
soot ;  the  paper  is  wrapped  round  a  cylinder.  When  the  lever 
goes  np  the  writing-point  will  mark  an  iip-stroke ;  when  it  falls  it 
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will  mark  a  down-atroke,  and  if  the  cylinder  ia  travelliag, 
the  down-Btroke  will  be  written  on  a  different  part  o(  the  paper 
than  the  iip-stroke ;  thua  a  musole  curve  or  mrogram  is  ob- 
tained. The  paper  may  then  be  removed,  varnished,  and  preserved. 

Fig.  141  shows  a  aomewhat  different  arrangement. 

The  muscle  is  fixed  horiiontally  ou  a  piece  of  cork  B,  one 
end  beiDg  fixed  by  a  pin  thrust  through  the  knee-joint  into  the 


^l(.  141. — AiTuifaiieDt  cpf  thfi  appuvtoi  aensurT  for  reoardin^  mUKila  eonCittcUoiu  nitb 
k  ICTolTiDg  crlioder  ouiyilw  smoked  papn.  A,  nrolTing  crlinder ;  B.  the  miucle 
urmDnd  uponm  cork-oovercdboud  vmch  if(  tspabLe  of  bein^  rmined  ctrLowervdcm  the 
upright,  vhich  idao  au  Iw  mond  along  a  solid  aianffuiHT  bar  of  metal  mttoched  to  the 
b«M  of  lie  [warding  «pp«i»tos— the  tendon  ot  the  gMtmcnemlun  in  Bttaphfd  In  the 
wrlUlig  lever,  properly  weighted,  bj  ■  lintore.  The  eleetnidH  from  the  lecondaTv  eotl 
pui  to  the  nerre— being,  for  the  mke  0)  cnnieDieow,  9n>t  ot  all  brought  to  ■  >1iot1- 
dicDitillg keT.  I>  (Du  Bini  Rerraond'n) ;  C,  theinductioo  coil:  F,  the  tntteir  (in  thii 
Og.  *  bionramate  onej  i  E,  the  key  (Uone>]  in  the  piimarT  circuit. 

oork ;  the  tendo  Achillis  is  tied  to  a  lever  which  is  weiglited 
near  its  Fulcrum:  the  lever  is  so  arranged  that  it  reuts  on  a 
screw  till  the  nuisclo  bcgina  to  contract ;  the  muscle  therefore 
docs  not  feel  the  weight  till  it  begins  to  contract,  and  gives 
a  better  contraction  than  if  it  had  been  previously  strained  by 
the  weight.     This  arrangement  is  called  i/ler4oadinff. 
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The  writing  surface  is  ^ain  a  travelling  cylinder  tightly 
covered  with  emoked  glazed  paper.  The  rest  of  the  apparatus 
shows  how  cell,  coil,  keys,  and  electrodes  are  applied  with  the 
object  of  stimulating  the  nerve. 

The  key  E  makes  and  breaks  the  primary  circuit,  but  the 
effect  is  only  felt  by  the  muscle-nerve  preparation  when  the 
short-circuiting  key  D  in  the  secondary  circuit  is  opened. 

Instead  of  the  key  E  it  is  better  to  have  what  is  called  a 
"  kick-over  "  key  which  the  cylinder  by  means  of  a  bar  projecting 


Fig.  t4i.~-I>a  Boil  Bajmond'*  (prfoR  mfOKnipb.    (U'Kendiick.) 

from  it  knocks  over  and  ao  breaks  the  primary  circuit  during  the 
course  of  a  revolution.  The  exact  position  of  the  writing-point 
at  the  moment  of  break,  that  is  the  moment  of  excitation,  can 
then  be  marked  on  the  blackened  paper. 

Besides  the  travelling  cylinder  there  are  other  forms  of  writing 
surface.  Thus  fig.  14a  represents  the  firing  myograph  of  Du 
Boia  Beymond.  Here  a  blackened  glass  plate  is  shot  along  by 
the  recoil  of  a  spring  ;  as  it  travels  it  kicks  over  a  key,  and  the 
result  of  this,  the  muscular  contraction,  is  written  on  the  plate. 

The  petulvhim  myograph  (fig.  143)  is  another  form.  Here  the 
movement  of  the  pendulum  along  a  certain  ai-c  ia  substituted  for 
the  clockwork  of  the  cylinder,  or  the  spring  of  Du  Bois  Reymond. 
The  pendulum  carries  a  smoked  glass  plate  upon  which  the 
writing-point  of  the  muscle  lever  is  made  to  mark.     The  break 
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Bbook  ia  sent  into  the  muscle-nerve  preparation  by  the  pendulum 
in  its  swing  opening  a  key  in  the  primary  circuit.  This  is  shown 
in  an  enlai^ed  scale  in  BC  (fig.  i43). 


nple  (urm  of  peoduliun  mfngnph 
D  Kwinf»  ;  B.  patch  on  lower  end 
7,  ft  Hpnue-catch  which  retuns  mj   „. 
QIC  down  the  hiuidle  of  which  the  pendi 
nne,  and  ii  caught  br  It*  ipr-  - 


. ^  , _,p[Tot  upon  wfakh 

mtogTBpb  opening  the  key,  C,  In  lli 
iph,  u  iDdlmted  by  dotted  llnea,  and 
liilum  awingi  aloni;  the  an  to  £  go  tb« 
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To  keep  the  preparation  fresh  during  an  experiment,  it  should 
be  covered  with  a  glass  shade,  the  air  of  which  is  kept  moist  bj 
means  of  wet  blotting  paper.  A  somewhat  elaborate  form  of 
moist  chamber  is  shown  in  fig.  144.  'o'=^^i« 

The  last  piece  of  apparatus  necessary  is  a  time-marker,  so  that 
the  eventa  recorded  in  the  myogram  can  be  timed.  The  simplest 
time-marker  is  a  tuning-fork  vibrating  100  times  a  second.  This 
is  struck,  and  by  means  of  a  writing-point  fixed  on  to  one  of 
the  prongs  of  the  fork,  these  vibrations  may  be  written  beneath 
the  myc^ram.  More  elaborate  forms  of  electrical  time-markers 
or*ohron(^Taphs  are  frequently  employed. 

The  Simple  Uiuole  Carre. 

We  can  now  pass  on  to  results,  and  study  first  the  result 
of  a   single  induction  shock  upon  a   musclc-nerre  preparation. 


Fig.  145.— Slnipl*  taoMle  eniTB.    lU.  ToMer.) 

A  single  momentary  stimulation  causes  a  single  or  tisiple  mui' 
cvlar  conlractiOTi,  or  as  it  is  often  called  a  tteitrk.  The  graphic 
record  of  such  a  contraction  is  called  the  timple  mutcU  curve. 
One  of  these  is  shown  in  the  preceding  figure  (fig.  145). 

The  upper  line  (m.)  represents  the  cur\'e  traced  by  the  end  of 
the  lever  in  connection  with  a  muscle  after  stimiilation  of  the 
muscle  by  a  single  induction -shock  :  the  middle-line  (l)  is  that 
described  by  a  lever,  which  indicates  by  a  sudden  drop  the  exact 
instant  at  which  the  induction-shock  is  given.  The  lower  wavy 
line  (f)  is  traced  by  a  tuning-fork  vibrating  200  times  a  second, 
and  servos  to  measure  precisely  the  time  occupied  in  each  part  of 
the  contraction. 
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'  It  will  be  observed  that  after  the  stimulus  has  been  applied 
9A  indicated  by  the  vertical  line  s,  there  is  an  interval  before  the 
contraction  commences,  as  indicated  by  the  line  c.  This  interval, 
termed  (a)  the  latent  period,  when  measured  by  the  number  of 
vibrations  of  the  tuning-fork  between  the  lines  s  and  c,  is  found  to 
be  about  r^^c.  During  the  latent  period  there  is  no  apparent 
change  in  the  muscle. 

The  second  part  is  the  (b)  stage  of  contraotion  proper.  The 
lever  is  raised  by  the  contraction  of  the  miiscle.  The  contraction 
is  at  first  very  rapid,  but  then  progresses  more  slowly  to  itp 
maximum,  indicated  by  the  line  mx,  drawn  through  its  highest 
point.  It  occupies  in  the  figure  -s^^ec.  (c)  The  next  stage, 
stage  of  elongation.  After  reaching  its  highest  point,  the  lever 
begins  to  descend,  in  consequence  of  the  elongation  of  the  muscle« 
At  first  the  fall  is  rapid,  but  then  becomes  more  gradual  until 
the  lever  reaches  the  abscissa  or  base  line,  and  the  muscle  attains 
its  pre-contraction  length,  indicated  in  the  figure  by  the  line  c. 
The  stage  occupies  ^Vo^econd.  Very  often  after  the  main  con- 
traction the  lever  rises  once  or  twice  to  a  slight  degree,  producing 
small  curves  (as  in  fig.  147).  These  contractions,  due  to  the 
elasticity  of  the  muscle,  constitute  the  (d)  Stage  of  elastic  after- 
yibration,  or  contraction  remainder. 

The  whole  contraction  occupies  about  iV  o^  *  second.  With 
regard  to  the  latent  period,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  if  the 
muscle  is  stimulated  indirectly,  i.e,,  through  its  nerve,  some  of  the 
apparent  lost  time  is  occupied  in  the  propagation  of  the  nervous 
impulse  along  the  nerve.  To  obtain  the  true  latent  period,  this 
must  be  deducted.  Then  there  b  generally  latency  in  the 
apparatus,  friction  of  the  lever,  &c.,  to  be  taken  into  account. 
This  can  be  got  rid  of  by  photographing  the  contracting  muscle, 
on  a  sensitive  photographic  plate  travelling  at  an  accurately- 
timed  rate.  By  such  means  it  is  found  that  the  true  latent 
poriod  is  much  shorter  than  was  formerly  supposed.  It  is  only 
4^  of  a  second.     In  red  muscles  it  is  longer. 


We  now  come  to  the  action  of  various  factors  in  modifying  the  character 
of  the  simple  muscle  curve. 

1.  Influence  of  strength  0/ stimulus. — A  minimal  stimulus  is  that  which 
is  just  strong  enough  to  give  a  contraction.  If  the  strength  of  stimulus  is 
increased  the  amount  of  contraction  as  measured  by  the  height  of  the  curve 
is  increased,  until  a  certain  point  is  reached  (maximal  stimulus),  beyond 
which  increase  in  the  stimulus  produces  no  increase  in  the  amount  of  con- 
traction. The  latent  period  is  shorter  with  a  strong  than  with  a  weak 
stimulus. 

2.  Influence  of  load, — Up  to  a  certain  point  increase  of  load  increases  the 
amount  of  contraction,  beyond  which  it  diminishes,  until  at  last  a  weight 
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is  reached  which  the  mnsde  is  uiuble  to  lift.     Tbe  Utent  period  is  mne- 
wbat  longer  with  a  heavy  load  than  with  a  light  one. 

3,  iKjiuenee  af  faligve.—Th\a  can  be  very  well  itluBtrated  by  letting  the 
muHcle  write  a  curve  with  everj  revolution  of  tbe  cylinder  until  it  cfbki 
;C  altogether.    The  next  diagram  ahowa  the  early  atageaot  fatigue. 


Fig.  116.— PiHffM. 

At  firet  the  contractioos  improve,  each  beiag  a  little  higher  than  the  pre- 
ceding ;  this  ia  known  as  the  bmffiaia!  effeet  0/  eontraetion,  md  the  graphic 
record  is  called  a  itaireate.  Then  the  conttactiona  get  less  and  less.  Bnt 
what  is  moat  noticeable  is  that  the  contraction  is  much  more  prolonged  ; 
the  latent  period  gets  longer ;  the  period  of  contraction  gets  longer ;  and 
the  period  of  relaiation  gets  very  much  longer  ;  there  is  a  condition  known 
M  eontraeture,  wo  Uiat  the  original  base  line  la  not  reached  by  the  time 
the  next  stimotua  airive*.     In  Uie  last  atagee  of  fatigne,  contracture  panes 


Is.  147.— Effect  ottempsnlnr 
(Ti,  edoljng;  Ci,  wry  — '-" 
nd«nl>l7  reducfid  fu- 


locreasing  the  duration  of  all  atagea  of  the  ci 

Moderate   warmth   increases   the   height   and  diniiniahea   the  duration 
of    all    atages    of    the    curre,    latent    period    included.      Thia    may  be 


Ely.  14I.— Tnatrim  a 


rr  *1o*)T-(nTdliiiB  q 
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mdilj  akown  bj  dropping  some  warm  ult  Bolntion*  on  to  the  mtwele  before 

tibing  iU  cnrte.     Too  great  heat  (above  40°  c)  iuducea  heat  rigor  due  to 
the  coagulation  of  the  muacle-proteids. 

5,  EJTeet  I'f  vratrine, — 1(  this  ia  injected  into  the  frog  before  the  mnscle- 
ncTve  preparation  is  made,  the  verj  remarkable  leaalt  seen  in  the  preceding 
diagram  is  produced  on  Btimulation  ;  there  is  an  enormoua  prolongation  of 
the  period  of  relaxation  ;  marked  \>j  a  secondary  lise,  and  sometimes  by 
trcmon.  After  repeated  stimnlation  this  effect  passes  oB,  but  retarna  after 
a  period  of  rest. 

The  Uu90le>WaTe. 

The  first  part  of  a  miiacle  irhich  contracts  is  the  part  where 
the  nerve  fibres  enter ;  but  nerve  impulses  are  so  rapidly  carried 


Fig.  1(9-  -  AjnD^Enprit  far  buying  th«  muscle-iraTQ-    (M'SendriclGO 

to  all  the  fibres  that  for  practical  purposes  they  all  contract 
together.  But  in  a  nerveless  muscle,  that  is  one  rendered  physio- 
logically nerveless  by  curare,  if  one  end  of  the  muscle  is  stimu- 
lated, the  contraction  travels  as  a  wave  of  thickening  to  the  other 
end  of  the  muscle,  and  the  rate  of  propagation  of  this  wave  can  be 
recorded  graphically.  The  above  figure  (fig.  1 49)  represents  one  of 
the  numerous  methods  that  have  been  devised  for  this  purpose. 
A  muscle  with  long  parallel  fibres,  like  the  sartorius,  is  taken  ;  it 

"  PhyaioloKical  saline  wilulion  used  for  bathing  living  tissne  is  807100-9 
per  cent,  solution  of  sodioD  chloride. 
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is  represented  diagrammatically  iu  the  figure.  It  is  Btimulated 
at  the  end,  where  the  two  wires,  +  and  — ,  are  placed ;  it  is 
grasped  in  two  places  bj'  pincere,  which  ore  opened  by  the  wave 
of  thickening ;  the  opening  of  the  first  piur  of  pincers  (i)  presses 
on  a  drum  or  tambour  connected  to  a  second  tambour  with  a  re- 
cording lever  (i'),  and  thia  lever  goes  up  first;  the  lever  (2')  of  the 
tambour  connected  with  the  second  pair  of  pincers  (3)  goes  up  later. 
If  the  length  of  muscle  between  the  pairs  of  pincers  is  measured, 
and  by  a  time-tracing  the  delay  in  the  raising  of  the  second  lever 
is  ascertained,  we  have  the  arithmeticiJ  duta  for  calculating  the 
rate  of  propagation  of  the  muscle  wave.  It  is  about  3  metres 
per  second  in  frog's  muscle,  but  is  hastened  by  warmth  oud 
delayed  by  cold  and  fatigue. 

The  EffiKt  of  Two  suooessive  atimtiU. 

If  a  second  stimulus  follows  the  first  stimulus,  so  that  the 
muscle  receives  the  second  stimulus  before  it  has  finished  con- 


Fig,  ijo  — IMcUm  of  ■  duubla  muKlH-curvs.  Ta  be  tud  fmm  left  U  rWit.  Wliile 
miudfl  w  engHflVd  in  the  flnt  oontrBotioD  {wtuae  oompleCecoime.  hu  notbln^  in 
yvpsd,  ialndlofctfid  bj  the  dotted  Hoe),  »  iecond  in*---"--  -'---■ -■- '-  --  - 


Tbe  tecmid  Done  It  ueo  to  tUit  from  Uie  flnt,  w  doa  the  antlrom  Uie  bue  line. 
(U.  Ftnter.) 

tracting  under  the  influence  of  the  first,  a  second  curve  will 
be  added  to  the  first,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  diagram 
(fig.  ijo)'  Th^  third  little  curve  is  only  due  to  elastic  after- 
vibration.      This  is  called  tuper-potition,  or  rummation  of  effecU. 

If  the  two  stimuli  are  in  such  close  succession  that  the  second 
occurs  during  the  latent  period  of  the  first,  the  result  will  difier 
according  as  the  stimuli  are  maiimiLl  or  subinaximal.  If  they 
are  maximal,  the  second  stimulua  is  without  effect ;  but  if  sub- 
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I,  the  two  Btimuli  are  added  together,  and  though  pro- 
ducing a  Bimple  mtiscle  curve,  produce  oue  which  is  bi^er  than 
either  would  have  produced  aeparatelj.  Thii  is  tummation  of 
ttmwli. 


Effect  of  Uore  than  Two  StdmiiU. 

JuHt  aa  a  secoad  Btimulua  adds  its  curve  to  that  written  as  the 
result  of  the  first,  bo  a  third  atimuluB  Buperposee  its  effect  on  the 


Vf.  i;i.— Curre  of  Inoompleta  tetumi,  obUined  from  the  niDoenemluI  of  ■  rro«.  when 
tha  ihoclu  «an  HDt  is  from  an  indootion  nil,  ibout  tiitMoi  tinua  t.  HcoDd.  br  the 
intemption  of  the  primA^  cimmit  by  mcAiu  of  »  Tibralm?  111110^)  which  dipped  ItiCo 
A  cup  or  oemuy,  ud  hn>u  the  primary  aoireat  at  euh  vitr^taoil.  (l^mnng  to  be 
Rad  light  to  left.) 

second  ;  a  fourth  on  the  third,  and  so  on.  Each  successive  incre- 
ment is,  however,  smaller  than  the  preceding,  and  at  last  the 
muscle  remains  at  a  maximum  contraction,  till  it  begins  to  relax 
from  fatigue. 


Interrnpter.    [TMdng  to 

A  BUGcessbn  of  stimuli  may  be  sent  into  the  nerve  of  a  nerre* 
muscle  preparation  by  means  of  the  Winer's  hammer  of  a  coil,  or 
the  vibrating  reed  previously  mentioned  (p.  117).  ThiB  method 
of  stimulation  is  oa^Xodi.  faraditation.     Figs.  151  and    153   show 
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the  kind  of  tracings  one  obtains.  The  number  of  oontiactions 
corresponds  to  the  number  of  stimulations ;  the  condition  of  pro- 
longed contraction  so  produced,  the  muscle  never  relaxing  com- 
pletely between  the  individual  contractions  of  which  it  is  made 
up,  is  called  tetanus  :  incomplete  tetantUj  or  cUmtts,  when  the 
individual  contractions  are  discernible  (fig.  151);  complete  tetanuB^ 
as  in  fig.  152,  when  the  contractions  are  completely  fused  to 
form  a  continuous  line  without  waves. 

The  rate  of  faradisation  necessary  to  cause  complete  tetanus 
varies  a  good  deal ;  for  frog's  muscle  it  averages  15  to  20  per 
second;  for  the  pale  muscles  of  the  rabbit,  20  per  second;  for  the 
more  slowly  contracting  red  muscles  of  the  same  animal,  10  per 
second ;  and  for  the  extremely  slowly  contracting  muscles  of  the 
tortoise  2  per  second  is  enough.  With  fatigue,  the  rate  necessary 
to  produce  complete  tetanus  is  diminished. 

Voliintary  Tetanus. 

We  have  seen  that  voluntary  muscles  under  the  influence  of 
artificial  stimuli  may  be  made  to  contract  in  two  ways ;  a  single 
excitation  causes  a  single  contraction ;  a  rapid  series  of  excitations 
causes  a  series  of  contractions  which  fuse  to  form  tetanus. 

We  now  come  to  the  important  question,  in  which  of  these  two 
ways  does  voluntary  muscle  ordinarily  contract  in  the  body  ?  The 
answer  to  this  is,  that  voluntary  contraction  resembles,  though  it 
is  not  absolutely  identical  with,  tetanus  artificially  produced.  It 
is  certainly  never  a  twitch.  The  nerve-cells  from  which  the  motor 
fibres  originate  do  not  possess  the  power  of  sending  isolated 
impulses  to  the  muscles ;  they  send  a  series  of  impulses  which 
result  in  a  muscular  tetanus,*  or  voltmtary  tetanus^  as  it  may 
conveniently  be  termed. 

If  a  stethoscope  is  placed  over  any  contracting  muscle  of  the 
human  body,  such  as  the  biceps,  a  low  sound  is  heard.  The  tone 
of  this  sound,  which  was  investigated  by  WoUaston,  and  later  by 
Helmholtz,  corresponds  to  thirty-six  vibrations  per  second ;  this 
was  regarded  as  the  first  overtone  of  a  note  of  eighteen  vibra- 
tions per  second,  and  for  a  long  time  1 8  per  second  was  believed 
to  be  the  rate  of  voluntary  tetanus. 

The  so-called  "  muscle  sound  "  is,  however,  no  indication  of  the 
rate  of  muscular  vibration.  Any  irregular  sound  of  low  intensity 
will  produce  the  same  note ;  it  is,  in  fact,  the  natural  resonance- 
tone  of  the  membrana  tympani  of  the  ear,  and,  therefore,  selected 

*  The  use  of  the  word  tetanus  in  physiology  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  disease  known  by  the  same  name,  in  which  the  most  marked  symptom  is 
an'  intense  condition  of  moscnlar  tetanos  or  cramp. 
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bj  tfae  organ  of  bearii^;  when  we  liHteo  to  any  irregular  mixture 
of  hint,  low-pitched  tonee  and  noises. 

A  much  more  oertain  indication  of  the  rate  of  Toluntar; 
tetanus  is  obtained  by  the  graphic  method.  The  mjc^ir^Iw 
hitherto  deeeribed  are  obviously  inapplicable  to  the  investigation 
of  such  a  problem  in  man.  The  inBtrument  employed  is  termed 
a  (ranMAMMOM  myograph.  The  next  figure  shows  the  reoording 
part  of  the  apparatus. 

It  is  called  a  Marey's  Tambour.  It  oonsiste  of  a  drum,  on  the 
membrane  of  which  is  a  metallic  disc  fastened  near  one  eud  of 
a  lever,  the  far  oTtremitj  of  which  carries  a  writing  point.  The 
interior  of  the  drum  is  connected  by  an  india-rubber  tube  (seen  at 

Screw  to  nguUta  alcntldii  <il  lent. 
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the  right-hand  end  of  the  drawii^)  to  a  second  .tambour  called 
the  receiving  tambour,  in  which  the  writing  lever  is  absent. 
Now  if  the  receiving  tambour  is  held  in  the  hand,  and  the  thumb 
presses  on  the  metallic  disc  on  the  surface  of  its  membrane,  the 
air  within  it  is  set  into  vibrations  of  the  same  rate  as  those 
occurring  in  the  thumb  muscles  ;  and  these  are  propagated  to 
the  recording  tambour  and  are  written  in  a  magnified  form  by 
the  end  of  the  lever  on  a  recording  travelling  surface. 

The  tracing  obtained  is  very  like  that  in  fig.  151  ;  it  ia  an 
incomplete  tetanus,  which  by  a  time  marker  can  be  seen  to  be 
made  up  of  10  to  12  vibrations  a  second, 

la  some  diseases  these  tremors  are  much  increased,  as  in  the 
clonic  convulsions  of  epilepsy,  or  those  produced  by  atrychniae 
poisoning,  but  the  rat«  is  the  same. 

Similar  tracings  can  l>e  obtained  in  animals  by  strapping  the 
receiving  tambour  on  tlie  surface  of  a  muscle,  and  causing  it  to 
contract  by  stimulating  the  brain  or  spinal  cord.  The  rate 
of  stimulation  makes  no  difference  ;    however  slow  or  fast  the 
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stimuli  occur,  the  nerve-cells  of  the  central  nervous  system  give 
out  impulses  at  their  own  normal  rate. 

The  same  is  seen  in  a  reflex  action.  If  a  tracing  is  taken  from 
a  frog's  gastrocnemius,  the  muscle  being  left  in  connection  with 
the  rest  of  the  body,  its  tendon  only  being  severed  and  tied  to  a 
lever,  and  if  the  sciatic  nerve  of  the  other  leg  is  cut  through,  and 
the  end  attached  to  the  spinal  cord  is  stimulated,  an  impulse  passes 
up  to  the  cells  of  the  cord,  and  is  then  reflected  down  to  the  gastroc- 
nemius, under  observation.  The  impulse  has  thus  to  traverse 
nerve-cells  ;  the  rate  of  stimulation  then  makes  no  diflerence ;  the 
reflex  contraction  occurs  at  the  same  rate,  lo  or  12  per  second. 

But  now  a  difficulty  arises ;  if  a  twitch  only  occupies  ^  of  a 
second,  there  would  be  time  for  ten  complete  twitches  in  a 
second  ;  they  would  not  fuse  to  form  even  an  incomplete  tetanus. 
There  must  be  some  means  by  which  each  individual  contraction 
can  be  lengthened  till  it  fuses  with  the  next  contraction ;  or,  in 
other  words,  our  results  of  electrical  stimulation  of  excised  muscles 
must  not  be  applied  without  reserve  to  the  contraction  of  the 
intact  muscles  in  the  living  body  in  response  to  the  will.  Recent 
experiments  made  by  Sir  J.  Burdon  Sanderson  on  the  electrical 
variation  that  accompanies  voluntary  movements,  have  shown 
that  this  is  the  case :  each  component  of  the  so-called  voluntary 
tetanus  is  a  much-prolonged  single  contraction  ;  a  condition  which 
closely  resembles  the  tonic  contraction  of  involuntary  muscle. 

Lever  Systems, — ^The  arrangement  of  the  muscles,  tendons,  and 
bones  presents  examples  of  the  three  systems  of  levers  which 
will  be  known  to  anyone  who  has  studied  mechanics ;  the  student 
of  anatomy  will  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  examples  of  all  three 
systems  in  the  body.  What  is  most  striking  is  that  the  majority 
of  cases  are  levers  of  the  third  kind,  in  which  there  is  a. loss  of 
the  mechanical  power  of  a  lever,  though  a  gain  in  the  rapidity 
and  extent  of  the  movement. 

Most  muscular  acts  involve  the  action  of  several  muscles,  often 
of  many  muscles.  The  acts  of  walking  and  running  are  examples 
of  very  complicated  muscular  actions  in  which  it  is  necessary  not 
only  that  many  muscles  should  take  part,  but  also  must  do  so  in 
their  proper  order  and  in  due  relation  to  the  action  of  auxiliary 
and  antagonistic  muscles.  This  harmony  in  a  complicated  mus- 
cular action  is  called  co-ordination. 

By  the  device  of  taking  instantaneous  photographs  at  rapidly 
repeated  intervals  during  a  muscular  act,  the  details  of  different 
modes  of  locomotion  in  man  and  other  animals  have  been  very 
thoroughly  worked  out.  With  this  branch  of  research  the  name 
of  Prof.  Marey  is  intimately  associated. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

EXTENSIBILITY,  ELASTICITY,  AND  WORK  OF  MUSCLE. 

MuscLK  is  both  extensible  and  elastic.  It  is  stretched  by  a 
weight,  that  is,  it  possesses  extensibility ;  when  the  weight  is 
taken  off,  it  returns  to  its  original  length,  that  is,  it  possesses 
elasticity.  The  two  properties  do  not  necessarily  go  together; 
thus  a  piece  of  putty  is  very  extensible,  but  it  is  not  elastic ; 
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Fig.  154— (After  Waller.) 

a  piece  of  steel  or  a  ball  of  ivory  are  only  slightly  extensible,  but 
after  the  stretching  force  has  been  removed  they  return  to  their 
original  size  and  shape  very  perfectly. 

A  substance  is  said  to  be  strongly  elastic^  when  it  offers  a  great 
resistance  to  external  forces :  steel  and  ivory  are  strongly  elastic. 

A  substance  is  said  to  be  perfectly  elastic,  when  its  return  to 
its  original  shape  is  absolute ;  again  steel  and  ivory  may  be 
quoted  as  examples. 

Muscle  is  very  extensible,  i.e.,  it  is  easily  stretched ;  it  is  feebly 
elastic,  i.e.,  it  opposes  no  great  resistance  to  external  force  ;  it 
is,  however,  perfectly  elastic  ;  that  is,  it  returns  to  its  original 
shape  very  exactly  after  stretching.  This  is  true  in  the  case  of 
living  muscle  within  the  body,  but  after  very  great  stretching 
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even  in  the  body,  and  still  more  so  after  removal  from  the  body, 
when  it  begins  to  undergo  degenerative  changes  culminating  in 
death,  its  elasticity  is  less  perfect.  The  cohesion  of  muscular 
tissue  is  less  than  that  of  tendon.  £.  Weber  stated  that  a 
frog's  muscle  one  centimetre  square  in  transverse  section  will 
support  a  weight  of  a  kilogramme  (over  2  lbs.)  without  rupture, 
but  this  diminishes  as  the  muscle  gradually  dies. 

The  extensibility  of  any  material  may  be  studied  and  recorded 
by  measuring  the  increase  of  length  which  occurs  when  that 
material  is  loaded  with  different  weights.  In  Helmholtz'  myograph 
(fig.  140),  different  weights  may  be  placed  in  the  scale-pan  beneath 
the  muscle,  and  the  increase  of  length  recorded  on  a  stationary 
blackened  cylinder  by  the  downward  movement  of  the  writing 
point ;  the  cylinder  may  then  be  moved  on  a  short  distance,  more 
weight  add^,  and  the  additional  increase  of  length  similarly 
recorded,  and  so  on  for  a  succession  of  weights. 

If  this  experiment  is  done  with  some  non-living  substance,  like 
a  steel  spring  or  a  piece  of  india-rubber,  instead  of  a  living 
muscle,  it  is  found  that  the  amount  of  stretching  is  proportional 
to  the  weight;  a  weight  =  2  produces  an  extension  twice  as 
great  as  that  produced  by  a  weight  =  i ;  in  this  way  one  obtains 
a  tracing  like  that  seen  on  the  left  hand  of  figure  154,  and  the 
dotted  line  drawn  through  the  lowest  points  of  the  extensions  is 
a  straight  one. 

With  muscle,  however,  this  is  different ;  each  successive  ad- 
dition of  the  same  weight  produces  smaller  and  smaller  incre- 
ments of  extension,  and  the  dotted  line  obtained  is  a  curve. 

A  continuous  curve  of  extensibility  may  be  obtained  by  placing 
a  gradually  and  steadily  increasing  force  beneath  the  muscle 
instead  of  a  succession  of  weights  added  at  intervals.  The  most 
convenient  way  of  doing  this  is  to  use  a  steel  spring,  which  is 
gradually  and  steadily  extended  ;  and  the  writing  point  connected 
to  the  muscle  inscribes  its  excursion  on  a  slowly  moving  cylinder. 
If,  then,  after  the  muscle  has  been  stretched,  the  steel  spring  is 
gradually  and  steadily  relaxed,  the  muscle  retracts  and  again  writes 
a  curve  now  in  the  reverse  direction,  until  it  regains  its  original 
length.*  But  in  muscles  removed  from  the  body,  unless  they  are 
very  slightly  loaded,  the  return  to  the  original  length  is  never 
complete ;  the  muscle  is  permanently  longer  to  a  slight  extent, 
which  varies  with  the  amount  of  the  previous  loading. 


*  A  mathematical  examination  of  these  curves  shows  that  they  are  not 
rectangular  hyperbola,  as  they  were  once  considered.  They  are  very  vari- 
able in  form  and  cannot  be  identified  with  any  knowR  mathematical  cnrve. 
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If  the  muscle  is  slowly  loaded  and  slowly  unloaded,  the  curv)i- 
ture  o[  its  traciu);  is  muoh  more  marked  than  if  the  experiment 
is  done  rapidly. 

The  following  three  tracings  are  reproduced  from  some  obtained 
by  Dr.  Brodie.      In  the  method  xised,  the  records  are  not  com- 
plicated by  the  curve  of  a  lever,  but  the  movement  was  simply 
mngnified  by  a  beam  of  light  falling  on  a  mirror  attached  to  the 
end    of    the    muscle,    and 
reflected  on  to  a  travelling 
photographic  plate.     Each 
tracing  is  to  be  read  from     - 
right  to  left ;  the  first  one 
(A)  shows    the    result   of 
stretching  a  steel  spring  by 
a  steadily  increasing  force  ; 
the  end  of  the  spring  gets 
lower  and  lower,  and  de- 
scribes a  straight  line ;  at 
the    apex    of    the    traciug 
unloading  began  and  went    g 
on  steadily  till  the  spring 
once     more     regained     its 
initial    length.      The    up- 
stroke, like  the  dowustroke, 
is  a   straight    line.      In  B 
and  C  muscles  were  used  ; 
it  will  be  noticed  that  tlie    p 
muscle  docs  not  regain  its 
original  length  after  unload- 
ing, and  that  after  unload-        n,.  iss.-cun 
ing  the   upivard   tendency 
of  the  tracing  represents  after-retraction.     In  B,  the  eitension 
was  applied  rapidly,  the  tracing  is  almost  a  straight  line ;  in  C, 
the  extension  was  brought  about  more  slowly,  and  the  tracing  is  a 
curve  ;  in  both  cases  the  tracing  of  the  period  of  unloading  shows 
,  more  curvature. 

This  introduces  us  to  what  is  called  a/tn-  ej^tmsion  and  afUr 
retractum.  That  is  to  say,  after  a  muscle  is  weighted  there  is  an 
immediate  elongation,  followed  by  a  gradual  elongation  which 
continues  for  some  time ;  or  if  a  muscle  has  been  weighted  and 
is  then  unloaded  there  is  on  immediate  slackening,  followed  by  a 
gradual  after  retraction. 

This  may  be  shown  by  looking  at  the  graphic  records  shown 
in  the  next  diagram.     It  will  be  noticed  that  the  extension  is 
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greatest  when  the  muscle  is  in  a  contracted  condition,  and 
smallest  when  it  is  dead  (in  rigor).  In  fatigue  the  after  extension 
is  very  marked,  and  the  return  after  unloading  very  imperfect. 

We  may  now  give  the  results  of  an  actual  experiment ;  a 
muscle  was  loaded  with  successive  weights  of  50,  100,  150,  etc., 
grammes,  and  its  length  carefully  measured  in  centimetres. 


Load      .... 

50 

100 

ISO 

200 

250 

300 

Total  extension         .    . 

32 

6 

8 

9*5 

10 

10-3 

Increment  of  extension 

2-8 

2 

1*5 

05 

03 

tn  rigor 


in  tetanus 
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Figure   156  shows  that  the  contracted  muscle  is  more  exten- 
sible than  the  uiicontracted  muscle.     This  may  be  still  further 

illustrated  by  an  example  given 
on  the  opposite  page  in  the  form 
of  a  diagram. 

The  thick  lines  represent  the 
contracted  muscle,  the  thin  ones 
the  uncontracted.  It  is  repre- 
sented as  being  stretched  by  dif- 
ferent weights  indicated  along 
the  top  line ;  and  the  lengths 
under  the  influence  of  these 
weights  are  separated  by  equal 
distances.  Thus  A  C  represents 
the  length  of  the  uncontracted 
muscle,  A  B  of  the  contracted 
muscle  when  unloaded.  A'  C 
and  A'  B'  the  same  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  weight  of  50  grammes, 
and  so  on. 

The  cui've  connecting  the  ends 
of  the  lengths  of  the  contracted 
muscle  falls  faster  than  that 
obtained  from  the  uncontracted 
one,  until  at  the  point  P  under 
the  influence  of  a  weight  of  250 
grammes,  the  two  curves  meet ; 
that  is  to  say,  250  grammes  is 
the  weight  which  the  muscle  is 
just  unable  to  lift.  Suppose  a 
muscle  has  to  lift  the  weight  of 
200  grammes,  it  begins  with  a  length  A''  C\  but  when  it  con- 
tracts it  has  a  length  A!^  B'"',  that  is,  it  has  contracted  a  distance 
of  B'''  Q'\  which  is  very  small ;  when  it  has  to  lift  a  less  weight 


Fatigued 


Fiff.  Z56.— Extaisibility  of  muscle  in 
different  states ;  tested  by  50  grammes 
applied  for  short  periods.  Tracing  to 
be  read  from  left  to  riifht  (After 
Waller.) 
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it  shortens   more,  when  a  greater  weight  it  shortens  less;  till 
when  it  shortens  least  it  lifts  the  greatest  weight. 

This  experiment  illustrates  the  general  truth  that  when  a 
muscle  is  contracted  it  is  more  extensible.  At  the  point  P  the 
energy  tending  to  shorten  the  muscle  (its  contractile  power)  is 
exactly  equal  to  the  energy  tending  to  lengthen  it  against  its 
elastic  force.  Thus  we  have  the  apparent  paradox  at  this  point 
that  a  muscle  when  contracted  has  exactly  the  same  length  as 
when  uncontnicted ;  but  this  is  a  matter  of  everyday  experience ; 
if  one  tries  to  lift  a  weight  beyond  one's  strength,  one  fails  to 
raise  it,  but  nevertheless  one's  muscles  have  been  contracting  in 


Contracted* 
Uneontracted-  -i 


Hg.  157. 


the  effort;  they  have  not  contracted  in  the  narrow  sense  of 
becoming  shorter,  but  that  is  not  the  only  change  a  muscle 
undergoes  when  it  contracts ;  the  other  changes,  electrical,  ther- 
mal, chemical,  etc.,  have  taken  place,  as  evidenced  in  one's  own 
person  by  the  fact  that  the  individual  has  got  warm  in  his  efforts, 
or  may  even  feel  fatigue  afterwards. 

But  the  paradox  does  not  end  here,  for  if  diagram  1 5  7  is  again 
looked  at,  it  will  be  seen  that  beyond  the  point  P  the  two  curves 
cross ;  in  other  words,  the  muscle  may  even  elongate  due  to 
increase  of  extensibility  when  it  contracts.  This  is  known  after 
its  discoverer  as  Weber's  paradox. 

Influence  of  Temperature  on  Extensibility, — If  a  piece  of  iced 
india-rubber  is  taken  and  stretched  by  a  weight,  its  retractility 
when  the  weight  is  removed  is  very  small.  If,  now,  when  the 
weight  is  on  it,  it  is  warmed  at  one  point  as  by  placing  the  hand 
on  it,  its  retractility  is  increased  and  it  contracts,  raising  the 
weight     Some  physiologists  have  considered  that  muscular  oon* 
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traction  can  be  explained  in  this  way ;  they  have  supposed  that 
the  heat  formed  in  muscular  contraction  acts  like  warmth  as 
applied  to  india-rubber.  This  view  is,  however,  incorrect.  It  is 
much  more  probable  that  there  is  no  causal  relationship  between 
the  temperature-change  and  the  extensibility-change  which  occur 
when  muscle  contracts ;  both  are  simultaneously  produced  by  a 
common  cause,  called  a  stimulus. 

Moreover,  the  influence  of  heat  on  muscle  is  by  no  means  the 
same  as  that  on  india-rubber.  This  influence  is  not  invariable, 
and  at  certain  temperatures  near  the  freezing-point,  and  under 
the  influence  of  certain  weights,  actual  elongation  may  occur  when 
the  temperature  is  raised. 

Muscular  Tonus. 

In  the  living  animal,  muscles  are  more  or  less  stretched,  but 
never  taut  between  their  two  attachments.  They  are  in  a  state  of 
tonicity  or  tonti^j  and  when  divided  they  contract  and  the  two  parts 
separate.  Thus  a  muscle,  even  at  rest,  is  in  a  favourable  condition 
to  contract  without  losing  time  or  energy  in  taking  in  slack. 

Muscular  tonus  is  under  the  control  of  the  nervous  system 
(on  the  reflex  character  of  this  control,  see  later,  under  Tendon 
Reflexes,  Chapter  XLVIl.);  the  muscles  lengthen  when  their 
nerves  are  divided,  or  when  they  are  rendered  physiologically 
nerveless  by  curare.  Besides  the  nervous  system,  the  state  of 
muscular  nutrition  dependent  on  a  due  supply  of  healthy  blood 
must  also  be  reckoned  as  important  in  maintaining  muscular  tonus. 

Work   of  Muscle. 

The  question  of  muscular  work  is  intimately  associated  with 
that  of  elasticity.  In  a  technical  sense,  work  (W)  is  the  product 
of  the  load  (l)  and  the  height  (A)  to  which  it  is  raised.    W  =  Z  x  A. 

Thus  in  fig.  157,  when  the  muscle  is  unloaded  the  work  done 
is  nil :  W  =  BCxO  =  0.  When  the  load  is  250,  again  the  work 
done  is  nil,  because  then  h  =  0.     With  the  load  50,  W  =  B'C  X  50. 

If  the  height  is  measured  in  feet  and  the  load  in  pounds,  work 
is  expressed  in  terms  of  foot-pounds.  If  the  height  is  measured 
in  millimetres  or  metres,  and  the  load  in  grammes,  the  work  is 
expressed  in  gramme-millimetres  or  gramme-metres  respectively. 

This  may  be  shown  diagrammatically  by  marking  on  a  hori- 
zontal base  line  or  abscissa,  distances  proportionate  to  diflerent 
weights,  and  vertical  lines  (ordinates)  drawn  through  these  repre- 
sent the  height  to  which  they  are  lifted  (see  fig.  158). 
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In  the  diagram  (fig.  158)  the  figwes  along  the  base  line  represent 
gmiDmeB,  and  the  6gures  along  the  vertical  line  represent  millt- 
metrea.  The  work  done  aa  indicated  by  the  first  line  ia  10  X  5  —  50 
gramme-mill  imetrea,  the  next  30x6=120  gramme-mil  11  met  res, 


Fig.  13!.— Dugnim  la 


w  the  mode  of  meu 


.    {WK. 


atid  so  on,  while  the  last  on  the  right,  100X3  =  300  graounc- 
millimetres.  It  ia  thus  seen  that  the  height  of  a  muscle  curve  is 
uo  measure  of  the  work  done  by  the  muscle  unless  the  weight 
lifted  is  taken  into  account  as  well. 

The  following  figures  are  taken  from  an  actual  experiment  done 
with  the  frog's  gastrocnemius  (Wttber) ; — 


WdgbtlltM. 


The  work  increases  with  the  weight  up  to  a  certain  maximum, 
after  which  a  diminution  occurs,  more  or  less  rapidly,  according 
as  the  muscle  is  fatigued. 

Similar  ciperimeuts  have  been  made  in  human  beings,  weights 
being  lifted  by  the 
calf  muscles,  or  elbow 
muscles,  leverage  being 
allowed  for.  In  the 
higher  animals  the 
energy  so  obtained 
compared  with  the 
frt^  is  about  twice  aa 
great  for  the  same 
volume  of  muscular 
tissue. 

Fig.    159    represente 
clinical  use,  employed  in  testing  the  muscles  of  the  arms  and 


form    of    dynamometer    for 
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hands.  It  is  squeezed  by  the  hand,  and  an  index  represents  kilo- 
grammes of  pressure. 

The  muscle,  regarded  as  a  machine,  is  sometimes  compared  to 
artificial  machines  like  a  steam-engine.  A  steam-engine  is  sup- 
plied with  fuel,  the  latent  energy  of  which  is  transformed  into 
work  and  heat.  The  carbon  of  the  coal  unites  with  oxygen  to 
form  carbonic  acid,  and  it  is  in  this  process  of  combustion  or 
oxidation  that  heat  and  work  are  liberated.  Similar,  though 
more  complicated,  combustions  occur  in  muscle.  In  a  steam- 
engine  a  good,  deal  qI  fuel  is  consumed,  but  there,  ia  great  economy 
in  the  consumption  of  the  living  muscular  material.  Take  the 
work  done  by  a  gramme  (about  15  grains)  of  muscle  in  raising  a 
weight  of  4  grammes  to  the  height  of  4  metres  (about  1 3  feet) ; 
in  doing  this  work  probably  less  than  a  thousandth  part  of  the 
muscle  has  been  consumed. 

Next  let  us  consider  the  relationship  between  the  work  and  the 
heat  produced.  An  ordinary  locomotive  wastes  about  96  per 
cent,  of  its  available  energy  as  heat,  only  4  per  cent,  being 
represented  as  work.  In  the  best  triple-expansion  steam-engine 
the  work  done  rises  to  12-5  per  cent,  of  the  total  energy. 

In  muscle,  various  experimenters  give  diiferent  numbers.  Thus, 
Fick  calculated  that  33  per  cent,  of  the  mechanical  energy  is 
available  as  work ;  later  he  found  this  estimate  too  high,  and 
stated  the  number  as  25  ;  Chauveau  gives  12  to  15  ;  M*Kendrick 
17.  Thus  muscle  is  a  little  more  economical  than  the  best 
steam-engines ;  but  the  muscle  has  this  great  advantage  over  any 
engine,  for  the  heat  it  produces  is  not  wasted,  but  is  used  for 
keeping  up  the  body  temperature,  the  fall  of  which  below  a  certain 
point  would  lead  to  death  not  only  of  the  muscles  but  of  the 
body  generally. 

So  far  we  have  been  speaking  as  though  the  only  active  phase  of  muscular 
contraction  is  the  period  of  shortening.  It  is,  however,  extremely  probable, 
though  not  yet  proved  that  lengthening  is  also  an  active  process.  This  was 
originally  mooted  by  Fick,  who  pointed  out  that  the  fall  of  a  muscle  lever 
during  the  relaxation  period  is  of  variable  speed,  and  is  obviously  not  due  to 
the  passive  elongation  of  the  muscle  by  gravity  ;  the  way  in  which  this  part 
of  the  curve  is  varietl  by  such  agencies  as  temperature,  and  drugs  like  vera- 
trine,  also  indicates  that  relaxation  is  an  independent  process. 

Isotoni-c  a7id  Isometric  Carvcf. — If  in  recording  the  contraction  of  a 
muscle,  the  load  is  applied  vertically  under  the  muscle,  its  pull  upon  the 
muscle  varies  during  the  successive  stages  of  a  single  contraction,  owiqg  to 
the  inertia  of  the  load.  In  order  to  avoid  this  variation  in  tension,  it  is 
usual  to  apply  the  weight  at  a  point  close  to  the  fulcrum  of  the  recording 
lever,  so  that  when  the  lever  is  raised,  the  weight  remains  practically 
stationary,  and  thus  the  error  due  to  it«  inertia  is  avoided.  In  order  to 
apply  the  necessary  tension  to  the  muscle,  the  weight  hanging  on  the  lever 
must  be  increased  in  the  ratio  of  the  distances  of  the  muscle  and  weight 
from  the  fulcrum.    A  twitch  recorded  under  such  circumstances  is  called 
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UotoniCj  i,e,,  one  in  which  the  tension  remains  constant  througboat.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  muscle  is  fixed  at  both  ends,  and  then  excited,  the 
resulting  activity  expresses  itself  in  a  phase  of  increasing  tension  followed 
by  one  of  decreasing  tension.  If  the  alterations  of  tension  are  recorded, 
we  obtain  what  is  called  an  isometric  curve.  This  curve  is  obtained  by 
making  the  muscle  pull  against  a  spring  which  is  so  strong  that  the  muscle 
can  only  move  it  to  a  very  slight  exteot.  This  slight  movement  is  then 
highly  magnified.  The  curve  thus  obtained  resembles  in  its  main  features 
an  isotonic  contraction,  but  its  maximum  is  reached  earlier,  and  it  returns 
to  the  zero  position  sooner.  The  flat  top  of  the  isometric  curve  described  by 
the  earlier  observers  was  due  to  the  imperfection  of  the  instruments  employed. 
The  tracings  of  muscle  curves  given  in  previous  illustrations  (see  figs.  145 
to  147)  were  obtained  by  the  isotonic  method,  but  it  is  probable  that  the 
isometric  curve  is  a  more  faithful  record  of  the  variations  in  the  intensity 
of  the  contraction  process  than  that  yielded  by  the  isotonic  method.  The 
momentum  or  swing  of  a  light  lever  such  as  is  used  for  obtaining  isotonic 
curves  will  no  doubt  account  for  the  extra  upward  movement  it  executes. 
The  whole  matter  is  under  keen  discussion  at  present,  and  the  foregoing 
view  is  that  expressed  by  Kaiser.  Schenk,  on  the  other  hand,  maintains 
what  appears  to  be  an  improbable  idea  that  there  are  really  two  kinds 
of  change  in  muscle,  which  account  for  the  difference  obtained  by  the 
two  methods. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

THE    ELECTRICAL   PHENOMENA   OF   MUSCLE. 

Wb  have  seen  that  the  chemical  processes  occurring  in  muscular 
contraction  lead  to  a  transformation  of  energy  into  work  and 
heat.  These  changes  are  accompanied  by  electrical  disturbances 
also. 

The  history*  of  animal  electricity  forms  one  of  the  most 
fascinating  of  chapters  in  physiological  discovery.  It  dates  from 
1786,  when  Galvani  made  his  first  observations.  Galvani  was 
Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  at  the  University  of  Bologna, 
and  his  wife  was  one  day  preparing  some  frogs*  legs  for  dinner, 
when  she  noticed  that  the  apparently  dead  legs  became  convulsed 
when  sparks  were  emitted  from  a  frictional  electrical  machine 
which  stood  by.  Galvani  then  wished  to  try  the  effect  of 
lightning  and  atmospheric  electricity  on  animal  tissues.  So  he 
hung  up  some  frogs'  legs  to  the  iron  trellis- work  round  the  roof 
of  his  house  by  means  of  copper  hooks,  and  saw  that  they  con- 
tracted  whenever    the    wind    blew  them  against  the   iron.     He 

•  For  a  full  and  ioteresting  account  of  this  subject  the  reatler  is  referred 
to  Professor  M'Kendrick's  "  Text-book  of  Physiology,"  vol.  i.,  chap.  xviiL 
The  account  in  the  text  is  mainly  a  brief  summary  of  this  chapter. 
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imagined  this  to  be  due  to  electricity  secreted  by  the  animal 
tissues,  and  this  new  principle  was  called  Galvanism,  But  all  his 
contemporaries  did  not  agree  with  this  idea,  and  most  prominent 
among  his  opponents  was  Volta,  Professor  of  Physics  at  another 
Italian  university,  Pavia.  He  considered  that  the  muscular  con- 
tractions were  not  due  to  animal  electricity,  but  to  artificial 
electricity  produced  by  contact  with  different  metals. 

The  controversy  was  a  keen  and  lengthy  one,  and  was  ter- 
minated by  the  death  of  Galvaui  in  1798.  Before  he  died,  how- 
ever, he  gave  to  the  world  the  experiment  known  as  "  contraction 
without  metals,"  which  we  shall  study  presently,  and  which  con- 
clusively proved  the  existence  of  animal  electricity.  Volta,  how- 
ever, never  believed  in  it.  In  his  hand  electricity  took  a  physical 
turn,  and  the  year  after  Galvani^s  death  he  invented  the  Voltaic 
pile,  the  progenitor  of  our  modem  batteries.  Volta  was  right  in 
maintaiqing  that  galvanism  can  be  produced  independently  of 
animals,  but  wrong  in  denying  that  electrical  currents  could  be 
obtained  from  animal  tissues.  Galvani  was  right  in  maintaining 
the  existence  of  animal  electricity,  but  wrong  in  supposing  that 
the  contact  of  dissimilar  metals  with  tissues  proved  his  point. 

This  conclusion  has  been  arrived  at  by  certain  new  methods  of 
investigation.     In    1820  Oersted  discovered   electro-magnetism: 


i 


Fig.  160. 


Fig.  161. 


that  is,  when  a  galvanic  current  passes  along  a  wire  near  a 
magnetic  needle,  the  needle  is  deflected  one  way  or  the  other, 
according  to  the  direction  of  the  current.  This  led  to  the  inven- 
tion of  the  astatic  needle  and  the  galvanometer,  an  instrument  by 
which  very  weak  electrical  currents  can  be  detected.  For  a  long 
time  the  subject  of  animal  electricity,  however,  fell  largely  into 
disrepute,  because  of  the  quackery  that  grew  up  around  it.  It  is 
not  entirely  free  from  this  evil  nowadays ;  but  the  scientific  in- 
vestigation of  the  subject  has  led  to  a  considerable  increase  of 
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knowledge,  and  among  the  names  of  modern  phyeiologiste  assooiated 
with  it  must  be  particularly  mentioned 
those  of  Du  Bois  Reymond  and  Her- 

Before  we  can  study  theoe  it  is, 
howeTcr,  necessary  that  we  should 
understand  the  instruments  employed. 

The  Ottlvanometer. — The  essen- 
tial part  of  a  galvanometer  is  a  mag- 
netic needle  suspended  l^  a  delicate 
thread ;  a  wire  coits  round  it ;  and  if 
a  ourrent  flows  through  the  wire,  the 
needle  is  deflected.  Suppose  a  man  to 
be  swimming  with  the  current  with  his 


A.  The  gtlni 

-'  — "  — "^ edle«  ■n«pBndrf  bT»||neh«lr 

,        .    0  that  euh  wt  rf  nwdln  li 

iriU^  ft  Don  Ot  Sue  insolated  coppeT  wire,  that 
foznuiigthelcwttrouU  being  voona  Id  an  opponto 
dinction  to  tbe  up|jcr.  Attached  to  the  upper 
•et  of  DeedliB  ia  a  small  mirror  about  )  Inoh 
In  diametn- ;  tlie  Unbt  (roni  the  lamp  at  B  ia 
thimrn  upon  thia  littlemirror.  and  Is  mflectati  upon 
theamleDntlwoCbeT<MeotB,Dotihown  in&gnn. 
The  coili  n  t  are  arranged  upon  fanua  upnghta, 
and  the^  oid<  are  aimed  to  the  binding 
lerewi.  The  wliDie  apparstua  li  placed  upon  a 
Tnloaoitc  plats  ispabfe  of  belov  levelled  by  the 
acreir  aupparte.  azid  ia  covered  by  a  braaB.bound 
glaa  ahade.  the  oiver  of  ivhirb  ii  alHO  ot  bnna. 

veak  curved  maonet  m.  C  if  the  ehunt  bv  rneKna 
ot  which  the  amount  of  the  camnt  Kat  into  the 
galnuiometfr ■nay  be  regulated.  WheniniwetJie 

"  ~le  la  placed  about  three  feet  from  t^  — ' 

tBTt  whidi  ia  amngvd  flaat  and  w 


nrtu,  and  the  llriit  from  tbe  lamp  la  adjuated  to  fall  upon  it,  andil  in  then  regulated 
BntLTthereaeeted  ipot  o(  llvbt  trum  it  falls  upun  the  leru  n[  the  wale.  The  wlm  (rom 
Uw  non-^iolailaable  electrodea  toachlng  the  munrle  ate  Atlachtd  to  the  outer  binding 
aerewa  of  the  galvanomeler.  a  key  intervening  fur  short  circuitiQg,  or  if  a  portion  onlr 

tbe  appnT*****  pl"*  i"-    When  a  eurrenC  panes  li        '         ' 
and,  with  them,  thfl  minor,  are  turned  to  the  right  o 
tbecnnvnt.    The  amouDt  of  the  deBection  of  tbe  ne 
■pot  of  U^t  tnTelUng  along  it. 
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face  to  the  needle,  the  north  pole  is  turned  to  the  left  hand. 
But  auch  a  aimple  instrument  as  that  shown  iu  fig.  i6o  would  not 
detect  the  feeble  currents  obtained  from  auimsl  tissues.  It  is 
necessary  to  increase  the  delicacy  of  the  apparatus,  and  this  is 
done  in  several  ways.  In  the  first  place,  the  needle  must  be 
rendered  astatic,  that  is,  independent  of  the  earth's  magnetism. 
The  simplest  way  of  doing  this  is  to  fix  two  needles  together  (as 
shown  in  fig.  i6i),  the  north  pole  of  one  pointing  the  same  way 
as  the  south  pole  of  the  other.  The  current  is  led  over  one 
needle  and  then  over  the  other ;  the  effect  is  to  produce  a 
deflection  in  each  in  the  same  direction,  and  bo  the  sensitivenesa 
of  the  instrument  is  doubled.  If  now  the  wire  is  coiled  not 
only  once,  but  twice  or  more  in  the  same  position,  each  coil  has 
its  effect  on  t^  needles ;  the  multiplication  of  the  effect  of  a 
weak  current  in  this  way  is  accomplished  in  actual  galvanometers 
by  many  hundreds  of  turns  of  fine  wire. 

Fig.  162  illustrates  the  best  galvanometer:  that  of  Sir 
William  Thomson  (now  Lord  Kelvin).  It  is  called  a'  reflecting 
galvanometer,  because  the  observer  does  not  actually  watch  the 
moving  needle,  but  a  spot  of  light  reflected  from  a  little  mirror, 
which  is  attached  to  and  moves  with  the  needle.  A  very  small 
movement  of  the  lieedle  is  rendered  evident,  because-titie  move- 
ment of  the  spot  of  light  being,  as  it  were,  at  the  end  o^.,a  long 
lever — namely,  the  beam  of  light,  magnifies  it. 

-ITon-polariBable  Electrodes. — If  a  galvanometer  is  connected 

with  a  muscle  by  wires  which  touch  the  muscle,  electrical  currents 

are  obtained  in   the  circuit  which  are  set  up  by  the  contact  of 

metal  with  muscle.     The  currents  ao  obtained  form  no  evidence 

of    electro-rilotive    force    in    the    muscle    Itself.     It  is  therefore 

necessary  that   the  wires  from  the    galvanometer  should    have 

interposed  between  them  and  the  muscle  some  form  of  electrodes 

which  are   uon-polarisable.     Fig.    163 

shows  one  of  the  earliest  non-polarissble 

electrodes  of   Du    Bois  Reymond.     It 

consists  of  a  zinc  trough  on  a  vulcanite 

base.     The  inner  surface  of  the  trough 

is  amalgamated  and  nearly  filled  with 

a  saturated  solution  of  sine  sulphate. 

In  the  trough  is  placed  a  cushion  of 

blotting-paper,  which  projects  over  the 

Fig.  .5,.-N™-poiiri«ble  eieo-     edg«  0^  t^c  trough  ;  on  it  there  is  a 

"S?S  "j  ^t  ?"*'  K^^™'™*-     pad  of  china  clay  or  kaolin,  moistened 

(M'Kendnck.)  ,     ■  ,       -  ,      -      ,  i      -        /     n 

With  physiological  salt  solution  (o'8  per 
cent.  NaCI) ;  on  this  pad  one  end  of  the  muscle  rests.  The  binding 
screw  (it)  connects  the  instrument  to  the  galvanometer ;  the  other 
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end,  or  the  middle  of  the  same  muaole,  is  connected  by  another 
non-polai-isable  electrode  in  the  eame  way  to  the  other  side  of  the 


■A-.' 


. — DUffTttiD  of  !>□  Boll  JtermoDi 


Htur&tad  BolutioD  of  vi 


, ;  Uie cl»T  u  moktened  with  06  N«a  »lot 
dtsinunft    '       ' 


unAlg&mKtcd  line  itA  is  inuiitrKd  uid  ooiiii«ot«d.  bym . ,. _, . 

galisBoTDeler,    The  temainder  of  thn  appantus  »  aimply  for  coDTeniaiw  nf  applica- 
lioa.    The  noiude  and  the  end  oC  the  accond  nlectrode  are  to  the  lii^t  of  the  Bgan. 

galvanometer.  If  there  ie  any  electrical  difference  of  potential 
(that  18,  difference  in  amount  of  positive  or  negative  electricity) 
between  the  two  parts  of  the  muscle  thus  led  off,  there  will  be  a 


Fig.  i6j.— Amngemmt  for 


Bwing  of  tlie  galvanometer  needle ;  the  galvanometer  detects  the 
existence  and  direction  of  any  cnrrent  tiiat  occurs. 

Fig.    164    shows   a    more  convenient  form  cf   non-polari sable 
electrodes. 
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In  order  to  meaaDre  the  strength  (electromotive  farm)  of  snch  cnrrants, 

the  mere  amonnt  of  awing  of  the  needle  is  oul;  a  ver;  rongh  indication, 
!  work  the  arrangement  shown  in  fig.  165  must  be  used. 
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Fig.  167.— Frog'g  heart.  Diphudc  vBiiiitian.  BimnlUneoiu  photu 
(npp«r  bliLck  Unc)»  and  the  umomimnjing  electa]  dungfl  in 
ttie  black  Bna,  irtaich  ahon  the  varying  leTvl  of  menniir  in  a 


apillaiT  electnnneter. 
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The  electromotive  force  is  usaallj  measnred  in  terms  of  a  standard  Daniell 
cell.  The  two  surfaces  of  the  mnscle  (M)  are  connected  to  a  galvanometer 
(B)  ;  the  needle  swings,  and  then  a  fraction  of  a  Daniell  cell  is  introduced 
in  the  reverse  direction  so  as  to  neutralise  the  muscle  current,  and  bring 


Fig.  168.— Human  heart.  Diphasic  variation,  xs,  and  aimultaneouB  cardiogram, 
cc.  Time  t<  ia  marked  in  -^th  second.  The  lead-offs  to  the  capillaiy  electrometer  were 
from  the  mouth  to  the  sulphuric  acid,  and   from  the  left  foot  to  the  mercury. 

(WaUer.) 

back  the  needle  to  rest  From  the  Daniell  cell  K,  wires  pass  to  the  ends  a,  b 
of  a  long  platinum  wire  of  high  resistance,  called  the  compensator  ;  0  is  a 
slider  on  this  wire  ;  a  and  e  are  connected  to  the  galvanometer,  the  com- 
mutator C  enabling  the  observer  to  ensure  that  the  current  from  the  Daniell 
passes  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  produced  by  the  muscle.    If  the 


Fig.  169.— Scheme  of  a  Bheotome.    (WaUer.) 

slider  e  is  placed  at  the  end  b  of  the  compensator,  the  whole  strength  of 
the  Daniell  will  be  sent  through  the  galvanometer  and  will  more  than 
neutralise  the  muscle  current ;  if  0  is  half  way  between  a  and  &,  half  the 
Daniell's  strength  will  be  sent  in ;  but  this  is  also  too  much  ;  ac  will  be  found 
to  be  only  quite  a  small  fraction  of  ab  ;  and  this  fraction  will  correspond 
to  a  proportional  fraction  of  the  electromotive  force  of  the  Daniell  cell. 

K.p.  L 
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Lippmann'a  Oapillary  Blaotrometar. — This  instrument  is  often  naed 
instead  of  the  galvanometer.  It  consists  of  a  glass  tube  drawn  oat  at  one 
en  1  to  a  fine  capillary  and  filled  with  mercury.  It  is  connected  to  an 
apparatus  by  which  the  pressure  on  this  mercury  can  be  lowered  or  increased. 
The  open  capillary  tube  is  enclosed  within  another  tube  filled  with  10  per  cent, 
sulphuric  acid.  Two  platinum  wires  fused  through  the  glass,  pass  respectively 
into  the  mercury  and  the  acid,  and  the  other  ends  of  these  wires  are  connected 
by  electrodes  to  two  portions  of  the  surface  of  a  muscle.  The  capillary 
tube  is  observed  by  a  microscope  ;  the  surface  of  the  mercury  is  in  a  state  of 
tension  which  is  easily  increased  or  diminished  by  variations  of  electrical 
potential,  and  the  mercury  moves  in  the  direction  of  the  negative  pole. 

If  the  shadow  of  the  mercurial  column  is  thrown  upon  a  travelling  sensi- 
tive photographic  plate,  photographs  are  obtained  which  show  the  electrical 
variations  in  a  living  tissue  in  a  graphic  manner.  The  instrument  is  exceed- 
ingly sensitive,  and  its  indications  are  practically  instantaneous.  Figs. 
167  and  168  indicate  the  kind  of  result  one  obtains  with  the  heart,  which 
will  be  more  fully  discussed  when  we  are  considering  that  organ. 

The  Bhaotome. — This  is  an  instrument  by  means  of  which  the  time  of 
the  occurrence  of  electrical  disturbances  in  relation  to  the  contraction 
of  a  muscle  can  be  determined.  This  is  in  principle  effected* by  a 
revolving  bar  carrying  two  contacts,  one  in  the  primary  or  exciting  circuit 
(i,  I,  I,  i),  one  in  the  galvanometer  circuit  (2.  2,  2,  2).  The  bar  revolves, 
and  by  makiAg  or  breaking  the  primary  circuit  sends  an  induction  shock 
into  the  nerve  at  the  same  instant. 

The  muscle  is  connected  by  non-polarisable  electrodes  to  the  galvano- 
meter ;  this  circuit  includes  the  brass  blocks  2, 2,  on  the  disc  over  which  the 
bar  revolves,  and  a  compensator  not  shown  in  the  figure  to  neutralise  any 
current  set  up  by  the  muscle  in  a  statue  of  rest.  If  an  electrical  change 
occurs  in  the  muscle,  it  is  only  noticed  by  the  galvanometer  if  at  the  same 
time  the  bar  on  its  revolution  connects  the  two  brass  blocks  on  the  disc,  and 
so  completes  the  circuit  The  apparatus  can  be  set  so  that  the  bar  makes 
the  primary  contact  (1,1)  simultaneously  with  the  galvanometer  contacts, 
or  that  the  galvanometer  contact  is  made,  1,2,  3,  dec.  hundredths  of  a  second 
later  than  the  primary  contact.  If  the  two  are  closed  simultaneously  the 
electrical  condition  of  the  muscle  is  tapped  off  at  the  moment  of  excitation  ; 
if  the  galvanometer  contact  is  closed  1^,1 1^  ihi  kc,  second  after  excitation, 
the  electrical  condition  of  the  muscle  at  that  particular  instant  is  ascertained. 
By  a  number  of  experiments  with  different  intervals  between  the  making 
of  the  two  contacts,  one  ascertains  how  long  after  the  excitation  the  change 
in  the  electrical  condition  of  the  muscle  takes  place. 

We  can  now  paas-on  to  a  consideration  of  results. 

In  muscles  that  are  removed  from  the  body,  it  is  found  that 
on  leading  off  two  parts  of  their  surface  to  a  galvanometer,  the 
galvanometer  needle  generally  swings.  The  most  marked  result 
is  obtained  with  a  piece  of  muscle  in  which  the  fibres  run  parallel 
to  one  another,  and  the  longitudinal  surface  is  connected  with  one 
of  the  cut  ends  by  a  wire  (2  in  fig.  170). 

On  the  course  of  the  wire  a  galvanometer  indicates  that  a 
current  flows  from  the  centre  to  the  cut  end  outside  the  muscle, 
and  from  the  cut  end  to  the  centre  inside  the  muscle.  If,  now, 
the  muscle  is  thrown  into  tetanic  contraction,  the  needle  returns 
more  or  less  completely  to  the  position  of  rest. 

Du  Bois  Reymond,  who  first  described  these  facts,  called  the 


•  » 
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first  current  the  cwrrent  of  resty  and  the  second  current,  the 
current  of  action ;  the  change  in  direction  is  indicated  by  the 
expression  negative  variation;  this  means  that  the  current  of 
action  is  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  current  of  rest,  and 
therefore  lessens  or  neutralises  it.  The  word  negative  is  there- 
fore used  in  its  arithmetical,  not  its  electrical  sense.  Du  Bois 
Rejmond  explained  this  by  supposing  that  a  muscular  fibre  is 


Fig.  170.— Diagnun  of  the  ovirreiitB  in  a  muscle  pxum.    (Da  Boil  Beymond.) 

built  Up  of  molecules,  each  of  which  is  positive  in  the  centre 
and  negative  at  both  ends.  So  when  a  muscle  is  cut  across, 
a  number  of  the  negative  ends  of  these  molecules  is  exposed. 
On  contraction  the  difference  between  the  centre  and  ends  of  each 
molecule  is  lessened,  and  the  resultant  effect  on  the  whole  muscle 
(made  up  of  such  molecules)  is  similar. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  the  facts  as  described  by  Du  Bois 
Rejmond.  We  now  adopt,  however,  an  entirely  different  view  of 
their  meaning :  in  causing  this  revolution  of  ideas  the  principal 
part  has  been  played  by  Hermann.  The  new  idea  is  that  the 
so-called  current  of  rest  does  not  exist ;  it  is  really  a  current 
produced  by  injury,  and  is  now  generally  called  a  demarcation 
cwrrent :  the  more  the  ends  of  the  muscle  are  injured  the  more 
negative  they  become;  and  when  they  are  connected  to  the 
uninjured  centre,  a  current  naturally  is  set  up  as  described  by  Du 
Bois  Reymond.  If  a  muscle  is  at  rest  and  absolutely  uninjured  it 
is  iso-electric  ;  that  is,  it  gives  no  current  at  all  when  two  parts  of 
it  are  connected  together  by  a  wire. 

Since  Du  Bois  Reymond's  researches,  the  electrical  changes 
which  occur  during  a  single  twitch  have  been  studied  also,  and 
before  we  can  understand  the  "negative  variation"  of  tetanus, 
it  is  obviously  necessary  to  consider  the  electrical  variation  which 

L  2 
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takes  place  during  a  twitch,  for  tetanus  is  made  up  of  a  fused 
series  of  twitches. 

The  electrical  change  during  a  twitch  is  called  a  diphcuic 
variation.  The  contracting  part  of  a  muscle  becomes  first  more 
negative  than  it  was  before;  it  then  rapidly  returns  to  its 
previously  positive  condition.  The  increase  of  negativity  indicates 
a  disturbance  of  the  stability  of  the  tissue ;  the  return  of  the 
galvanometer  needle  is  the  result  of  a  return  of  the  muscular 
tissue  to  a  state  of  rest.  If  the  muscle  is  stimulated  at  one  end, 
a  wave  of  contraction  travels  along  it  to  the  other  end.  This 
muscle  wave  (see  p.  125)  may  be  most  readily  studied  in  a 
curarised  muscle,  that  is,  in  a  muscle  which  is  physiologically 

nerveless.   The  electri- 
5^  cal  variation  travels  at 

the  same  rate  as  the 
visible  contraction,  but 
precedes  it. 

Suppose  two  points 
(p)  and  (d)  of  the 
muscle  are  connected 
by  non-polarisable  elec- 
trodes to  a  galvano- 
meter, and  that  the 
muscle  wave  is  started 
p^  j^j  by  a   single   stimulus 

applied  at  A ;  as  soon 
as  the  wave  reaches  (p)  this  point  becomes  negative  to  {d\ 
and  therefore  a  current  flows  from  (d)  to  (7;)  through  the 
galvanometer  (G).  A  moment  later  the  two  points  are  equi- 
potential  and  no  current  flows ;  a  minute  fraction  of  a  second  * 
later  this  balance  is  upset,  and  now  when  the  wave  reaches  the 
point  ((/),  that  point  is  negative  to  (p),  and  the  galvanometer 
needle  moves  in  the  opposite  direction. 

The  electrical  variations  may  also  be  investigated  by  the 
capillary  electrometer;  the  mercury  moves  first  in  one  direction, 
and  then  rapidly  returns  to  its  former  position.  The  deep  black 
curve  in  the  next  figure  (fig.  172)  shows  the  record  obtaining  by 
photographing  the  movement  of  the  column  of  mercury  on  a 
rapidly  travelling  photographic  plate. 

The  capillary  electrometer  has  the  advantage  of  giving  us  the  means  of 
measuring  the  time  of  onset  and  duration  of  the  electrical  disturbance,  and 
experiments  made  ^ath  this  instrument  confirm  the  earlier  experiments  made 
with  the  rheotome.   They  show  that  the  change  only  lasts  a  few  thousandths 

*  The  time  will  vary  with  the  distance  between  {/f)  and  (rf). 
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of  a  second,  and  U  over  long  before  the  oihev  changes  in  form,  etc.,  are 
completed.  Bir  J.  Burdon  Knnderson  |;ives  tbe  following  nuoibera  from 
eiperimenls  witb  the  frog's  gastrocnemiua.  When  the  muscle  is  excited 
through  its  nerve  the  electrical  response  begina  li,-,  and  tbe  change  of  form 
fSgy  second  after  the  stimulation  ;  the  second  pTiaae.  that  is,  the  return  to 
the  previous  condition,  begins  ^  second  after  excitation.  When  the  muacle 
is  directly  excited,  the  latent  [^riod  is  much  shorier,  the  fhange  iu  form 
beginning  ,^  and  the  electricnl  change  in  le^s  than  ^^j^  second  after 
excitation. 


end.    The  t"0  ph"toKniphlc  luncsin'  plac«i  Oiif  over  Lhc  otber  so  that  till' beg 

If,  however,  instead  of  examining  the  electrical  change  i 
muscle  in  the  manner  depicted  in  fig.  1 7 1,  one  electrode  Ib  j 
on  the  uninjured 
surface  and  the 
other  on  the  cut 
end(Beefig.i73), 
the  electrical  re- 
sponse is  a  dif- 
ferent one. 

Under     these 
circumstances, 


muscle  wave  reaches  (d),  this  part  of  the  muscle,  owing  to  its 
injured  state,  does  not  respond  to  the  excitatory  condition,  and 
the  electrical  response  is  also  extinguished. 

The  grey  curve  in  (ig.  172  is  the  graphic  record  ot  the  change 
aa  revealed  by  the  capillary  electrometer.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
ascending  limb  of  the  curve  is  ideutical  in  the  two  cases,  but  that 
the  second  phase  is  absent.  From  the  point  at  which  the  diphasic 
curve  approaches  its  culmination  tbe  injury  curve  diverges  from 
it,  continuing  to  ascend ;  the  line  soon  after  becomes  horizontal. 
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and  then  begins  slowly  to  decline.    This  long  tail  denotes  only  the 
gradual  disappearance  of  polarisation  of  the  mercury  meniscus. 

The  meaning  of  sucb  photographic  records  becomes  clear  by  testing  the 
electrometer  with  known  differences  of  potential,  and  from  such  data  it  is 
possible  to  construct  what  may  be  called  an  int^jrpretation  diagram  (fig.  174). 

The  horizontal  line  is  that  of  equipotentiality 
of  the  two  surfaces  of  contact  Q?)  and  (<f). 
The  curve  P'  expresses  the  relative  negativity 
of  the  surface  (/?)  ;  the  curve  D',  the  cor- 
responding relative  negativity  of  the  sur- 
face (/£).  S'  is  a  curve  of  which  the  ordinates 
are  the  algebraic  sums  of  the  corresponding 
ordinates  of  P'  and  D'.  S  is  the  photographic 
curve  which  expresses  S' ;  P  is  the  photo- 
graphic curve  which  expresses  P'  (monophasic 
variation).  The  numbers  under  the  horizontal 
line  indicate  hundredths  of  a  second  ;  the  dis- 
tance tt'  expresses  the  time  taken  by  the  wave 
in  its  progress  from  (j?)  to  (<?)• 

From  these  considerations  we  can  now 
pass  to  study  what  occurs  when  the 
muscle  enters  into  tetanus.  The  simplest 
case  is  that  which  was  first  observed  by 
Du  Bois  Reymond.  He  placed  his  nou- 
polarisable  electrodes  in  the  positions 
indicated  in  fig.  173,  one  {p)  on  the 
comparatively  uninjured  surface,  the 
other  (d)  on  the  devitalised  cut  end. 
He  sent  in  the  tetanising  series  of  shocks 
at  A.  The  electrical  response  is  under 
these  circumstances  a  summation  of  the 
individual  electrical  responses  evoked  by 
instantaneous  stimuli ;  and  the  mono- 
phasic  character  of  the  single  response 
explains  easily  that  which  occurs  during 
tetanus;  the  centre  of  the  muscle  be- 
comes more  negative  or  less  positive 
than  it  was  before,  and  so  the  electrical  difference  of  potential 
between  the  centre  and  the  injured  end  is  lessened.  But  with 
regard  to  uninjured  muscle  the  problem  is  not  so  easy.  It  is  at 
first  sight  difficult  to  sec  why  the  summed  effects  of  a  series  of 
diphasic  variations  should  take  the  direction  of  the  first  phase, 
as  was  found  to  be  the  case  by  Du  Bois  Reymond  in  experiments 
with  the  frog's  gastrocnemius.  One  would  have  anticipated  that 
"  negative  "  variation  in  the  arithmetical  sense  would  be  absent 
altogether,  and  this  is  the  case  in  absolutely  normal  muscles ; 


Fig.  174. —Interpretation  dia- 
gram.   (Burdon  Sanderson.) 
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Hermann  bas  shown  that  it  ia  ao  during  tetanua  of  the  human 
forearm.  But  a  miiBcle  removed  from  an  animal's  body  cannot 
be  conddeied  abeolutely  normal,  and  if  the  tvo  ooutacta  be  placed 
on  the  comparatively  uninjured  longitudinal  surface  as  in  fig.  171, 
a  negative  variation  ia  obaerved,  each  eicitatory  phase  becoming 
weaker  as  it  progresses,  and  the  second  phase  of  each  diphasic 
effect  ia  weaker  than  the  first.  The  following  figure  illuatrates 
the  record  obtained  by  the  capillary  electrometer  from  an  injured 
aartoriuB  e»cited  14  times  a  aecond ;  each  oscillation  representa 
a  single  monophasic  variation.  The  individual  oscillations  can, 
however,  be  seen  when  the  excitations  follow  one  another  more 
■rapidly,  even  up  to  80  or  100  per  second. 

Huacle  is  not  the  only  tissue  which  ezhibita  electrical  phei 


A  nerve  which  is  uninjured  ia  iao-electric ;  injury  causes  a  demar- 
cation current;  activity  is  accompanied  with  a  similar  diphaaic 
wave  travelling  along  the  nerve  simultaneoualy  wiUi  the  nervous 
impulse.  The  activity  of  secreting  glands,  and  also  of  the  retina,  is 
accompanied  with  electrical  changes  of  the  same  kind. 

But  the  most  prominent  exhibition  of  animal  electricity  ia 
seen  in  the  electric  organs  of  electric  fishes.  In  aome  of  these 
fishes  the  electric  oi^an  ia  modified  muscle,  in  which  a  series,  as 
it  were,  of  bypertrophied  end-plates  correspond  to  the  plates  in  a 
voltuc  pile.  In  other  fishes  the  electric  organ  ia  composed  of 
modified  akin  glanda.  But  in  each  case  the  electric  discharge  is 
the  prinoipsl  phenomenon  that  aocompanies  activity. 

In  conJormity  with  usage  I  baye  retiined  in  the  foregoing  description  of 
the  electrical  phenomena  in  living  tiBBuee.  the  tenia  positiTe  and  negative 
in  the  looee  and  incorrect  eenee  in  which  thej^re  employed  by  phyBiologista. 
The  words  negative  and  positive  shonld  reaUy  be  transposed.  In  a  D^iell 
cell,  the  alnc  ia  the  positive  element,  and  is  connected  to  the  negative  pole. 
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It  is  in  this  sense  only  that  an  injured  or  active  part  of  a  muscle  is  negative. 
To  obviate  the  difficulty  created  by  this  mistake  which  has  crystallised  in 
physiological  writings,  Waller  has  suggested  new  terms,  viz.,  zincaotive  and 
xincahle,  instead  of  negative  and  positive  respectively. 


The  Bheoscopio  Frog. 

The  electrical  changes  in  muscle  can  be  detected  not  only  by 
the  galvanometer  and  electrometer,  but  also  by  what  is  known  as 
the  phydological  rheoscope ;   this  consists  of  an  ordinary  muscle- 


Fig.  Z76.— G«lvaiii*B  experiment  without  metals. 

nerve  preparation  from  a  fresh  and  vigorous  frog.  The  nerve  is 
stimulated  by  the  electrical  changes  occurring  in  muscles,  and 
the  nervous  impulse  so  generated  causes  a  contraction  of  the 
muscles  of  the  rheoscopic  preparation.  The  following  are  the 
principal  experiments  that  can  be  shown  in  this  way  :— 

I.  Contraction  taithout  metals.     If  the  nerve  of  a  nerve-muscle 


Fig.  177.— Secondary  oontxaction.    (After  Waller.) 


preparation  A  is  dropped  upon  another  muscle  B  (fig.  176)  (or 
upon  its  own  muscle)  it  will  be  stimulated  by  the  injury  current 
of  the  muscle  on  which  it  is  dropped,  and  lead  to  a  contraction  of 
the  muscle  (A)  which  it  supplies.  The  experiment  succeeds  best 
if  the  nerve  is  dropped  across  a  longitudinal  surface  and  a  freshly 
made  transverse  section. 

2.  Secondary  contraction.  This  is  caused  by  the  current  of  action. 
If,  while  the  nerve  of  A  is  resting  on  the  muscle  B  (fig.  177),  the 
latter  is  made  to  contract  by  the  stimulation  of  its  nerve,  the 
nerve  of  A  is  stimulated  by  the  electrical  variation  which  accom- 
panies the  contraction  of  the  muscle  B,  and  so  a  contraction  of 
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muscle  A  is  produced.  This  is  called  secondary  contraction.  It  may 
be  either  a  secondary  twitch  or  secondary  tetanus,  according  as  to 
whether  the  muscle  B  is  made  to  contract  singly  or  tetanically. 

3.  Secondary  contraction  from  the  heart.  If  an  excised  but  still 
beating  frog's  heart  is  used  instead  of  muscle  B,  and  the  nerve  of 
A  laid  across  it,  each  heart's  beat  accompanied  as  it  is  by  an 
electrical  variation,  will  stimulate  the  nerve  and  cause  a  twitch 
in  the  rheoscopic  muscle  A. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

THERMAL  AND   CHEMICAL   CHANGES   IN   MUSCLE. 

In  muscular  contraction  there  is  a  transformation  of  the 
potential  energy  of  chemical  affinity  into  other  forms  of  energy, 
especially  molar  motion  and  heat.  Heat  is  a  form  of  motion, 
in  which  there  is  movement  of  molecules ;  in  molar  motion 
there  is  movement  of  masses.  The  fact  that  when  a  blacksmith 
hammers  a  piece  of  iron  it  becomes  hot  is  a  familiar  illustration 
of  the  transformation  of  one  mode  of  movement  into  the  other. 
Heat  is  measured  in  heat-units  or  calories.  One  calorie  is  the 
energy  required  to  raise  the  temperature  of  i  gramme  of  water 
from  0°  to  1°  C. ;  and  this  in  terms  of  work  is  equal  to  425*5 
gramme-metres,  that  is,  the  energy  required  to  raise  the  weight 
of  425*5  grammes  to  the  height  of  i  metre. 

A  muscle  when  uncontracted  is  nevertheless  not  at  absolute  rest. 
We  have  already  seen  that  it  possesses  tonus  or  tone;  it  also 
possesses  what  we  may  call  chemical  tone ;  that  is,  chemical 
changes  are  occurring  in  it,  and  consequently  heat  is  being  pro- 
duced. But  when  it  contracts,  the  liberation  of  energy  is 
increased ;  work  is  done,  and  more  heat  is  produced ;  the  heat 
produced  represents  more  of  the  energy  than  the  work  done.  The 
more  resistance  that  is  offered  to  a  muscular  contraction,  the 
more  is  the  work  done  relatively  increased  and  the  heat  diminished. 
The  amount  of  heat  produced  is  increased  by  increasing  the 
tension  of  the  muscle.  It  diminishes  as  fatigue  comes  on.  On 
increasing  the  strength  of  the  stimulus  the  amount  of  heat 
increases  faster,  proportionately,  than  the  work  performed. 

If  work  is  done  by  a  few  large  contractions,  more  heat  is  pro- 
duced than  if  the  same  work  is  done  by  a  larger  number  of  smaller 
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contractions;  that  is,  more  chemical  decomposition  occurs,  and 
fatigue  ensues  more  rapidly  in  the  first  case.  This  fact  is  within 
the  personal  experience  of  everyone.  If  one  ascends  a  tower,  the 
work  done  is  the  raising  of  the  weight  of  one's  body  to  the  top  of 
the  tower.  If  the  staircase  in  the  tower  has  a  gentle  slope,  each 
stair  being  low,  far  less  fatigue  is  experienced  than  if  one  ascended 
to  the  same  height  by  a  smaller  number  of  steeper  steps. 

On  a  cold  day  one  keeps  oneself  warm  by  muscular  exercise ; 
this  common  fact  is  confirmed  by  more  accurate  experiments  on 
isolated  muscles,  the  heat  produced  being  sufficient  to  raise  tempo- 
rarily the  temperature  of  the  muscle.  This  can  be  shown  in 
large  animals  by  inserting  a  thermometer  between  the  thigh 
muscles  and  stimulating  the  spinal  cord.  The  rise  of  temperature 
may  amount  to  several  degrees. 

In  the  case  of  frog*s  muscles,  Helmholtz  found  that,  after 
tetanising  them  for  two  or  three  minutes,  the  temperature  rises 
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fig.  178.— ScLenie  of  thenno-eleotric  oonples.    (After  Waller.) 

o'i4°  to  o'i8^  C. ;  and  for  each  single  twitch  Heidenhain  gives  a 
rise  of  temperature  of  from  o'ooi°  to  0*005°  ^• 

For  the  detection  of  such  small  rises  in  temperature  a  thermo- 
pile, and  not  a  thermometer,  is  employed. 

A  thermopile  consists  of  a  junction  of  two  different  metals ;  the 
metals  are  connected  by  wires  to  a  galvanometer.  If  the  junction 
is  heated  an  electrical  current  passes  round  the  circuit^  and  is 
detected  by  the  galvanometer.  The  metals  usually  employed  are 
iron  and  German  silver,  or  antimony  and  bismuth.  If  the  number 
of  couples  in  the  circuit  is  increased,  each  is  affected  in  the 
same  way,  and  thus  the  electrical  current  is  increased  through 
the  galvanometer.  The  arrangement  is  shown  in  the  fig.  178, 
which  also  indicates  the  direction  of  the  currents  produced,  the 
metals  employed  being  antimony  and  bismuth.  By  using  16 
couples  of  this  kind  Helmholtz  was  able  to  detect  a  change  of 
^0^00  of  a  degree  Centigrade. 

Within  certain  limits,  the  strength  of  the  current  is  directly 
proportional  to  the  rise  of  temperature  at  the  junction. 
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If  two  couples  are  in  circuit,  as  shown  in  the  second  diagram, 
and  they  are  heated  equally,  no  current  will  pass  through  the 
galvanometer,  the  current  through  one  couple  being  opposed  by 
the  current  through  the  other.  But  if  the  two  couples  are  heated 
unequally,  the  direction  of  swing  of  the  galvanometer  needle 
indicates  which  is  the  warmer.  To  apply  this  to  the  frog's  gastro- 
cnemius, plunge  several  needle-shaped  couples  (diagram  3)  into  a 
frog's  gastrocnemius  of  one  side  and  the  same  number  of  couples 
into  the  gastrocnemius  of  the  other  side,  and  then  excite  first  one 
then  the  other  sciatic  nerve ;  a  deflection  of  the  galvanometer  will 
be  observed  first  in  one,  then  in  the  other  direction,  indicating  the 
production  of  heat  first  on  one  side,  then  on  the  other. 

Chemical  Changes  in  Mnsoles. 

The  chemical  changes  which  are  normally  occurring  in  a  resting 
muscle  are  much  increased  when  it  contracts.  Waste  products  of 
oxidation  are  discharged,  and  the  most  abundant  of  these  is  carbonic 
acid.  Sarco-lactic  acid  is  also  produced,  and  the  alkaline  reaction 
of  a  normal  muscle  is  replaced  by  an  acid  one.  The  muscles  of 
animals  hunted  to  death  are  acid  ;  the  acid  reaction  to  litmus  paper 
of  a  frog's  gastrocnemius  can  be  readily  shown  after  it  has  been 
tetanised  for  10  to  15  minutes. 

The  quantity  of  oxygen  consumed  is  increased,  but  the  con- 
sumption of  oxygen  will  not  account  for  the  much  greater  increase 
in  the  discharge  of  carbonic  acid.  This  is  illustrated  by  the 
following  table : — 


YmkOOB  Blood. 

0,  leas  than 
Arterial  Blood. 

CO  a  more  than 
Arterial  Blood. 

Of  reeting  mascle. . . 

9  per  cent. 

671  per  cent. 

Of  active  mascle  ... 

12*26  per  cent. 

1079  per  cent. 

Indeed,  a  muscle  can  be  made  to  contract  and  give  off  oxidation 
products  like  carbonic  acid  in  an  atmosphere  containing  no  oxygen 
at  all.  The  oxygen  used  is  thus  stored  up  in  the  muscle  pre- 
viously. The  oxygen  is  not,  however,  present  in  the  free  state, 
for  no  oxygen  can  be  detected  in  the  gases  obtained  from  muscles 
by  means  of  an  air-pump.  Hermann  has  supposed  that  the 
oxygen  enters  into  the  formation  of  a  complex  hypothetical 
compound  he  calls  inogen.     On  contraction  he  considers  this  is 
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broken  up  into  carbonic  acid,  sarco-lactic  acid,  and  a  proteid 
residue  of  myosin. 

There  are  other  chemical  changes  in  the  muscle  when  it 
contracts — namely,  a  change  of  glycogen  into  sugar,  and  an 
increase  of  nitrogenous  waste.  The  question  whether  urea  is  in- 
creased during  muscular  activity  is,  however,  a  much  debated  one, 
and  we  shall  return  to  it  when  we  are  studying  the  urine.  What 
is  certain  is  that  the  increased  consumption  of  carbon  (possibly  in 
large  measure  derived  from  the  carbohydrate  stored  in  the  muscle) 
is  a  much  more  marked  and  immediate  feature  than  an  increase 
in  the  consumption  of  nitrogen. 

Fatigue. 

If  the  nerve  of  a  nerve-muscle  preparation  is  continually 
stimulated,  the  muscular  contractions  become  more  prolonged 
(see  p.  124),  smaller  in  extent,  and  finally  cease  altogether. 

The  muscle  is  said  to  be  fatigued :  this  is  due  to  the  consump- 
tion of  the  substances  available  for  the  supply  of  energy  in  the 
muscle,  but  more  particularly  to  the  accumulation  of  waste 
products  of  contraction ;  of  these,  sarco-lactic  acid  is  probably  the 
principal  one.  Fatigue  may  be  artificially  induced  in  a  muscle  by 
feeding  it  on  a  weak  solution  of  lactic  acid,  and  then  removed  by 
washing  out  the  muscle  with  salt  solution  containing  a  minute 
trace  of  an  alkali.  If  the  muscle  is  left  to  itself  in  the  body,  the 
blood  stream  washes  away  the  accumulation  of -acid  products,  and 
fatigue  passes  off. 

The  question  next  presents  itself,  where  is  the  seat  of  fatigue  ? 
Is  it  in  the  nerve,  the  muscle,  or  the  end-plates  1  If,  after  fatigue 
has  ensued  and  excitation  of  the  nerve  of  the  preparation  produces 
no  more  contractions,  the  muscle  is  itself  stimulated,  it  contracts  ; 
this  shows  it  is  still  irritable,  and,  therefore,  not  to  any  great 
extent  the  seat  of  fatigue. 

If  an  animal  is  poisoned  with  curare,  and  it  is  kept  alive  by 
artificial  respiration,  excitation  of  a  motor  nerve  produces  no  con- 
traction of  the  muscles  it  supplies.  If  one  goes  on  stimulating  the 
nerve  for  many  hours,  until  the  efiect  of  the  curare  has  disappeared, 
the  block  at  the  end-plates  is  removed  and  the  muscles  contract : 
the  seat  of  exhaustion  is  therefore  not  in  the  nerves. 

By  a  process  of  exclusion  it  has  thus  been  localised  in  the 
nerve-endings. 

When  the  muscle  is  fatigued  in  the  intact  body,  there  is,  how- 
ever, another  factor  to  be  considered  beyond  the  mere  local 
poisoning  of  the  end-plates.     This  is  the  effect  of  the  products  of 
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contraction  passing  into  the  circulation  and  poisoning  the  central 
nervous  system.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  experience  that  one's 
mental  state  influences  markedly  the  onset  of  fatigue  and  the 
amount  of  muscular  work  one  can  do.  This  aspect  of  the  question 
has  been  specially  studied  by  Mosso ;  he  invented  an  instrument 
called  the  ergograph.  The  arm,  hand,  and  all  the  fingers  but  one 
are  fixed  in  a  suitable  holder ;  the  free  finger  repeatedly  lifts  a 
weight  over  a  pulley,  and  the  height  to  which  it  is  raised  is 
registered  by  a  marker  on  a  blackened  surface. 

By  the  use  of  this  instrument  he  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  the  state  of  the  brain  and  central  nervous  system  generally 
is  a  most  important  factor  in  fatigue,  and  that  the  fatigue  products 
produced  in  the  muscles  during  work  cause  most  of  their  injurious 
effects  by  acting  on  the  central  nervous  system  and  diminishing 
its  power  of  sending  out  impulses. 

One  of  the  most  striking  of  Mosso's  experiments  illustrates  in 
a  very  forcible  manner  the  fact  that  the  central  nervous  system 
is  more  easily  fatigued  than  the  nerve  endings  in  muscle.  A 
pei*son  goes  on  lifting  the  weight  until,  under  the  influence  of  the 
will,  he  is  unable  to  raise  it  any  more.  If  then  without  waiting 
for  fatigue  to  pass  off,  the  nerves  going  to  the  finger  muscles  are 
stimulated  artificially  by  induction  shocks,  they  once  more  enter 
into  vigorous  contraction. 

Mosso  has  also  shown  that  the  introduction  of  the  blood  of  a 
fatigued  animal  into  the  circulation  of  a  normal  one  will  give  rise 
in  the  latter  to  all  the  symptoms  of  fatigue.  The  blood  of  the 
fatigued  animal  contains  the  products  of  activity  of  its  muscles, 
but  still  remains  alkaline ;  the  poisonous  substance  cannot  there- 
fore be  free  lactic  acid ;  and  lactates  do  not  produce  the  effect. 
Lactic  acid  is  doubtless  one  only  of  the  products  of  muscular 
activity;  we  have  at  present  no  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
chemical  nature  of  the  others. 


Bigor  Mortis. 

After  death,  the  muscles  gradually  lose  their  irritability  and 
pass  into  a  contracted  condition.  This  affects  all  the  muscles  of 
the  body,  and  usually  fixes  it  in  the  natural  posture  of  equilibrium 
or  rest.  The  general  stiffening  thus  produced  constitutes  rigor 
mortis  or  post-mortem  rigidity. 

The  cause  of  rigor  is  the  coagulation  of  the  muscle-plasma, 
which  is  more  fully  described  in  the  next  section.  This  coagula- 
tion results  in  the  formation  of  myosin^  and  is  gradual  in  onset. 
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Simultaneously  the  muscles  (a)  become  shortened  and  opaque^ 
(b)  heat  is  evolvedy  (c)  'they  give  off  carbonic  acid,  and  (d)  become 
acid  in  reaction ;  this  is  due  in  part  to  the  formation  of  sarco- 
lactic  acid,  and  in  part  to  the  formation  of  acid  phosphates. 

After  a  varying  interval,  the  rigor  passes  off,  and  the  muscles 
are  once  more  relaxed.  This  sometimes  occurs  too  quickly  to  be 
caused  by  putrefaction,  and  the  suggestion  that  in  such  cases  at 
any  rate  such  relaxation  is  due  to  a  ferment-action  is  very  plausible. 
It  is  known  that  pepsin  (absorbed  from  the  alimentary  canal)  is 
present  in  muscle,  and  that  this  ferment  will  act  in  an  acid  medium. 
The  conditions  for  the  solution  of  the  coagulated  myosin  are  there- 
fore present,  as  the  reaction  of  rigored  muscle  is  acid. 

Order  of  Occurrence, — The  muscles  are  not  affected  simul- 
taneously by  rigor  mortis.  It  affects  the  neck  and  lower  jaw 
first;  next,  the  upper  extremities,  extending  from  above  down- 
wards ;  and  lastly,  reaches  the  lower  limbs  ;  in  some  rare 
instances  it  affects  the  lower  extremities  before,  or  simul- 
taneously with,  the  upper  extremities.  It  usually  ceases  in  the 
order  in  which  it  begins :  first  at  the  head,  then  in  the  upper 
extremities,  and  lastly  in  the  lower  extremities.  It  seldom  com- 
mences earlier  than  ten  minutes,  or  later  than  seven  hours  after 
death ;  and  its  duration  is  greater  in  proportion  to  the  lateness 
of  its  accession. 

Since  rigidity  does  not  ensue  until  muscles  have  lost  the 
capacity  of  being  excited  by  external  stimuli,  it  follows  that  all 
circumstances  which  cause  a  speedy  exhaustion  of  muscular  irri- 
tability, induce  an  early  occurrence  of  the  rigidity,  while  con- 
ditions by  which  the  disappearance  of  the  irritability  is  delayed, 
are  succeeded  by  a  tardy  onset  of  this  rigidity.  Hence  its  speedy 
occurrence,  and  equally  speedy  departure  in  the  bodies  of  persons 
exhausted  by  chronic  diseases;  and  its  tardy  onset  and  long 
continuance  after  sudden  death  from  acute  diseases. 


In  some  cases  of  sadden  death  from  lightning,  violent  injuries,  or 
paroxysms  of  passion,  rigor  mortis  has  been  said  not  to  occur  at  all ;  but 
this  is  not  always  the  case.  It  may,  indeed,  be  doubted  whether  there  is 
really  a  complete  absence  of  the  post-mortem  rigidity  in  any  such  cases  ; 
for  the  experiments  of  Brown-S^quard  make  it  probable  that  the  rigidity 
may  supervene  immediately  after  death,  and  then  pass  away  with  such 
rapidity  as  to  be  scarcely  observable. 

The  occurrence  of  rigor  mortis  is  not  prevented  by  the  previous 
existence  of  paralysis  in  a  part,  provided  the  paralysis  has  not 
been  attended  with  vexy  imperfect  nutrition  of  the  muscular 
tissue. 
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Chemical  CompoBition  of  Musole. 

The  phenomena  of  rigor  mortiB  will  be  more  intelligible  if  we 
consider  the  chemical  composition  of  muscle. 

The  connective  tissue  of  muscle  resembles  connective  tissue 
elsewhere  :  the  gelatin  and  fat  obtained  in  analyses  of  muscle  are 
derived  from  this  tissue.  The  sarcolemma  is  composed  of  a  sub- 
stance which  resembles  elastin  in  its  solubilities. 

The  contractile  substance  within  the  muscular  fibres  is,  during 
life,  of  semi-liquid  consistency,  and  contains  a  large  percentage  of 
proteids  and  smaller  quantities  of  extractives  and  inorganic  salts. 
By  the  use  of  a  press  this  substance  can  be  squeezed  out  of  per- 
fectly fresh  muscles,  and  it  is  then  called  the  mu^cle-plamna. 

After  death,  muscle-plasma,  like  blood-plasma,  coagulates  (thus 
causing  the  stiffening  known  as  rigor  mortis).  The  solid  clot 
corresponding  to  the  fibrin  from  blood-plasma  is  called  myosin,  and 
the  liquid  residue  is  called  the  muscle-serum. 

Pursuing  the  analogy  further,  it  is  found  that  the  coagulation 
of  both  muscle-plasma  and  blood-plasma  can  be  prevented  by  cold, 
by  strong  solutions  of  neutral  salts,  and  by  potassium  oxalate, 
which  precipitates,  as  the  insoluble  oxalate  of  calcium,  the  lime 
salts  essential  for  the  coagulation  process.  In  both  cases  the 
clotting  is  produced  by  the  action  of  a  ferment  developed  after 
death.  In  both  cases  the  precursor  of  the  solid  clot  is  a  proteid 
of  the  globulin  class  which  previously  existed  in  solution. 

Fibrin  in  the  blood-clot  is  formed  from  the  previously  soluble 
fibrinogen  of  the  blood-plasma.  Myosin  in  the  muscle-clot  is 
formed  from  the  previously  soluble  myosinogen*  of  the  muscle- 
plasma.  When  the  blood-clot  contracts  it  squeezes  out  blood- 
serum  ;  when  the  muscle-clot  contracts  it  squeezes  out  muscle- 
serum.  The  muscle-serum  contains  small  quantities  of  albuminous 
material,  together  with  the  extractives  and  salts  of  the  muscle. 
The  origin  of  the  sarco-lactic  acid  is  a  controversial  question  ;  some 


*  The  myosin  precursors  are  really  two  in  number,  paramyosinogen,  which 
is  coagulated  by  heat  at  47"" — 50°,  and  myosinogen,  which  is  coagulated  by 
heat  at  56*  C. 

When  the  muscle  is  gradually  heated  at  a  certain  temperature  it  con- 
tracts permanently,  and  loses  its  irritability.  This  phenomenon  is  called 
heat  rigor.  It  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  coagulation  of  the  proteids  in 
the  muscle.  If  a  tracing  is  taken  of  the  shortening,  it  is  found  that  the 
first  shortening  occurs  at  the  coagulation  temperature  of  paramyosinogen 
(47* — 50*),  and  if  the  heating  is  continued,  a  second  shortening  occurs  at 
56%  the  coagulation  temperature  of  myosinogen.  If  frog's  muscles  are  used, 
there  are  three  shortenings,  viz.,  at  40'',  47"*  and  56"*  C. :  frog's  muscle^ 
plasma  containing  an  additional  proteid  which  coagulates  at  40°.  (T.  6. 
Brodie.) 
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believe  it  originates  from  the  carbohydrate  (glycogen  and  sugar) ; 
others  think  it  comes  from  the  proteid  molecules  in  the  muscle. 
The  general  composition  of  muscular  tissue  is  the  following  : — 


Water    . 

• 

75     per  cent 

Solids 

• 

25 

Proteids 

• 

18 

Gelatin 

•                    4 

I  2  to  5        „ 

Fat        .         .         . 

•                                      < 

Extractives 

• 

0*5          „ 

Inorganic  salts 

■ 

I  to  2        ,, 

The  proteids,  as  already  stated,  chiefly  pass  into  the  clot :  very 
little  is  foimd  in  the  muscle-serum. 

The  extractives  comprise  a  large  number  of  organic  substances, 
all  present  in  small  quantities,  some  of  which  are  nitrogenous,  like 
creatine,  creatinine,  xanthine,  and  hypoxanthine ;  the  rest  are 
non-nitrogenous — namely,  fats,  glycogen,  sugar,  inosite,  and  the 
variety  of  lactic  acid  known  as  sarco-lactic  acid.  The  inorganic 
salts  are  chiefly  salts  of  potassium,  especially  potassixmi  phosphate. 

The  condition  of  dead  muscle  reminds  one  somewhat  of  con- 
tracted muscle.  Indeed,  the  similarity  is  so  striking  that  Her- 
mann has  propounded  the  idea  that  contracted  muscle  is  muscle 
on  the  road  to  death,  the  differences  between  the  two  being  of 
degree  only.  He  considers  that,  on  contraction,  inogen  (see 
P*  ^55)  ^3  broken  up  into  carbonic  acid,  sarco-lactic  acid,  and 
myosin  ;  on  death  the  same  change  occurs,  only  to  a  much  more 
marked  extent. 

This  idea  is  a  far-fetched  one,  but  it  is  a  useful  reminder  of  the 
similarities  of  the  two  cases.  In  chemical  condition,  contracted 
and  dead  muscle  are  alike,  so  far  as  the  formation  of  acid  products 
is  concerned ;  there  is,  however,  no  evidence  of  any  formation  of 
a  muscle-clot  (myosin)  during  the  contraction  of  living  muscle,  as 
there  is  in  dead  muscle.  Then  heat  is  produced  in  both  cases, 
and  in  both  cases  also  the  muscle  is  negatively  electrical  to  un- 
contracted  muscle. 

Here,  however,  the  analogy  must  end :  for  living  contracted 
muscle  is  irritable,  dead  muscle  is  not.  Living  contracted  muscle 
is  more  extensible  than  uncontracted  muscle;  muscle  in  rigor 
mortis  is  not  so  (see  fig.  156,  p.  134). 
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CHAPTER    XIV. 

COMPARISON  OF  VOLUNTAEY  AND  INVOLUNTARY  MUSCLE. 

Tub  main  difference  between  voluntary  and  involuntary  muscle 
is  the  difference  expressed  in  their  names.  Voluntary  muscle  is 
under  the  control  of  that  portion  of  the  central  nervous  system 
the  activity  of  which  is  accompanied  by  volition.  Involun- 
tary muscle  on  the  other  hand,  is,  as  a  rule,  also  under  the 
control  of  the  central  nervous  system,  but  of  a  portion  of  the 
central  nervous  system  the  activity  of  which  is  independent  of 
volition.  There  appear,  however,  to  be  exceptions  to  this  rule, 
and  the  involuntary  muscle  executes  its  contractions  independently 
of  nervous  control ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  sometimes  in  the  truest 
sense  of  the  term  really  involuntiury.  This  is  very  markedly  seen 
in  the  developing  heart  of  the  embryo,  which  begins  to  beat 
before  any  nerve  fibres  have  grown  into  it  from  the  central 
nervous  system. 

Another  characteristic  of  involimtary  muscle  is  a  tendency  to 
regular  alternate  periods  of  rest  and  activity,  or  rhythmicality. 
This  is  best  exemplified  in  the  heart,  but  it  is  also  seen  in  the 
'  lymphatic  vessels,  especially  the  lymph  hearts  of  the  frog,  and  the 
mesenteric  lymphatic  vessels  (Isu^teals)  of  many  animals.  It  is 
seen  in  the  veins  of  the  bat's  wing,  and  in  the  muscular  tissue  of 
the  spleen. 

A  third  characteristic  of  involimtary  muscle  is  perUtdUu.  If 
any  point  of  a  tube  of  smooth  muscle  such  as  the  small  intestine 
is  stimulated,  a  ring-like  constriction  is  fxtxluced  at  this  point. 
After  lasting  some  time  at  this  spot  it  slowly  passes  along  the 
tube  at  the  rate  of  20  to  30  millimetres  per  second.  This 
advancing  peristaltic  wave  normally  takes  place  in  only  one 
direction,  and  so  serves  to  drive  on  the  contents  of  the  tube. 

Involuntary  muscle  nearly  always  contains  numerous  plexuses 
of  non-medullated  nerve-fibres  with  ganglion  cells ;  so  that  much 
discussion  has  taken  place  on  the  question  whether  the  phenomena 
of  rhythmicality  and  peristalsis  are  properties  of  the  muscular 
tissue  itself  or  of  the  nerves  mixed  with  it.  The  evidence 
available  (namely,  that  portions  of  muscular  tissue  entirely  free 
from  nerves  act  in  the  same  way  as  those  that  possess  nerves) 
indicates  that  it  is  the  muscular  rather  than  the  nervous  tissues 
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that  poesess  these  properties ;  though  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  under  usual  circumstances  the  contraction  of  involuntary 
muscle  is  influenced  and  controlled  by  nervous  agency. 

The  artificial  stimuli  employed  for  smooth  muscle  are  the  same 
as  those  used  for  striated  muscle;  single  induction  shocks  are 
often  ineffectual  to  produce  contraction,  but  the  make,  and  to 
a  less  extent  the  break,  of  a  constant  current  will  act  as  a 
stimulus. 

The  faradic  current  is  a  good  stimulus,  but  it  never  throws 
involuntary  muscle  into  tetanus ;  in  the  heart,  strong  stimulation 
will  sometimes  effect  a  partial  fusion  of  the  beats,  but  never 
complete  tetanus.  The  rate  of  stimulation  makes  no  difference ; 
in  fact,  very  often  a  rapid  rate  of  stimulation  calls  forth  less 
rapidly  occurring  contractions  than  a  slow  rate. 

A  stimulus  strong  enough  to  produce,  a  contraction  at  all 
usually  elicits  a  maximum  contraction,  but  the  phenomenon 
known  as  the  stairease  (see  p.  124)  is  generally  better  marked 
in  the  case  of  the  heart  than  in  that  of  voluntary  muscle. 

The  contraction  of  smooth  muscle  is  so  sluggish  that  the 
various  stages  of  latent  period,  shortening  and  relaxation  can  be 
followed  with  the  eye ;  the  latent  period  often  exceeds  half  a 
second  in  duration. 

The  normal  contraction  of  voluntary  muscle  is  a  kind  of 
tetanus  (voluntary  tetanus,  see  p.  128);  the  normal  contraction 
of  plain  muscle  is  a  much  prolonged  single  contraction.  A  very 
valuable  piece  of  evidence  in  this  direction  is  seen  in  the  experi- 
ment on  the  heart  with  the  physiological  rheoscope  (see  p.  153). 
Each  time  the  heart  contracts  the  rheoscopic  preparation  executes 
a  single  twitch,  not  a  tetanus.  This  is  an  indication  that  the 
electrical  change  is  a  single  one,  and  not  a  succession  of  changes 
such  as  occurs  in  tetanus. 

When,  however,  this  electrical  change  is  examined  with  the 
electrometer,  it  is  seen  that  it  really  is  a  diphasic  one ;  but  in  a 
slowly  contracting  tissue  like  the  heart-muscle  the  two  phases  are 
separated  by  a  prolonged  period  of  equipotentiality,  and  thus  they 
are  rendered  more  distinct*  The  illustrations  already  given 
(figs.  167  and  168)  show  this  fact  graphically. 

But  though  involuntary  muscle  cannot  be  thrown  into  tetanus, 
it  has  the  property  of  entering   into  a  condition  of  sustained 


*  When  the  heart  is  beating  sluggishly  in  the  rheoscopic  experiment  above 
referred  to,  the  separation  oif  the  two  phases  of  the  electrical  change  will 
sometimes  cause  two  twitches  in  the  muscle  nerve  preparation. 
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oontraction  called  tomu.  We  shall  have  to  consider  this  ques- 
tion again  in  connection  with  the  plain  muscular  tissue  of  the 
arterioles. 

Involuntazy  muscle  when  it  contracts  undergoes  thermal  and 
chemical  changes  similar  to  those  we  have  dealt  with  in  the  case 
of  the  voluntary  muscles. 

The  nerve-endings  in  involuntary  muscle  require  a  much  larger 
dose  of  curare  to  affect  them  than  the  end-plates  in  voluntary 
muscle. 

The  phenomena  of  ri^or  mortis  in  involuntary  muscle  have 
never  been  fully  studied.  What  has  been  found  is  that  the 
chemical  composition  of  involuntary  muscle  differs  in  no  note- 
worthy manner  from  that  of  voluntary  muscle,  and  on  death  the 
muscle  becomes  acid ;  such  products  as  carbonic  acid  and  sarco- 
lactic  acid  are  formed.  In  the  heart,  stomach  and  uterus  rigidity 
has  been  noted,  but  in  the  case  of  the  other  involuntary  muscles 
it  has  never  been  satisfactorily  observed. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

PHYSIOLOGY  OF  NERVE. 

Many  points  relating  to  the  physiology  of  nerve  have  been 
already  studied  in  connection  with  muscle.  But  there  still  remain 
further  questions  upon  which  we  have  hardly  touched  as  yet. 

Cissflifloation  of  Nerves. 

The  nerve  fibres  which  form  the  conducting  portions  of  tlie 
nervous  system  may  be  classified  into  three  main  groups,  according 
to  the  direction  in  which  they  normally  conduct  nerve  impulses. 
These  three  classes  are  : — 

1.  Efferent  nerve  fibres. 

2.  Afferent  nerve  fibres. 

3.  Inter-central  nerve  fibres. 

I.  Efferent  or  centrifugal  nerves  are  those  which  conduct 
impulses  from  the  ctMitral  nervous  system  (brain  and  spinal 
cord)  to  other  parts  of  the  body.  When  for  instance  there  is  a 
wish  to  move  the  hand,  the  impulse  starts  in  the  brain,  and  travels  a 
certain  distance  down  the  spinal  cord ;  it  leaves  the  spinal  cord  bv 
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one  or  more  of  the  spinal  nerves,  and  so  reaches  the  muscles  of 
the  hand  which  are  thrown  into  contraction.  Such  nerves  are 
called  motor,  but  all  efferent  nerves  are  not  motor ;  some  cause 
secretion  instead  of  movement,  and  others  maj  cause  a  stoppage 
of  movement,  etc.  A  list  of  the  classes  of  efferent  nerves  is  as 
follows : — 

a.  Motor. 

h.  Accelerator. 

c.  Inhibitory. 

d.  Secretory. 

e.  £lectric«J. 
^.  Trophic. 

a.  Motor  nerves.  Some  of  these  go  to  voluntary  muscles ;  others 
to  involuntary  muscles,  such  as  the  vaso-motor  nerves  which 
supply  the  muscular  tissue  in  the  walls  of  arteries. 

h,  AccelercUor  nerves  are  those  which  produce  an  increase  in 
the  rate  of  rhythmical  action.  An  instance  of  these  is  seen 
in  the  sympathetic  nerves  that  supply  the  heart. 

c.  Inhibitory  nerves  are  those  which  cause  a  slowing  in  the  rate 
of  rhythmical  action,  or  it  may  be  its  complete  cessation. 
Inhibitory  nerves  are  found  supplying  many  kinds  of  in- 
voluntary muscle ;  a  very  typical  instance  is  found  in  the 
inhibitory  fibres  of  the  heart  which  are  contained  within  the 
trunk  of  the  vagus  nerve.* 

d.  Secretory  nerves  are  found  supplying  many  secreting  glands, 
such  as  the  salivary  glands,  pancreas,  gastric  glands,  *  and 
sweat  glands.  The  impulse  whicli  travels  down  a  secretory 
nerve  causes  a  formation  of  the  secretion  in  the  gland  it 
supplies. 

e.  Electrical  nerves  are  found  in  the  few  fishes  which  possess 
electrical  organs.  The  impulse  which  travels  down  these 
nerves  causes  the  electrical  organ  to  be  thrown  into 
activity. 

/.  Trophic  nerves  are  those  which  control  the  nutrition  of  the 
part  they  supply. 

2.  Afferent  or  centripetal  nerves  are  those  which  conduct 
impulses  in  the  reverse  direction,  namely  from  all  parts  of  the 
body  to  the  central  nen'ous  system.  When  one  feels  pain  in  the 
finger,  the  nerves  of  the  finger  are  stimulated,  an  impulse  travels 

*  The  question  has  been  much  debated  whether  volantarr  muscle  is  pro- 
vided with  inhibitory  nerves ;  they  do,  however,  appear  to  be  present  in 
certain  nerves  supplying  the  muscles  of  the  claws  of  lobsters  and  similar 
crustaceans. 
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up  the  nerves  to  the  spinal  cord,  and  then  to  the  brain.  The 
mental  process  set  up  in  the  brain  is  called  a  sensation ;  the 
sensation,  however,  is  referred  to  the  end  of  the  nerve  where 
the  impulse  started,  and  the  sensation  of  pain  does  not  appear 
to  occur  in  the  brain,  but  in  the  finger.  This  is  an  instance 
of  a  sensory  nerve;  and  the  terms  afferent  and  sensory  may 
often  be  used  synonymously.  The  nerves  of  sensation  may  be 
grouped  as  follows : — 

a.  The  nerves  of  special  sense ;  that  is,  of  sights  hearing,  taste, 
smell  and  touch. 

b.  The  nerves  of  general  sensibility ;  that  is,  of  a  vague  kind  of 
sensation  not  referable  to  any  of  the  five  special  senses  just 
enumerated ;  as  instances,  we  may  take  the  vague  feelings 
of  comfort  or  discomfort  in  the  interior  of  the  body. 

c.  Nerves  of  pain.  These  do  not  appear  to  be  anatomically 
distinct  from  the  others,  but  any  excessive  stimulation  of  a 
sensoxy  nerve  whether  of  the  special  or  general  kind  will 
cause  pain. 

The  words  "sensory"  and  "afferent,"  however,  are  not  quite 
synonymous.  Just  as  we  may  have  efferent  impulses  leaving 
the  brain  for  the  heart  or  blood-vessels  of  which  we  have  no 
conscious  knowledge,  so  also  afferent  impulses  may  travel  to  the 
central  nervous  system  which  excite  no  conscious  feelings.  The 
afferent  nerve  tracts  to  the  cerebellum  form  a  very  good 
instance  of  these. 

Then,  too,  the  excitation  of  many  afferent  nerves  will  excite 
what  are  called  reflex  actions.  We  are  very  often  conscious  of 
the  sensations  that  form  the  cause  of  a  reflex  action,  but  we  do  not 
necessarily  have  such  sensations.  Many  reflex  actions,  for  instance, 
occur  during  sleep ;  many  may  be  executed  by  the  spinal  cord 
even  after  it  has  been  severed  from  the  brain,  and  so  the  brain 
cannot  be  aware  of  what  is  occurring. 

A  reflex  action  is  an  action  which  is  the  result  of  an  afferent 
impulse.  Thus  a  speck  of  dust  falls  into  the  eye,  and  causes 
movements  of  the  eyelids  to  get  rid  of  the  offending  object.  The 
dust  excites  the  sensory  nerve^ndings  in  the  conjunctiva,  an 
impulse  travels  to  the  centre  of  this  nerve  in  the  brain,  and  from 
the  brain  a  reflected  impulse  travels  to  the  muscles  of  the 
eyelid.  As  an  instance  of  a  reflex  action  in  which  secretion 
is  concerned,  take  the  watering  of  the  mouth  which  occurs 
when  food  is  seen  or  smelt.  The  nerves  of  sight  or  smell 
convey  an  afferent  impulse  to  the  brain,  which  reflects,  down  the 
secretory  nerves,  an  impulse  which  excites  the  salivary  glands  to 
activity. 
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These,  however,  are  instances  of  reflex  action  which  are 
acoompEUiied  with  conscious  sensation,  but  like  all  pure  reflex 
actions  are  not  under  the  control  of  the  will. 

An  instance  of  a  reflex  action  not  accompanied  with  conscious- 
ness is  seen  in  a  man  with  his  spinal  cord  cut  across  or  crushed, 
so  that  any  communication  between  his  brain  and  his  legs  is 
impossible.  He  cannot  move  his  legs  voluntarily  and  is  un- 
conscious of  any  feelings  in  them.  Yet  when  the  soles  of  his 
feet  are  tickled  he  draws  his  legs  up,  the  centre  of  reflex 
action  being  in  the  grey  matter  of  the  lower  region  of  the 
spinal  cord. 

For  a  reflex  action,  three  things  are  necessary  :  (i)  an  afferent 
nerve,  (2)  a  nerve-centre  consisting  of  nerve-cells  to  receive  the 
afferent  impulse  and  send  out  an  efferent  impulse,  and  (3)  an 
efferent  nerve  along  which  the  efferent  impulse  may  travel.  If 
the  reflex  action  is  a  movement,  the  afferent  nerve  is  called 
exciio-motor  ;  if  it  is  a  secretion,,  the  afferent  nerve  is  called  excito- 
secretory,  and  similarly  afferent  nerves  may  also  be  exeito-cLccelerutory 
excito-inhtbitoryy  etc. 

3.  Interoentral  nerves  are  those  which  connect  nerve-centres 
together ;  they  connect  different  parts  of  brain,  and  of  the  cord 
to  one  another,  and  we  shall  find  in  our  study  of  the  nerve-centres 
that  they  are  complex  in  their  arrangement. 

Investigation  of  the  Functions  of  a  Nerve. 

There  are  always  two  main  experiments  by  which  the  function 
of  a  nerve  may  bo  aacci*taiued.  The  first  is  sectioriy  the  second  is 
stimulation. 

Section  consists  in  cutting  the  uei*ve  and  observing  the  loss  of 
function  that  ensues.  Thus,  if  a  motor  nerve  is  cut,  motion  of 
the  muscles  it  supplies  can  no  longer  be  produced  by  activity 
of  the  nerve-centre ;  the  muscle  is  paralysed.  If  a  sensory  nerve 
is  cut,  the  result  is  loss  of  sensation  in  the  part  it  comes  from. 

Stimulation  of  the  cut  nerve  is  the  opposite  experiment. 
When  a  nerve  is  cut  across,  one  piece  of  it  is  still  connected 
with  the  brain  or  spinal  cord  ;  this  is  called  the  centml  end ;  the 
other  piece,  called  the  pej-ipkeral  end^  is  still  connected  with  some 
peripheral  part  of  the  body.  Both  the  central  and  the  peripheral 
end  should  be  stimulated  ;  this  is  usually  done  by  means  of 
induction  shocks.  In  the  case  of  a  motor  nerve,  stimulation  of 
the  central  end  produces  no  result ;  stimulation  of  the  peripheral 
end  produces  a  nervous  impulse  which  excites  the  muscles  to  con- 
tract.   In  the  case  of  a  sensory  nerve,  stimulation  of  the  peripheral 
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end  has  no  result,  but  stimulation  of  the  central  end  causes  a 
sensation,  usually  a  painful  one,  and  reflex  actions,  which  are  the 
result  of  the  sensation. 

When  a  nerve  is  cut  across,  there  are  other  results  than  the 
loss  of  function  just  mentioned ;  for  even  though  the  nerve  is 
still  left  within  the  body  with  a  normal  supply  of  blood,  it 
becomes  less  and  less  irritable,  till  at  last  it  ceases  to  respond  to 
stimuli  altogether.  This  diminution  of  excitability  starts  from 
the  point  of  section  and  travels  to  the  periphery,  but  is  tem- 
porarily preceded  by  a  wave  of  increased  excitability  travelling  in 
the  same  direction  (Ritter-Valli  law). 

This  loss  of  excitability  of  nerve  is  accompanied  with  degen- 
erative changes  which  are  of  so  great  importance  as  to  demand  a 
separate  section. 

Degeneration  of  Nerve. 

Suppose  a  nerve  is  cut  right  across,  the  piece  of  the  nerve  left 
in  connection  with  the  brain  or  spinal  cord  remains  healthy  both 
in  structure  and  functions ;  but  the  peripheral  piece  of  the  nerve 
loses  its  fimctions  and  undergoes  what  is  generally  called  after 
the  discoverer  of  the  process,  Wcdlerian  degeneration,  A  nerve  is 
made  up  of  nerve-fibres,  and  each  nerve-fibre  is  essentially  a  branch 
of  a  nerve-cell ;  when  the  nerve  is  cut,  the  axis  cylinders  in  the 
peripheral  portion  are  separated  from  the  cells  of  which  they  are 
branches  and  from  which  they  have  grown.  These  separated 
portions  of  the  axis  cylinders  die,  and  the  medullary  sheath  of 
each  undergoes  a  gradual  process  of  disintegration  into  droplets 
of  myelin,  which  are  ultimately  absorbed  and  removed  by  the 
lymphatics.  At  the  same  time  there  is  a  multiplication  of  the 
nuclei  of  the  primitive  sheath.  This  degenerative  process  begins 
one  or  two  days  after  the  section  has  been  made.  In  the  case 
of  the  non-mediillated  fibres,  there  is  no  medullary  sheath  to 
exhibit  the  disintegrative  changes  just  alluded  to  ;  and  the  nuclei 
of  the  sheath  do  not  multiply  ;  there  is  simply  death  of  the  axis 
cylinder.  The  degeneration  occurs  simultaneously  throughout 
the  whole  extent  of  the  nerve ;  it  does  not  start  from  the  section 
and  travel  to  the  periphery. 

A  great  amount  of  attention  has  been  directed  to  this  process 
of  degeneration,  because  it  has  formed  a  valuable  method  of 
research  in  tracing  nervous  tracts,  and  ascertaining  the  nerve-cells 
from  which  they  originate.  It  must  not,  however,  be  regarded  as 
an  isolated  phenomenon  in  physiology ;  it  is  only  an  illustration 
of  the  universal  truth  that  any  portion  of  a  cell  (in  this  case 
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the  axis  cylinder  proccae)  cut  off  from  the  nucleus  of  the  cell 
degenerates  and  dies. 

If  a  nerve  ia  simply  cut,  and  allowed  to  heal,  regeneratioa  of 
function  in  time  occurs.  This  is  has  toned  bj  the  aurgeou 
suturing  the  out  ends  of  the  neire  together.     It  must  not,  how- 
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ever,  be  supposed  that  this  ia  due  to  a  restoration  of  the  atructure 
of  the  fibres  in  the  peripheral  portion  of  the  cut  nerve.  It  ia 
due  to  new  nerve-fibres  sproutiug  out  from  the  central  end  of  the 
cut  nerve,  and  growing  diatalwarda  in  the  old  sheaths.  This  ia 
illustrated  in  D,  fig.  179.  Regeneratioa  of  cut  fibres  never 
occurs  in  the  brain  or  spinal  cord. 

When  regeneration  does  not  take  place,  the  central  ends  of  the 
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cut  fibres  and  the  cells  from  which  they  originate  undergo  slow 
atrophic  changes  {dituu  atrophy). 

Functions  of  the  Boots  of  the  Spinal  NervoB. 

The  general  truths  enunciated  in  the  two  preceding  sections 
are  well  illustrated  by  the  experiments  made  to  determine  the 
functions  of  the  roots 
of  the  spinal  nerves. 
Each  spinal  nerve  ori- 
ginates from  the  spinal 
cord  by  two  roots.  One 
of  these  is  called  the 
afUerior  or  vevUral  root : 
it  consists  of  nerve- 
fibres  which  originate 
from  the  large  multi- 
polar cells  in  that  por- 
tion of  the  grey  matter 
in  the  interior  of  the 
spinal  cord  which  we 
shall  presently  learn  to 
call  the  anterior  bom. 
These  nerve-fibres  are 
ail    medullated  ;     the 


4I  weeks  embiyo.  n,  nucleus ;  the  arrows  indicate 
the  direction  in  which  the  nerve  procewes 


Fig.  180.— A,  Bipolar  cell  fktnn  spinal  ganglion  of  a 

■  BTOW, 

one  to  the  spnal  cord,  the  other  to  the  periphery. 
B,  a  cell  from  Uie  spinal  ganglion  of  the  adult ;  the 
two  pvooesses  have  coalesced  to  fonn  a  T-shaped 
junoDon.    (DiagramxnAtic.) 


large  ones  join  up  with 

the    posterior   root    to 

form  the  spinal  nerve  ; 

the    small    nerve-fibres 

leave  the  root  and  pass  to  the  sympathetic  chain,  whence  they  are 

distributed  as  non-medullated  fibres  to  the  involuntary  muscular 

fibres  of  the  blood-vessels,  etc. 

The  other  root,  the  posterior  or  dorsal  root,  has  upon  it  a  col- 
lection of  nerve-cells  forming  the  spinal  ganglion.  Each  nerve- 
cell  is  enclosed  within  a  nucleated  sheath  of  connective  tissue 
origin,  and  it  is  from  these  nerve-cells  that  the  fibres  of  the 
posterior  roots  grow.  In  the  embryo,  each  nerve-cell  has  two 
processes  (fig.  180),  one  of  which  grows  to  the  spinal  cord, 
where  it  terminates  by  branching  around  the  multipolar  cells  of 
the  grey  matter ;  the  other  process  grows  outwards  to  the  peri- 
phery. In  the  adult  mammal  (not  in  fishes)  the  two  processes 
coalesce  in  the  first  part  of  their  course,  forming  a  T-shaped  junction. 

The  first  experiments  on  the  functions  of  the  spinal  nerve-roots 
were  performed  in  this  country  by  Sir  Charles  Bell  (181 1),  and  in 
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Posterior  Root 


Nerve 


sensibility. 


France  by  Magendie  (1822).  These  obeeryers  found  that  on 
section  of  the  anterior  roots  there  resulted  paralysis  of  the 
muscles  supplied  by  the  nerves ;   on  section  of   the  posterior 

roots  there  was  loss  of  sensation. 
These  experiments  clearly  pointed 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  anterior 
roots  contain  the  efferent  (motor) 
fibres ;  and  the  posterior  roots  the 
afferent  (sensory)  fibres.  This 
conclusion  was  confirmed  by  the 
experiment  of  stimulation.  Stimu- 
lation of  the  peripheral  end  of  the 
cut  smterior  root  caused  muscular 
movement ;  of  the  central  end,  no 
effect.  Stimulation  of  the  central 
end   of   the   cut    posterior   root 

Pig..8i.--DiagT^toiUurtratem«ormit    ^"^^^     P^in    &nd     rcfleX     moVC- 

ments ;    of   the  peripheral  end, 

no  effect 

Recurrent  aensibiltty, — 
One  of  the  statements  just 
made  requires  aslight  modi- 
fication; namely,  excitation 
of  the  peripheral  end  of  a 
divided  anterior  root  will 
evoke  pain  and  reflex  move- 
ments, as  well  as  direct 
movements  ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  anterior  root  though 
composed  mainly  of  motor 
fibres  contains  a  few  sensory 
fibres  comin^c  probably  from 
the  membranes  of  the  spinal 

Fig.  .8,.-Di.g»m  to  lU«.trate  WaUeri«  de-    <^"*'  *"<^  ^l^®"  "^""'"g  '".^^ 
generation  of  nenre-roote.  ^  the  posterior  roOt  with  tlie 

rest  of  the  sensory  fibres. 
They  often,  however,  run  down  the  mixed  nerve  a  considemble 
distance  before  returning  to  the  posterior  roots. 

The  upper  diagram  on  this  page  (tig.  181)  illustrates  the  course 
of  one  of  these  recurrent  fibres  (r) ;  the  arrows  represent  the 
direction  in  which  it  conveys  impulses. 

Degeneration  of  roots, — The  facts  in  connection  with  this 
subject  were  made  out  by  Waller  (1850),  and  may  be  best 
understood  by  referring  to  the  next  diagram  (fig.  182). 
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A  rapreeente  a  eection  of  the  mixed  nerve  beyond  the  union 
of  the  roots ;  the  whole  nerve  beyond  the  section  degenerates, 
and  IB  shaded  black. 

B  represents  the  result  of  section  of  the  anterior  root;  only 
the  anterior  root-fibres  degenerate ;  the  aenBory  fibres  of  the 
posterior  root  remain  intact  The  small  medullated  nerve-fibrea 
(not  sbovn  in  the  diagram)  also  degenerate  as  far  as  the  ganglion 
cells  of  the  aympathetic  eyatem  with  which  they  communicate. 
The  recurrent  Benaoty  fibres  in  this  root  do  not  degenerate  witli 
the  othen,  but  are  found  degmerated 
in  the  part  of  the  anterior  root  attached 
to  the  spioal  cord. 

Section  of  the  posterior  root  always 
produces  the  same  physiological  effect 
(loss  of  sensation)  *  wherever  the  seotJon 
is  made,  but  the  degeneration  effect  ia 
different  according  oa  the  section  is 
made  on  the  proximal  or  distal  side  of 
the  ganglion.  If  the  section  is  made 
beyond  the  ganglion,  the  degenera- 
Hon  occurs  aa  shown  in  C  beyond 
the  section  in  the  peripheral  portion 
of  the  posterior  root-fibres;  the  anterior 
root  remains  intact  except  for  the  re- 
current sensory  fibres  which  it  con- 
tains. It  the  section  is  made  as  in  ^-.^J-tS^^"!/'^? 
D,  between  the  ganglion  and  the  cord, 
the  only  piece  that  degenerates  is 
the  piece  severed  from  the  ganglion  and 
running  into  the  cord  j  theae  fibres 
may  be  traced  up  lu  the  posterior 
column  of  the  spinal  cord  until  they  terminate  in  grey  matter, 
which  they  do  at  different  levels.  The  whole  of  the  aenaorj- 
fibres  including  the  recurrent  ones  which  are  still  attached  to 
the  ganglion  remain  histologically  healthy. 

The  accompanj'ing  figure  (fig.  183)  is  one  of  the  original 
illuatrations  made  by  Dr.  Waller,  and  not  published  until  the 
publication  of  hia  son'a  teit-l>ook  quite  recently.  T  am  indebted 
to  the  preaent  Dr.  Waller  for  permisaion  to  reproduce  it 

These    facts   of   degeneration  teach    us,   what   we    alao   learn 


*  In  onler  to  obt&ln  an;  appreciable  loss  of  tcDBatioo.  it  li  nccesBary  to 
divide  sevei'sl  posterior  roots,  119  tbere  is  a  good  deal  of  ovurlappiDg  in  the 
peripheral  diatrlbutioit  of  the  fibres. 
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from  the  study  of  embryol(^y,  that  the  nerve-fibres  of  the 
anterior  root  are  connected  to  the  nerve-cells  within  the  spinal 
cord,  while  the  posterior  root-fibres  are  connected  to  the  cells 
of  the  spinal  ganglia;  or,  to  put  it  another  way,  the  trophic 
centres  which  control  the  nutrition  of  the  nerve-fibres  are  situated 
within  the  cord  for  the  anterior  roots,  and  within  the  spinal 
ganglia  for  the  posterior  roots. 

Changes  in  a  Nerve  during  Activity. 

When  a  nerve  is  stimulated,  the  change  produced  in  it 
is  called  a  nervous  impulse ;  this  change  travels  along  the 
nerve,  and  the  propagation  of  some  change  is  evident  from  the 
effects  which  follow  :  sensation,  movement,  secretion,  Ac. ;  but  in 
the  nerve  itself  very  little  change  can  be  detected.  There  is  no 
change  in  form;  the  most  delicate  thermo-piles  have  failed  to  detect 
any  production  of  heat,  and  we  are  also  ignorant  of  any  chemical 
changes.  The  only  alteration  which  can  be  detected  as  evidence 
of  this  molecular  change  in  a  nerve  is  the  electrical  one.  Healthy 
nerve  is  iso-electric,  but  during  the  passage  of  a  nervous  impulse 
along  it  there  is  a  very  rapid  diphasic  variation,  which  travels 
at  the  same  rate  as  the  nervous  impulse.  This  is  similar  to  the 
diphasic  change  in  muscle,  which  we  have  already  studied,  and 
can  be  detected  in  the  same  way  (see  further,  p.  i88). 

Velocity  of  a  Nerve  Impulse. 

A  nervous  impulse  is  not  electricity;  compared  to  that  of  electri- 
city its  rate  of  propagation  is  extremely  slow.  It  has  been  measured 
in  motor-nerves  as  follows :  a  muscle-nerve  preparation  is  made 
with  as  long  a  nerve  as  possible ;  the  nerve  is  stimulated  first  as 
near  to  the  muscle,  and  then  as  far  from  the  muscle,  as  possible. 
The  moment  of  stimulation  and  the  moment  of  commencing  con- 
traction is  measured  by  taking  muscle  tracings  on  a  rapidly  moving 
surface  in  the  usual  way,  with  a  time-tracing  beneath.  The  con- 
traction ensues  later,  when  the  nerve  is  stimulated  at  a  distance 
from  the  muscle,  than  in  the  other  case,  and  the  difference  in  the 
two  cases  gives  the  time  occupied  in  the  passage  of  the  impulse 
along  the  piece  of  nerve,  the  length  of  which  can  be  easily  measured. 

A  similar  expenment  can  be  performed  on  man  by  means  of  the 
transmission  myograph  (see  p.  129).  If  a  tracing  of  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  thumb  muscles  is  taken,  the  two  stimuli  may  be 
successively  applied  through  the  moistened  skin,  first  at  the 
brachial  plexus  below  the  clavicle,  and  secondly,  at  the  median 
nerve  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow. 
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Another  method,  Utgel;  employed  by  Beniatein,  is  to  take  the 
electrical  change  as  the  indication  of  the  impulse.  The  rheotome 
is  the  instrument  used.  If  fig.  169  (p.  145)  is  referred  to,  and  a  long 
nerve  substituted  for  the  muaclc-nerre  preparation,  the  stimuluB 
is  applied  at  one  end,  and  the  chauge  iu  the  electrical  oondition  of 
the  nerve  is  recorded  by  t))e  galvanometer,  which  is  connected  to 
the  other  end  of  the  nerve.  Ilie  tinpe  measurement  is  effected  by 
the  adjustment  of  the  rheotome,  which  must  be  such  as  to  tap  off 
the  electrical  change  at  the  moment  it  occurs. 

The  rate  of  the  transmission  of  nervous  impulses  discovered  by 
these  methods  is,  in  a  frog's  motor-nerve,  38  to  30  metres  a  second; 
in  human  motor-nerves,  33  metres  a  second  ;  in  sensory  nerveA, 
30  to  32  metres  a  second. 

Direction  of  a  ITerve  Impulse. 

Nerve  impulses  are  conducted  normally  in  only  one  direction  : 
in  efferent  nerves  from,  in  afferent  nerves  to,  the  nerve-centres. 
But  there    are    some    experiments  which 
point  to  the  conduction  occurring  under 
certain  circumstances  in  both  direotious. 

Thus,  in  the  rheotome  experiment  just  ^ 

described,  if  the  nen-e  is  stimulated  in  the 
middle  instead  of  at  one  end,  the  electrical 
change  (the  evidence  of  an  impulse)  is 
found  to  he  conducted  towards  both  ends 
of  the  nerve. 

KUhne's  gracilis  experiment  proves  the  , 

same  point.  The  gratilis  muscle  of  the 
frog  (fig.  184)  is  in  two  portions,  with  a 
tendinous  intersection,    and  supplied    by 

nerve-fibres  that  branch  into  two  bundles ;       "«  "fiitf^w^"!  '^' 
excitation  strictly  limited  to  one  of  these 

bundles,  after  division  of  Ihe  tendinous  iutenection,  causes  both 
portions  of  the  muscle  to  contract. 

Another  striking  eiperiioent  of  the  same  kind  can  be  performed 
with  the  nerve  that  supplies  the  electrical  organ  of  Malap- 
tercorus.  This  nerve  consists  of  a  single  axis  cylinder  and  its 
branches;  stimulation  of  its  posterior  free  end  causes  the  "dis- 
cliarge"  of  the  electrical  oi^ao,  although  the  nervous  impulse 
normally  travels  in  the  opposite  direction. 

leil  lo  [irove  the  Mime  ])oiiits.  were  i)crtormoil  by 
lip  of  a  rat'K  mil  oilhcr  Id  the  back  of  the  Knmc 
ei:  Wlieu  union  lia<l  Iweii  (iffL-etuI,  Ibu  tail  \tns 
Ifler  a  time,  ivriUlioD  of  (he  end  of  tbe  trunk- 
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like  appendage  on  the  back  or  nose  of  the  rat  gave  rise  to  sensation.  The 
impulse  thus  passed  from  base  to  tip,  instead  of  from  tip  to  base,  as  formerly. 
This  experiment  does  not,  however,  prove  the  point  at  all ;  for  all  the 
original  nerve-fibres  in  the  tail  must  have  degenerated,  and  the  restoration 
of  sensation  was  dae  to  new  fibres,  which  had  grown  into  the  tail.  £xactly 
the  same  objection  holds  to  another  series  of  experiments,  in  which  the  motor 
and  sensory  nerves  of  the  tongue  were  divided  and  united  crosswise. 
Restoration  of  both  movement  and  sensation  does  occur,  but  is  owing  to  new 
nerve-fibres  growing  out  from  the  central  stumps  of  the  cut  nerves. 


Chemistry  of  Nerrons  TissuoB. 

The  nervous  tissues  contain  a  large  amount  of  water;  it  is 
present  in  larger  amount  (85  \o  90  per  cent.)  in  grej  matter  than 
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in  white  matter  (about  70  per  cent.);  in  early  than  in  adult  life;  in 
the  brain  than  in  the  spinal  cord;  in  the  spinal  cord  than  in  nerves. 
The  solids  contain : — 

a.  Proteids  :  these  comprise  about  half  the  solid  matter  in  grey 
matter,  and  about  one-third  of  the  solid  matter  in  white 
matter  and  nerVe.  In  other  words,  proteid  is  most  abundant 
where  the  cells  are  situated,  which  is  what  one  would  expect. 
The  proteids  found  are  nucleo-proteid  and  globulin. 
6.  Albuminoids  :  (i)  neuro-keratin,  contained  within  the  white 
substance  of  Schwann  and  forming  the  chemical  basis  of 
neuroglia,  the  supporting  tissue  of  the  nerve^sentres ;  (2) 
nuclein,  from  the  nuclei  of  the  cells. 

c.  Fatty  materials :  the  most  important  of  these  is  lecithin,  a 
complex  fat  containing  phosphorus  and  nitrogen,  in  addition 
to  carbon,  hydrogen  and  oxygen.  The  lecithin  in  the  nervous 
tissues  is  combined  with  cerobrin  ;  the  compound  so  formed 
is  called  protagon. 

d.  Cerebrins  :  nitrogenous  substances  of  unknown  constitution 
which  yield  a  reducing  sugar  (galactose)  on  hydration. 
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e.  Cholesterin  :  a  crystalline  alcohol  which  we  shall  study  more 
fully  in  connection  with  bile,  where  it  is  also  found. 

/.  Extractives,  similar  to  those  found  in  muscle,  but  in  very 
minute  quantity. 

g.  Gelatin  and  fat  from  the  adherent  connective  tissue. 

h.  Inorganic  salts. 

The  table  on  the  preceding  page  gives  some  of  the  quantitative 
analyses  that  have  been  made  of  the  solids  in  percentages. 

Nothing  is  known  of  the  changes  these  undeigo  during  the 
activity  of  nerve.  It  is  possible  that  carbonic  acid  is  produced,  see 
p.  1 88.  When  nervous  tissues  die,  they,  like  muscles  and  all  organs 
of  the  body,  become  acid  from  the  development  of  lactic  acid. 

In  Walleriau  degeneration,  the  staining  reactions  indicate  that 
the  lecithin,  the  principal  constituent  of  the  medullary  sheath,  is 
replaced  by  ordinary  fats.  This  has  been  confirmed  by  chemical 
analysis. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 
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Whbn  a  constant  current  is  thrown  into  a  nerve,  there  is  an 
excitation  which  leads  to  a  nervous  impulse,  and  this  produces 
a  contraction  of  the  muscle  at  the  end  of  the  nerve.  Similarly, 
there  is  another  contraction  when  the  current  is  taken  out. 
While  the  current  is  flowing  through  the  nerve,  the  muscle  is 
quiescent.  But  while  the  current  is  flowing  there  are  changes  in 
the  nerve,  both  as  regards  its  electrical  condition  and  its  excitability. 
These  changes  are  summed  up  in  the  expression  electrotonus^ 

In  the  investigation  of  this  subject  the  instruments  employed 
are  the  same  as  those  already  described,  with  the  addition  of  two 
others  that  it  will  be  convenient  to  describe  before  passing  on 
to  the  study  of  electrotonus  itself.  These  are  the  reverser  or 
commutator,  and  the  rheochord. 

PohVn  commutator  is  the  form  of  reverser  generally  employed. 
It  consists  of  a  block  of  ebonite  provided  with  six  pools  of 
mercury,  each  of  which  is  provided  with  a  binding  screw.  The 
comer  pools  are  connected  by  diagonal  cross  wires,  and  by  a 
cradle  consisting  of  an  insulating  handle  fixed  to  two  arcs  of 
copper  wire  which  can  be  tilted  so  that  the  two  middle  pools  can 
be  brought  into  communication  with  either  of  the  two  lateral 
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pain  of  pools.     Fig.  185  shows  how,  by  altering  the  position  of 
the  cradle,  the  direction  of  the  current  from  one  electrode  to  the 


Fig.  185.— Pohl's  commutator,  with  cross  wires.    (After  Waller.) 

other  is  reversed.     The  numbers  i,  2,  3,  tkc.  indicate  the  path  of 
the  current  in  the  two  cases. 

Sometimes  the  revereer  is  used  without  the  cross  wires  for  a  different 
purpose.  The  battery  wires  are  coimected  as  before  with  the  middle 
mercury  pools.  Ench  lateral  pair  of  pools  is  connected  by  wii'es  to  a  pair 
of  electrodes.  The  two  pairs  of  electrodes  may  be  applied  to  two  portions 
of  a  nerve,  or  to  two  different  nerves,  and  by  tilting  the  cradle  to  right  or 
left  the  current  can  be  sei^  through  one  or  the  other  pair  of  electrodes. 


Cell 


T 


Fig.  186.— Simple  rheochord. 

The  rheochord  is  an  instrument  by  means  of  which  the  strength 
of  a  constant  current  passed  through  a  nerve  may  be  varied.  It 
consists  of  a  long  wire  (r,  r,  r)  stretched  on  a  board.  This  is 
placed  as  a  bridge  on  the  course  of  the  battery  current.  (See 
fig.  186.)  The  current  is  thus  divided  into  two  parts:  one  part 
through  the  bridge,  the  other  through  the  nerve  which  is  laid 
across  the  two  non-polarisable  electrodes  at  the  ends  of  the  wires. 
The  resistance  through  the  bridge  is  varied  by  the  position  of  the 
slider  (s  s).  The  farther  the  slider  is  from  the  battery  end  of  the 
instrument  the  longer  is  the  bridge,  and  the  higher  its  resistance, 
so  that  less  current  goes  that  way  and  more  to  the  nerve. 

The  next  figure  shows  the  more  complicated  form  of  rheochord 
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invented  by  Poggeodorf.  The  number  of  tiiniB  of  wire  is  greater, 
80  that  the  reeiBtauce  can  be  varied  to  a  much  greater  extent 
than  in  the  simpler  form  of  the  iikstrumeut. 

The  term  "  elcctrotonus "  includes  two  sets  of  changes  in  the 


Fig.  li?.— PoggaiidDifohsodiaRl.    (VEanditek.) 

nerve ;  first  an  electrical  change,  and  secondly  changes  in  excita- 
bility and  conductivity.     We  will  take  the  electrical  change  first. 
Electro  tonic    ourronts. — The    constant    current    is    passed 
through  tlie  nerve  from  a  battery,  non-poJariaable  electrodes  being 
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used  ;  it  is  called  the  polarising  current.  If  portions  of  tlie  nerve 
beyond  the  electrodes  are  connected  ("led  off")  as  in  the  dia^ 
gram  (fig.  i8S)  by  non-polarisable  electrodes  to  galvsnometers,  a 
current  will  in  each  caae  be  indicated  by  the  swing  of  the  galvano- 
meter needles.  The  electrotonic  current  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  negative  pole  or  kathode  is  called  the  kaUUetrotonie  ewrent; 
and  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  anode  is  called  the 
(melectrotonit  current.  In  both  cases  the  electrotonic  current  has 
the  same  direction  aa  the  polarising  current.     These  currents  are 
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dependent  on  the  physical  integrity  of  medullated  nerve ;  they 
are  not  found  in  muscle,  tendon,  or  non-medullated  nerve  ;  they 
are  absent  or  diminished  in  dead  or  degenerated  nerve.  They 
can,  however,  be  very  successfully  imitated  in  a  model  made  of 
zinc  wire  encased  in  cotton  soaked  with  salt  solution.  The 
electrotonic  currents  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the 
normal  current  of  action,  which  is  a  momentary  change  rapidly 
propagated  with  a  nervous  impulse  which  may  be  produced  by 
any  method  of  stimulation.  The  electrotonic  currents  are  pro- 
duced only  by  an  electrical  (polarising)  current ;  they  vary  in 
intensity  with  the  polarising  current,  and  last  as  long  as  the 
polarising  current  passes  through  the  nerve. 

After  the  polarising  cnrrent  is  removed,  af ter-electrotonic  cnrrents  occur 
in  different  directions  in  the  three  regions  tested. 

(a)  In  the  intrapolar  region,  the  after-current  is  opposite  in  direction 
to  the  original  polarising  current ;  unless  the  polarising  current  is 
strong  and  of  shori^  duration,  when  it  is  in  the  same  direction. 
(h)  In   the  katelectrotonic    region,  the  after-current  has  the   same 

direction  as  the  katelectrotonic  current. 
(^)  In  the  anelectrotonic  region,  the  after-current  has  at  first  the 
same,  then  the  opposite  direction  to  the  anelectrotonic  current. 

The  experiment  known  as  the  parctdoxiccU  contrcu^ton  depends 
upon  electrotonic  currents.  The  sciatic  nerve  of  the  frog  divides 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  thigh  into  two  parts.  If  one  division  is 
cut  across,  and  its  central  end  stimulated  electrically  (the  spinal 
cord  having  been  previously  destroyed),  the  muscles  supplied  by 
the  other  branch  contract ;  the  nerve  fibres  in  this  branch  having 
been  stimulated  by  the  electrotonic  variation  in  the  divided 
branch.* 

Electrotonic  alterations  of  excitability. — When  a  constant 
current  is  passed  through  a  nerve,  the  excitability  of  the  nerve 
is  increased  in  the  region  of  the  kathode,  and  diminished  in 
the  region  of  the  anode.  When  the  current  is  taken  out  the 
excitability  is  temporarily  increased  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
anode,  and  diminished  in  that  of  the  kathode. 

This  may  be  shown  in  the  case  of  a  motor  nerve  by  the  fol- 
lowing experiment.  The  next  diagram  represents  the  apparatus 
used. 

An  exciting  circuit  for  single  induction  shocks  is  arranged  in 


*  This  experiment  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  Kiihne's  gracib's 
experiment  described  on  p.  173.  In  the  gracilis  experiment  the  nerve 
fibres  themselves  branchy  and  any  form  of  stimulation  applied  to  one  branch 
will  cause  contraction  of  both  haJves  of  the  muscle.  In  the  paradoxical  con- 
traction, the  bundles  of  nerve  fibres  are  merely  bound  tide  by  tide  in  the 
sciatic  trunk ;  there  is  therefore  no  possibility  of  conduction  of  a  nerve 
impulse  in  both  directions  ;  the  stimulus,  moreover,  must  be  an  electrical  one. 
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the  usual  way,  the  exciting  eletitrodes  being  placed  on  the  nerve 
near  the  muscle.  A  polarising  circuit  is  also  arranged,  and  in- 
cludes a  battery,  key,  and  reverser;  the  current  is  passed  into 
the  nerve  by  means  of  non-polarisable  electrodes.  When  the 
polarising  current  is  thrown  into  the  nerve,  or  taken  out,  a  con- 
traction of  the  muscle  occurs,  but  these  contractions  may  be  dis- 
regarded for  the  present. 

The  exciting  circuit  is  arranged  with  the  secondary  coil  so  far 
from  the  primary  that  the  muscle  responds  to  break  only,  and 
the  tracing  may  be  recorded  on  a  stationary  blackened  cylinder. 
Move  the  cylinder  on  a  short  distance,  and  repeat  this.  The 
height  of  the  lines  drawn  may  be  taken  as  a  measure  of  the 
excitability  of  the  nerve.     Now  throw  in  the  polarising   current 


\ 


(S^J,s<i^~~\  \ 
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Muscle 


Fig.  189.— Diagmm  of  apparatus  used  in  testing  electrotonic  alterations  of  excitability. 

in  a  deicending  direction  («.«.,  towards  the  muscle) ;  the  kathode 
is  then  the  non-polarisable  electrode  near  to  the  exciting  elec- 
trodes. While  the  polarising  current  is  flowing,  take  pome  moi'e 
tracings  by  breaking  the  exciting  current.  The  increase  in  the 
excitability  of  the  nerve  is  shown  by  the  much  larger  contrac- 
tions of  the  muscle ;  probably  a  contraction  will  be  obtained  now 
at  both  make  and  break  of  the  exciting'  current.  After  removing 
the  polarising  current,  the  contractions  obtained  by  exciting  the 
nerve  will  be  for  a  short  time  smaller  than  the  normal,  but  soon 
return  to  their  original  size. 

Exactly  the  reverse  occurs  when  the  polarising  current  is 
(ucending^  t.^.,  from  the  muscle  towards  the  spinal  cord.  The 
non-polarisable  electrode  near  the  exciting  electrodes  is  now  the 
anode.  While  the  polarising  current  is  passing,  the  excitability 
of  the  nerve  is  diminished  so  that  induction  shocks  which  pre- 
viously produced    contractions   of  a  certain  size,  now  produce 

N  2 
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smaller  contracti<Hia,  or  none  at  all.  On  renioTing  the  polarising 
current,  the  after-effect  is  increaae  of  oxcitabilit;. 

The  following  figure  is  a  reproduction  of  a  tracing  from  an 
Hctual  experiment  The  after-cfic«tB  aro  not  shown.  N  repre- 
sents a  series  of  contractions  obtained  wheu  the  uerre  is  Dormal, 
K  when  it  is  kateloctrotonic,  A  when  it  is  anelectrotonic, 

Exactl}'  similar  results  are  obtained  if  one  uses  mechanical 
stimuli,  such  as  hammering  the  nerre,  instead  of  induction  shocks. 
The  same  is  true  for  chemical  stimuli.  If  the  exciting  electrodes 
are  removed,  and  salt  sprinkled  on  the  nerve  near  the  muscle, 
the  latter  soon  begins  to  quiver ;  its  contractions  are  increased 


b;  throwing  in  a  descending  and  diminished  \>y  an  ascending 
polarising  current. 

The  increase  in  irritability  is  called  kateleotrotoniiB,  and  the 
decrease  is  called  anelectrotonus.  The  accompanying  diagram 
(fig.  191}  shows  how  the  effect  is  most  intense  at  the  points  (a,  it) 
where  the  electrodes  aro  applied,  and  extends  in  gradually  dimin- 
ishing intensity  on  each  side  of  them.  Between  the  electrodes 
the  increase  shadts  off  into  the  decrease,  and  it  is  evident  that 
there  must  be  a  jteulT^  point  where  there  is  neither  increase  nor 
decrcaeeof  irritability.  The  position  of  this  neutral  point  is  found  to 
vary  with  the  intensity  of  thepolaiiainf:;  current— nbcntlie  current  is 
weak  the  point  is  nearer  the  anode,  when  strong  nearer  the  kathode. 

'  Eleotrotonio  alterstionB  of  conductivity. — When  a  con- 
stant current  is  passed   through  a  nerve,  not  only  is   its  excita- 
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bility  or  power  of  responding  to  stimuli  altered  in  the  way  just 
described,  but  its  conductivity  or  power  of  conducting  nerve  im- 
pulses is  altered  as  well.  Moreover,  the  alteration  in  conductivity 
does  not  run  parallel  to  that  of  excitability. 

If  weak  currents  are  used,  there  is  but  little  change  in  the 
conducting  power  of  the  nerve,  and  what  little  change  there  is, 
is  in  the  direction  of  diminution  near  the  kathode.  But  when 
the  strength  of  the  current  is  increased,  the  diminution  of  con- 
ductivity is  very  marked  round  the  kathode,  and  gradually  fades 
away  towards  the  auode  (fig.  192,  i).  On  increasing  the 
strength  of  the  current  still  more,  the  loss  of  conductivity  is 
greater,  and  spreads  over  both  the  anodic  and  kathodic  regions 
(fig.  192,  2). 


Fig.  Z91.— DJagTam  illustratiiig  the  effeota  of  various  intenaitin  of  the  polaiiriDg  ourrent. 
n,  n\  nexre;  a,  anode;  «,  kathode;  the  curveB  above  indicate  inereaw,  and  those 
below  decrease  of  irritability,  and  when  the  current  is  small  the  increase  and  decrease 
are  both  small,  with  the  neutral  point  near  a,  and  as  the  current  is  increased  in 
strength,  the  changes  in  irritabilitjr  are  greater,  and  the  neatral  point  approaches  k, 

• 

When  the  current  is  taken  out,  the  reverse  changes  take  place, 
but  this  after-effect  only  lasts  a  short  time.  In  fig.  192,  3,  we 
see  the  effect  of  breaking  a  current  of  moderate  strength,  viz.,  a 
fall  of  conductivity  in  the  post-anodic  region  which  gradually 
fades  away  towards  the  kathode. 

Pflliger's  law  of  contraction. — The  constant  current  some- 
times causes  a  contraction  both  at  make  and  break,  sometimes  at 
make  only,  sometimes  at  break  only.  The  difference  depends  on 
the  strength  and  direction  of  the  current ;  and  follows  from  the 
electrotonic  changes  of  excitability  and  conductivity  we  have  been 
studying.  Increase  of  excitability  acts  as  a  stimulus  ;  so  that  at 
the  make  the  kathode  is  the  stimulating  electrode,  and  at  the 
break  the  anode  is  the  stimulating  electrode. 

The  facts  may  be  demonstrated  in  the  following  way  (fig.  193) : 
from  a  battery  lead  the  wires  to  the  middle  screws  of  a  reverser  (with 
cross  wires),  interposing  a  key ;  from  one  pair  of  end  screws  of  the 
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reverser  lead  wires,  to  the  binding  screws  of  the  rheochord  ;  from 
these  same  screws  of  the  rheochord  the  non-polarisable  electrodes 
lead  to  the  nerve  of  a  nerve-muscle  preparation.    The  strength  of  the 


I.  A 


2.  A— 


B 


Fig.  192. — Diagram  illiutrating  the  effects  uf  a  polariidnff  current  on  the  conductivity  of  a 
nerve.  A  B  repreaentA  the  nerve,  and  the  anode  ana  kathode  are  indicated  hy  +  &nd 
—  retipectively.  The  curve  represents  the  fall  of  conductivity  which  occurs ;  in  1,  the 
effect  of  a  weak  current  is  shown,  the  fall  of  conductivity  is  greatest  round  the 
kathode ;  in  2,  with  a  stit>nger  current  the  fall  is  greater  and  has  spread  so  as  to 
indude  the  anodic  region.  3  shows  the  effect  immediately  after  the  removal  of  the 
current ;.  the  fall  is  then  greatest  in  the  post-anodic  region.    (After  Stewart.; 

current  is  varied  by  the  slider  S.  The  nearer  S  is  to  the  binding 
screws  the  less  is  the  resistance  in  the  rheochord  circuit,  and  the 
less  the  current  through  the  uer\'e.     With  a  weak  current,  a 


Fig.  Z03.— Arrangement  of  apparatus  for  demoDBtrating  PflQger's  law. 

contraction  occurs  at  make  only,  but  more  readily,  i.e.  with  a 
weaker  current  when  its  direction  is  descending,  i.e.  towards  the 
muscle.  With  a  stronger  cun*ent  (ascending  or  descending)  con- 
traction occurs  both  at  make  and  break.  With  a  very  strong 
current  (six  Groves),  the  contraction  occurs  only  at  moke  with 
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a  descending  current;   and  only  at  break   with  an  ascending 
current. 

The  contractions  produced  in  the  muscle  of  a  nerve-muscle 
preparation  by  a  constant  current  have  been  arranged  in  a  table 
which  is  known  as  Pfliiger's  Law  of  Contraction.  It  is  really 
only  a  statement  as  to  when  a  contraction  may  be  expected : 


Stbbkoth  or 

CUBBBITT  U8KD. 


DBflCKNDINQ    CUBBBNT. 

Make.  Break. 


AlK3BMDIKa    CuBBBNT. 


I 


Weak  .... 
Moderate. 


Strong 


I 


ICske. 


Tes. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

No. 

No. 

Yes. 

The  increase  of  irritability  at  the  kathode  when  the  current  is 
made,  is  greater  and  so  more  potent  to  produce  a  contraction 
than  the  rise  of  irritability  at  the  anode  when  the  current  is 
broken ;  and  so  with  weak  currents  the  only  efifect  is  a  contraction 
at  the  make.  There  is  little  or  no  alteration  in  the  conductivity 
of  the  nerve  to  hinder  the  propagation  of  the  impulse  so  started. 

With  a  current  of  moderate  strength  and  in  an  ascending 
direction,  the  excitation  which  occurs  at  the  anode  at  break  starts 
an  impulse  in  a  part  of  the  nerve  near  the  muscle,  and  not 
separated  from  it  by  any  region  of  diminished  conductivity ;  at 
make  also  there  is  no  block  to  prevent  the  excitation  which  occurs 
at  the  kathode  from  reaching  the  muscle,  since  with  moderate 
currents  the  fall  of  conductivity  does  not  reach  the  anodic 
region  (fig.  192,  i).  When  the  current  is  descending,  the  excita- 
tion at  the  make  is  at  the  kathode,  and  as  this  is  near  the  muscle 
there  is  no  block  in  the  nerve  between  it  and  the  muscle;  at 
the  break,  the  kathodic  block  is  removed,  and  so  the  anodic 
excitation  is  readily  propagated  to  the  muscle. 

With  strong  currents  the  case  is  a  little  more  complicated, 
because  here  the  diminution  of  conductivity  is  so  great  that 
certain  regions  of  the  nerve  become  impassable  by  nerve-impulses. 
When  the  ciurrent  has  an  ascending  direction,  the  impulse  at  the 
break  is  started  at  the  anode,  and  as  this  is  next  to  the  muscle 
there  is  no  hindrance  to  the  propagation  of  the  impulse,  but  at 
the  make  the  impulse  started  at  the  kathode  is  blocked  by  the 
lowering  of  conductivity  which  as  we  have  seen  with  strong 
currents  spreads  and  reaches  the  anode  (fig.  192,  2).  When  the 
current  is  descending  the  kathode  is  near  the  muscle,  and  so  the 
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impulse  at  make  reaches  the  muscle  without  hindrance  ;  hut  at 
the  hreak,  the  impulse  started  at  the  anode  has  to  traverse  a 
region  of  nerve,  the  anodic  end  of  which  has  a  smaller  con- 
ductivity immediately  after  opening  than  during  the  flow  of  the 
current  (fig.  192,  3);  the  kathodic  end  of  this  region  also  does 
not  hecome  immediately  passahle  after  a  strong  current. 

Thus  we  have  seen  that  two  circumstances  influence  the  effect 
of  the  constant  current  upon  a  nerve,  viz.,  the  strength  and 
direction  of  the  current.  It  is  also  necessary  that  the  stimulus 
should  be  applied  suddenly  and  not  gradually,  and  that  the  irri- 
tdbility  of  the  tierve  shotUd  be  normal ;  not  increased  or  diminished. 
Sometimes  (when  the  preparation  is  specially  irritable)  instead  of 
a  simple  contraction  a  tetanus  occurs  at  the  make  or  break  of  the 
constant  current.  This  is  liable  to  occur  at  the  break  of  a 
strong  ascending  current  which  has  been  passing  for  some  time 
into  the  preparation,  or  at  the  make  of  a  strong  descending 
cun'ent ;  both  being  conditions  which  increase  the  excitability  of 
the  piece  of  nerve  nearest  to  the  muscle ;  this  is  called  Bitter's 
tetanus,  and  may  be  stopped  in  the  first  case  by  throwing  in  the 
current  in  the  same  direction,  or  in  the  second  case  by  throwing 
in  a  current  in  the  opposite  direction. 

The  same  general  laws  hold  for  muB9le  as  well  as  for  nerve, 
but  are  more  difficult  to  demonstrate ;  the  main  fact,  however, 
that  the  kathode  is  the  stimulating  electrode  at  the  make,  and 
the  anode  at  the  break,  may  be  shown  by  the  following  experi- 
ment ;  if  a  curarised,  that  is,  a  physiologically  nerveless  muscle, 
is  arranged  as  in  the  experiment  for  demonstrating  the  muscle 
wave  (see  fig.  149,  p.  125),  and  a  non-polarisable  electrode  placed 
at  each  end,  the  muscle  wave  at  the  make  of  a  constant  current 
starts  at  the  negative  electrode  (kathode)  and  at  the  break  at  the 
positive  electrode  (anode). 

An  induced  current  in  the  secondary  circuit  of  an  inductorium 
may  be  regarded  as  a  current  of  such  short  duration  that  the 
opening  and  closing  are  fused  in  their  effects.  This  is  true  for  all 
induction  currents,  whether  produced  by  the  make  or  break  of 
the  primary  circuit.  The  kathode  will  always  be  the  more 
effective  in  causing  contraction. 

Responsb  op  Human  Muscles  and  Nkrves  to  Electrical 

Stimulation. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  outcome  of  this  study  of  the 
response  of  muscle  and  nerve  to  electrical  stimulation  is  its 
application   to   the   muscles   and   nerves   of   the   human   body, 
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because  here  it  forms  a  most  valuable  method  of  diagnosis  in 
cases  of  disease.  The  following  account  of  this  is  chiefly  an 
abstract  from  Sir  William  Gowers'  Manual  of  Diseases  of  the 
Nervous  System. 

In  the  normal  state,  nerves  can  be  stimulated  either  by 
induction  shocks,  or  by  the  make  and  break  of  a  constant  current. 
In  the  case  of  the  motor-nerves  this  is  shown  by  the  contraction 
of  the  muscles  they  supply;  and  in  the  case  of  the  sensory  nerves 
by  the  sensations  that  are  produced.  In  the  case  of  the  sensory 
nerves,  the  sensation  produced  by  the  constant  current  is  most 
intense  at  the  instant  of  make  and  break,  or  when  the  strength 
of  the  current  is  changed  in  the  direction  either  of  diminution  or 
increase;  but  there  is  a  slight  sensation  due  doubtless  to  the 
electrotonic  alterations  in  excitability  which  we  have  been  studying, 
during  the  whole  time  that  the  current  is  passing. 

When  the  nutrition  of  the  nerves  is  impaired,  much  stronger 
currents  of  both  the  induced  and  constant  kinds  are  necessary  to 
evoke  muscular  contractions  than  in  the  normal  state.  When 
the  nerves  are  completely  degenerated  (as  for  instance  when  they 
are  cut  off  from  the  spinal  cord,  or  when  the  cells  in  the  cord 
from  which  they  originate  are  themselves  degenerated,  as  in 
infantile  paralysis)  no  muscular  contraction  can  be  obtained  on 
stimulating  the  nerves  even  with  the  strongest  currents. 

The  changes  in  the  excitability  of  the  muscles  are  less  simple, 
because  in  them  there  are  two  excitable  structures,  the  termina- 
tions of  the  nerves,  and  the  muscular  fibres  themselves.  Of  these, 
the  nerve-fibres  are  the  more  sensitive  to  induction  currents,  and 
the  faradic  stimulation  of  a  muscle  under  normal  circumstances 
is  by  means  of  these  motor  nerve-endings.  Thus  we  find  that  its 
excitability  corresponds  in  degree  to  that  of  the  motor-nerve 
supplying  it.  The  muscular  fibres  are,  even  in  the  normal  state, 
less  sensitive  to  faradism  (that  is,  a  succession  of  induction  shocks) 
than  the  nerve,  because  they^  are  incapable  of  ready  response  to 
stimuli  so  very  short  in  duration  as  are  the  shocks  of  which  a 
faradic  current  consists.  The  proof  of  this  consists  in  the  fact 
that  under  the  influence  of  curare,  which  renders  the  muscle 
practically  nerveless,  the  muscle  requires  a  much  stronger  faradic 
current  to  stimulate  it  than  in  the  normal  state.  When  the 
nerve  is  degenerated,  the  make  or  break  of  the  constant  current 
stimulates  the  muscle  as  readily  as  in  the  normal  state ;  but  the 
contraction  is  propagated  more  slowly  than  that  which  occurs 
when  the  nerve-fibres  are  intact,  and  is  due  to  the  stimulation 
of  the  muscular  flbres  themselves.  The  fact  that,  under  normal 
circumstances,  the  contraction  which  is  caused  by  the  constant 
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current  is  as  quick  as  that  produced  by  an  induction  shock,  is 
ground  for  beheving  that  in  health  the  constant,  like  the  in- 
duced current,  causes  the  muscle  to  contract  chiefly  by  exciting 
the  motor-nerves  within  it. 

When  the  motor-nerve  is  d^enerated,  and  will  not  respond  to 
any  form  of  electrical  stimulation,  the  muscle  also  loses  all  its 
power  of  response  to  induction  shocks.  The  nerve-d^eneration 
is  accompanied  by  changes  in  the  nutrition  of  the  muscular  fibres 
as  is  evidenced  by  their  rapid  wasting,  and  any  power  of  response 
to  faradism  they  possessed  in  the  normal  state  is  lost  But  the 
response  to  the  constant  current  remains,  and  is  indeed  more  ready 
than  in  health,  doubtless  in  consequence  of  nutritive  changes 
which  develop  what  the  older  pathologists  called,  truly  enough, 
"  irritable  weakness."  There  is,  moreover,  a  qualitative  as  well 
as  a  quantitative  change.  In  health  the  first  contraction  to  occur 
on  gradually  increasing  the  strength  of  the  current  is  at  the 
negative  pole,  when  the  circuit  is  closed  (see  Pfluger's  law),  and  a 
stronger  current  is  required  before  closure-contraction  occurs  at 
the  positive  pole.  But  in  the  morbid  state  we  are  discussing, 
closure-contraction  may  occur  at  the  positive  pole  as  readily  as  or 
even  more  readily  than  at  the  negative  pole.  This  condition,  the 
reasons  for  which  we  do  not  know,  is  called  the  "  Beaction  of 
Degeneration." 

Suppose  a  patient  comes  before  one  with  muscular  paralysis. 
This  may  be  due  to  disease  of  the  nerves,  of  the  cells  of  the 
spinal  cord,  or  of  the  brain.  If  the  paralysis  is  due  to  brain 
disease,  the  muscles  will  be  slightly  wasted  owing  to  disuse,  but 
the  electrical  irritability  of  the  muscles  and  nerves  will  be  normal, 
as  they  are  still  in  connection  with  the  nerve-cells  of  the  spinal 
cord  that  control  their  nutrition.  But  if  the  paralysis  is  due  to 
disease  either  of  the  spinal  cord  or  of  the  nerves,  this  nutritive 
mfluence  can  no  longer  be  exercised  over  the  nerves  or  muscles. 
The  nerves  will  degenerate ;  the  muscles  waste  rapidly ;  the 
irritability  of  the  nerves  to  both  forms  of  electrical  stimulation 
will  be  lost ;  the  muscles  will  not  respond  to  the  faradic  current, 
but  in  relation  to  the  constant  current  they  will  exhibit  what  we 
have  called  the  "  reaction  of  degeneration." 

This  illustrates  the  value  of  the  electrical  method  as  a  means 
of  diagnosis,  that  is,  of  finding  out  what  is  the  matter  with  a 
patient.  It  is  also  a  valuable  means  of  treatment ;  by  making 
the  muscles  contract  artificially,  their  nutrition  is  kept  up  until 
restoration  of  the  nerves  or  nerve-centres  is  brought  about. 
Another  illustration  will  indicate  that  the  facts  regarding 
electrotonic  variation  of  excitability  are  true  for  sensory  as  well 
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aa  for  motor  nerves;  in  a  case  of  neuralgia,  relief  will  often  be 
obtained  by  passing  a  constant  current  through  the  nerve ;  but 
the  pole  applied  to  the  nerve  must  be  the  anode  which  produces 
diminution  of  excitability,  not  the  kathode  which  produces  the 
reverse. 

Waller  has  pointed  out  that  PflUger*8  law  of  contractioxif  as  formulated 
for  frogs'  muscles  and  nerves,  is  true  for  human  muscles  and  nerves  in  the 
main,  but  there  are  certain  discrepancies.  These  arise  from  the  method 
necessarily  employed  in  man  being  different  from  those  used  with  a  muscle- 
nerve  preparation.  In  a  muscle-nerve  preparation  the  nerve  is  dissected  out, 
the  two  electrodes  placed  on  it,  and  the  current  has  of  necessity  to  traverse 
the  piece  of  nerve  between  the  two  electrodes.  In  man,  the  current  is 
applied  by  means  of  electrodes  or  rheophores  which  consist  of  metal  discs 
covered  with  wash  leather,  and  soaked  in  brine.  One  of  these  is  placed  on 
the  moistened  skin  over  the  nerve,  and  the  other  on  some  indifferent  point 
such  as  the  back.  The  current  finds  its  way  from  one  electrode  to  the  other, 
not  necessarily  through  the  nerves  to  any  great  extent  (though  it  will  be 
concentrated  at  the  nerve  as  it  leaves  the  anode  or  reaches  the  kathode), 


Fig.  194. — Electrodes  applied  to  the  skin  over  a  nenre-trunk.  In  ▲  the  polar  area  is 
anelectrotonic,  and  the  peripolar  katdectrotonic.  The  former  condition,  therefore, 
preponderates,  since  the  current  is  more  concentrated.  In  b  the  conditions  are 
rerersed,  the  polar  sone  corresponding  here  to  the  kathode.    (After  Waller.) 

but  diffuses  widely  through  the  body,  seeking  the  paths  of  least  resistance. 
Thus  it  is  impossible  to  get  pure  anodic  or  kathodlc  effects.  If  the  anode  is 
appUec^over  the  nerve,  the  current  enters  by  a  series  of  points  (polar  zone), 
and  leaves  by  a  second  series  of  points  (peripolar  zone).  The  second  series 
of  points  is  very  close  to  the  first,  as  the  current  leaves  the  nerve  as  soon 
as  possible,  seeking  less  resistant  paths.  The  polar  zone  will  be  in  the  con- 
dition of  anelectrotonus,  the  peripolar  in  that  of  katelectrotonus,  so  that 
although  the  former  effect  will  predominate,  the  points  being  more  con- 
centrated, the  latter  effect  may  prevent  a  pure  anelectrotonic  effect  being 
observed  (fig.  194). 

Excitability  and  Conductivity. — We  have  already  seen  that  these  two  pro- 
perties of  nerve  do  not  necessarily  go  together.  We  learn  the  same  lesson 
from  the  following  experiments.  The  nerve  of  a  frog^s  leg  is  led  through 
a  glass  tube,  the  ends  of  which  are  sealed  with  clay,  but  the  nerve  must  not 
be  compressed.  The  tube  is  supplied  with  an  inlet  and  outlet,  so  that  gases 
may  be  passed  through  it.  Two  pairs  of  electrodes  are  arranged,  so  that  the 
nerve  can  be  stimulated  either  within  or  outside  the  tube.  If  carbonic  acid 
is  passed  through  the  tube,  and  the  nerve  stimulated  by  an  induction  shock 
within  the  tube,  the  muscle  does  not  respond ;  but  on  stimulating  outeide  the 
tube,  the  muscle  contracts.  The  nerve  is,  therefore,  not  excitable,  though 
it  will  conduct  impulses.  If  alcohol  vapour  is  used,  conductivity  vanishes 
before  excitability.  Cold  acts  like  carbonic  acid  ;  localised  cold  applied  to 
nerve,  however,  increases  its  excitability  to  the  constant  current,  and  also 
to  mechanical  and  thermal  stimuli  (Gotch). 
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Waller  tests  the  excitability  of  nerve  by  the  amount  of  current  of  action 
it  g^yes  rise  to ;  not  by  the  amonnt  of  contraction  in  the  muscle  to  which  it 
leads.  He  finds  that  the  effect  of  carbonic  acid  in  large  doses  is  to  depress 
the  activity  of  nerve;  but  after  the  gas  is  removed,  there. is  greatly  in- 
creased activity.  Ether  acts  similarly  ;  but  with  chloroform  there  is  no 
recovery.  Small  doses  of  carbonic  acid  increase  the  action-currentSi  and 
Waller  considers  that  the  staircase  effect  in  muscle  (p.  124),  and  the  similar 
progressive  increase  noted  in  the  action-currents  of  nerve  as  the  result  of 
repeated  stimulation  is  doe  to  the  evolution  of  this  gas  during  activity. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  existence  of  the  electrical  vanation  is  as  a 
rule  the  index  of  the  excitatory  alteration  in  a  nerve.  In  the  isolated  nerve 
it  is  in  fact  the  only  change  that  can  be  detected.  But  in  the  present  state 
of  our  knowledge  we  are  not  justified  in  assuming  that  it  gives  an  absolutely 
faithful  record.  The  electrical  variation  can  be  detected  in  a  nerve  for  many 
(lays  after  its  removal  from  the  body.  Although  the  electrical  change  is  a 
concomitant  of  the  real  excitatory  process,  the  former  may  be  therefore 
perceptible  when  other  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  latter  fails.  Moreover, 
Gotch  and  Burch  have  obtained  further  evidence  of  the  dissociation  of  the 
electrical  response  from  the  excitatory  process.  In  the  f rog^s  sciatic  nerve, 
it  is  possible  with  two  stimuli  in  rapid  succession  to  obtain  ouly  one  electrical 
response  near  the  seat  of  excitation  which  has  been  cooled,  while  two  such 
responses  occur  in  a  more  peripheral  warmer  region. 


CHAPTER    XVII. 

NBRVB-CBNTRBS. 

Thb  nerve-centres  consist  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord ;  they 
are  characterised  by  containing  nerve-cells,  from  which  the  nerve- 
fibres  of  the  nerves  originate.  Small  collections  of  nerve-cells 
are  found  also  in  portions  of  the  peripheral  nervous  system,  where 
they  are  called  ganglia.  The  spinal  ganglia  on  the  posterior 
roots  of  the  spinal  nerves,  and  the  sympathetic  ganglia  are 
instances  of  these. 

The  general  arrangement  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  is  given  in 
the  accompanying  diagram.  The  nerves  which  take  origin  from 
the  brain  are  called  cranial  nerves;  there  are  twelve  pairs  of 
these;  some  of  them,  like  the  olfactory,  optic,  and  auditory 
nerves,  are  nerves  of  special  sense ;  others  supply  the  region  of 
the  head  with  motor  and  sensory  fibres.  One  pair  (the  tenth) 
called  the  pneumogastric  or  vagus  nerves  are  mainly  distributed 
to  the  viscera  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen,  and  a  part  of  another 
pair  (the  eleventh),  called  the  spinal  accessory  nerves,  unites  with 
the  vagus  prior  to  such  distribution.  We  shall  in  our  subsequent 
study  of  the  heart,  lungs,  stomach  and  other  organs  have  frequently 
to  allude  to  these  nerves.    The  first  two  pairs  of  cranial  nerves  (the 
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olfactory  aad  the  optic)  arise  from  the  cerebrum.     The  remiuumg: 

ten  pairs  arise  from  the  district  of  grey  matter  called  the  floor  of 

the    fourth   ventricle 

or      its      immediate 

tieighboiirhood  ;   this 

tract  of  grey  matter 

is    situated    at    the 

lower    part    of    the 

brain  where  it  joins 

the  spinal  cord ;  this 

portion  of  the  brain 

is  called  the  Bulb  or 

Metlvila  oblongata. 

The  spinal  nerves 
are  arranged  in  pairs, 
31  in  number.  Their 
general  structure  and 
functions  we  have 
already  studied  (pp. 
169— 171). 

The  more  intimate 
structure  of  the  brain 
and  spinal  cord  we 
shall  consider  at 
length  in  subsequent 
uhaptci-s.  For  the 
present  we  shall  deal 
with  some  of  the 
general  aspects  of  the 
nerve  -  centres,  both 
as  regards  structure 
and  function. 

Both  brain  and 
spinal  cord  consist  of 
two  kinds  of  tissue, 
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easily  distinguishable  by  the  naked  eye.  They  are  called  respec- 
tively white  matter  and  grey  matter. 

White  matter  is  composed  of  meduUated  nerve-fibres,  which 
di£Per  in  structure  from  the  mcdullated  fibres  of  nerve  by  having 
no  primitive  sheath. 

Grey  matter  is  the  true  central  material  so  far  as  regards  func- 
tion ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  the  part  which  receives  and  sends  out 
nervous  impulses;  it  is  characterised  by  containing  nerve-cells 
and  their  branches. 

In  the  brain  the  grey  matter  is  chiefly  situated  on  the  surface, 
forming  what  is  called  the  cortex ;  the  white  matter  and  certain 
subsidiary  masses  of  grey  matter  are  in  the  interior. 


Fig.  196. -> Branched  neaxogli»-oell.    (After  Stohr.) 

In  the  spinal  cord,  the  grey  matter  is  in  the  interior,  the  white 
matter  outside. 

In  both  grey  and  white  matter  the  nerve-cells  and  nerve-fibres 
are  supported  by  a  peculiar  tissue  which  is  called  neuroglia.  It 
is  composed  of  cells  and  fibres,  the  latter  being  prolonged  from 
the  cells.  Some  of  the  fibres  are  radially  arranged.  They  start 
from  the  outer  ends  of  the  ciliated  epithelium  cells  that  line 
the  central  canal  of  the  spinal  cord  and  the  ventricles  of  the 
brain,  and  diverge  constantly  branching  towards  the  surface  of 
the  organ,  where  they  end  by  slight  enlaigements  attached  to  the 
pia  mater.  The  other  fibres  of  the  tissue  are  cell  processes  of 
the  neuroglia  or  glia  cells  proper,  or  spider  cells  as  they  are  some- 
times termed  (see  fig.  196). 

Neuroglia  is  thus  a  connective  tissue  in  function,  but  it  is  not 
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one  in  origin.  Like  the  r«8t  of  the  nervous  system,  it  originates 
from  the  outermost  layer  of  the  embryo,  the  epiblast.  Alt  true 
connective  tissues  are  raesoblastio. 

Chemically  it  is  very  different  from  connective  tissuee.  It 
oonsiats  of  an  insoluble  material  called  ti^wo-keratin,  or  nerve- 
horn,  similar  to  the  homy  substance  keratin  which  is  found  in 
the  surface  layers  of  the  epidermis. 


Stmoture  of  I7enre-CeUB. 

Nerve-oells  differ  a  good  deal  both  in  shape  and  size. 

In  the  early  embryonic  condition,  the  future  nerve-cell  i 
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small  nucleated  mass  of  protoplasm  without  processes.    As  develop- 
ment progresses  branches  grow,  and  by  this  means  it  is  brought 
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into  contact  with  the  btanchea  of  other  nerve-cells.     When  the 
nerve-celts  degenerate  as  the^  do  in  some  cases  of  brain  and  cord 
disease,  there  is  a  reversal  of  this  process ;  just  as  in  a  dying  tr«e 
the  terminal  brancbea,  those  most  distant  from  the  seat  of  nutri- 
tion, are  the  first  to  wither,  so  it  is  in  the  degenerating  nerve-cell. 
If  one  traces  the  structure  of  nerve-cells  throughout  the  zoological 
series,  there  is  also  seen  an  increase  in  their  complexity,  and  the 
number  of  points  of  contact  produced 
by  an  increase  in   the  number  and 
complexity  of  tbebrancheainiiltiplies. 
The    simplest    nerve-cells   known 
are  termed  b-polar.      In   the  tower 
animals  the  two  processes  come  off 
from  the  opposite  ends  of  the  cells  ; 
the  cell,  in  other  words,  appears  as 
a     nucleated    enlargement    on    the 
course  of  a  nerve- fibre.      Fig.  197(A) 
shows  one  of  these  nerve-cells  from 
the  Gasserian  ganglion  of  the  pike. 
The  cells  of  theflftSMerian  and  spinal 
ganglia  in  the  mammalian  embryo 
are  also  bipolar,  but  aa  development 
progresses,  the  two  branches  become 
fused  for  a  considerable  distance,  so 
that  in  the  fully-formed  animal  the 
cell   appears   to   be   unipolar.      This 
ia  shown   in   a  more  diagrammatic 
way  in  fig.  180,  p.  169.     The  bifur- 
cation of  the  nerve-fibre  is  spoken  of 
as  a  ~]~~shaped  junction.     As  will  be 
seen  in  fig.  197  (C),  tlie  nerve  process 

„       „    „        ..  „         „       „      face  of  the  cell  before  it  bifurcates. 

Fig.  108,— 8)nnp«U»lio  ganglion  cell  ,-.,,<,  ^ 

or  ■  frog,  highly  nu>s<iifl«d-  In  these  ganglia  It  should  be  also 
"  noted  that  each  cell  is  enclosed  within 

a  connective  tissue  sheath,  and  the  nuclei  seen  are  those  of  the 
connective  tissue  corpuscles. 

In  the  sympathetic  ganglia,  the  celts  may  have  a  similar 
structure,  and  here  also  the  nucleated  sheath  is  seen.  In  some 
cases,  however,  when  there  appear  to  be  two  fibres  connected 
to  a  cell,  one  of  them  is  really  derived  from  another  cell,  «id  is 
passing  to  end  in  a  ramification  which  envelopes  the  ganglion 
cell;  it  may  sometimes,  as  in  fig.  198,  be  coiled  spirally  around 
the  issuing  nerve-fibre. 
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The  majority  of  uerve-cells  fouud  in  the  body  are  multipolar. 
Here  the  cell  becomes  angular  or  stellate.  Fig.  199  ahowa  the 
usual  form  of  cell  present  iu  sympathetic  ganglia.  From  the 
angles  of  the  cell,  branches  originate ;  the  majority  of  these 
branches  divide  and  subdivide  until  they  end  in  an  arborescence 
of  fine  twigs  or  fibrils ;  but  one  process,  and  one  process  only,  of 
eaeh  cell  becomes  the  axis  cylinder  of  a  nerre'fibre. 


Fig.  igo. — An  isolated  BTmpatlietio  vwiKlun]  «[1  of  ie 
nil  lining,  B.  A.  OuigUoD  «U,  witli  nncleoi  uni 
D.  Axifl  CTlinder  proo— .    (Eej  and  Retiiiu.]     x  7^. 

Passing  next  to  the  central  nervous  system,  we  here  again  find 
the  multipolar  cell  is  the  principal  kind  present. 

The  next  figure  (fig,  zoo)  shows  one  of  the  typical  multipolar 
cells  of  the  spinal  cord.  Here  again,  only  one  process  (a)  becomes 
the  axis  cylinder  of  a  nerve-fibre,  and  the  others  break  up  into 
arborisations  of  hbrils.  The  cells  have  a  finely  fibrillar  structure, 
and  the  fibrils  can  be  traced  into  the  axis  cylinder  process  aud 
the  other  branches  of  the  cell.  Between  the  fibrils  the  protoplasm 
of  the  cell  contains  s  number  of  angular  or  spindle-shaped  masses, 
which  have  a  great  affinity  of  basic  aniline  dyes  tike  methylene 
blue.  They  are  known  as  Xissl'e  granulen.  These  nerve-cells 
hImo  contain,  especially  in  the  adult,  granules  of  pigment,  usually 
yellow,  the  nature  of  which  has  not  tweii  determined. 
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In  preparations  made  by  Golgi's  chromate  of  silver  method,  the 
cells  and  their  processes  are  stained  an  intense  black  by  a  deposit 
of  silver.  The  various  structures  in  the  cells  (nucleus,  granules, 
fibrils,  etc.),  are  not  visible  in  such  preparations,  but  the  great 
advantage  of  the  method  is  that  it  enables  one  to  follow  the 
branches  to  their  finest  ramifications.  It  is  thus  found  that  the 
axis  cylinder  process  is  not  unbranched  as  represented  in  fig.  200, 
but  invariably  gives  off  side-branches,  which  are  called  collaterals ; 
these  pass  into  the  adjacent  nerve  tissue.  The  axis  cylinder 
then  acquires  the  sheaths,  and  thus  is  converted  into  a  nerve-fibre. 
This  nerve-fibre  sometimes,  as  in  the  nerve-centres  after  a  more 
or  less  extended  course,  breaks  up  into  a  terminal  arborescence 
enveloping  other  nerve-cells ;  the  collaterals  also  terminate  in  a 


Hg.  200. — ^Multipolar  nerve-cell  from  anterior  horn  of  spinal  cord ;  a,  axis  cylinder 

process.    (Max  Schultze.) 

similar  way.     The  longest  type  of  axis  cylinder  is  that  which 
passes  away   from   the   nerve-centre,  and  gets  bound  up  with 
other  similarly  sheathed  axis  cylinders   to    form  a  nerve ;    but 
all  ultimately  terminate  in  an  arborescence  of  fibrils  in  various  . 
end  organs  (end-plates,  muscle  spindles,  etc.). 

In  the  grey  matter  of  the  cerebrum  the  nerve-cells  are  various 
in  shape  and  size,  but  the  most  characteristic  cells  are  large  and 
pyramidal  in  shape.  They  are  especially  large  and  numerous  in 
what  are  called  the  motor  areas  of  the  brain.  The  apex  of  the 
cell  is  directed  to  the  surface ;  the  apical  process  is  long  and 
tapering,  and  finally  breaks  up  into  fibrils  that  lie  parallel  to  the 
surface  of  the  brain  (tangential  fibres).  From  the  lower  angles 
and  other  parts  branching  processes  originate ;  the  axis  cylinder 
comes  off  from  the  base  of  the  pyramid.  The  next  figure  (fig.  201) 
shows  the  typical  appearance  of  one  of  these  cells,  showing  the 
various  points  just  described.    The  following  figure  shows  a  section 
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of  the  cerebral  cortex  also  prepared  by  Golgi's  method  (fig.  202, 
p.  196). 

The  grey  matter  of  the  cerebellum  contains  a  large  number 
of  small  nerve-cells,  and  one  layer  of  large  cells.  These  are 
flasknshaped,  and  are  called 
the  cells  of  Furkinje,  The 
neck  of  the  flask  breaks  up 
into  branches,  and  the  axis 
cylinder  process  comes 
off  from  the  base  of  the 
flask  (fig.  203,  p.  197). 

The  study  of  the  ner- 
vous system  by  the  valu- 
able method  introduced  by 
Golgi  has  led  to  some  new 
conceptions  as  to  its  struc- 
ture and  to  a  new  nomen- 
clature. The  whole  nervous 
system  consists  of  nerve- 
cells  and  their  branches, 
supported  by  neuroglia  in 
the  central  nervous  system, 
and  by  connective  tissue  in 
the  nerves.  Some  of  the 
processes  of  a  nerve-cell 
break  up  almost  immedi- 
ately into  smaller  branches 
ending  in  arborescences  of 
fine  twigs ;  these  branches, 
which  used  to  be  called 
protoplasmic  processes,  are 
now  termed  dendrons  and 
the  fine  twigs  dendrites; 
one  branch  becomes  the 
long  axis  cylinder  of  a 
nerve-fibre,  but  it  also  ulti- 
mately terminates  in  an 
arborisation.     It   is  called 

the  axis  cylinder  process,  or,  more  briefly,  the  axon.  The  terra 
neuron  is  applied  to  the  complete  nerve-unit,  that  is,  the  body  of  the 
cell,  and  all  its  branches.  Some  observers  have  supposed  that 
the  axis  cylinder  process  is  the  only  one  that  conducts  nerve 
impulses,  the  dendrons  being  rootlets  which  suck  up  nutriment  for 
the  nerve-cell.    This  exclusive  view  has  not,  however,  been  generally 

o  2 
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Fig.   201. — Pyramidal  cell  of   human  cei-ebral 
cortex.     Golgi's  method. 
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accepted;  the  dendroDB  may  be  nutritive,  but  it  is  believed 
that  they  also,  like  the  rest  of  the  uerve-unit,  are  ooncerned  in 
the  conduction  of  nerve  impulses.  A  strong  piece  of  evidence  iu 
this  direction  is  the  fact  that  the  fibrils  of  the  axis  cylinder  may 
be  traced  through  the  body  of  the  cell  into  the  dendrons. 

The  next  idea  which  it  is  necessary  to  grasp  is,  that  each 
nerve-unit  (celt  ptui  branches  of  both  kinds)  is  anatomically  inde- 
pendent of  every  other  nerve-unit.  There  is  no  anastomosis  of 
the   branches   from   one  nerve-cell  with  those  of  another :  the 


Fij.  »>.— Cerebral  corCoi  at  munnul,  prepured  by  Oolgi'a  method,    1,  >,  c,  d,  r,  narx- 
oellj ;  B.  DeuroffiLa-oeU,    (BamDn  y  CiLja]-) 

arborisations  interlace  and  intermingle,  and  nerve  impulses  are 
transmitted  from  one  nerve-unit  to  another,  but  not  by  continuous 
atnicturea.  The  impulses  are  transmitted  through  contiguous,  but 
not  through  continuous  structures.  A  convenient  expression  for 
the  intermingling  of  arborisations  is  tynapse  (literally,  a  clasping). 
The  figure  on  page  198  is  a  diagram  of  the  nervous  path  in 
a  reflex  action.  Excitation  occurs  at  S,  the  nkin  or  other  sensory 
surface,  and  the  impulse  is  transmitted  by  the  sensory  nerve-flbre 
to  the  nerve-centre,  where  it  ends  not  iu  a  nerve-cell,  but  by 
arborising    around    a    nerve-cell    and    its    dendrons.      The   only 
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Dfirve-cell  in  actual  coDtinuity  with  the  sensory  nerve-fibre  is  the 
one  in  the  spinal  ganglion  (G)  from  which  it  grew. 

The  terminal  arborisation  of  the  sensory  nerve-fibre  merely 
interlaces  with  the  dendrons  of  the  motor  nerve-cell ;  yet  simply 
by  this  synapse,  the  motor  nerve-cell  (M  C)  is  affected  and  sends 
an  impulse  by  its  axis  cylinder  process  to  the  muscle  (M). 

A  veiy  rough  illustration  which  may  help  one  in  realising  this 
may  bo  taken  as  follows  ;  Suppose  two  trees  standing  side  by 
side ;  their  stems  will  represent  the  axis  cylinders ;  their  branches 
the  dendrons.     If  the  trees  ore  close  together  the  branches  of  one 


UulgiB  methul.    (Arur  Hiyniaiiuvrici.) 

will  intermingle  with  those  of  the  other :  there  is  no  actual 
branch  from  the  one  which  becomes  continuous  with  any  branch 
of  the  other ;  but  yet  if  the  stem  of  one  is  vigorously  shaken, 
the  close  intermixture  of  the  branches  will  affect  the  other  so 
that  it  also  moves. 

Another  very  important  general  idea  which  we  must  next  get 
hold  of,  is  that  a  nervous  impulse  does  not  necessarily  travel 
along  the  same  nerve-fibre  all  the  way,  but  there  is  what  we 
may  term  a  tyttem  of  relays.  The  nervous  system  is  very  often 
compared  to  a  telegr^hic  system  throughout  a  country.  The 
telegraph  offices  represent  the  nerve-centres,  the  afferent  nerve- 
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fibres  correspond  to  the  wires  that  carry  the  messages  to  the 
central  offices,  and  the  efferent  nerve-fibres  are  represented  by 
the  wires  that  conyej  messages  from  the  central  offices  to  more 
or  less  distant  parts  of  the  country.  This  illustration  will  serve 
us  very  well  for  our  present  purpose,  provideil  that  it  is  always 
remembered  that  a  nervous  impulse  is  not  ele<$tricity.  Suppose, 
now,  one  wishes  to  send  a  message  from  the  metropolis,  which 
will  represent  the  brain,  to  a  distant  house,  say  in  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland.  There  is  no  wire  straight  from  London  to  that 
house,  but  the  message  ultimately  reaches  the  house ;  one  wire 
takes  the  message  to  Edinburgh ;  another  wire  carries  it  on  to 


Fig.  '204.— Beflex  action. 

the  telegraph  station  in  the  town  nearest  to  the  house  in  question  ; 
and  the  last  part  of  the  journey  is  accomplished  by  a  messenger 
on  foot  or  horseback.  There  are  at  least  two  relays  on  the  journey. 
It  is  just  the  same  with  the  nervous  system.  Suppose  one 
wishes  to  move  the  arm;  the  impulse  starts  in  the  nerve-cells 
of  the  brain,  but  there  are  uo  fibres  that  go  straight  from  the 
brain  to  the  muscles  of  the  arm.  The  impulse  travels  down 
the  spinal  cord,  by  what  are  called  pyramidal  fibres,  to  the  nerve- 
cells  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  from  these  cells,  fresh  nerve-fibres 
pass  to  the  arm-muscles,  and  continue  the  impulse.  Here  again 
the  connection  between  the  nerve-units  is  by  contiguity,  not  by 
continuity.  This  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  diagram  (fig.  205). 
The  cell  of  the  cerebral  grey  matter  is  ^presented  by  C.  C,  the 
pyramidal  nerve-fibre  arborises  around  the  cell  of  the  spinal  cord 
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(S.  C.)  from  which  the  motor  nerve-fibre  arises,  aiid  which  carries 

on  the  impulse.       The  spinal  cord  cells 

are    thus    surrounded    by    arborisations 

(synapses)   derived    not    only   from   the 

sensory  nerves  (S),  but  by  fibres  from  the 

upper  part  of  the  nervous  system.     We 

now  see  how    it  is  possible   that  reflex 

actions  in  the  cord  may  be  controlled  by 

impulses  from  the  brain. 

The  sheaths  of  the  nerve-fibres  are  not 
shown  in  the  diagram. 

The  system  of  relays  is  still  more  com- 
plicated in  the  case  of  sensory  impulses, 
as  we  shall  sec  later  on  ;  the  same  is 
true  for  the  motor  path  to  involuntaiy 
muscle,  accessory  cell-stations  being  situ- 
ated in  the  sympathetic  ganglia. 

We  may  now  return  for  a  moment  to 
the  subject  of  degeneration.  If  the  nerve- 
fibre  is  cut  off  from  its  connection  with 
the  spinal  nerve-cell,  the  peripheral  end 
degenerates  as  far  as  the  muscle. 

Suppose,  now,  the  pyramidal  fibre  were 
cut  across,  the  piece  still  attached  to  the 
brain-cell  would  remain  in  a  comparatively 
normal  condition,  but  the  peripheral  end 
would  degenerate  as  far  as  the  synapse 
round  the  spinal  cell  (S.  C),  but  not 
beyond.  We  can  thus  use  the  degenera- 
tion method  to  trace  out  tracts  of  nerve- 
fibres  in  the  white  matter  of  the  central 
nervous  system.  The  histological  change 
in  the  fibres  is  here  the  same  as  that 
already  described  in  the  nerves,  except 
that,  as  there  is  no  primitive  sheath, 
there  can  be  no  multiplication  of  its 
nuclei ;  there  is  instead  an  over-growth 
of  neuroglia.  Degenerated  tracts  conse- 
quently stain  differently  from  healthy 
white  matter,  and  can  be  by  this  means 
easily  traced. 

Another    method    of    research    which 
leads  to  the  same  results  as  the  degenera- 
tion method  is  called  the  embryological  method.    The  nerve-fibres 
which  grow  from  different  groups  of   nerve-cells  become  fully 
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developed  at  different  dates,  and  so  by  examining  brains  and 
cords  of  embryos  of  different  ages,  one  is  able  to  make  out 
indiyidual  tracts  before  they  have  blended  in  the  general  mass 
of  white  matter. 

We  shall,  however,  return  to  tliis  subject  when  later  on  we  are- 
studying  the  physiology  of  the  central  nervous  system  in  detail. 


The  Significance  of  Nissl's  Granules. 

If  portions  of  the  brain  or  spinal  cord  are  fixed  in  absolute 
alcohol,  and  sections  obtained  from  the  haixlened  pieces  are  stained 
by  means  of  methylene  blue,  the  nerve-cells  exhibit  a  characteristic 
appearance.     The  nucleus  and  nucleolus  take  up  the  blue  stain, 
and  throughout  the  cell  body  a  number  of  angular- shaped  masses, 
which  are  termed  XinVs  (p-amdes,  are  also  stained  blue.     These 
extend  some  distance  into  the  dendrous,  but  not  into  the  axon. 
The  substance  of  which  they  arc  composed  is  termed  chromato- 
plasm,  or  chromojihilic  imiterial.     The  existence  of  granules  in 
cells  which  have  an  affinity  for  basic  dyes  like  methylene  blue  is- 
not  at  all  common ;  the  granules  in  the  majority  of  the  white 
blood  corpuscles,  for  instance,  have  an  affinity  for  acid  dyes. 
Micro-chemical  methods  have  shown  that  the  main  constituent  of 
the  Nissl  granules  is  nucleo-proteid.     The  name  kineto-plasm  has 
been  given  to  it  by  Marinesco  in  order  to  express  the  idea  that 
it  forms  a  source  of  energy  to  the  eell.     It  can  hardly  be  denied 
that  the  substance  of  which  the  granules  are  composed,  forming* 
as  it  does  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  cell-contents,  and  made  of 
a  material  in  which  nuclein  forms  an  important  constituent,  is 
intimately  related  to  the  nutritional  condition  of  the  neuron. 
Some  have  even  compared  it  to  the  granular  material,  which  is 
present  in  secreting  cells ;  in  these  cells  before  secretion  occurs,, 
the  granules  accumulate,  and  during  the  act  of  secretion  they  are 
discharged  and  converted  into  constituents  of  the  secretion.     It 
is  stated  by  some  observers  that  the  Nissl  granules  are  used  up 
during  the  discharge  of  energy  from  nerve-cells,  and  it  certainly 
is  the  case  that  if  the  cells  are  examined  after  an  epileptic  fit,  in 
which  there  has  been  a  very  massive  discharge  of  impulses,  the 
Nissl  granules  have  disappeared,  or  at  least  broken  up  into  fine 
dust-like  particles,  so  that  the  cell  presents  a  more  uniform  blue- 
staining.    It  is,  however,  doubtful  whether  this  is  due  to  a  trans- 
formation associated  with  intense  activity,  or  whether  it  may  not 
be  caused  by  venosity  of  the  blood.     'I'he  cells  are  very  sensitive 
to  altered  vascular  conditions ;  anteraia,  for  instance,  produces  a 
similar  change  accompanied  with  swelling  of  the  cell,  and  swelling 
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and  in  extreme  cases  extrusion  of  the  nucleus.  High  fever 
(hyperpyrexia)  causes  a  very  similar  change,  which  is  doubtless 
associated  with  the  coagulation  of  the  proteids  of  th^  cell- 
protoplasm  by  the  high  temperature. 

Since  attention  has  been  directed  towards  the  Nissl  granules,  a 
literature  which  has  become  alarmingly  vast  during  the  last  few 
years  has  sprung  up  in  relation  to  them.  This  is  quite  easy  to 
understand,  for  neurologists  have  by  this  sensitive  test  been  able 
to  identify  changes  in  the  cells  which  could  not  be  detected  by  the 
previous  methods  of  staining.  Thus  the  cells  have  been  examined 
in  various  diseases,  and  after  being  subjected  to  the  action  of 
various  poisons.  In  a  new  subject  of  this  kind  there  is,  as  would 
be  expected,  considerable  divergence  of  views,  and  even  the 
fundamental  question  has  not  yet  been  answered  satisfactorily 
whether  the  Nissl  granules  are  present  as  such  in  the  living  cell, 
or  whether  they  are  artifacts  produced  by  the  fixative  action  of 
strong  alcohol.  The  fact  that  they  cannot  be  demonstrated  when 
the  cells  are  stained  by  the  injection  of  methylene  blue  into  the 
circulation  before  the  animal  is  killed  is  a  very  strong  piece  of 
evidence  in  favour  of  the  latter  view.  But,  whichever  view  is 
correct,  the  method  is  a  valuable  one,  and  Nissl's  views  on  this 
question  appear  to  be  indisputable  :  they  are  briefly  as  follows  : — 
Healthy  cells  fixed  and  stained  in  a  constant  manner  will  appear 
the  same  under  constant  optical  conditions,  and  the  appearances 
then  seen  form  the  equivalent  of  such  healthy  cells  during  life. 
It  follows  that  if  the  cells  prepared  by  the  same  method  and 
examined  under  the  same  conditions  show  a  difference  from  the 
equivalent  or  symbol  of  healthy  cells,  the  difference  is  the  measure 
of  some  change  that  has  occurred  during  life. 

VhroTnatolysis  is  the  term  applied  to  designate  the  disappearance 
or  disintegration  of  the  Nissl  granules.  The  process  generally 
begins  at  the  periphery  of  the  cell  and  in  the  dcndrons,  but  in 
advanced  cases  the  whole  cell  may  be  affected.  "VVe  have  already 
alluded  to  the  fact  that  chromatolysis  occurs  in  various  abnormal 
states,  and  the  diminution  of  the  chroniophilic  nucleo-proteid 
indicates  a  diminution  of  the  vital  interaction  of  the  highly 
phosphorised  nucleus  with  the  surrounding  cell  protoplasm. 
Chromatolysis  alone  is  not  indicative  of  cell  destruction,  and  a 
cell  may  recover  its  function  afterwards.  The  integrity  of  the 
nucleus  and  of  the  fibrils  appears  to  be  much  more  important  to 
the  actual  vitality  of  the  cell. 

When  a  nerve-fibre  is  cut  across,  the  distal  segment  undergoes 
Wallerian  degeneration ;  this  is  an  acute  change.  But  the  nerve- 
cell  and  the  piece  of  the  nen'e-fibre  still  attached  to  it  do  not 
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remain  unaffected.  If  regeneration  of  the  fibre,  and  restoration 
of  function  takes  place,  no  change  is  observable.  But  if  regenera- 
tion does  not  occur  (and  it  does  take  place  in  the  central  nerroua 
system),  the  cell  and  its  processes  undergo  a  slow  chronic  wasting ; 
one  of  the  earliest  signs  of  this  digu»e  atrophy  is  chrom&tolysis. 
Warrington  has  recently  shown  a  still  mare  interesting  fact, 
namely,  that  section  of  the  posterior  roots  causes  chromatolysia 
in  the  anterior  horn  cells  of  the  same  side ;  this  indicates  that 
the  loss  of  sensory  stimuli  produces  a  depression  of  the  activity 


Pig  106.— Nisid'H  gnnnln.  A.  Normil  |>yTunl<lal  cell  or  hnaiu  csnbnl  tarlex.  B.  Swollen 
(tilesittous  pynriililjil  cell  ^ui  h  cue  or  sUtus  epllrpUciM.  NotlFS  dimiK  sUinlDg,  inil 
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aropud  the  cell  ia  Jllaled.  C.  Pyrmiiilal  cell  or  ilgg  nTlcr  ligature  or  veaaela  goiu«  to 
bislD  and  rimaeiqnvnl  aiKcmia.  Notice  great  awetiing  ot  the  nacleus,  aud  advanced 
obrouiBifllyiu,  niuat  iiiaikeil  at  the  periphery  or  the  cell, 

and  metabolic  functions  of  the  spinal  motor  cells.  We  shall  see 
later  on  that  this  accords  quite  well  with  the  physiological  effects 
observed  under  these  conditions. 

The  accompanying  figures  show  the  normal  appearances  pre- 
sented by  nerve-cells  when  stained  with  methylene  blue,  and  the 
abnormal  conditions  observed  in  some  of  the  pathological  states 
alluded  to  in  the  preceding  paragraphs.  The  letterpress  beneath 
the  figure  should  be  carefully  consulted.  These  drawings  are 
made  from  photo-micrographs  kindly  lent  me  by  Dr.  Mott.  The 
magnification  in  all  cases  is  700  diametei's. 
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CHAPTER    XVIII. 

THE    CIRCULATORY    SYSTEM. 

The  circulatory  system  is  the  collection  of  organs  which  have 
for  their  function,  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  It  consists  of  the 
hearty  the  ao'teriet  or  vessels  that  carry  the  blood  from  the  heart  to 
other  parts  of  the  body,  the  veins  or  vessels  that  carry  the  blood 
back  to  the  heart  again,  and  the  capillaries,  a  network  of  minute 
tubes  which  connect  the  terminations  of  the  smallest  arteries  to 
the  commencements  of  the  smallest  veins.  We  shall  also  have  to 
consider  in  connection  with  the  circulatory  system,  (i)  the 
lymphatics,  which  are  vessels  that  convey  back  the  lymph  (the 
fluid  which  exudes  through  the  thin  walls  of  the  blood-capillaries) 
to  the  large  veins  near  to  their  entrance  into  the  heart,  and  (2) 
the  large  lymph  spaces  contained  in  the  serous  memhranes. 

The  Heart. 

This  is  the  great  central  pump  of  the  circulatory  system.  It 
is  contained  in  the  chest  or  thorax.  It  lies  between  the  right 
and  left  lungs  (fig,.  207),  and  is  enclosed  in  a  covering  called 
the  pericardium.  The  pericardium  is  an  instance  of  a  serous 
membrane.  Like  all  serous  membranes  it  consists  of  two  layers ; 
each  consists  of  fibrous  tissue  containing  a  large  amount  of  elastic 
fibres  ;  one  layer  envelopes  the  heart  and  forms  its  outer  covering 
or  epicardium  ;  this  is  the  visceral  layer  of  the  pericardium  ;  the 
other  layer  of  the  pericardium,  called  its  parietal  layer,  is  situated 
at  some  little  distance  from  the  hearty  being  attached  below  to  the 
diaphragm,  the  partition  between  the  thorax  and  the  abdomen. 
The  visceral  and  parietal  layers  are  continuous  for  a  short  distance 
along  the  great  vessels  at  the  base  of  the  heart,  and  so  form  a  closed 
sac.  This  sac  is  lined  by  endothelium;  in  health  it  contains 
just  enough  lymph  to  lubricate  the  two  surfaces  and  enable 
them  to  glide  over  each  other  smoothly  during  the  movements 
of  the  heart.  The  presence  of  elastic  fibres  in  the  epicardium 
enables  it  to  follow  without  hindrance  the  changing  shapa 
of  the  heart  itself;  but  the  parietal  layer  of  the  pericardium 
appears  to  be  inextensible,  and  so  it  limits  the  dilatation  of 
the  heart. 
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The  pericardiam  \m  a  comp&ntiTelf  limple  serous  membnuie,  becaiue  the 
□rgBQ  it  encloBes  is  ft  single  one  of  eimple  external  form.  All  «eroas 
membranes  are  of  similar  structure  :  thiia  the  pleura  which  encloses  the 
Inng-,  and  the  peritoneum  which  encloses  the  abdominal  riscera  differ  from 
it  only  in  anatomical  arrangenieat.  The  great  ctomplexitj  of  the  peiitoneam 
is  dne  to  its  enclosing  so  many  organs.  Every  serous  membrane  consists 
of  a  Tisceral  layer  applied  to  the  organ  or  oi^ans  it  encloses ;  and  a  parietal 
layer  continuons  with  this  iu  contiguity  with  the  parietes  or  body-walls. 

The  ChambeTB  of  the  Heart. — Tlie  interior  of  the  heart  b 
divided  by  a  longitudinal  partition  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form 
two  chief  chambera  or  cavities—right  and  left.  Each  of  these 
chambers  is  again  subdivided  transversely  into  an  upper  and  a 


DJaphrBgin. 
fig.  ID?,— Vicvot  b«rt  aod  liuiKtlniitu.    Thefnnt  portion  at  Hit  chett-nsll  wd  tlie 
outer  orpariflat  Uyen  of  lh«  pleora  uid  pericardium  have  Ikcd  rauoTod.    Tha  lungfl 
arc  partly  coUapeed. 

lower  portion,  called  respectively,  auricle  and  ventricle,  which 
freely  liommunicate  one  with  the  other ;  the  aperture  of  communi- 
cation, however,  is  guarded  by  valves,  so  disposed  as  to  allow 
blood  to  pass  freely  from  the  auricle  into  the  veutncte,  but  not  in 
the  opposite  direction.  There  are  thus  four  cavities  iu  the  heart 
— the  auricle  and  ventricle  of  one  side  being  quite  separate  from 
those  of  the  other  (figs.  208,  209). 

Siffkt  Auricle. — The  right  auricle  is  situated  at  the  right 
part  of  the  base  of  the  heart  in  front.  It  is  a  thin  walled 
cavity  of  more  or  less  t]uadrilateral  shape,  prolonged  at  one  comer 
into  a  tongue-shaped  portion,  the  right  auricular  appendix,  which 
slightly  overlaps  the  exit  of  the  great  artery,  the  aorta,  from 
the  heart. 
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The  interior  ia  smooth,  being  lined  with  the  general  hnii^  of 
the  heart,  the  mdocardium,  find  into  it  open  the  eaperior  tuid 
inferior  veniD  ctiTtG,  or  great  veins,  which  convey  the  blood  from 


Pig.  K18.— The  right  •uride  and  ventride  opened,  end  >  part  of  their  right  ind  enWrior 
mill  nmond,  h  u  to  ihow  their  interior.  1-— i.  luperior  reiu  an;  i,  inferior 
yam  can :  >'.  hepatic  Tcine  cot  ahcrt ;  },  li^ht  auricle ;  i'.  placed  Id  the  lom  onlia, 
belovwhiehiatheSiutkchiuiTatve;  j",  i>  pieced  cloeetA  the  apflTtnre  of  the  eoroiury 
leia;  +  +,|ila(»l  in  the  uiricuIo-Tentricular  gnxiTe,  when  ■  lUiRilw  portiooof  the 
■djaant  widlt  of  the  auricle  udventrictehu  been  preeemd;  4.  4>  ^rity  of  the  right 
notriele,  the  nppa  figure  ie  immediatelT  below  the  KmilDnai  vilm ;  4'.  large  rnluTuiia 
<unc«  or  mnicHlDi  papUluic  •,.  ;',  s".  tricuspid  vain  ;  G,  placed  ia  the  inUtioi  ol 
(he  pulmnnair  aiterf.  a  part  of  the  anterior  wall  of  that  Teaeel  baring  been  remored. 
and  a  itanaw  portion  of  it  pnaerved  at  ile  commencement  where  the  nmlluniT  Taliee 

8,  IMeoding  part  or  "inue  of  the  arch  lovered  at  ile  commencement  by  the  auricniar 
appendix  uia  pulmonajy  artery ;  9,  placed  between  the  innominate  aiid  left  <!arotid 
anolea ;  10.  appendix  of  the  left  auncle ;  1 1 ,  1 1 ,  the  outaide  of  the  left  ventricle,  (he 
lower  flgun  near  the  apei.    (Allen  ThomKm.) 

all  parte  of  the  body  to  the  heart.  The  opening  of  the  inferior 
cava  is  protected  and  partly  covered  by  a  membrane  called  the 
Hwtackian  valve.  In  the  posterior  nail  of  the  auricle  is  a  slight 
depression  called  the  fotta  ovaiis,  which  corrraponds  to  an  opening 
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between  the  right  and  left  auricles  which  eiiats  in  fostal  life. 
The  coronary  timie,  or  the  dilated  portion  of  the  right  coronary 
vein,  also  opens  into  this  chamber. 


Piff*  tog-— The  ]«ft  auricle  mid  Teotariclc  opened  bod  ■.  jmwt  ol  thrir  & 
""' ""■       '      "^^  — ■' ^~  ~~'~~7  Zuu  been  dividod  Ht  Its 


t.— The  pnlnioiian 
tbe 


itride  u  carried  a  i 


the  li-ft  baadnf  i';  7,  a  iulttdw  portjon  of  the  wall  of  tho  auricle  ajid  ventricle pnaerred 

Kcu  to  become  vnf  much  thiuaer  to«'aji^  3".  at  the  upet ;  4.  a  Htdall  put  of  thft 
aulenor  wall  of  the  left  Tcnlricle  which  has  been  preservea  with  the  prineipal  anterior 
rolumna  catni'ii  ut  munculun  papillaris  attached  to  it ;  ^^  ^.  miuculi  papillarea ;  ^\  tbe 
".,1°.  ,.  .""_„!,  --^^j^piacedi™-  -"'-^  _',".,._*_"''_  -."....."..t 


ioofielf  tqcether;  7',  the  exterior  of  tlie  great  aortic  Hinui ;  tt,  the  nwt  of  Ibe  pulmonaiT 
artery  and  iti*  temllunar  valvee  -,  S\  the  lepaiated  poition  of  the  puliuonaty  artery 


Btlarbed  to  the  1 
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Sigkt  Vmtriclt. — The  right  ventricle  occupies  the  chief  part  of 
the  ant«rior  Burface  of  the  heart,  as  well  as  a  small  part  of  the 
posterior  surface ;  it  forms  the  right  margin  of  the  heart.  It 
takes  no  part  in  the  formation  of  the  apex.  On  section  its  cavity, 
in  consequence  of  the  encroachment  upon  it  of  the  septum  ventri- 
oulonun,  is  semilunar  or  crescentrc  (fig.  210);  into  it  are  two 
openings,  the  auriculo-ventricular  at  the  base  and  the  opening 
of  the  pulmonary  artery  also  at  the  base,  but  more  to  the  left ; 
both  orifices  are  guarded  by  Talves,  the  former  called  trieutpid 
and  the  latter  wmilunar.  In  this  ventricle  are  also  the  pro- 
jections of  the  muscular  tissue  called  columnm  eameae  (described 
at  length  p.  210). 

Left  Auricle. — The  left  auricle  is  situated  at  the  left  and  posterior 
part  of  the  base  of  the  heart,  and  is  best  seen  from  behind.  It  is 
quadrilateral,  and  receives  on  either  side  two  pulmonary  veins. 


CuTtty  of  left  reutrklr. 


Tig.  110.— TnuuTeiK  section  of  biiUodt'i  heart  Id  laUM  of  cudnveric  rigidity.    (Ualtuu.j 

The  auricular  appendix  is  the  only  part  of  the  auricle  seen  from 
the  front,  and  corresponds  with  that  on  the  right  side,  but  is 
thicker,  and  the  interior  is  smoother.  The  left  auricle  is  only 
slightly  thicker  than  the  right.  The  left  auriculo- ventricular 
orifice  is  oval,  and  a  little  smaller  than  that  on  the  right  side. 
There  is  a  depression  on  the  septum  between  the  auricles,  which  is 
a  vestige  of  the  foramen  between  them,  that  exists  in  fcetal  life. 

Left  renfric/f.— Though  taking  part  to  a  comparatively  slight 
extent  in  the  anterior  surface,  the  left  ventricle  occupies  the 
chief  part  of  the  posterior  surface.  In  it  are  two  openings  very 
close  together,  viz.  the  auriculo- ventricular  and  the  aortic,  guarded 
by  the  valves  corresponding  to  those  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart, 
viz.  the  bicfitpid  or  mitral  and  the  temiluTtar.  The  firat  opening 
is  at  the  left  and  back  part  of  the  base  of  the  ventricle,  and  the 
aortic  in  front  and  towards  the  right.  In  this  ventricle,  as  in  the 
right,  are  the  columnte  cameee,  which  are  smaller  but  more 
closely  reticulated.     They  are  chiefly  found  near  the  apex  and 
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along  the  poeterior  wall.  They  will  be  agaio  referred  to  with  the 
deecription  of  the  valves.  The  walls  of  the  left  Tentricle,  which 
are  nearly  half  an  inch  in  thioknesa,  are,  with  the  exception  of  the 
apex,  about  three  times  as  thick  as  those  of  the  right. 

Capacity  of  the  Chambera. — During  life  each  ventricle  is 
capable  of  containii^  about  three  ounces  of  blood.  The  capacity 
of  the  auricles  after  death  is  rather  less  than  that  of  the 
ventricles:  the  tfaickneaa  of  their  walls  is  oonsiderably  leas. 
The  latter  condition  is  adapted  to  the  small  amount  of  force 
which  the  auricles  require  in  order  to  empty  themselves  into 
their  adjoining  ventricles  ;  the  foimer  to  the  circumstance  of  the 
ventricles  being  partly  filled  with  blood  before  the  auricles  contract. 

Slse  and  Weight  of  the  Heart. — The  heart  is  about  5  inches 
long  (about  126  cm.),  3  J  inches  (8  cm.)  greatest  width,  and  2^ 
inches  (63  om.)  in  its  extreme  thickness.     The  average  weight  of 


ng.tii.— Network  of  miuculu'flbnafnimlhr  hMrt  of  ■  pig.  Tha  nndci  u«  well  ibaini 
X45»-    (KleiiiMd  Nobis  HmJili.) 

the  heart  in  the  adult  is  from  9  to  ro  ounces  (about  300  grma.) ; 
its  weight  gradually  increases  throughout  life  till  middle  age  ; 
it  diminishes  in  old  &g0. 

Structure. — The  walls  of  the  heart  are  constructed  almost 
entirely  of  layers  of  muscular  fibres  (p.  94)  ;  but  a  ring  of  con- 
nective tissue,  to  which  some  of  the  muscular  fibres  are  attached, 
is  inserted  between  each  auricle  snd  ventricle,  and  forma  t!ie 
boundary  of  the  attrutvlo'ventricular  opening.  Fibrous  tissue  also 
exists  at  the  origins  of  the  pulmonary  artery  and  aorta. 

The  muscular  fibres  of  each  auricle  are  in  part  continuous  witli 
those  of  the  other,  and  partly  separate;  and  the  same  remark 
holds  true  for  the  ventricles.  Some  muscular  fibres  also  pass 
across  the  tendinous  ring  which  aeparatca  each  auricle  from  the 
corresponding  ventricle. 

Endooardium. — As  the  heart  is  clothed  on  the  outside  by  tlie 
epicardium,  so  its  cavities  are  lined  by  a  smooth  and  sliining 
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membrane,  or  endocardium,  which  is  directly  continuous  with  the 
internal  lining  o(  the  arteries  and  veins.  The  endocardium  is 
composed  of  connective  tissue  with  a  large  admixture  of  elastie 
fibres ;  its  inner  surface  is  covered  hj  endothelium.  Here  and 
there  unstriped  muscular  fibres  are  sometimes  found  in  the  tissue 
of  the  endocardium. 

TalTos. — The  arrangement  of  the  heart's  valves  is  such  that 
the  blood  can  pass  only  in  one  direction  (fig.  212), 

The  tricKtpid  valve  (5,  fig.  zo8)  presents  three  principal  cuapa 
or  subdivisions,  and  the  mitral  or  hievtpid  valve  has  two  such 
portions  (6,  fig.  209).     But  in  both  valves  there  is  between  each 


Hg.  111.— Uugnmof  tbBditol&UDii  thitmgli  Uw  hiut.    (Dalton.) 

two  principal  portions  a  smaller  one  :  so  that  more  properly,  the 
tricuspid  may  be  described  as  consisting  of  six,  and  the  mitral  of 
four,  portions.  Each  portion  is  of  triangular  form.  Its  base  is 
continuous  with  the  bases  of  the  neighbouring  portions,  so  as 
to  form  an  annular  membrane  around  the  a uriculo- ventricular 
opening,  and  is  fixed  to  a  tendinous  ring  which  encircles  the 
orifice  between  the  auricle  and  ventricle  and  receives  the  inser- 
tions of  the  muscular  fibres  of  both.  In  each  principal  cusp  may 
be  distinguished  a  central  part,  extending  from  base  to  apex,  and 
including  about  half  its  width.  It  is  thicker  and  much  tougher 
than  the  border  pieces  or  edges. 

Wliile  the  bases  of  the  cusps  of  the  valves  are  fixed  to  the 
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tendinous  rings,  their  ventricular  surface  and  borders  are  fastened 
by  slender  tendinous  fibres,  the  chordce  tendineasy  to  the  internal 
surface  of  the  walls  of  the  ventricles,  the  muscular  fibres  of  which 
project  into  the  ventricular  cavity  in  the  form  of  bundles  or  columns 
— the  colwnmcB  cameos.  These  columns  are  not  all  alike,  for  while 
some  are  attached  along  their  whole  length  on  one  side,  and  by 
their  extremities,  others  are  attached  only  by  their  extremities  > 
and  a  third  set,  to  which  the  name  musculi  papUlares  has  been 
given,  are  attached  to  the  wall  of  the  ventricle  by  one  extremity 
only,  the  other  projecting,  papilla-like,  into  the  cavity  of  the 
ventricle  (5,  fig.  209),  and  having  attached  to  it  chordae  tendinese. 
Of  the  tendinous  cords,  besides  those  which  pass  from  the  walls 
of  the  ventricle  and  the  musculi  papillares  to  the  margins  of  the 
valves,  there  are  some  of  especial  strength,  which  pass  from  the 
same  parts  to  the  edges  of  the  middle  and  thicker  portions  of  the 
cusps  before  referred  to.  The  ends  of  these  cords  are  spread  out 
in  the  substance  of  the  valve,  giving  its  middle  piece  its  peculiar 
strength  and  toughness ;  and  from  the  sides  numerous  other  more 
slender  and  branching  cords  are  given  off,  which  are  attached  all 
over  the  ventricular  surface  of  the  adjacent  •  border-pieces  of  the 
principal  portions  of  the  valves,  as  well  as  to  those  smaller 
portions  which  have  been  mentioned  as  lying  one  between  each  two 
principal  ones.  Moreover,  the  musculi  papillares  are  so  placed 
that,  from  the  summit  of  each,  tendinous  cords  proceed  to  the 
adjacent  halves  of  two  of  the  principal  divisions,  and  to  one 
intermediate  or  smaller  division,  of  the  valve. 

The  preceding  description  applies  equally  to  the  mitral  and 
tricuspid  valve ;  but  it  should  be  added  that  the  mitral  is  con- 
siderably thicker  and  stronger  than  the  tricuspid,  in  accordance 
with  the  greater  force  which  it  is  called  upon  to  resist 

The  semilunar  valves  guard  the  orifices  of  the  pulmonary  artery 
and  of  the  aorta.  They  are  nearly  alike  on  both  sides  of  the 
heart;  but  the  aortic  valves  are  altogether  thicker  and  more 
strongly  constructed  than  the  pulmonary  valves,  in  accordance 
with  the  greater  pressure  which  they  have  to  withstand.  Each 
valve  consists  of  three  parts  which  are  of  semilunar  shape,  the 
convex  margin  of  each  being  attached  to  a  fibrous  ring  at  the 
place  of  junction  of  the  artery  to  the  ventricle,  and  the  concave 
or  nearly  straight  border  being  free,  so  as  to  form  a  little  pouch 
like  a  watch-pocket  (7,  fig.  209).  In  the  centre  of  the  free  edge 
of  the  pouch,  which  contains  a  fine  cord  of  fibrous  tissue,  is  a 
small  fibrous  nodule,  the  corpus  Arantii,  and  from  this  and  from 
the  attached  border  fine  fibres  extend  into  every  part  of  the  mid 
substance  of  the  valve,  except  a  small  lunated  space  just  within 
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the  free  edge,  on  each  side  of  the  corpus  Anmtii.  Here  the  vaWe 
is  thinnest,  and  compoeed  of  little  more  than  the  endocardium. 
Thus  constructed  and  attached,  the  three  Bemilunor  pouches  are 
placed  side  by  side  around  the  arterial  orifice  of  each  ventricle ; 
they  are  separated  by  the  blood  passing  out  of  the  ventricle,  but 
immediately  afterwards  are  preHsed  together  so  as  to  prevent  any 
return  (6,  fig.  zo8,  and  7,  fig.  209).  Opposite  each  of  the 
semilunar  cusps,  both  in  tlie  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery,  there 
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Fig.  113.— Diagram  of  the  cinnlatiun. 

is  a  bulging  outwards  of  the  wall  of  the  vessel :  these  biilgings 
are  called  the  tintitet  of  Valsalva. 

Structure. — The  valves  of  the  heart  are  formed  of  a  lujer  of 
closely  woven  connective  and  elastic  tissue,  over  which,  on  every 
part,  the  endocardium  is  reflected. 

Course  of  the  Circulation. 

The  blood  is  conveyed  away  from  the  left  ventricle  (as  in  the 
diagram,  fig.  213)  by  the  aorto  to  the  arteries,  and  returned  to 
the   right  auricle    by  the  veint,    the   arteries    and   veins  being 
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oontiDuouB  with  each   other  at   the  far  end  by  meaoa  of   the 
eapillariet. 

From  the  right  auricle  the  blood  passes  to  the  right  ventriole, 
then  b;  the  pulmonary  artery,  which  divides  iuto  two,  one  for 
each  lung,  theu  through  the  pulmonaiy 
capillaries,  and  tlitough  the  pulmonary  veins 
(two  from  each  lung)  to  the  left  auricle. 
From  here  it  paases  into  the  left  Tentricte, 
which  brings  us  back  to  where  we  started 
from. 

The  complete  circulation  is  thus  made  up 

of  two  circuits,  the  one,  a  shorter  circuit  from 

the  right  side  of  tlie  heart  to  the  lungs  and 

back  again  to  the  left  aide  of  the  heart ;  the 

other  and  larger  circuit,  from  the  left  side 

of  the  heart  to  all  parts  of  the  body  and 

back  agaiu  to  the  right  side.     The  circula- 

tioHs  through  the   lungs    and  through  the 

system  generally  are  respectively  named  the 

Pulmonary  and   Systemic  or  leuer  aud 

greater  circulations.     It  will  be  noticed  also 

in  the   same    figure  that  a  portion  of  the 

stream  of  blood  having  been  diverted  once 

into  the  capillaries  of  the  intestinal  canal, 

aud   some  other    organs,  aud    gatliered   up 

agaiu  into  a  single  stream,  is  a  second  time 

divided   in    its  passage   through    the  liver, 

before  it  finally  reaches  the  heart  and  completes  a  revolution. 

This  subordinate  stream  through  the  liver  is  called  the  Portal 

circulation.      A  somewhat  similar  accessory  circulation  is  that 

through  the  kidneys,  called  the  Becal  circulation.    The  difference 

of  colours  in  fig.  213  indicates  roughly  the  difTerence  between 

arterial  and  vmout  blood.     The  blood  is  oxygenated  in  the  lungs, 

and  the  formation  of  oiyhtcmoglobin  gives  to  the  blood  a  bright 

red  colour.     This  oxygenated  or  arterial  blood  (contained  in  the 

pulmonary  veins,  the  left  aide  of  the  heart,  and  systemic  arteries) 

is  in  part  reduced  in  the  tissues,  and  the  dcoiygenated  htemoglobtn 

is  darker  in  tint  than  the  ojiyhtemoglobin  ;  this  venous  blood  passes 

by  the  systemic  veins  to  the  right  side  of  the  heart  and  pulmonary 

artery  to  the  lungs,  where  it  once  more  receives  a  fresh  supply  of 

ojygen, 

N.B.— It  should,  however,  be  Doted  Ihat  the  liinpa,  like  the  rest  ot  the 
Ixxly,  are  also  supplleil  with  arterial  blood,  which  reaches  it  by  the 
bi-oncbial  arteries. 
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The  Arteries. 


Distribution. — The  arterial  system  begins  at  the  left  Tentricle 
in  a  single  large  tnink,  the  aorta,  which  almost  immediately  after 
its  origin  gives  off  in  the  thorax  three  large  branches  for  the 
supply  of  the  head,  neck,  and  upper  extremities ;  it  then  traverses 
the  thorax  and  abdomen,  giving  off  branches,  some  large  and 
some  small,  for  the  supply  of  the  various  organs  and  tissues 
it  passes  on  its  way.  In  the  abdomen  it  divides  into  two 
chief  branches,  for  the  supply  of  the  lower  extremities  The 
arterial  branches  wherever  given  off  divide  and  subdivide,  until 


Fig.  iij.— Tmurene  Kcthni  Ibmugh  &  Imi^  bnmcb  ot  tfa«  inferiot  guacoterK  uter;  of  ■ 
pig,  >,  endothdiil  inctobninE :  ■',  ttuuca  elutlci  lnt«u,  do  labendotbelM  Imjtr  it 
Hea;  M.rauKalar  titnira  medu,  oaDtaming  onlr  jl  f«v  wmvy  elEotio  Qtv«^  titi 
tvnics  elastics  ntfRia,  dividing  the  medu  from  ibe  connective-tiuue  Bdventltu,  a. 
(KkiaudNoUe  Smith.)    x  jjo. 

the  calibre  of  each  subdivision  becomes  very  minute,  and  these 
minute  vessels  lead  into  capillaries.  Arteries  are,  as  a  rule, 
placed  in  situations  protected  from  pressure  and  other  daugers, 
and  are,  with  few  exceptions,  straight  in  their  coiirse,  and  fre- 
quently commiuiicate  (anastomose  or  inosculate)  with  other  arteries. 
The  branches  are  usually  giveu  off  at  an  acute  angle,  and  the 
sum  of  the  sectional  areas  of  the  branches  of  an  artery  generally 
exceeds  that  of  the  parent  trunk  ;  and  as  the  distance  from  the 
origin  is  increased,  the  area  of  the  combined  branches  is  increased 
also.  After  death,  arteries  are  usually  found  dilated  (not  col- 
lapsed as  the  veins  are)  and  empty,  and  it  was  to  this  fact  that 
their  name  (a/tnrpta,  the  windpipe)  was  giveu  them,  as  the  ancients 
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believed  that  they  conveyed  air  to  the  various  parts  of  the  body. 
As  regards  the  arterial  system  of  the  lungs,  the  pulmonary  artery 
is  distributed  much  as  the  arteries  belonging  to  the  general 
systemic  circulation. 

Stnicture, — The  walls  of  the  arteries  are  composed  of  three  coats, 
termed  (a)  the  external  or  tunica  adventitia,  {h)  the  middle  or 

tunica  media,  and  (c)  the  internal  or 
tunica  intima. 

(a)  The  extemcU  coat  or  ttmica 
adventitia  (figs.  214  and  2 1 5,  a),  the 
strongest  and  toughest  part  of  the 
wall  of  the  artery,  is  formed  of  areolar 
tissue,  with  which  is  mingled  through- 
out a  network  of  elastic  fibres.  At 
the  inner  part  of  this  outer  coat 
the  elastic  network  forms,  in  some 
arteries,  so  distinct  a  layer  as  to 
be  sometimes  called  the  external 
elastic  coat  (fig.  215,  e), 

(6)  The  middle  coat  (fig.  215,  m) 
is  composed  of  both  muscular  and 
elastic  fibres,  with  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  areolar  tissue.  In  the  larger 
arteries  (fig.  217)  its  thickness  is 
comparatively  as  well  as  absolutely 
much  greater  than  in  the  small  ones ;  it  constitutes  the  greater 
part  of  the  arterial  wall.  The  muscular  fibres  are  unstriped 
(fig.  216),  and  are  arranged  for  the  most  part  transversely  to 
the  long  axis  of  the  artery;  while  the  elastic  element,  taking 
also  a  trans vei-se  direction,  is  disposed  in  the  form  of  closely 
interwoven  and  branching  fibres,  which  intersect  in  all  parts 
the  layers  of  muscular  fibres.  In  arteries  of  various  sizes  there 
is  a  difference  in  the  proportion  of  the  muscular  and  elastic 
element,  elastic  tissue  preponderating  in  the  largest  arteries,  and 
unstriped  muscle  in  those  of  medium  and  small  size. 

(c)  The  internal  coat  is  formed  by  a  layer  of  elastic  tissue, 
called  the  fenestrated  membrane  of  ffenle.  Its  inner  surface  is 
lined  with  a  delicate  layer  of  elongated  endothelial  •  cells  (fig. 
215}  ^)»  which  make  it  smooth,  so  that  the  blood  may  flow  with 
the  smallest  possible  amount  of  resistance  from  friction. 

Immediately  external  to  the  endothelial  lining  of  the  artery 
is  fine  connective  tissue  {sub-endothelial  layer\  with  branched 
corpuscles.  Thus  the  internal  coat  consists  of  three  parts,  (a)  an 
endothelial  lining,  (6)  the  sub-endothelial  layer,  and  (c)  elastic  layer. 


FSg.  216.— MoBcular  libi-e-oells  from 
hiunan  arteries,  magnified  150 
diameters.  (Kulliker^  a.  Nu- 
cleus, h.  A  fibre- cell  treated 
with  aoetie  acid. 
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Fata  Vaiorum. — The  walla  of  the  arteries  are,  like  other  partit 
of  the  body,  supplied  with  little  arteries,  endiug  in  capillariea  and 
veine,  which,  branching  throughout  the  external  coB't,  extend  for 
some  distance  into  the  middle,  but  do  not  reach  the  internal  coat. 
These  nutrient  vessels  are  called  vata  vaiorutn. 

Sferva. — Moet  of  the  arteries  are  surrounded  by  a  plexus  of 
«ympathetic  nerves,  which  twine  around  the  vessel  very  much 


Bnb-endotheliiil  Itjtt, 


Tig.  117.— TraiuveiH  Kctinn  ol  aorta  thiuugli  intenul  utd  about  LaU 

(ike  ivy  round  a  tree :  and  ganglia  are  found  at  frequent  in- 
tervals. They  terminate  in  a  plexus  between  the  muscular 
fibres  (fig.  218). 

The  Veins. 
DUtribulion. — The  venous  system  begins  in  small  vessels  which 
■are  slightly  larger  than  the  capillaries  from  which  they  spring. 
These  vessels  are  gathered  up  into  larger  and  latter  trunks  until 
they  terminate  {as  regards  the  systemic  circulation)  in  the  two 
veiiee  cavie  and  the  corouai'y  veins,  which  enter  the  right  auricle, 
«nd  (as  regftrJa  the    pulmonary  circulation)  in  four  pulmonary 
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veins,  which  enter  tlie  left  auricle.  The  total  capacity  of  the 
veins  diminishes  as  they  approach  the  heart ;  but,  as  a  rule, 
their  capacity  is  two  or  three  times  that  of  their  correspoDd- 
iug  arteries.  The  pulmonary  veius,  however,  are  an  exception 
to  this  rule,  as  they  do  not  exceed  in  capacity  the  pulmonary 
arteries.  The  veins  are  found  after  death  more  or  less  collapsed, 
owing  to  their  want  of  elasticity.  They  are  usually  distributed 
in  a  superficial  and  a  deep  set  which  communicate  frequently  in 
their  course. 

Struetwe. — In  structure  the  coats  of  veins  bear  a  general  re- 
rcaemblance  to  those  of 
arteries  (fig.  219).  Thus, 
they  possess  out«r,  middle, 
and  internal  coats. 

(re)  The  outer  coat  is  con- 
structed of  areolar  tissue 
like  that  of  the  arteries, 
but  it  is  thicker.  In  some 
veins  it  contains  muscular 
fibi-es,  which  are  arranged 
longitudinally. 

(6)  The  middle  coat  is 
considerably  thinner  than 
that  of  the  arteries ;  it 
contains  circular  unstriped 
mnscular  fibres,  mingled 
with  a  few  elastic  fibres 
and  a  large  proportion  of 
m- „.  ii.™«~«™«f-.™-»-fl»o™.i„..i«-  white  fibrous  tissue.  Inthe 
iD  the  muKuimr  coat  oissmBiisrMrroi  Uic      large  veuiB,  near  the  heart, 

(rog.    (Arnold.)  1       ..  J 

namely,  the  vena  eavce  and 
pulmonary  veins,  the  middle  coat  is  replaced,  for  some  distance 
from  the  heart,  by  circularly  arranged  striped  musciOar  fibres, 
continuous  with  those  of  tlio  auricles.  Tlie  veins  of  bones,  and  of 
the  central  nervous  system  and  its  membranes  have  no  muscular 
tissue. 

(c)  The  internal  coat  of  veins  has  a  very  thin  fenestrated  mem- 
brane, which  may  be  absent  in  the  smaller  veins.  The  endothe- 
lium is  made  up  of  cells  elongated  in  the  direction  of  the  vessel, 
but  wider  than  in  the  arteries. 

Valvea. — The  chief  influence  which  the  veins  have  in  the 
circulation,  is  effected  with  the  help  of  the  valves,  contained  in  all 
veins  subject  to  local  pressure  from  the  muscles  between  or  near 
which  they  run.      The  general  construction  of    tliese  valves  is 
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similar  to  that  of  the  eemilunar  valves  of  the  aorta  find  pulmonary 
artery,  already  described ;  but  their  free  margins  are  turned  in  the 
opposite  direction,  i.e.,  tomardi  the  heart,  Bo  as  to  prevent  any  move- 
meat  of  blood  backward.     They  are  commonly  placed  in  pairs,  at 
various  distances  in  different 
veins,  but  almost  uniformly  in 
each  (fig.  a  jo).   In  the  smaller 
veins  single  valves  are  often 
met  with ;  and  three  or  four 
are  sometimes  placed  together, 
or  near  one  another,  in  the 
largest  veins,  such  as  the  sub- 
clavian, at  their  jnnctioo  with 
the  jugular  veins.    The  valves 
are  semilunar;  the  unattached 
edge  Ls  in  some  examples  con-         a 
cave,  in  others  straight   They 
are  composed  of  an  outgrowth        * 
of   the  snbendothelial   tissue 
covered     with     endothelium 
Their  situation  in  the  super- 
ficial veins  of  the  forearm  is 
readily  discovered  by  pressing 
along    their    surface,  in    the 

direction  opposite  to  the  ven<    Kg.  ng.—TnuunnM  iwctioa  Uiroagb  «  mull 

ou8cnrrent,.-.«.,fromtheelbow  Sl^iS'a^.'^^tSt  3nSi.?tfS:S! 
towards  the  wrist;  whenlittle       Ji!^,^^!^^7'^^!'''^t^-  ^-^^S^- 

'  the  letter  u  plued  In  the  lumBn  of  the 

swellings    (ng.  13Q,C)   appear  TnKl.i.EndotbelwlcellivitbDncleideu'lT 

.1  ...  t         L         ■       c  TiAibEeitbve  cells  mppearrerr  thick  from  thtr 

m  th3  position  of  each  pair  of  «)nt™cl*d  ^ste  J^>  xe^el.    OaWde  it 

valves.  These  swellings  at  5('^^e''taBi«^^ijn«^'™'iHii»'^m^i» 
once    disappear     when     the        «™i«ting  of  imstriped  muMuLu-  si™  dr- 

.  '^'^  ,  calArlyuTanRed;  theirnucleiueirelliHU. 

pressure  is  removed,  ■.  Part  of  iSe  tuai™  sdventitii  »howiQff 

Valves    are     not     equally        ti^rt^iJ?X?n'^n^o"%'h'o"cS^tiv<; 

numerous    in    all  veins,   and        '*"™'  f?*^"-    ■"■".?<»'  i(~i™iit 

..uu.v>v,-»    ."     M^.     Tv.",j,    ™.«  meigei  into  the  (urrouiiilinK  connectiie- 

in   many  thev  are  absent  alto-  «»iue.    t.  In  the  lumen  of  tie  vein.    The 

.L  mi.  .  »»*>*'  le"™  indiww  the  Hme  u  in  the 

gether.  They  are  most  numer-  uinr.  Tha  miucuiar  coat  of  the  vein  (n) 
ous  in  the  veins  of  the  eitremi-  J^^  '^^s^^'me'i^nd  NSbifsiuih!)"' 
ties,  aud  more  so  in  those  of 

the  leg  tlian  the  arm.  They  are  commonly  absent  in  veins  of 
less  than  a  line  in  diameter,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  there  are 
few  or  none  in  those  which  are  not  subject  to  muscular  pressure. 
Among  those  veins  which  have  no  valves  may  be  mentioned  the 
superior  and  inferior  vena  cava,  the  pulmonary  veins,  the  veins 
in  the  interior  of  the  cranium  and  vertebral  column,  the  veins 
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of  boue,  and  the  umbilical  vein.  The  valves  of  the  portal  tributarie 
are  very  inefficient 

Lympkatici    of   ArterUi    and   Fein*. — Lymphatic    spaces    are 


with  [KO  piiin  of  ymly 
theediieKirtlievalia 
■  awell{nginth«>BUua 


a.  n.  loneitudiiu]  nntioa  ot  n 
in  their  cloeed  aUla.  c.pOTtJoi 
ion  o(  ■  pwi  of  mlTBi. 


at  >  diitcEuud  v*in,  exliibittEif 


present  in  the  coats  of  both  arteries  and  veins.  In  the  external 
coat  of  large  vessels  they  form  a  plexus  ot  more  or  less  tubular 
vessels.     In  smaller  vessels  they  appear  as  spaces  lin^d  by  endo- 


thelium. Sometimes,  as  in  the  arteries  of  the  omentum,  mesentery, 
and  membranes  of  the  brain,  in  the  pulmonary,  hepatic,  and 
splenic  arteries,  the  spaces  are  coutiimous  with  veEsels  which 
distinctly  ensheath  them — perivoKtdar  lynqihatia  (fig,  222), 
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The  Capillaries. 

Ill  all  vascular  textures  except  Bome  ports  of  the  corpora  caver- 
noea  of  the  peais,  of  the  uterine  placeuta,  and  of  the  spleen, 
the  transmission  of  the  blood  from  the  minute  branches  of  the 
arteries  %o  the  minute  veins  is  effected  through  a  network  of 
capillaries. 

Their  walls  are  composed  of  endothelium — a  single  layer  of 


Pig.  3i2.'-'Siirfaoe  viev  of  au  uterr  fnim  the  mflBBntery  of  m  fmH*,  eaflhe&thed 
in  A  pqrl-vuKulAr  l^pfaatic  veweL-  a.  Uk  artery,  with  itfl  dnular  mii»- 
cnlar  co«t  (media}  indK»Ud  b^  brotd  tTH-DBTme  morkingft,  with  ui  india- 

endMhelikl  membnine,    iKlein  and NoUeSmiUi.) 

elongated  flattened  and  nucleated  cells,  so  joined  and  dovetailed 
together  as  to  forma  continuous  transparent  membrane  (fig.  123). 
Here  and  there  the  endothelial  cells  do  not  fit  quite  accurately ; 
the  spat^  is  filled  up  with  cement  material ;  these  spots  are 
called  ptewio-stomata. 

The  diameter  of  the  capillary  vessels  varies  somewhat  in  the 
diiferent  tissues  of  the  body,  the  must  common  size  being  about 
y^iPfth  of  an  inch  ( 1 3  ft).  Among  the  smallest  may  be  mentioned 
those  of  the  brain,  and  of  the  folJicleB  of  the  mucous  membrane 
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of  the  iDteBtinee;  among  the  largest,  those  of  the  skin,  lungs,  and 
especially  those  of  the  roedulla  of  bones. 

The  rize  of  capillaries  varies  necessarily  in  different  anim&Is  in 


ibawiDK  the  onelMtsd 


caentumot  rabbit,  ibawiDK  Ui 
composed.    (Ktein  and  Noble 

relation  to  the  size  of  their  blood-corpuscles:  thus,  in  the  Proteus, 
the  capillary  circulation  can  Just  be  discerned  with  the  naked  eya 


14.— NrtKotk  of  iM[ii1lary  rvK- 
cApUluies 

Qjf  ring  powe 


kIj  of^Uw  a^r-jells  of  the  home's  Fiif,  las.— Iiiject*d<*pil- 

(Shaipey.) 


Thefonn  of  the  capillary  network  presents  considerable  variety 
in  the  different  tissues  of  the  body :  the  varieties  consist 
principally  of  modifications  of  two  chief  kinds  of  mesh,  the 
rounded  and  the  elongated.     That  kind  in  which  the  meshes  or 
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interepocea  have  a  roundiBh  form  is  the  most  common,  aud 
prevails  in  those  parts  in  which  the  capillary  network  is  most 
dense,  Hucb  aa  the  lungs  (Rg.  224),  most  glands  and  mucous 
membranes,  and  the  cutis.  The  meshes  of  this  kind  of  network 
are  not  quite  circular  but  more  or  less  angular,  sometimes  pre- 
senting a  nearly  regular  quadrangular  or  polygonal  fonn,  but 

Lympfaatin  LfapbMtia   at   bai 

■Ad  neck,  1  ud  Dsck,  left. 

Bight  intoiu  Thonelo  duet. 

^•^  ■"'"^  I*ft  nbtbrkn  ™n.  .j 

Lyapbitica 


IliDnde  duct. 


being  more  frequently  irregular.  The  capillary  network  with 
elongated  meshes  Is  observed  in  parts  in  whicli  the  vessels  are 
arranged  among  bundles  of  fine  tubes  or  fibres,  aa  in  muscles  and 
nerves.  In  such  parts,  the  meshes  form  parallelograms  (Kg.  235), 
the  short  sides  of  which  may  be  from  three  to  eight  or  ten  times 
less  than  the  long  ones ;  the  long  sides  are  more  or  less  parallel 
to  the  long  axis  of  the  libres. 
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The  nvmber  of  the  capillaries  and  the  the  of  the  meifui  Id 
diHerent  parts  detercaine  in  general  the  degree  of  vatadcariiy  of 
those  parts.  The  capillary  network  is  closest  in  the  lungs  and 
in  the  choroid  coat  of  tlie  eye. 

It  may  be  held  as  a  general  rule,  that  the  more  active  the 
functions  of  an  organ  are,  the  more  vascular  it  is.  Hence  the 
narrowness  of  the  interspaces  in  all  glandular  oceans,  in  mucous 
membranes,  and  in  growing  parts,  and  their  much  greater  width 
in  bones,  ligaments,  and  other  tough  and  comparatively  inactive 
tiasues. 

Lymphatdo  Tessels. 

The  blood  leaves  the  heart  by  the  arteries ;  it  retiums  to  the 
heart  by  the  veins ;  but  this  last  statement  requires  modification, 


Fig.  »7. — Buperfldal  iTmphatica  of  riffht  Bioin  and  upper  put  ui  UijkI>.  l- — 
1.  tTppet  inguiiul  glanda.  i,  i'.  Lmrsr  pr  inguinal  or  fenipml  bIibim.  3,  j'. 
Flexiu  of  lymphatka  In  tbs  coune  of  the  long  sapheiioiu  vela,     [Masca^.) 

for  iu  the  capillaries  some  of  the  blood-plasma  escapes  into  the 
cell  spaces  of  the  tissues  and  uourishes  the  tissue-elemeuta. 
This  fluid,  which  is  called  lymph,  is  gathered  up  and  carried  back 
again  into  the  blood  by  a  system  of  vesselit  called  lymphatieg. 
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The  principal  vessels  of  the  lymph&tic  syBtem  are,  in  structure, 
like  amall  thin-walled  veins,  provided  with  numerous  valves.  The 
betkded  appearance  of  the  lymphatic  vessula  shown  in  figs.  227 
and  228  is  due  to  the  presence  of  these  vaWea.  They  com- 
mence in  fine  microscopic  lymph-capillarie»y  in  the  organs  and 


„ ..     , u  have  been  opfncScin  the  left  nide,  uA 

ilie  left  miiaUDft  detubed  utd  thnnni  outnidi  orer  the  left  um,  bo  on  la  eipotek 
neat  part  of  itji  deep  mrtajx.  'n»  prindpal  IrmphAtiG  veviHele  and  ffluidit  aiu  nhowD 
ontbeaideoftlwbBulBiidlHiS  Ukdlntbe  neck,  MilK  and  mediutinuin.  Betweeo 
thflleft  intemnljugulnr  rein  and  the  oomnunicAzotJdarleo'.  the  upp*^  utcenitiDK  nrt 
of  tlie  thoneio  durt  nuifced  i,  nad  abere  IUe>  and  deHcvudin^  to  1,  the  &rch  and  luX 
part  of  the  dnrt.  Hm  tetiniDatlaii  of  tibe  upper  Irmphatici*  of  the  diaphtaHm  la  the 
inediaitinal  glanda.  sa  well  ba  the  cardiac  and  the  deep  ipammar?  Ijinphatlc*,  in  alu 

tissues  of  the  body,  and  they  end  in  two  trunks  which  open 
into  the  large  veins  near  the  heart  (fig.  226).  The  fluid  which 
they  contain,  unlike  the  blood,  passes  only  in  one  direction, 
namely,  from  the  fine  branches  to  the  trunk,  and  so  to  the 
lai^e  veins,  on  entering  which  it  is  mingled  with  the  stream 
of  blood  and   forma  part  of    its  constituents.     In  fig.  226  the 
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greater  part  of  the  contents  of  the  If  lapbatic  system  of  vessels 

will  be  seen  to  pass  through  a  uoraparatively  large  truuk  called 
the  thoracic  dvct,  which  fiuall; 
empties  its  oontents  into  the  hlood- 
stream,  at  the  junction  of  the  in- 
ternal jugular  and  snbclaTian  veins 
of  the  left  side.  There  ie  a  smaller 
duct  on  the  right  side.  The  lym- 
phatic vessels  of  the  intestinal  canal 
are  called  lactealt,  because  during 
digestion  the  fluid  contained  in 
them  resembles  milk  in  appearance ; 
and  the  lymph  in  the  Ucteals  during 
the  period  of  digestion  is  called  ehyU. 
There  is  no  distinction  of  struc- 
ture, however,  between  lacteals  and 
lymphatics,  lu  some  parta  of  its 
course  the  lymph -stream  passes 
through  lymphatic  glands,  to  be 
described  later  on. 

Origin  of  Lymph  Capillariet. — 
The  lymphatic  capillaries  commence 
most  commonly  either  (a)  in  cloaely- 
meehed  networks,  or  (b)  in  irregular 
lacunar  spaces  between  the  various 
structures  of  which  the  different 
organs  are  composed.  In  serous 
membranes  such  as  the  onientum 
and  mesentery  they  occur  as  a  con- 
nected system  of  very  irregular 
branched  spaces  partly  occiipied  by 
connective-tissue  corpuscles,  and 
in  these  and  other  varieties  of 
connective  tissue,  the  cell  spaces 
communicate  freely  with  regular 
lymphatic  vessels.  In  many  cases, 
though  they  are  formed  mostly  by 
the  chinks  and  crannies  between  the 
blood  vessels,  secreting  ducts,  and 
other  parts  which  may  happen  to 
form  the  framework  of  the  organ 

in    which    they  exist,    they    are    lined   by    a   distinct  layer  of 

endothelium. 

The  lacteals  offer  an  illustration  of  another  mode  of  origin. 
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namely  (c)  in  blind  dilated  eitremitJeB  in  the  villi  of  the  Bmall 
intestine.     (See  fig.  38,  p.  29.) 

Structure  of  Lymph  Capillariei. — The  structure  of  lymphatic 
capillariea  is  very  similar  to  that  of  blood-capillaries ;  their  walk 
consist  of  a  single  layer  oC  elongated  endothelial  celb  with 
s  outline,  which  cohere  along  their  edges  to  form  a  delicate 

mbrane.     They  differ  from  blood -capillaries  mainly  in  their 
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larger  and  very  variable  calibre,  and  in  their  numerous  communi- 
cations with  the  spaces  of  the  lymph-canalicular  system. 

In  certain  parts  of  the  body,  ttomala  exist,  by  which  lymphatic 
capillaries  directly  commiinicat«  with  part«  formerly  supposed  to 
be  closed  cavities.  They  have  been  found  in  the  pleura,  and  in 
other  serous  raembrancB ;  a  serous  cavity  thus  forms  a  large 
lymph-sinus  or  widening  out  of  the  lymph-capillary  system  with 
which  it  directly  communicates. 

A  very  typical  plexus  of  lympliatic  capillaries  is  seen  in  the 
central  tendon  of  the  diaphragm.  Fig.  230  represents  the  appear- 
ance presented  after  staining  with  silver  nitrate. 
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CHAPTER   XIX. 

THE    CIBCULATION    OF    THE    BLOOD. 

In  the  preceding  chapter,  we  have  seen  what  the  course  of  the 
circulation  is,  and  we  have  devoted  considerable  space  to  a  study 
of  the  structure  of  the  heart  and  vessels.  We  have  now  to 
approach  the  more  strictly  physiological  side  of  the  subject,  and 
study  th^  means  by  which  the  blood  is  kept  in  movement,  so  that 
it  may  convey  nutriment  to  all  parts,  and  remove  from  those  parts 
the  waste  products  of  their  activity. 

Previous  to  the  time  of  Harvey,  the  vaguest  notions  prevailed 
regarding  the  use  and  movements  of  the  blood.  The  arteries 
were  supposed  by  some  to  contain  air,  by  others  to  contain  a 
more  subtle  essence  called  animal  spirits  ;  the  animal  spirits  were 
supposed  to  start  from  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  and  they  were 
controlled  by  the  soul  which  was  situated  in  the  pineal  gland. 
How  the  animal  spirits  got  into  the  arteries  was  an  anatomical 
detail  which  was  bridged  across  by  the  imagination. 

There  was  an  idea  that  the  blood  moved,  but  this  was  con- 
sidered to  be  a  haphazard,  to  and  fro  movement,  and  confined  to 
the  veins.  The  proofs  that  the  movement  is  a  movement  in  a 
circle  were  discovered  by  William  Harvey,  and  to  this  eminent 
discoverer  also  belongs  the  credit  of  pointing  out  the  methods  by 
which  every  physiological  problem  must  be  studied.  In  the  first 
place  there  must  be  correct  anatomical  knowledge,  and  in  the 
second  there  must  be  experiment,  by  which  deductions  from 
structure  can  be  tested ;  moreover,  this  second  method  is  by  far 
the  more  important  of  the  two.  Harvey's  proofs  of  the  circulation 
came  under  both  these  heads.  The  structural  or  anatomical  facts 
upon  which  he  relied  were  the  following : 

1.  The  existence  of  two  distinct  sets  of  tubes  in  connection 
with  the  heart,  namely  the  arteries  and  the  veins. 

2.  The  existence  in  one  of  these,  the  veins,  of  valves  which 
would  only  allow  the  passage  of  the  blood  in  one  direction. 

His  experimental  facts  were  the  following  : 

3.  That  the  blood  spurts  with  great  force  and  in  a  jerky 
manner  from  an  artery  opened  during  life,  each  jerk  corresponding 
with  a  beat  of  the  heart. 

4.  That  if  the  large  veins  near  the  heart  are  tied,  the  heart 
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becomes  pale,  flaccid,  and  bloodless,  and  on  removal  of  the  ligature 
the  blood  again  flows  into  the  heart. 

5.  If  the  aorta  is  tied,  the  heart  becomes  distended  with  blood, 
and  cannot  empty  itself  until  the  ligature  is  removed. 

6.  The  preceding  experiments  were  performed  on  animals,  but 
by  the  following  experiment  he  showed  that  the  circulation  is  a 
fact  in  man  also  ;  if  a  ligature  is  drawn  tightly  round  a  limb,,  no 
blood  can  enter  it^  and  it  becomes  pale  and  cold.  If  the  ligature 
is  somewhat  relaxed  so  that  blood  can  enter  but  cannot  leave  the 
limb,  it  becomes  swollen.  If  the  ligature  is  removed,  the  limb 
soon  regains  its  normal  appearance. 

7.  Harvey  also  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  is  general 
constitutional  disturbance  resulting  from  the  introduction  of  a 
poison  at  a  single  point,  and  that  this  can  only  be  explained  by  a 
movement  of  the  circulating  fluid  all  over  the  body. 

Since  Harvey's  time  many  other  proofs  have  accumulated  ;  for 
instance : — 

8.  If  an  artery  is  wounded,  heemorrhage  may  be  stopped  by 
pressure  applied  between  the  heart  and  the  wound ;  but  in  the 
case  of  a  wound  in  a  vein,  the  pressure  must  be  applied  beyond 
the  seat  of  injury. 

9.  If  a  substance  which,  like  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  can  be 
readily  detected,  is  injected  at  a  certain  point  into  a  blood  vessel, 
it  will  after  the  lapse  of  a  short  interval  have  entirely  traversed 
the  circulation  a^id  be  found  in  the  blood  collected  from  the  same 
point. 

10.  Our  increased  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  heart  and 
its  valves  has  shown  that  its  structure  is  such  as  to  permit  the 
blood  to  pass  in  one  direction  only. 

1 1 .  Perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  proof  of  the  circulation  is 
one  now  within  the  reach  of  every  student,  though  beyond  that  of 
Harvey.  It  consists  in  actually  seeing  the  passage  of  the  blood 
from  small  arteries  through  capillaries  into  veins  in  the  trans- 
parent parts  of  animals,  such  as  the  tail  of  a  tadpole  or  the  web 
of  a  frog's  foot.  Harvey  could  not  follow  this  part  of  the 
circulation,  for  he  had  no  lenses  sufficiently  powerful  to  enable 
him  to  see  it.  Harvey's  idea  of  the  circulation  here  was  that  the 
arteries  carried  the  blood  to  the  tissues,  which  he  considered  to  be 
of  the  nature  of  a  sponge,  and  the  veins  collected  the  blood  again, 
much  in  the  same  way  as  drainage  pipes  would  collect  the  water 
of  a  swamp.  The  discovery  that  the  ends  of  the  arteries  are 
connected  to  the  commencements  of  veins  by  a  definite  system  of 
small  tubes  we  now  call  capillaries,  was  made  by  Malpighi,  in  the 
year  1661.     He  first  observed  them  in  the  tail  of  the  tadpole, 

Q  2 
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and  Leeuwenhoek,  seven  years  later,  saw  the  circulation  in  the 
lung  of  the  frog. 

We  can  now  proceed  to  study  some  of  the  principles  on  which 
the  circulation  depends  : — 

The  simplest  possible  way  in  which  we  could  represent  the 
circulatory  system  is  shown  in  fig.  231  A.  Here  there  h  a  closed 
ring  containing  fluid,  and  upon  one  point  of  the  tube  is  an 
enlargement  (H)  which  will  correspond  to  the  heart.  It  is 
obvious  that  if  such  a  ring  made  of  an  ordinary  Higginson's 
syringe  and  a  tube  were  placed  upon  the  table,  there  would  be  no 
movement  of  the  fluid  in  it ;  in  order  to  make  the  fluid  move 
there  must  be  a  difibrence  of  pressure  between  different  parts  of 
the  fluid,  and  this  difference  of  pressure  is  caused  in  the  fluid  by 
the  pressure  on  it  of  the  heart  walls.  If,  for  instance,  one  takes 
the  syringe  in  one's  hand  and  squeezes  it,  one  imitates  a  con- 
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traction  of  the  heart :  if  the  syringe  has  no  valves,  the  fluid 
would  pass  out  of  each  end  of  it  in  the  direction  of  the  two 
arrows  placed  outside  the  ring.  When  the  pressure  on  the 
syringe  is  relaxed  (this  would  correspond  to  the  interval  between 
the  heart  beats),  the  fluid  would  return  into  the  heart  again  in 
the  direction  of  the  two  arrows  placed  inside  the  ring.  This, 
however,  would  be  merely  a  to  and  fro  movement,  not  a  circula- 
tion. Fig.  231  B  shows  how  this  to  and  fro  movement  could,  by 
the  presence  of  valves,  be  converted  into  a  circulation ;  when  the 
heart  contracts  the  fluid  could  pass  only  in  the  direction  of  the 
outer  arrow ;  when  the  heart  relaxes  it  could  pass  only  in  the 
direction  of  the  inner  arrow  ;  the  direction  of  both  arrows  is 
the  same,  and  so  if  the  contraction  and  relaxation  of  the  heart 
are  repeated  often  enough  the  fluid  will  move  round  and  round 
within  the  tubular  ring. 

The  main  factor  in  the  circulation  is  difference  of  pressure. 
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Fluid  always  flows  iu  the  direction  of  pr^sure  ;  it  could  no  more 
flow  from  a  place  where  the  pressure  is  low  to  where  it  is  high 
than  a  river  could  flow  uphill.  This  difference  of  pressure  is 
produced  in  the  first  instance  by  the  contraction  of  the  heart,  but 
we  shall  And  in  our  study  of  the  vesBelB  that  eome  of  this 
pressure  is  stored  up  in  the  elastic  arterial  walla,  and  keeps  up 
the  circulation  during  the  periods  of  rest  of  the  heart. 

Before  passing  on  to  couaider  the  physiology  of  heart-  and 
vessels  at  greater  length,  let  ua  take  a  few  types  of  the  circulatory 
system  from  different  parts  of  the  animal  kingdom. 

In  worms,  and  iu  the  lowest  vertebrate  Amphioxiu,  the  cir- 
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culatory  system  is  almost  as  simple  as  in  the  schema  just 
deecribed ;  the  heart  is  a  long  contractile  tutie  provided  with 
valves,  which  contracts  and  presses  the  blood  forwards  into  the 
aorta  at  its  anterior  end  ;  this  divides  into  arteries  for  the  supply 
of  the  body  ;  the  blood  paaseit  through  these  to  capillaries,  and  is 
collected  by  veins  which  converge  to  one  or  two  main  trunks  tbat 
enter  the  heart  at  its  posterior  end. 

In  fishes,  the  heart  is  a  little  more  complicated  ;  it  is  divided 
into  a  number  of  chambers  placed  in  single  file,  one  in  front  of 
the  other ;  the  most  posterior  which  receives  the  veins  ia  called 
the  siuus  venosus ;  this  contracts  and  forces  the  blood  into  the 
next  chamber,  called  the  auricle ;  this  forces  the  blood  into  the 
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next  cavity,  that  of  the  veatricle,  and  last  of  all  is  the  aortic  bulb, 
From  the  bulb,  branchee  pass  to  the  gilla  where  they  break  up 
tuto  capillaries,  and  the  blood  is  aerated  :  it  then  once  more 
enters  larger  vessels  which  unite  to  form  the  dorsal  aorta,  whence 
the  blood  is  distributed  by  arteries  to  all  parts  of  the  body  ;  here 
it  enters  the  systemic  capillarieB,  then  tbe  veinB  which  eutcr  the 
sinus  (whence  we  started)  by  a  few  large  trunks. 

Taking  the  frog  as  an  instance  oC  an  amphibian,  we  find  the 
heart  more  complex  still,  and  the  simple  peristaltic  action  of  the 
heart  muscle  as  we  have  described  it  in  the  hearts  of  worm  and 
tish,  becomes  correspondingly  modified.  There  is  only  one 
ventricle,  but  there  are  two  aviricles,  right  and  left 
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The  ventricle  contains  mixed  blood,  since  it  receives  arterial 
blood  from  the  left  auricle  (which  is  the  smaller  of  the  two),  and 
venous  blood  from  the  right  auricle  ;  the  right  auricle  receives  the 
venous  blood  from  the  sinus,  which  iu  tnru  receives  it  from  the 
syBtemic  veins.  The  left  auricle,  as  in  man,  receives  the  blood 
from  the  pulmonary  veins. 

When  the  ventricle  contracts,  it  forces  the  blood  onward  into 
the  aortic  bulb  which  divides  into  branches  on  each  side  for  the 
supply  of  the  head  (fig.  232,  i),  lungs  and  skin  (fig.  232,  3),  and 
the  third  branch  (fig.  232,  2)  unites  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite 
side  to  form  the  dorsal  aorta  for  the  supply  of  the  rest  of  the 
body. 

Passing    from    the    amphibians  to  the  reptiles,  we  find    the 
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divisiou  of  the  ventricle  into  two  beginning,  but  it  is  not  complete 
till  we  reach  the  birds.  The  heart  reaches  its  fullest  development 
in  mammals,  and  we  have  already  described  the  human  as  an 
example  of  the  mammalian  heart.  The  sinus  venosus  is  not 
present  as  a  distinct  chamber  in  the  mammalian  heart,  but  is 
represented  by  that  portion  of  the  right  auricle  at  which  the 
large  veins  enter. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

PHYSIOLOGY   OF    THE    HEART. 

The   Cardiao  Cycle. 

Thb  series  of  changes  that  occur  in  the  heart  constitutes  the 
cardiac  cycle.  This  must  be  distinguished  from  the  course  of  the 
circulation.  The  term  cycle  indicates  that  if  one  observes  the 
heart  at  any  particular  moment,  the  heart  from  that  moment 
onwards  undergoes  certain  changes  until  it  once  more  assumes 
the  same  condition  that  it  had  at  the  moment  when  the  observa- 
tion commenced,  when  the  cycle  is  again  repeated,  and  so  on. 
This  series  of  changes  consists  of  alternate  contraction  and 
relaxation.  Contraction  is  known  as  systole,  and  relaxation  as 
diastole. 

The  contraction  of  the  two  auricles  takes  place  simultaneously, 
and  constitutes  the  auricular  systole ;  this  is  followed  by  the 
simultaneous  contraction  of  the  two  ventricles,  ventricular  systole^ 
and  that  by  a  period  during  which  the  whole  of  the  heart  is  in 
a  state  of  diastole;  then  the  cycle  again  commences  with  the 
auricular  systole. 

Taking  7  2  as  the  average  number  of  heart  beats  per  minute, 
each  cycle  will  occupy  -^  oi  &  minute  or  a  little  more  than  o*8  of 
a  second.  This  may  be  approximately  distributed  in  the  following 
way : 

Auricular   systole   about   ci  +  Auricular    diastole   07  =  o"8 

Ventricular  systole  about  0*3  +  Ventricular  diastole  0*5  =  o'8 
Total     systole      about     0-4  +  Joint  auricular  and 

ventricular  diastole  0*4  =  o"8 

If  the  speed  of  the  heart  is  quickened,  the  time  occupied  by 
each  cycle  is  diminished,  but  the  diminution  affects  chiefly  the 
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diastole.  These  different  parts  of  the  cycle  must  next  be  studied 
in  detail. 

The  Auricular  Diastole, — During  this  time,  the  blood  from  the 
large  veins  is  flowing  into  the  auricles,  the  pressure  in  the  veins 
though  very  low  being  greater  than  that  in  the  empty  auricles. 
The  blood  expands  the  auricles,  and  during  the  last  part  of 
the  auricular  diastole  it  passes  on  into  the  ventricles.  The 
dilatation  of  the  auricles  is  assisted  by  the  elastic  traction  of  the 
lungs.  The  lungs  being  in  a  closed  cavity,  the  thorax,  and  being 
distended  with  air,  are  in  virtue  of  their  elasticity  always  tending 
to  recoil  and  squeeze  the  air  out  of  their  interior ;  in  so  doing 
they  drag  upon  any  other  organ  with  which  their  surface  is  in 
contact :  this  elastic  traction  will  be  greatest  when  the  lungs  are 
most  distended,  that  is  during  inspiration,  and  w^ill  be  more  felt 
by  the  thin-walled  auricles  than  by  the  thick-walled  ventricles  of 
the  heart. 

The  Auricular  Systole  is  sudden  and  very  rapid ;  by  contracting, 
the  auricles  empty  themselves  into  the  ventricles.  The  contraction 
commences  at  the  entrance  of  the  great  veins  and  is  thence  pro- 
pagated towards  the  auriculo-ventricular  opening.  The  reason  why 
the  blood  does  not  pass  backwards  into  the  veins,  but  onward  into 
the  ventricles  is  again  a  question  of  pressure  ;  the  pressure  in  the 
relaxed  ventricles,  which  is  so  small  as  to  exert  a  suction  action 
on  the  auricular  blood,  is  less  than  in  the  veins.  Moreover,  the 
auriculo-ventricular  orifice  is  large  and  widely  dilated,  whereas 
the  mouths  of  the  veins  are  constricted  by  the  contraction  of 
their  muscular  coats.  Though  there  is  no  regurgitation  of  the 
blood  backwards  into  the  veins,  there  is  a  stagnation  of  the  flow 
of  blood  onwards  to  the  auricles.  The  veins  have  no  valves  at 
their  entrance  into  the  auricles,  except  the  coronary  vein  which 
does  possess  a  valve;  there  are  valves,  however,  at  the  junction 
of  the  subclavian  and  internal  jugular  veins. 

Ventricular  Diastole;  during  the  last  part  of  the  auricular 
diastole,  and  the  whole  of  the  auricular  systole,  the  ventricles  have 
been  relaxed  and  then  filled  with  blood.  The  dilatation  of  the  ven- 
tricles is  chiefly  brought  about  in  virtue  of  their  elasticity  ;  this 
is  particularly  evident  in  the  left  ventricle  with  its  thick  muscular 
coat.  It  is  equal  to  23  mm.  of  mercury,  and  is  quite  independent 
of  the  elastic  traction  of  the  lungs,  which,  however,  in  the  case  of 
the  thinner- walled  right  ventricle  comes  into  play. 

The  Ventricular  Systole  ;  this  is  the  contraction  of  the  ventricles, 
and  it  occupies  more  time  than  the  auricular  systole ;  when  it 
occurs  the  auriculo-ventricular  valves  are  closed  and  prevent 
regurgitation  into  the  auricles,  and  when  the  force  of  the  systole 
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is  greatest,  and  the  pressure  within  the  ventricles  exceeds  that  in 
the  large  arteries  which  originate  from  them,  the  semilunar 
valves  are  opened,  and  the  ventricles  empty  themselves,  the  left 
into  the  aorta,  the  right  into  the  pulmonary  artery.  Each 
ventricle  ejects  about  3  ozs.  of  blood  with  each  contraction  ;  the 
left  in  virtue  of  its  thicker  walls  acts  about  thrice  as  forcibly  as 
the  right.  The  greater  force  of  the  left  ventricle  is  necessary  as 
it  has  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the  small  vessels  all  over 
the  body;  whereas  the  right  ventricle  has  only  10  overcome 
peripheral  resistance  in  the  pulmonary  district 

The  shape  of  both  ventricles  during  systole  is  generally  described  as 
undergoing  an  alteration,  the  diameters  in  the  plane  of  the  base  being 
diminished,  and  the  length  of  the  ventricles  slightly  lessened.  The  whole 
heart,  moreover,  moves  towards  the  right  and  forwards,  twisting  on  its  long 
axis  and  exposing  more  of  the  left  ventricle  anteriorly  than  when  it  is  at 
rest.  These  movements,  which  were  first  described  by  Harvey  together  with 
the  hardening  that  occurs  when  the  ventricles  contract,  have  been  since 
Harvey's  time  believed  to  be  the  cause  of  the  cardiac  impulse  or  apex  beat 
which  is  to  be  felt  in  the  fifth  intercostal  space  about  three  inches  from  the 
middle  line.  It  has,  however,  been  recently  shown  by  Haycraft  that  these 
changes  only  occur  when  the  chest  walls  are  open.  When  the  heart  con- 
tracts in  a  closed  thorax  it  undergoes  no  change  in  shape,  as  the  contraction 
is  concentric,  that  is  equal  in  all  directions.  The  diminution  of  the  heart's 
volume  which  occurs  in  systole  cannot  be  the  cause  of  the  apex  beat ;  it 
would  rather  tend  to  draw  the  chest  wall  inwards  than  push  it  outwards. 

Doubtless  the  apex  beat  is  produced  by  the  increased  pressure  in  the 
aorta  being  transmitted  backwards  to  the  heart,  and  causing  it  to  press 
more  closely  than  it  does  in  diastole  against  the  chest  walls. 

Action  of  the  Valves  of  the  Heart. 

I.  The  AurtctiUhVentrictdar. — The  distension  of  the  ventricles 
with  blood  continues  throughout  the  whole  period  of  their  diastole. 
The  auriculo-ventricular  valves  are  gradually  brought  into  place 
by  some  of  the  blood  getting  behind  the  cusps  and  floating  them 
up ;  and  by  the  time  that  the  diastole  is  complete,  the  valves  are 
in  apposition,  and  they  are  firmly  closed  by  the  reflux  current 
caused  by  the  systole  of  the  ventriclea  The  diminution  in  the 
size  of  the  heart  during  ventricular  systole  is  well  marked  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  auriculo-ventricular  rings,  and  this  aids  in 
rendering  the  auriculo-ventricular  valves  competent  to  close  the 
openings,  by  greatly  diminishing  their  diameter.  The  margins  of 
the  cusps  of  the  valves  are  still  more  secured  in  apposition  with  one 
another,  by  the  simultaneous  contraction  of  the  musculi  papillares, 
whose  chord®  tendineae  have  a  special  mode  of  attachment  for 
this  object.  The  cusps  of  the  auriculo-ventricular  valves  meet  not 
by  their  edges  only,  but  by  the  opposed  surfaces  of  their  thin  outer 
borders. 
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The  musculi  papillares  prevent  the  auriculo-ventricular  yalves 
from  being  everted  into  the  auricle.  For  the  chordae  tendineaa 
might  allow  the  valves  to  be  pressed  back  into  the  auricle,  were 
it  not  that  when  the  wall  of  the  ventricle  is  brought  by  its  con- 
traction nearer  the  auriculo  -  ventricular  orifice,  the  musculi 
papillares  more  than  compensate  for  this  by  their  own  contraction ; 
they  hold  the  chords  tight,  and,  by  pulling  down  the  valves, 
add  slightly  to  the  force  with  which  the  blood  is  expelled. 

These  statements  apply  equally  to  the  auriculo-ventricular 
valves  on  both  sides  of  the  heart ;  the  closure  of  both  is  generally 
complete  every  time  the  ventricles  contract.  But  in  some  circum- 
stances the  tricuspid  valve  does  not  completely  close,  and  a  certain 
quantity  of  blood  is  forced  back  into  the  auricle.  This  has  been 
called  its  safety-valve  action.      The  circumstances  in  which    it 

usually  happens  are  those 
^  B  in  which  the  vessels  of  the 

lung  are  already  completely 
full  when  the  right  ventricle 
contracts,  afl,  e.^.,  in  certain 
pulmonary  diseases,  and  in 
very  active  muscular  exer- 
tion.    In  these  cases,  the 

Fig.  234.-8ectdons  of  aorta,  to  shoT^e  action  of  tricuspid     Valve     doeS     not 

the  aeimluiiArvalvea.    A  u  intended  to  ahow  completely    close,    and    the 
the  yalvea,  represented  by  the  dotted  linrs,  .       .  .     ,       i  i       -i 

lying  near  the  arterial  walla,  represented  by  regurgitation   of   the   blood 

the  oontinnoua  outer  line,    b  (after  Hnnter)  ,^«„  u«  :«^;««4.«yl  u«  «  «»„i 

shows  the  arterial  wall  distended  into  three  "ttay  be  indicated  by  a  pul- 

X^l^"^;SS^?i2:iTtJ'ffe"fSS.^^S     «^tion  in  the  jugular  veins 

equilateral  triangle,  as  represented  by  the       synchronous    with    that   in 
dotted  lines.  ^\  ^..       ^      . 

the  carotid  arteries. 
2.  The  Semilunar  Valves, — It  has  been  found  that  the  com- 
mencement of  the  ventricular  systole  precedes  the  opening  of  the 
semilunar  valves  by  a  fraction  of  a  second.  This  shows  that  the 
intraventricular  pressure  does  not  exceed  the  arterial  pressure 
imtil  the  systole  has  actually  begun,  for  the  opening  of  the  valves 
takes  place  at  once  when  there  is  a  distinct  difference  in  favour 
of  the  intraventricular  over  the  arterial  pressure,  and  they  continue 
open  only  as  long  as  this  difference  continues.  When  the  arterial 
exceeds  the  intraventricular  pressure,  there  is  a  tendency  of  the 
blood  to  flow  back  to  the  heart,  and  this  closes  the  valves.  The 
dilatation  of  the  arteries  is,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  adapted  to  bring 
this  about.  The  lower  borders  of  the  semilunar  valves  are  attached 
to  the  inner  surface  of  the  tendinous  ring,  which  is  inlaid  at  the 
orifice  of  the  artery,  between  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  ventricle 
and  the  elastic  fibres  of  the  walls  of  the  artery.     The  tissue  of 
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this  ring  is  tough,  and  does  not  admit  of  extension  under  such 
pressure  as  it  is  commonly  exposed  to ;  the  valves  are  equally  inex- 
tensile,  being  formed  of  fibrous  tissue.  Hence,  when  the  ventricle 
propels  blood  through  the  orifice  into  the  canal  of  the  artery, 
the  lateral  pressure  which  it  exercises  is  sufficient  to  dilate  the 
walls  of  the  artery,  but  not  enough  to  stretch  in  an  equal  degree, 
if  at  all,  the  unyielding  valves  and  the  ring  to  which  their  lower 
borders  are  attached.  The  effect,  therefore,  of  each  such  propul- 
sion of  blood  from  the  ventricle  is,  that  the  wall  of  the  first  por- 
tion of  the  artery  is  dilated  into  three  pouches  behind  the  valves 
while  the  free  margins  of  the  valves  are  drawn  inward  towards 
its  centre.  Their  positions  may  be  explained  by  the  diagrams 
in  fig.  234,  in  which  the  continuous  lines  represent  a  transverse 
section  of  the  arterial  walls,  the  dotted  ones  the  edges  of  the 
valves,  first,  when  the  valves  are  nearest  to  the  walls  (a),  as  in 
the  dead  heart,  and,  secondly,  when  the  walls  are  dilated,  and  the 
valves  are  drawn  away  from  them  (b). 

This  position  of  the  valves  and  arterial  walls  is  retuued  so  long 
as  the  ventricle  continues  in  contraction ;  but  as  soon  as  it 
relaxes,  and  the  dilated  arterial  walls  can  recoil  by  their  elasticity, 
the  blood  is  forced  backwards  towards  the  ventricles  and  onwards 
in  the  course  of  the  circulation.  Part  of  the  blood  thus  forced 
back  lies  in  the  pouches  (sinuses  of  Yalsalxa)  (a,  fig.  234,  b) 
between  the  valves  and  the  arterial  walls ;  and  the  valves  are  by 
it  pressed  together  till  their  thin  lunated  margins  meet  in  three 
lines  radiating  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference  of  the  artery 
(7  and  8,  fig.  209). 

The  Sounds  of  the  Heart. 

When  the  ear  is  placed  over  the  region  of  the  heart,  two  soimds 
may  be  heard  at  every  beat  of  the  heart,  which  follow  in  quick 
succession,  and  are  succeeded  by  a  pause  or  period  of  silence. 
The  first  or  systolic  sound  is  dull  and  prolonged  ;  its  commence- 
ment coincides  with  the  impulse  of  the  heart  against  the  chest 
wall,  and  just  precedes  the  pulse  at  the  wrist.  The  second  or 
diastolic  sound  is  shorter  and  sharper,  with  a  somewhat  flapping 
character,  and  follows  close  after  the  arterial  pulse.  The  periods 
of  time  occupied  respectively  by  the  two  sounds  taken  together 
and  by  the  pause,  are  nearly  equal.  Thus,  according  to  Walshe, 
if  the  cardiac  cycle  be  divided  into  tenths,  the  first  sound  occu- 
pies -^ ;  the  second  sound  -^ ;  the  first  pause  (almost  imper- 
ceptible) ^jy ;  and  the  second  pause  ^j^.  The  sounds  are  often 
but  somewhat  inaptly  compared  to  the  syllables,  lubb — d&p. 
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The  events  which  correspoad,  in  point  of  time,  with  the  first 
sound,  are  (i)  the  contraction  of  the  vetitncles,  (3)  the  first  part 
of  the  dilatation  of  the  auricles,  (3)  the  tensiou  of  the  auriculo- 
ventricular  valves,  (4)  the  opening  of  the  semilunar  valves,  and 
(5)  the  propulsion  of  blood  into  the  arteries.  The  sound  is  suc- 
ceeded, in  about  one-thirtieth  of  a  second,  bj  the  pulsation  of  the 
facial  arteries,  and  in  about  one-sixth  of  a  second,  by  the  pulsa- 
tion of  the  artenes  at  the  wrist.  The  ttcond  sound,  in  point  of 
time,  immediately  follows  the  cessation  of  the  veDtricular  con- 
traction, and  corresponds  with  (a)  the  tension  of  the  semilunar 
valves,  (b)  the  continued  dilatation  of  the  auricles,  (c)  the  com- 


Fig.  135.— flchenu  of  eardisii  (roll.    The  inner  circle  ihoin  IJie  erentg  irblcli  ooour  viUun 
tbehe^  tbe  outer  thsrdstian  of  (be  HHiod*  and  pauH*  to  tbeM  emla.    ^Bbtrpej 

mencing  dilatatiou  of  the  ventricles,  and  {d)  the  opening  of  the 
auriculo- ventricular  valves.  The  pawe  immediately  follows  the 
second  sound,  and  corresponds  in  itt  firgt  part  with  the  completed 
distension  of  the  auricles,  and  in  its  second  with  their  contraction, 
and  the  completed  distension  of  the  ventricles ;  the  auriculo- 
ventricular  valves  are  open,  and  the  arterial  valves  closed  during 
the  whole  of  the  pause. 

Cauaes. — The  exact  cause  of  the  first  sound  of  the  heart  is  a 
matter  of  discussion.  Two  factors  probably  enter  into  it,  viz., 
first,  the  vibration  of  the  avrindo-ventricular  valves  and  the  chorda 
tendineai.  This  vibration  is  produced  by  the  increased  iutraveu- 
tricular  pressure  set  up  when  the  ventricular  sj-stole  commences, 
which    puU    the    valves   on    the    stretch.      It    is    not    unlikely 
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too,    that   the  vibration   of    the   ventricular   walls   themselves, 
and  of   the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery,    all   of   which   parts 
are  suddenly  put  into  a  state  of  tension  at  the  moment  of  ven- 
tricular contraction,  may  have  some  part  in  producing  the  first 
sound.     Secondly,  the  muactUar  sound  produced  by  contraction  of 
the  mass  of  muscular  fibres  which  form  the  ventricle.     Looking 
upon  the  contraction  of  the  heart  as  a  single  contraction  and  not 
as  a  series  of  contractions  or  tetanus,  it  is  at  first  sight  difficult 
to  see  why  there  should  be  any  muscular  sound  at  all  when  the 
heart  contracts,  as  a  single  muscular  contraction  does  not  produce 
sound.     It  has  been  suggested,  however,  that  it  arises  from  the 
repeated  unequal  tension  produced  when  the  wave  of  muscular 
contraction  passes  along  the  very  intricately  arranged  fibres  of 
the  ventricular  walls.     There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  the 
valvular  element  is  the  more  important  of  the  two  factors,  because 
the  sound  is  loudest  at  first,  when  the  vibration  of  the  valves 
commences,  and  fades  away  as    the  vibrations   cease.     If  the 
sound  was  mainly  muscular,  it  would  be  loudest  when  the  mus- 
cular contraction   was  most  powerful,   which  is   approximately 
about  the  middle  of  the  ventricular  systole.    The  facts  of  disease 
lend  support  to  the  theory  that  the  first  sound  is  mainly  valvular  ; 
for  when  the  valves  are  incompetent,  the  first  sound  is  largely  re- 
placed by  a  murmur  due  to  regui^tation  of  blood  into  the  auricle. 
After  the  removal  of    the  heart  from  the  body,  the  muscular 
contribution  to  the  first  sound  is  audible  but  it  is  very  faint. 
It  is  stated  to  have  a  somewhat  lower  pitch  than  the  valvular 
sound. 

The  cause  of  the  second  sound  is  more  simple  than  that  of  the 
first.  It  is  entirely  due  to  the  vibration  consequent  on  the 
sudden  stretching  of  the  semilunar  valves  when  they  are  pressed 
down  across  the  orifices  of  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery.  The 
influence  of  these  valves  in  producing  the  sound  was  first  demon- 
strated by  Hope,  who  experimented  with  the  hearts  of  calves.  In 
these  experiments  two  delicate  curved  needles  were  inserted,  one 
into  the  aorta,  and  another  into  the  pulmonary  artery,  below  the 
line  of  attachment  of  the  semilunar  valves,  and,  after  being 
carried  upwards  about  half  an  inch,  were  brought  out  again 
through  the  coats  of  the  respective  vessels,  so  that  in  each  vessel 
one  valve  was  included  between  the  arterial  walls  and  the  wire. 
Upon  applying  the  stethoscope  to  the  vessels,  after  such  an 
operation,  the  second  sound  ceased  to  be  audible.  Disease  of 
these  valves,  when  sufficient  to  interfere  with  their  efficient  action, 
also  demonstrates  the  same  fact  by  modifying  the  second  sound 
or  destroying  its  distinctness. 
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The  contraction  of  the  aurioles  is  inaudible. 

The  first  sound  is  heard  most  distinctly  at  the  apex  beat  in 
the  fifth  interspace;  the  second  sound  is  best  heard  over  the 
second  right  costal  cartilage — that  is,  the  place  where  the  aorta 
lies  nearest  to  the  surface.  The  pulmonary  and  aortic  valves 
generally  close  simultaneously.  In  some  cases,  however,  the 
aortic  may  close  slightly  before  the  pulmonary  valves,  giving  rise 
to  a  'reduplicated  second  sound.'  The  pulmonary  contribution 
to  this  sound  is  best  heard  over  the  second  left  cartilage. 


The  Coronary  Arteries. 

The  coronary  arteries  are  the  first  branches  of  the  aorta ;  they 
originate  from  the  sinuses  of  Valsalva,  and  are  destined  for  the 
supply  of  the  heart  itself ;  the  entrance  of  the  coronary  vein,  into 
the  right  auricle,  we  have  already  seen  (p.  206). 

Ligature  of  the  coronary  arteries  causes  almost  immediate 
death;  the  heart,  deprived  of  its  normal  blood  supply,  beats 
irregularly,  twitches,  and  then  ceases  to  contract  altogether. 

In  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart  in  man,  sudden  death  is  by 
no  means  infrequent.  This  is  in  many  cases  due  to  a  growth  in 
thickness  of  the  walls  of  the  coronary  arteries  called  atheroma, 
which  progresses  until  the  lumen  of  these  arteries  is  obliterated, 
and  the  man  dies  almost  as  if  they  had  been  ligatured. 

Self-steering  Action  of  the  Heart, — This  expression  was  originated  by 
BrUcke.  He  supposed  that  the  semi-lnnar  valves  closed  the  orifices  of  the 
coronary  arteries  during  the  systole  of  the  heart..  Unlike  all  the  other 
arteries  of  the  body,  the  coronary  arteries  would  therefore  fill  only  during 
diastole,  and  this  increased  fulness  of  the  vessels  in  the  heart  walls  during 
diastole  would  assist  the  ventricle  to  dilate.  This,  however,  is  incorrect ; 
the  valves  do  not  cover  the  mouths  of  the  arteries  ;  and  at  the  beginning 
of  systole  the  velocity  and  pi'essure  in  the  coronary  arteries  increase  ;  but 
later  on  during  systole  the  ventricular  wall  is  so  strongly  contracted  that 
the  muscular  tension  becomes  greater  than  the  coronary  pressui  e,  and  so  the 
coronary  arteries  and  their  tributaries  are  compressed  and  the  blood  driven 
back  into  the  aorta ;  the  coronary  arteries  are  then  again  filled  with  the 
commencing  diastole.  Self -steering  action  of  the  heart  therefore  exists,  but 
it  is  brought  about  in  a  different  way  from  what  Br'ucke  supposed. 


Cardiographs. 

A  cardiograph  is  an  instrument  for  obtaining  a  graphic  record 
of  the  heart's  movements.  In  animals  the  heart  may  be  exposed, 
and  levers  placed  in  connection  with  its  various  parts  may  be 
employed  to  write  on  a  revolving  blackened  surface. 


CABDIOGBAPHS. 


A  simple  iustrument   applicable  to  the   frog's   heart  is  the 
following  : — 


Fig.  2^6. — Sbaplfl  csrdiogimph  for  fitjg'i  taeut. 

The  sternum  of  the  frog  having  been  removed,  the  pericardium 
opened,  and  the  fmenum  (a  small  band  from  the  back  of  the 
heart  to  the  pericardium)  divided,  the 
heart  is  pulled  through  the  opening, 
a  minute  hook  placed  in  its  apex, 
and  this  is  fixed  by  a  silk  thread  to 
a  lever  pivoted  at  f  as  in  the  figure. 
The  cardiac  wave  of  contraction  starts 
at  the  sinus,  this  is  followed  by  the 
auricular  systole,  and  that  by  the 
ventricular  systole  and  pause.  This 
is  recorded  as  in  the  next  figure  (fig. 
337)  by  movements  of  the  writing 
point  at  the  end  of  the  long  arm 
of  the  lever.  Such  apparatus  is,  how- 
ever; not  applicable  to  the  human  "i;^'-*^:S&'.SiiJ3£ 
heart,  and  all    the   various    forma    of       (aii™ed  iw  venric^  b«t; 

,.  1      J      ■      1     ,        ,1  ■  T,  Hnw  In  half  lenmili. 

cardiograph  devised    for  this    purpose 

are  modifications   of    Marey's    tamboura.      One    of    those    most 

frequently  used  is  depicted  in  the  next  two  diagrams. 

It  (fig.  238)  coDflisla  of  a  cop'Shaped  metal  box  over  the  open  front  o( 
which  is  stretched  an  clastic  india-rubber  membrane,  npon  which  is  fixed  a 
soinll  knob  of  hard  wood  or  ivory.  This  knob,  however,  ma;  be  atlachod, 
M  in  the  figure,  to  Ihe  aide  of  the  box  b;  means  of  a  spriuf^,  and  ma?  be 
made  to  act  upon  a  metal  disc  attached  to  the  elastic  membrane. 

The  knob  is  tor  application  Co  the  chest-vrall  over  the  apei  beat. 
The  box  or  tambour  conmiunicatea  by  meaoa  of  an  air-tight  tube  with  the 
interior  of  a  second  tambour,  in  connection  with  which  is  a  lootc  and 
light  lever.  The  ehoclc  of  the  heart's  impulse  being  communicated  to  the 
ivory  knob  and  through  it  to  ihe  first  tambour,  the'  effect  is  at  onea 
transmitted  by  the  column  of  air  in  the  elastic  tube  to  the  interior  of 
the  second  tambour,  bAbo  closed,  and  through  the  elastic  and  movable  lid 
of  the  latter  to  the  lever,  which  is  placed  in  connection  with  a  registering 
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a[>pftrntn3,  whicb  conaiatsot  a  cjlindei  covered  with  smoked  paper,  revotTiiiK 
wilh  a  definite  velocity.  The  point  of  the  lever  writes  apon  the  paper,  and 
a  tracing  of  the  heart's  impulse  or  cardloBram  is  thus  obtained. 


TunboDT,  iTory      T^pe  to  ittacb  th«  iiutramcnt 

knob.  to  tha  obot. 

Fig.  i]g.— Cudiognph.    (SandanoD'i.] 

Fig.  Z40  represents  a  typical  tracing  obtained  in  this  waj. 
The  first  small  rise  of  the  lever  is  caused  by  the  auricular,  the 
sccDud  larger  rise  by  the  ventricular  systole;  the  downstroke 


'Writing  1ev«i.  Tmmbour.  Tube  of  oudlognph. 

Fig.  jjo.— Mmrey'i  Tunbout.  to  »hirh  tha  movament  of  the  column  of  »ir  in  the  fltrt 

tunbour  i»  «inducl«d  br  ■  tube,  and  from  which  it  is  tonunonicmled  bf  ue  levn 

to  a  revolving  <7llader,  »  that  the  tiacisg  of  tlie  mavement  ol  the  impolH  b»tia 

represents  the  pause,  the  tremors  at  the  commencement  of  which 
are  partly  instrumental  and  partly  caused  by  the  closure  of  the 
semilunar  valves. 

Another  method  of  obtaining  a  tracing  from  one's  own  heart 
consists  in  dispenaiug  with  the  first  tambour,  and  placing  the 
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tube  of  the  recording  tombonr  ic  one's  mouth,  and  holding  the 
breath  though  keeping  the  glottis  open.     The  chest  then  acts 


U  Uie  influenos  of  Um  mpinlorr  moTsmeuta 
tfgbl. 


as  the  first  tambour,  and  the  movements  of  the  lever  (cardio- 
pneumatograra)  may  be  written  iii  the  usual  way. 


Eadooardiao  Pressure. 

The  tracings  of  the  cardiograph  are,  however,  very  variable, 
and  their  tnterpretatiou  is  a  matter  of  discussion.  A  much  better 
method  of  obtaining  a  graphic  record  of  the  events  of  the  cardiac 
cycle  consists  in  connecting  the  interior  of  an  animal's  heart  with 
recording  apparatus. 

There  are  several  methods  by  which  the  endocardiac  pressure 
may  be  recorded. 

By  placiug  two  small  india-rubber  air-bags  or  cardiac  toundt 
down  the  jugular  vein  into  the  interior  respectively  of  the  right 
auricle  and  the  right  ventricle,  and  a  third  in  au  intercostal  space 
in  front  of  the  heart  of  a  living  auimal  (horse),  and  placing  these 
bags,  by  means  of  long  narrow  tubes,  iu  communication  with 
three  tambours  with  levers,  arranged  one  over  the  others  in  con- 
nection with  a  registering  apparatus  (fig.'24i),  Chauveau  and 
Marey  were  able  to  record  and  measure  the  variations  of  the 
endocardiac  pressure  and  the  comparative  duration  of  the  coli- 
tractiona  of  the  auricles  and  ventricles.  By  means  of  the  same 
apparatus,  the  synchronism  of  the  impulse  with  the  contraction 
of  the  ventricles  is  also  shown. 

In  the  tracing  (fig.  243),  the  intervals  between  the  vertical 
lines  represent  periods  of  a  tenth  of  a  second.  The  parts  on 
which  any  given  vertical  line  falls  represent  simultaneous  events. 
It  wilt  be  seen  that  the  contraction  of  the  auricle,  indicated  by  the 
marked  ourve  at  a  in  the  first  tracing,  causes  a  slight  increase  of 
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I    the  veutncle,  which  is  ehouru  at  a'  in  the  aecond 
tracing,  and  produces  also  a  slight  impiUae,  which  is  indicated  by 


Blg.  141.— Appitntvs  of  UM.  ChauTua  and  Uuer  foi  atimmUog  the  nu 
enaocudlu  pnagoif,  uid  Uie  productioD  of  tlu  impulK  ot  Uia  beut. 

A*  in  the   third  tracing.     The  closure  of  the  Bemilunar  valves 

causes  a  momentarily  increased  pressure   in   the  ventricle  at  d', 

affects  the  pressure  in  the  auricle 

D,  and  is  also  shown  in  the  tracing 

of  the  impulse,  d". 

The  lai^e  curve  of  the  ventri- 
cular and  the  impulse  tracings, 
between  a'  and  d',  and  a."  and  d", 
are  caused  by  the  ventricular  con- 
^  traction,  while  the  smaller  undula- 
Uons,  between  b  and  c,  b'  and  c', 
b"  and  c",  are  caused  by  the  vibra- 
tions consequent  on  the  tightening 
^  and  closure  of  the  auriculo-ventri- 
cular  valves. 

Much    objection    has,    however. 

Fig.  14J.— Tnicinm  of  lii.  Intm-auri-      ,  ,    ,         '       ,,.  .i_    j      r    ■ 

culcr,  aad  (>),  Iotn-T«niiicukr  becu  taken  to  toia  method  01  ni- 
SITJStrt'ii^^^.S^  vestigation.  First,  because  it  does 
right;  obuioKd  bf  cbuiwi  ud  not  admit  of  both  positive  and 
negative  pressure  being  recorded. 
Secondly,  because  the  method  is  only  applicable  to  large  animals, 
such  as  the  horse.  Thirdly,  because  the  intraventricular  changes 
of  pressure  are  communicated  to  the  recording  tambour  by  a 
long  elastic  column  of  air  ;  and  fourthly,  because  the  tambour 
arrangement  has  a  tendency  to  record  inertia  vibrations.    Hollestou 


OH. 
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re-investigated  the  subject  with  a  more  suitable  but  rather  compli- 
cated apparatus.  The  principle  of  the  method  consisted  in  placing 
the  cavity  of  a  heart-chamber  in  communication  with  a  recording 
apparatus  by  means  of  a  tube  containing  saline  solution.  His 
recording  apparatus  consisted  of  a  lever  connected  to  a  piston  ; 
the  upward  and  downward  movements  of  the  piston-rod  were  due 
to  the  varying  pressures  exerted  on  the  blood  by  the  contraction 
and  dilatation  of  the  heart ;  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  lever  were 


Fig.  243. — Curve  from  left  Tentride  obtaiiied  by  BoUeBton^a  appantue ; 
the  abedaea  atom  atmoepheric  preasure. 

controlled  by  the  resistance  to  torsion  of  a  steel  ribbon  to  which 
it  was  attached.  The  above  figure  (fig.  243)  shows  the  kind  of 
tracing  he  obtained.     He  found  : — 

1.  That  there  is  no  distinct  and  separate  auricular  contraction 
marked  in  the  curves  obtained  from  either  right  or  left  ventricles, 
the  auricular  and  ventricular  rises  of  pressure  being  merged  into 
one  continuous  rise. 

2.  That  the  auriculo- ventricular  valves  are  closed  before  any 


Fig.  244. — ^Hdrthle's  manometer. 

great  rise  of  pressure  within  the  ventricle  above  that  which 
results  from  the  auricular  systx>le  (a,  fig.  243).  The  closure  of 
the  valve  occurs  probably  in  the  lower  third  of  the  rise  a  b 
(fig.  243),  and  does  not  produce  any  notch  or  wave. 

3.  That  the  semilunar  valves  open  at  the  point  in  the  ventri- 
cular systole,  situated  (at  c)  about  or  a  little  above  the  junction 
of  the  middle  and  upper  third  of  the  ascending  line  (a  b),  and 
the  closure  about  or  a  little  before*  the  shoulder  (d). 

4.  That  the  minimum  pressure  in  the  ventricle  may  fall  below 
that  of  the  atmosphere,  but  that  the  amount  varies  considerably. 

a  2 
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Another  method  of  overcoming  the  imperfections  of  Marey's 
tambour  is  by  the  use  of  Hurthle's  manometer  (fig.  244).  In 
this  the  tambour  is  very  small,  the  membrane  is  made  of  thick 
rubber,  and  the  whole,  including  the  tube  that  connects  it  to 
the  heart,  is  filled  with  a  strong  saline  solution  (saturated  solution 
of  sodium  sulphate). 

The  tracing  obtained  by  this  instrument,  when  connected  with 
the  interior  of  the  ventricle,  is  represented  in  the  next  figure. 

The  auricular  systole  causes  a  small  rise  of  pressure  a  B ;  it 
lasts  about  '05  second.  It  is  immediately  followed  by  the  ven- 
tricular contraction,  which  lasts  from  B  to  d.  From  B  to  c  the 
ventricle  is  getting  up  pressure,  so  that  at  c  it'  equals  the  aortic 
pressure.  This  takes  '02  to  '04  second.  Beyond  c  the  aortic 
valves  open,  and  blood  is  driven  into  the  aorta ;  the  outflow  lasts 
from  G  to  D  ('2  second).  At  d  the  ventricle  relaxes.  The  fiat 
part  of  the  curve  is  spoken  of  as  the  systolic  plateau^  and  according 


Fig.  245.-  Curve  of  intnt->ventricular  presBure.    (After  HUrthle.) 

to  the  state  of  the  heart  and  the  peripheral  resistance  may 
present  a  gradual  ascent  or  descent;  it  occupies  about  '18  second. 
Almost  immediately  after  the  relaxation  begins,  the  intraven- 
tricular pressure  falls  below  the  aortic,  so  that  the  aortic  valves 
close  near  the  upper  part  of  the  descent  at  e. 

The  amount  of  pressure  in  the  heart  is  measured  by  a  mano- 
meter, which  is  connected  to  the  heart  by  a  tube  containing  a 
valve.  This  was  first  used  by  Goltz  and  Gaule.  If  the  valve 
permits  fiuid  to  go  only  from  the  heart,  the  manometer  will 
indicate  the  maximum  pressure  ever  attained  during  the  cycle. 
If  it  is  turned  the  other  way,  it  will  indicate  the  minimum 
pressure.  The  following  are  some  of  the  measurements  taken 
from  the  dog's  heart  in  terms  of  millimetres  of  mercury  : — 


Maximum 

Minimum 

pressore. 

pregsure. 

Left  ventricle    . 

140  mm. 

-  30  to  40  mm. 

Right  ventricle 

,     ,          60  mm. 

-  15  mm. 

Right  auricle 

20  mm. 

-     7  to  8  mm. 

By  a  negative  (  —  )  pressure  one  means  that  the  mercury  is 
sucked  up  in  the  limb  of  the  manometer  towards  the  heart. 
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Another  Talnable  instniroent  introduced  by  Hiirthle  is  called  the 
differential  manometer.  In  this  instrament,  two  cannulie  are  brought 
into  connection  with  taml)Ours  (A  and  B)  placeil  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
fQicnim  (F)  of  a  lever.  The  lever  works  against  a  spring,  and  this  sets  in 
motion  a  writing  style  (s).  This  instmment  enables  us  to  determine  the 
relations  of  the  pressure  changes  in  any  two  cavities.    For  instance,  suppose 


Fig.  246.— Diagram  of  HUrthle'a  difi^renttal  manometer. 

A  is  connected  to  the  left  ventricle,  and  B  to  the  aorta  ;  when  the  pressure 
in  the  ventricle  is  greater  than  that  in  the  aorta,  the  writing  style  will  be 
raised  ;  when  the  pressure  in  the  aorta  is  greater  than  that  in  the  ventricle, 
the  style  will  fall ;  when  the  two  pressures  arc  equal,  it  will  be  in  the  Ecro 
position. 

Frequenoy  and  Foroe  of  the  Hearths  Aotion. 

The  heart  of  a  healthy  adult  mau  contracts  about  72  times  in 
a  minute;  but  many  oircumBtances  cause  this  rate,  vrhich  of 
course  corresponds  with  that  of  the  arterial  pulse,  to  vary  even 
in  health.  The  chief  are  age,  temperament,  sex,  food  and  drink, 
exorcise,  time  of  day,  posture,  atmospheric  pressure,  temperature. 
Some  figures  in  reference  to  the  influence  of  age  are  appended. 

The  frequency  of  the  heart's  action  gradually  diminishes  from 
the  commencement  to  near  the  end  of  life,  but  is  said  to  rise 
again  somewhat  in  extreme  old  age,  thus  : — 


Before  birth  the  average  number  of 
pulsations  per  minute  is  150 

Just  after  birth       .  from  140  to  130 

During  tho  first  year  130  to  115 

During  the  second 
year  115  to  100 

During  the  third  year  100  to   90 


About 
year 


the     seventh 


About  the  fourteenth 

year 
In  adult  age 
In  old  age   . 
In  decrepitude    . 


.  from  90  to  85 


85  to  80 
80  to  70 
70  to  60 
75  to  6s 


In  health  there  is  observed  a  nearly  uniform  relation  between 
the  frequency  of  the  beats  of  the  heart  and  of  the  respirations ; 
the  proportion  being,  on  an  average,  i  respiration  to  3  or  4  beats. 
The  same  relation  is  generally  maintained  in  the  coses  in  which 
the  action  of  the  heart  is  naturally  accelerated,  as  after  food  or 
exercise ;  but  in  disease  this  relation  may  cease. 

.^  In  estimating  the  work  done  by  any  machine  it  is  usual  to 
express  it  in  terms  of  the  unit  of  work.  In  England,  the  unit  of 
work  is  the  foot-^urul,  and  is  defined  to  be  the  energy  expended 
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in  raising  a  unit  of  weight  (i  lb.)  through  a  unit  of  height  (i  ft.) : 
in  France,  the  fffam-metre.  The  work  done  by  the  heart  at 
each  contraction  can  be  readily  found  by  multiplying  the  weight 
of  blood  expelled  by  the  ventricles  by  the  height  to  which  the 
blood  rises  in  a  tube  tied  into  an  artery.  This  height  is  about 
1*5  metres  (5  ft.)  in  man.  Taking  the  weight  of  blood  expelled 
from  the  left  ventricle  at  each  systole  as  87  grammes  (3  oz.) 
and  the  average  pressure  in  the  aorta  as  no  mm.  mercury 
(1*5  metres  blood),  the  work  done  at  each  contraction  will  be 
130  gram-metres.  To  this  must  be  added  45  gram-metres  for 
the  work  done  by  the  right  ventricle.  If  the  heart  beats  72  times 
a  minute,  it  will  do  18,000  kilogramme-metres  of  work  in  the 
24  hours. 

Tlie  Ovtput  of  the  Heart. — The  first  estimatioDs  of  the  work  of  the  heart, 
made  by  Volkmann  and  Vierordtf  gave  Dumbers  nearly  double  those  stated 
in  the  preceding  paragraph.  Recent  research  has  shown  that  their  estimate 
x)f  the  output  of  the  heart  was  excessive.  Direct  measurements  of  the  heart's 
output  have  been  made  by  Stolnikow  and  Tigerstedt.  The  former  cut 
off  by  ligature  the  whole  of  the  systemic  circulation  in  the  dog,  and  then 
measured  the  amount  of  blood  passing  through  the  simplified  circulation 
which  consisted  only  of  the  pulmonary  and  coronary  vessels  by  means  of 
a  graduated  cylinder  interposed  on  the  course  of  the  vessels.  Tigerstedt 
made  his  observations  by  means  of  a  Stromuhr  (see  next  chapter)  inserted 
into  the  aorta.  Severe  operative  measures  of  this  kind,  however,  interfere 
with  the  circulation  a  good  deal. 

Grehant  and  Quinquand,  and  Zuntz  adopted  an  indirect  method  based  on 
the  comparison  of  the  amount  of  oxygen  absorbed  in  the  lungs  with 
the  amount  added  to  the  blood  In  its  passage  through  the  pulmonary 
circulation. 

0.  N.  Stewart  has  introduced  an  ingenious  method,  the  principle  of  which 
is  the  following.  A  solution  of  an  innocuous  substance,  which  can  be  easily 
recognised  and  estimated,  is  allowed  to  flow  for  a  definite  time  and  at  a 
uniform  rate  into  the  heart ;  the  substance  selected  was  sodium  chloride. 
This  mingles  with  the  blood  and  passes  into  the  circulation.  At  a  conve- 
nient point  of  the  vascular  system,  a  sample  of  blood  is  drawn  off  just 
before  the  injection,  and  an  equal  amount  during  the  passage  of  the  salt ; 
the  quantity  of  the  sodium  chloride  solution  which  must  be  added  to  the 
first  sample  in  order  that  it  may  contain  as  much  as  the  second  sample  is 
determined.  This  determination  gives  the  extent  to  which  the  salt  solution 
has  been  mixed  with  the  blood  in  the  heart,  and  knowing  the  quantity  of 
the  solution  which  has  run  into  the  heart,  the  output  in  a  given  time  can 
be  calculated. 

All  these  experiments  have  been  on  animals.  The  results  obtained  neces- 
sarily vary  with  the  size  of  the  animal  used,  and  with  the  rate  at  which 
the  heart  is  beating.  1  f  the  same  relationship  holds  for  man  as  for  animals, 
Stewart  calculates  that  in  a  man  weighing  70  kilo,  the  output  of  each 
ventricle  per  second  is  less  than  0*002  of  the  body  weight,  i.«.,  about  105 
grammes  of  blood  per  second,  or  87  grammes  (about  80  c.c.)  per  heart  beat 
with  a  pulse  rate  of  72.  Zuntz  obtained  rather  smaller  numbers  by  his 
method. 

Various  methods  have  been  adopted  for  registering  the  output  of  the 
heart  under  varying  circumstances.  A  simple  eardiometer  applicable  to 
the  heart  of  a  small  mammal  like  a  cat  has  been  devised  by  Barnard.  It 
consists  of  an  india-rubber  tennis  ball  with  a  circular  orifice  cut  in  one  side 
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of  it  large  enough  to  admit  the  heart :  a  glass  tube  is  securely  fixed  into  a 
small  opening  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  ball.  The  animal  is  anaesthetised, 
and  its  thorax  opened.  The  animal  is  kept  alive  by  artificial  respiration. 
The  pericardium  is  then  opened  by  a  crucial  incision,  the  heart  is  slipped 
into  the  ball :  the  pericaraium  overla}>8  the  outside  of  the  ball,  and  the 
apparatus  is  rendered  air-tight  by  smearing  the  edges  of  the  hole  with 
vaseline.  The  four  comers  of  the  pericardium  are  then  tightly  tied  by 
ligatures  round  the  glass  tube  just  mentioned.  This  tube  is  connected  by  a 
stout  india-rubber  tube  to  a  Marey's  tambour  or  a  piston-recorder^  the 
writing  point  of  which  is  applied  to  a  moving  blackened  cylinder.  When 
the  heart  contracts,  air  will  be  withdrawn  from  the  tambour  to  the  cardio- 
meter  ;  when  the  heart  expands,  the  air  will  move  in  the  reverse  direction. 
These  movements  are  written  by  the  end  of  the  lever  of  the  tambour,  and 
variations  in  the  excursions  of  this  lever  correspond  with  variations  in  the 
amount  of  blood  expelled  from  or  dravm  into  the  heart  with  systole  and 
diastole  respectively.  By  calibrating  the  instrument  the  actual  volume  of 
the  blood  expelled  can  be  ascertained. 

This  instrument  has  to  a  great  extent  replaced  a  more  elaborate  cardio- 
meter  invented  by  the  late  Prof.  Roy.  His  instrument  was  made  of  metal, 
and  oil  instead  of  air  was  used  as  the  medium  in  its  interior. 


Innervation  of  the  Heart. 

The  nerves  of  the  heart,  which  under  normal  circumstances 
control  its  movements,  are  the  following  : — 

1.  Cardiac  branches  of  the  vagus. 

2.  The  cardiac  branches  of  the  sympathetic. 

3.  The  intrinsic  nerves  of  the  heart.  These  were  formerly 
regarded  as  more  or  less  independent  of  the  other  two  sets  of 
fibres ;  we  now  know,  however,  that  they  are  merely  the  termi- 
nations of  the  other  nerves  in  the  heart-wall.  For  convenience 
of  description,  however,  we  will  keep  the  old  name. 

The  Vagus. — This  arises  from  the  grey  matter  in  the  floor 
of  the  fourth  ventricle,  at  the  point  of  the  calamus  scriptorius. 
It  leaves  the  bulb  by  some  10 — 15  bundles  behind  the  ninth 
nerve,  and  leaves  the  skull  by  the  jugular  foramen,  having  upon 
it  a  ganglion  called  the  jtigtUar  ganglion.  Shortly  afterwards  it 
passes  through  a  second  ganglion  called  the  ganglion  trunci  vagi. 
It  gives  off  branches  to  the  vessels  of  the  meninges  and  to  the 
ear,  and  then  receives  certain  connecting  branches  :  (a)  from  the 
glosso-pharyngeal ;  and  (h)  it  receives  the  whole  inner  division 
of  the  spinal  accessory  nerve.  This  nerve  arises  from  a  centre 
in  the  bulb  close  to  and  below  the  vagal  nucleus;  the  outer 
half  of  the  same  nerve  arises  from  spinal  roots,  and  supplies 
the  stemo-mastoid  and  trapezius. 

The  fibres  of  the  spinal  accessory  that  join  the  vagus  are 
chiefly  motor,  especially  to  the  larynx ;  some  are  cardio-inhibitory 
(see  p.  252). 

The  vagus  then  gives  off  branches  to  the  pharynx,  larynx, 
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heart,  lungs,  (EBopht^i;llS,  aod  stomach,  the  remainder  joiniag  the 
(Msliac  plexus,  aod  ooiitributing  to  the  nerve  supply  of  Tarious 
abdominal  organs.  We  have,  however,  in  this  place  only  to  deal 
with  the  cardiac  fibres. 

it  haa  been  knowo  since  the  eiperiments  of  the  Bros.  Weber 
in  1845,  that  stimulation  of  one  or  both  vagi  produces  slowing 
or  stoppage  of  the  beats  of  the  heart.  It  has  since  been  shown 
in  all  of  the  vertebrate  animals  experimented  with,  that  this  is 
the  uormal  result  of  vagus  stimulation.  Moreover,  section  of 
one  vagus  produces  slight  acceleration  of  the  heart ;  this  result 
is  better  marked  when  both  vagi  are  divided. 

Weak  stimulation  of  the  peripheral  end  of  the  divided  nerve 
produces  slowing  of  the  heart  (fig.  Z4S);  a  strong  stimulus 
produces   stoppage  (fig.   247).     It   appears   that   any   kind   of 
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stimulus  produces  the  same  effect,  either  chemical,  mechanical, 
electrical,  or  thennal,  but  that  of  these  the  most  potent  is 
a  rapidly  intemiptod  infliiction  current.  A  certain  amount 
of  confusion  has  arisen  as  to  the  effect  of  vagus  stimulation 
in  consequence  of  the  fact  that  within  the  trunk  of  the 
nerve  are  contained,  in  some  animals,  fibres  of  the  sympathetic, 
and  it  depends  to  some  extent  upon  the  exact  position  of  the 
application  of  the  stimulus,  as  to  the  exact  effect  produced. 
Speaking  generally,  however,  excitatiou  of  any  port  of  the  tnink 
of  the  vagus  produces  inhibition,  the  stimulus  being  particularly 
potent  if  applied  to  the  termination  of  the  vagi  in  the  heart 
itself,  where  they  enter  the  substance  of  the  organ  at  the  situation 
of  the  sinus  ganglia.  The  stimulus  may  be  applied  to  either  vagus 
with  efiect,  although  it  is  frequently  more  potent  if  applied  to 
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the  nerve  on  the  right  aide.  The  effect  of  the  atimiilus  is  not  imme- 
diately seen  ;  one  or  more  beats  may  occur  before  stoppage  of  the 
heart  takes  place,  and  slight  stimulation  may  produce  only  slowing 
and  not  complete  stoppage  of  the  heart  The  stopple  may  be  due 
either  to  prolongation  of  the  diastole,  aa  is  usually  the  case,  or  to 
diminution  of  the  syatole.  Vagus  stimulation  inhibits  the  spon- 
taneous beats  of  the  heart  only ;  it  does  not  do  away  with  the 
irritability  of  the  heart-muscle,  sinoe  meohanioal  stimulation  may 
bring  out  a  beat  during  the  stand-still  caused  by  vagus  stimula- 
tion. The  inhibition  of  the  beats  varies  in  duration,  but  if  the 
stimulation  is  a  prolonged  one,  the  beata  may  reappear  before 
the  current  is  shut  off.  When  the  beats  reappear  on  the 
cessation  of  stimulation,  the  first  few  are  usually  feeble,  and 
may  be  auricular  only ;  after  a  time  the  contractions  become 
stronger,  and  very  soon  exceed  both  in  amplitude  and  frequency 


^ed  feiQplitiid«  uid  ilciiring  of  tba  pnlafttlon*  at  ih 
(FTam  Bniitoil.  •Het  Oukcll.) 

those  which  occurred  before  the  application  of  the  stimulus 
(figs.  247,  248)- 

One  branch  of  the  vt^us  is  called  the  deprettor;  it  is  a  separate 
nerve  in  only  a  few  animals.  Unlike  the  inhibitory  branches, 
it  is  afferent,  not  efferent ;  it  carries  impulses  to  the  vaso-motor 
centre  in  the  bulb  from  the  heart  We  shall  study  its  use  in 
connection  with  blood  pressure. 

The  Sympathetio. — The  influence  of  the  sympathetic  is  the 
reverse  of  that  of  the  vagus.  Stimulation  of  the  sympathetic, 
even  of  one  side,  produces  acceleration  of  the  heart-beats,  and 
according  to  certain  observers,  section  of  the  same  nerve  produces 
slowing.  The  acceleration  produced  by  stimulation  of  the  sym- 
pathetic fibres  is  accompanied  by  increased  force,  and  so  the 
action  of  the  nerve  is  more  properly  termed  auffmentor.  The 
action  of  the  sympathetic  differs  from  that  of  the  vagus  in 
several  particulars  besides  the  augmentation  which  is  produced  : 
first,  the  stimulus  required  to  produce  any  effect  must  be  more 
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powerful  than  is  the  case  with  the  vagus  stimulation  ;  secondly, 
a  longer  time  elapses  before  the  effect  is  manifest ;  and  thirdly, 
the  augmentation  is  followed  by  exhaustion,  the  beats  being  after 
a  time  feeble  and  less  frequent. 

The  fibres  of  the  sympathetic  system  which  influence  the  heart- 
beat in  the  frog,  leave  the  spinal  cord  by  the  anterior  root  of  the 
third  spinal  nerve,  and  pass  thence  by  the  ramus  commuuicans  to 
the  third  sympathetic  ganglion,  thence  to  the  second  sympathetic 
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Pig.  249.— Heart  iiorves  of  fh>g.     (Diagrammatic.) 

ganglion,  and  thence  by  the  annulus  of  Vieussens  (round  the  sub- 
clavian artery)  to  the  first  sympathetic  ganglion,  and  thence  in 
the  main  trunk  of  the  sympathetic,  to  near  the  exit  of  the  vagus 
from  the  cranium,  where  it  joins  that  nerve  and  runs  down  to 
the  heart  within  its  sheath,  forming  the  joint  vago-sympathetic 
trunk.  These  fibres  are  indicated  by  the  dark  line  in  fig.  249. 
The  fibres  of  the  sympathetic  seen  running  up  into  the  skull 
are  for  the  supply  of  blood-vessels  there.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  frog  has  no  spinal  accessory  nerve. 

From  the  fact  that  the  augmentor  fibres  are  joined  to  the 
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vagus  trunk,  it  will  be  understood  that  the  effect  of  the  stimula- 
tion of  the  vagus  in  the  frog  is  not  in  all  cases  purely  inhibitory, 
but  may  be  augmentor,  according  to  the  position  where  the 
stimulus  is  applied,  the  intensity  of  the  stimulus,  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  heart ;  if  it  is  beating  strongly  a  slight  vagus 
stimulation  will  produce  immediate  inhibition. 
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Fig.  350. — Heart  nerves  of  mammal.    (Diagrammatic.) 

In  the  dog,  the  augmentor  fibres  leave  the  cord  by  the  second 
and  third  dorsal  nerves,  and  possibly  by  anterior  i-oots  of  two 
or  more  lower  nerves ;  they  pass  by  the  rami  communicantes  to 
the  ganglion  stellatum,  or  first  thoracic  ganglion,  and  thence 
by  the  annulus  of  Vieussens  to  the  inferior  cervical  ganglion  of 
the  sympathetic;  fibres  from  the  annulus,  or  from  the  inferior 
cervical  ganglion,  proceed  to  the  heart  (see  fig.  250). 
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In  man,  the  cardiac  branches  of  the  sympathetic  probably 
originate  in  the  same  way;  they  travel  to  the  heart  from  the 
annulus  of  Vieussens  and  cervical  sympathetic  in  superior, 
middle  and  lower  bundles  of  fibres.  These  pass  into  the  cardiac 
plexus,  and  surrounding  the  coronary  vessels  ultimately  reach 
the  heart.  They  probably  contain  vaso-motor  fibres  for  these 
vessels,  as  well  as  the  more  important  fibres  for  the  heart  itself. 

The  course  of  the  inhibitory  fibres  in  mammals  has  been  recently 
investigated  by  Grossmann.  He  divides  the  rootlets  that  leave  the  medulla 
to  form  the  ninth,  tenth  and  eleventh  cranial  nerves  into  three  groaps, 
a,  b  and  c;  a  corresponds  fairly  well  with  the  fibres  of  the  glossopharyngeal, 
b  with  those  of  the  vagus,  and  o  with  those  of  the  spinal  accessory.  By 
stimulating  each  rootlet  he  found  the  cardio-inhibitory  fibres  in  the  lower 
two  or  three  rootlets  of  group  b  and  the  upper  rootlet  of  group  r.  There 
are  probably  differences  in  different  animals.  In  the  cat  and  dog  Cad  man 
finds  that  the  rootlets  in  the  a  group  are  respiratory  and  afferent  inhibitory, 
and  that  all  the  efferent  inhibitory  fibres  are  in  group  c. 

The  inhibitory  fibres  are  medullated,  and  only  measure  2fi  to  3^  in  dia- 
meter ;  they  pass  to  the  heart  and  lose  their  medulla  in  the  ganglia  of  that 
organ.  The  sympathetic  fibres  on  the  other  hand  reach  the  heart  as  non- 
medullated  fibres ;  having  lost  their  medulla  in  the  sympathetic  (inferior 
cervical  and  first  thoracic)  ganglia.  The  augmentor  centre  in  the  central 
nervous  system  has  not  yet  been  accurately  localised. 

Influence  of  Drugs, — The  question  of  the  action  of  drugs  on 
the  heart  forms  a  large  branch  of  pharmacology.  We  «hall  be 
content  here  with  mentioning  two  only,  as  they  are  largely  used 
for  experimental  purposes  by  physiologists.  Atropine  produces 
considerable  augmentation  of  the  heart-beats  by  paralysing  the 
inhibitory  mechanism.  Muscarine  (obtained  from  poisonous  fungi) 
produces  marked  slowing,  and  in  larger  doses  stoppage  of  the 
heart.  It  produces  a  similar  efifect  to  that  of  prolonged  vagus 
stimulation,  and,  as  in  that  case,  the  effect  can  be  removed  by 
the  action  of  atropine.  The  action  of  atropine  cannot,  however, 
be  antagonised  by  muscarine.  That  these  drugs  act  on  the 
nerves,  and  not  the  muscular  substance  of  the  heai't,  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  in  the  hearts  of  early  embryos,  so  early  that  no 
nerves  have  yet  grown  to  the  heart,  these  drugs  have  little  or 
no  effect.     (Pickering.) 

Refl^ex  Inhibition, — Thus  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  vagi 
nerves  are  simply  the  media  of  an  inhibitory  or  restraining 
influence  over  the  action  of  the  heart  which  is  conveyed  through 
them  from  the  centre  in  the  medulla  oblongata  which  is  always 
in  operation.  The  restraining  influence  of  the  centre  in  the 
medulla  may  be  reflexly  increased  by  stimulation  of  almost  any 
afferent  nerve,  particularly  of  the  abdominal  sympathetic,  so  as 
to  produce  slowing  or  stoppage  of  the  heart,  through  impulses 
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paflsing  down  the  vagi.  As  an  example  of  this  reflex  stimu- 
lation, the  well-known  effect  on  the  heart  of  a  violent  blow  on 
the  epigastrium  may  be  referred  to.  The  stoppage  of  the  heart's 
action  in  this  case  is  due  to  the  conveyance  of  the  nervous  impulse 
by  fibres  of  the  sympathetic  (afferent)  to  the  medulla  oblongata, 
and  its  subsequent  reflection  through  the  vagi  (efferent)  to  the 
muscular  substance  of  the  heart.  Chloroform  vapour  and  tobacco 
smoke  in  some  people  and  animals,  by  acting  on  the  terminations 
of  the  vagi  or  their  branches  in  the  respiratory  system,  may  also 
produce  reflex  inhibition  of  the  heart.  Some  very  remarkable  facts 
concerning  the  readiness  by  which  reflex  inhibition  of  the  Gsh's  heart 
may  be  produced  were  made  out  by  Prof.  McWilliam ;  any  slight 
irritation  of  the  tail,  gills^  mucous  membrane  of  mouth  and  pharynx, 
or  of  the  parietal  peritoneum,  causes  the  heart  to  stop  boating. 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  reflex  inhibition,  it  may  be 
mentioned  in  conclusion  that  though  we  have  no  voluntary  control 
over  the  heart's  movements,  yet  cerebral  excitement  will  produce 
an  effect  on  the  rate  of  the  heart,  as  in  certain  emotional  conditions. 

Intraoardiao  Nerves. — The  heart  beats  after  its  removal 
from  the  body ;  in  the  case  of  the  frog  and  other  cold-blooded 
animals,  this  will  go  on  for  hours,  and  under  favourable  circum- 
stances for  days.  In  the  case  of  the  mammal,  it  is  more  a  ques- 
tion of  minutes  unless  the  heart  is  artificially  fed  through  the 
coronary  artery  with  arterial  blood.  If  this  is  done,  especially 
in  an  atmosphere  of  oxygen,  the  dog's  heart,  or  even  strips  of  the 
dog's  heart,  can  be  kept  beating  for  hours.  (Poi*ter.)  At  one 
time  this  was  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  intrinsic  nervous  system 
of  the  heart ;  the  heart  w^as  regarded  almost  as  a  complete 
organism,  possessing  not  only  parts  capable  of  movement,  but 
also  a  nervous  system  to  initiate  and  regulate  those  movements. 

We  now,  however,  look  upon  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  heart, 
rather  than  its  nerves,  as  the  tissue  which  possesses  the  power 
of  irhythmical  movement,  because  muscular  tissue  which  has  no 
nerves  at  all  ix>ssesses  this  property.  For  instance,  the  ventricle 
apex  of  the  frog's  or  tortoise's  heart  possesses  no  nerve-cells,  but  if 
it  is  cut  off  and  fed  with  a  suitable  nutritive  fluid  at  considerable 
pressure,  it  will  beat  rhythmically.  (Gaskell.)  The  apparatus  by 
which  this  may  be  accomplished  we  shall  study  at  the  end  of  this 
chapter.  The  middle  third  of  the  ureter  is  another  instance  of 
muscular  tissue  free  from  nerves,  but  which  nevertheless  executes 
peristaltic  movements.  Perhaps,  however,  the  most  striking 
instance  is  that  of  the  foetal  heart,  which  begins  to  beat  directly 
it  is  formed,  long  before  any  nerves  have  grown  into  it. 

The  power  of  rhythmical  peristalsis  therefore  resides  in  the 
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muscular  tissue  itself,  though  uormally  during  life  it  is  controlled 
and  regulated  by  the  nerves  that  supply  it. 

The  intracardiac  nerves  have  been  chiefly  studied  in  the  frog  ; 

the  two  vago-sympathetic  nerves  terminate  in  various  groups  of 

gnnghon  cells  ;  of  thc^e  the  most  importJint  are  Jlef»at'i  ganglion, 

situated  at  the  junction  of  the  siuus  with  the  right  auricle ;  and 

Bidder' i  ganglion,  at  the  junctiouof  the  auricles  and  ventricle.     A 

third  collection  of  ganglion  cells  (von  BezoUl't  ganglion)  ia  situated 

in   the  inter-auric ulor  septum.      From   the  ganglion  cella,  fibres 

spread  out  over  the  walls  of  sinus,  auricles,  and  the  upper  part 

of  the  ventricle.     Remak's  ganglion  used  to  be  called  the  local 

inhibitory  centre  of  the  heart ; 

it   is    really  the    termination 

of  the  inhibitory   fibres,  and 

stimulation    of    the  heart  at 

the     sino-auricular    junction 

is    the   most  certain  way  of 

obtaining    stoppage    of    the 

heart.     Bidder's  ganglion  was 

called    the   local    accelerator 

centre    for    a    corresponding 

reason. 

The  accompanying  figures 
show  the  vagal  terminations 
in  Remak's  ganglion  (fig. 
251),  some  isolated  nerve- 
cells  from  this  ganglion  (fig. 
152);  and  fig.  253  is  a 
rough  diagram  to  indicate 
the  positions  of  the  principal 
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In  connection  with  the  rhythmic  contraction  of  the  heart,  it  is 
necessary  to  allude  to  what  is  known  as  Stanniua*  experiment. 
This  experiment  constats  in  applying  a  tight  ligature  to  the  heart 
loetween  the  siuus  and  the  right  auricle,  the  effect  of  which  is  to 
stop  the  beat  of  the  heart  beyond  the  ligature,  whilst  the  sinus 
continues  to  beat.  If  a  second  ligature  is  applied  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  auricles  and  ventricle,  the  ventricle  begins  to  beat, 
whilst  the  auricles  continue  quiescent,  In  both  cases  the  quies- 
cent parts  of  the  heart  may  be  made  to  give  single  contractions 
in  response  t«  mechanical  or  electrical  stimulation.  A  consider- 
able amount  of  discussion  has  arisen  as  to  the  explanation  of 
these  phenomena.  It  was  suggested  that  the  action  of  the 
ligature   is   to  stimulate  the  inhibitory  nervous   mechanism  in 
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the  einus,  whereby  the  auricleB  and  veutricle  cftu  no  longer 
continue  to  contract,  but  this  Buggoation  must  be  given  up  if 
the  present  theory  as  to  the  functions  of  the  nerve  ganglia  is 
correct.  The  elTect  of  Stannius'  ligature  is  simply  an  example  of 
what  has  been  called  by  Gaskell  bloeting.  The  explanation  of 
this  term  is  as  follows  : — It  appears  that  under  normal  conditions 


Fig.  151.— IioUted  nBTfeHsllj  fmr 


the  wave  of  contraction  in  the  heart  starts  at  the  sinus  and 
travels  downwards  over  the  auricles  to  the  ventricle,  the  irrita- 
bility of  the  muacle  and  the  power  of  rhythmic  contractility  being 
greatest  in  the  sinus,  less  in  the  auricleu,  and  still  less  in  the 
Tentriclc,  whilst  under  ordinary  conditions  the  apical  portion  of 
the  ventricle  exhibits  very  slight  irritability  and  still  less  power 
of  spontaneous  contractiou.     Thus  it  may  be  supposed  that  the 
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wave  of  contraction  beginning  at  the  sinus  is  more  or  less  blocked 
by  a  ring  of  muscle  at  lower  irritability  at  its  junction  with  the 
auricles ;  again  the  wave  in  the  auricles  is  similarly  delayed 
in  lis  passage  over  to  the  ventricle  by  a  ring  of  lesser  irritability, 
and  thus  the  wave  of  contraction  starting  at  the  sinus  is  broken 
as  it  were  both  at  the  auricles  and  at  the  ventricle.  By  an 
arrangement  of  ligatures,  or  better,  of  a  system  of  damps,  one 
part  of  the  heart  may  be  isolated  from  the  other  portion,  and 
the  contraction  when  sUmulated  by  an  induction  shock  may  be 
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made  to  stop  in  the  portion  of  the  heart-muscle  in  which  it 
begins.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  contraction  of  one  portion  of 
the  heart  acts  as  a  stimulus  to  the  next  portion,  and  that  the 
sinus  contraction  generally  begins  first,  since  the  sinus  is  the 
most  irritable  to  stimuli,  and  possesses  the  power  of  rhythmic 
contractility  to  the  most  highly  developed  degree.  It  must  not 
be  thought,  however,  that  the  wave  of  contraction  is  incapable  of 
passing  over  the  heart  in  any  other  direction  than  from  the  sinus 
onwards ;  it  has  been  shown  that  by  application  of  appropriate 
stimuli  at  appropriate  instants,  the  natural  sequence  of  beats  may 
be  reversed,  and  the  contraction  starting  at  the  arterial  part  of 
the  ventricle  may  pass  to  the  auricles  and  then  to  the  sinus. 

The  question  haa  been  discussed  whether  the  wave  from  one  chamber  is 
passed  on  to  the  next  by  nervous  or  muscular  connection.  The  slow  rate 
of  propagation  of  the  wave  and  the  existence  of  muscular  fibres  passing 
across  from  one  chamber  to  the  next  show  that  the  link  is  a  muscular  one. 

An  exceedingly  interesting  fact  with  regard  to  the  passage  of 
the  wave  in  any  direction  has  been  made  out  by  partial  division 
of  the  muscular  fibres  at  any  point,  whereby  one  part  of  the  wall 
of  the  heart  is  left  connected  with  the  other  parts  by  a  small 
portion  of  undivided  muscular  tissue,  and  the  wave  of  contraction 
is  then  able  to  pass  to  the  next  portion  of  the  wall  only  every 
second  or  third  beat.  Thus  division  of  the  muscle  has  much 
the  same  effect  as  partial  clamping  it  in  the  same  position,  or  of 
a  ligature  similarly  applied,  but  not  tied  tightly.  The  first 
Stannius  ligature  acts  as  a  partial  or  complete  block,  and  pre- 
vents the  stimulus  of  the  sinus-beat  from  passing  further  down 
the  heart,  but  parts  beyond  the  ligature  may  be  made  to  contract 
by  stimuli  applied  to  them  directly.  The  second  Stannius  liga- 
ture acts  as  a  stimulus  to  the  ventiicle.  Instead  of  applying 
the  second  ligature,  the  experiment  may  be  varied  by  cutting  off 
the  heart  beyond  the  first  ligature ;  the  stimulation  caused  by 
cutting  produces  waves  that  travel  over  auricles  and  ventricle. 

The  explanation  of  the  action  of  the  Stannius  ligatures  just  given  can 
hardly  be  regarded  as  wholly  satisfactory  though  it  is  the  best  that  can  be 
offered  at  present.  If  the  first  ligature  acts  as  a  block  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  the  second  should  act  as  a  stimulus  ;  and  if  the  second  acts  as  a 
stimulus,  the  question  arises  why  the  first  should  not  <ict  as  a  stimulus  also. 

The  importance  of  the  sinus  as  the  starting-point  of  the  peri- 
stalsis can  be  shown  by  warming  it.  If  the  heart  is  warmed  by 
bathing  it  in  salt  solution  at  about  the  body  temperature,  it  beats 
faster ;  this  is  due  to  the  sinus  starting  a  larger  number  of  peri- 
staltic waves ;  that  this  is  the  case  may  be  demonstrated  by  warm- 
ing localised  portions  of  the  heart  by  a  small  gal vano- cautery ;  if 
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the  sinuB  is  wanned  the  heart  beats  faster,  but  if  the  auriclea  or 
ventricle  are  warmed  there  is  no  alteration  in  the  heart's  rate. 

The  Binus  in  the  frog's  heart,  and  that  portion  of  the  right 
auricle  of  the  mammal's  heart  which  corresponds  to  the  Binua,  is 
always  the  last  portion  of  the  heart  to  ceaae  beating  on  death,  or 
after  removal  from  the  body  {lUtima  moriem).  This  is  an  addi- 
tional proof  of  the  superior  rhythmical  power  which  it  possesses. 

The  fact  that  the  Stanniiis  heart  is  quiescent  has  enabled 
phyaiolt^ists  to  study  the  effects  of  stimuli  upon  heart  muscle. 
A  single  stimulus  produces  a  single  contraction,  which  has  a 
loug  latent  period,  is  slow,  and  propagated  as  a  wave  over  Che 
heart  at  the  rat«  of  ^  to  ^  inch,  or  lo — 15  mm.  a  second.  A 
second  stimuhis  causes  a  rather  larger  contraction,  a  third  one 
larger  still,  and  so  on  for  some  four  or  five  beats,  when  the  size 
of  the  contraction  becomes  constant.  This  gtairca*e phenomenon, 
as  it  is  called,  is  also  seen  in  voluntary  muscle  (see  p.  134),  but 
it  is  more  marked  in  the  heart.  The  following  tracing  shows  the 
result  of  an  actual  eiperiraent : — 


Fis.  354.— StAinane  from  fns'^  heart-    Thla  tu  obtained  tr^rm  a  Stumiua  prvpuatioD  ; 


54.— StAinane  from  fiof 
L  mductton  shock  beiii^ 
lie  uontnctiou  beouoe 


There  are,  however,  more  marked  differences  than  this  between 
voluntary  and  heart  muscle.  The  first  of  these  is,  that  the 
amount  of  contraction^  does  not  vary  with  the  strength  of  the 
stimulation.  A  stimulus  strong  enoi^h  to  produce  a  contraction 
at  all  brings  out  as  big  a  beat  as  the  strongest.  The  second  is, 
that  the  heart  muscle  has  a  loug  refractory  period  ;  that  is  to 
say,  after  the  application  of  a  stimulus,  a  second  stimulus  will 
not  cause  a  second  contraction  until  after  the  lapse  of  a  certain 
interval  called  the  refractory  period.  The  refractory  period  lasts 
OS  long  as  the  heart-beat.  The  third  difference  depends  on  the 
second,  and  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  heart  muscle  can  never  be 
thrown  into  complete  tetanus  by  a  rapid  series  of  stimulations ; 
with  a  strong  current  there  is  a  partial  fusion  of  the  beats,  but 
this  is  entirely  independent  of  the  rate  of  faradisation.     Indeed, 
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as  a  rule,  the  heart  responds  by  fewer  beats  to  a  rapid  thau  to  a 
slow  rate  of  stimulation. 

In  spite  of  these  differences  there  are  many  and  important 
resemblances  between  heart  muscle  and  voluntary  muscle. 

The  thermal  and  chemical  changes  are  similar;  there  is  a 
asing-up  of  oxygen  and  a  production  of  carbonic  acid  and  sarco- 
lactic  acid.  The  using-up  of  oxygen  was  well  illustrated  by  an 
experiment  of  Prof.  Yeo's.  He  passed  a  weak  solution  of  oxy- 
hemoglobin through  an  excised  beating  frog's  heart,  and  found 
that  after  it  had  passed  through  the  heart,  the  solution  became 
less  oxygenated  and  venous  in  colour. 

The  electrical  changes  are  also  similar,  and  have  already  been 
dwelt  upon  in  Chapters  XII.  and  XIV. 

Instrumentfl  for  Studying  the  Excised  Frog's  Heart. 

If  a  frog's  heart  is  simply  excised  and  allowed  to  remain  with- 
out being  fed,  it  ceases  to  beat  after  a  time  varying  from  a 
few  minutes  to  an  hour  or  so,  but  if  it  is  fed  with  a  nutritive 
fluid,  it  will  continue  to  beat  for  many  hours.  A  very  good 
nutritive  fluid  is  defibrinated  blood  diluted  with  twice  its  volume 
of  physiological  saline  solution.  Dr.  Ringer  has,  however,  shown 
that  nearly  as  good  results  are  obtained  with  physiological  saline 
solution  to  which  minute  quantities  of  calcium  and  potassium  salts 
have  been  added;  in  other  words,  the  inorganic  salts  of  the  blood 
will  maintain  cardiac  activity  for  a  time  without  the  addition  of 
any  organic  material.  Prof.  Howell  has  recently  shown  that 
the  sinus  or  venous  end  of  the  heart  is  especially  susceptible 
of  l)eing  thrown  into  rhythmical  action  by  such  an  inorganic 
mixture.  The  normal  stimulus  for  the  starting  of  the  heart-beat 
is  therefore  to  be  sought  in  the  minenil  constituents  of  the  blood. 
The  fluid  is  passed  through  the  heart  by  means  of  a  perfusion 
cannula  (fig.  255),  The  heart  is  tied  ©n  to  the  end  of  the 
cannula ;  the  fluid  enters  by  one  and  leaves  by  the  other  tube. 

Numerous  instruments  have  been  devised  for  obtaining  graphic 
records  of  the  heart's  movements  under  these  circumstances,  but 
we  shall  be  content  with  describing  three  of  the  best.  They 
have  been  much  used  in  the  investigation  of  the  effects  of  drugs 
on  the  heart,  and  the  results  obtained  have  been  of  much  service 
to  physicians. 

(1)  The  heart  having  been  securely  tied  on  to  the  perfusion  cannula,  the 
circulating  fluid  is  passetl  through  it.  One  stem  of  the  cannula  is  then 
attached  by  the  small  side  branch  on  the  left  in  fig.  255  by  a  tube  containing 
salt  solution  to  a  small  mercurial  manometer,  provided  with  a  float,  on 
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the  top  ot  which  U  ft  writing  stjU.  The  apparattiB  ia  arranged  so  ihat  the 
moTemeutB  ol  the  mtitcaij  can  be  recorded  hj  the  Boat  and  the  writing  stjle 
OD  a  slowly  revolTing  drum.  The  moTements 
of  the  mercnr;  arc  dne  to  chkDge  in  the 
endocardiac  preraure. 

The  other  two  instrnmenta  we  eball  describe 
are  constmcted  OB  the  opposite  principle :  the 
heart  is  enclosed  in  a  chamber  filled  with  oil, 
and  the  moTemeots  of  this  oil  outride  the 
heart  are  registered. 

(3)  Jtoy'i  Tonometer  (fig,  256) :  A  small 
bell-jar,  open  above,  bat  provided  with  a 
firmly  fitting  stopper,  in  which  is  Gied  a 
doable  cannula,  is  adjustable  by  a  smoothly 
ground  base  npoa  a  circular  brass  plate, 
about  3  to  3  inches  in  diamelei.  The  junc- 
tioD  is  made  complete  by  greasing  the  base 
with  lard.  In  the  plate,  which  is  fixed  to 
a  stand  adjustable  on  an  upright,  are  two 
holes,  one  in  the  centre,  a  large  one  about 
one-third  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  to  which 
is  fixed  below  a  brass  grooved  collar,  about 
half  an  inch  deep  ;  the  other  hole  is  the 
opening  into  a  pipe  provided  with  a  stop- 
cock. The  opening  provided  with  the  collar 
is  closed  at  the  lower  part  with  a  membrane, 
which  ia  closely  tied  by  means  of  a  ligature 
aioand  the  groove  at  the  lovrer  edge  of  the 
collar.    To  this  membrane  a  piece  of  cork  is  fastened  by  sealiog-waz,  from 


*■*■  »S5-— Knuuiiier'a  Pertuiion 
Cfuinlji.  for  njpplTioff  Fluidi 
to  the  interior  of  the  Fng*! 


nanlA,  a  onirent  oj 


bintiBto 
other. 


Fig.  156.— Hoj"*  Tonometec. 
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When  using  the  apparatus,  the  bell-jar  is  filled  with  oliye  oil.  The  heart 
of  a  large  frog  is  prepared  and  the  cannula  fixed  in  the  stopper  is  firmly  tied 
into  it ;  the  tubes  of  the  cannula  communicate  with  the  reservoir  of  circu- 
lating fluid  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  a  vessel  to  receive  it  after  it  has  run 
through  the  heart  on  the  other.  The  cannula  with  heart  attached  is  passed  into 
the  oil,  and  the  stopper  firmly  secured.  Every  time  the  heart  enlarges,  the 
membrane  is  pressed  down ;  every  time  the  heart  contracts  the  membrane  is 
pulled  up  ;  the  lever  follows  and  magnifies  these  movements.  The  lever  is 
adjusted  to  a  convcuienc  elevation  and  allowed  to  write  on  a  moving  dram. 
After  a  short  time  the  heart  may  stop  beating  ;  but  two  wires  are  arranged, 
the  one  in  the  cannula,  the  other  projecting  from  the  plate  in  such  a  way 
that  the  heart  can  be  moved  against  them  by  shifting  the  position  of  the 
bell-jar  a  little.  The  wires  act  as  electrodes,  and  can  be  made  to  communi- 
cate with  an  induction  apparatus,  so  that  induction  shocks  can  be  sent  into 
the  heart  to  produce  contractions.  After  a  time  the  heart  ceases  to  beat 
altogether ;  before  doing  so  it  becomes  irregular.  A  frequent  form  of 
irregularity  seen  consists  of  groups  of  contractions  each  showing  a  staircase, 
separated  by  long  intervals  of  quiescence  (Luciani's  Groups). 

(3)  Schafer's  Ileart-plethysmograpk. — The  principle  of  this  apparatus  is 
the  same  as  Roy*s.  A  diagrammatic  sketch  of  it  is  given  in  fig.  257.  The 
heart,  tied  on  to  a  double  cannula,  is  inserted  into  an  air-tight  vessel  con- 
taining oil.  On  one  side  of  the  vessel  is  a  tube,  in  which  a  lightly-moving 
piston  is  fitted  ;  to  this  a  writing  point  is  attached.    The  piston  is  moved 


^^^M^^m        I) 


Fig.  257.— Sch&fer's  heart  plethynnograph. 

backwards  and  forwards  by  the  changes  of  volume  in  the  heart  causing  the 
oil  to  alternately  recede  from  and  pass  into  this  side  tube.  The  correspond- 
ing tube  on  the  other  side  can  be  opened  and  the  tube  with  the  piston 
closed  when  one  wishes  to  cease  recording  the  movements. 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

THE   CIRCULATION  IN   THE   BLOOD-VESSELS. 

Thb  circulation  through  the  vessels  is  accomplished  by  the 
heart  as  the  primary  propelling  force  ;  the  pressure  in  the  heart 
is  greater  than  that  in  the  arteries  ;  the  arterial  pressure  (which 
is  kept  high  not  only  by  the  heart's  force,  but  by  the  existence 
of  resistance  at  the  periphery)  is  greater  than  that  in  the  capil- 
laries, and  the  pressure  is  lowest  in  the  veins,  especially  at  their 
entrance  into  the  heart ;  and  fluid  always  flows  in  the  direction 
of  lower  pressure.  Before,  however,  passing  on  to  the  all-important 
question  of  blood-pressure,  we  must  first  consider  various  other 
phenomena  in  connection  with  the  flow  in  the  vessels,  such  as  the 
velocity  of  the  stream,  and  the  character  of  the  flow  in  different 
parts  of  the  vascular  circuit. 

The  Velocity  of  the  Blood-Flow. 

The  velocity  of  the  blood-current  at  any  given  point  in  the 
various  divisions  of  the  circulatory  system  is  inversely  propor- 
tional to  their  sectional  area  at  that  point.  If  the  sectional  area 
of  all  the  branches  of  a  vessel  united  were  always  the  same  as 
that  of  the  vessel  from  which  they  arise,  and  if  the  aggregate 
sectional  area  of  the  capillary  vessels  were  equal  to  that  of  the 
aorta,  the  mean  rapidity  of  the  blood's  motion  in  the  capillaries 
would  be  the  same  as  in  the  aorta ;  and  if  a  similar  correspondence 
of  capacity  existed  in  the  veins  and  arteries,  there  would  be  an 
equal  correspondence  in  the  rapidity  of  the  circulation  in  them. 
But  when  an  artery  divides,  the  sectional  area  of  its  branches  is 
greater  than  that  of  the  artery  from  which  they  originate.  The 
only  exception  to  this  rule  is  seen  in  the  division  of  the  aoita  into 
the  two  common  iliac  arteries.  It  is  the  same  with  the  veins ; 
the  sectional  area  of  a  vein  formed  by  the  union  of  smaller  veins 
is  less  than  the  total  sectional  area  of  its  tributaries.  From  the 
aorta  onwards  to  the  capillaries  there  is  a  gradual  increase  of  the 
area  of  the  stream  with  a  con^esponding  diminution  of  its  velocity; 
from  the  capillaries  onwards  to  the  heart  there  is  a  gradual  decrease 
of  the  bed  of  the  stream  and  a  corresponding  increase  in  its  velocity. 

In  other  words  the  arterial  and  venous  systems  may  be  repre- 
sented by  two  truncated  cones  with  their  apices  directed  towards 
the  heart;  the   area  of   their   united  base    (the   sectional   area 
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of  the  Capillaries)  is  about  700  times  as  great  as  that  of  the 
tnucated  apex  reprsBenting  the  aorta.  Thus  the  velooitj  of 
blood  in  the  capillaries  is  not  more  thaa  y^  of  that  in  the  aorta. 
The  vetDB  are  liu^er  than  the  oorrespoading  arteries,  aud  bo  the 
rate  there  is  proportionally  slower. 

In  the  ArUriet. — The  velocity  of  the  stream  of  blood  is  greater 
in  the  arteries  than  iu  an;  other  part  of  the  circulatory  system, 
and  in  them  it  is  greatest  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  heart,  and 
during  the  ventricular  systole.  The  rate  of  movement  diminiahes 
during  the  diastole  of  the  ventricles,  and  in  the  parts  of  the 
arterial  system  most  diiitant  from  the  heart. 

A  few  of  the  reeults  obtained  by  different  observers  may  be 
here  given. 
In  the  carotid  of  the  dog,  the  velocity  is  305 — 350  mm.  per  second. 

II  11         11      horse  „  306  „ 

„      metatarsal  „  „  56  „ 

In  very  round  numbers  we  may  state  the  average  speed  in  the 
large  arteries  as  a  foot  per  second. 

Batlmatlon  «f  tha  Valoolt;. — Various  instni- 
mente  have  been  derbed  for  meatoring  the  velocity 
of  the  blood- Btream  in  tbe  Brteries.  Lad  wig's 
Stremtihr  (fig,  258),  which  ie  the  best  instrument 
to  Dee,  coneiste  <rf  a  U-Bhaped  glass  tube  dilated 
at  a  and  a',  the  ends  of  which,  h  aud  i,  are  of 
kDOwn  calibre.  Tbe  bulbs  can  be  filled  by,  a 
common  opening  at  A.  The  instrument  is  so  con- 
trived  that  at  b  Euiii  b\  tbe  glow  part  is  firmly  fixed 
into  metal  cylindeis,  attucbed  to  a  circular  hori- 
Eontal  table  e  e',  capable  of  horizontal  movement  on 
a  bimilai  lAble  d  d'  about  the  vertical  aila  marked 
in  figure  by  a  dotted  line.  Tbe  openings  in  c  c", 
when  tbe  instrument  is  in  position,  as  in  fig.  258. 
correspODdg  exactly  with  those  iini  <f ;  but  it  c  if 
be  turned  at  right  angles  to  its  present  position, 
there  in  no  communication  between  h  and  a  and  i 
and  a',  but  h  commnnicates  directly  with  i  ;  and  if 
turned  through  two  right  angles  c'  communicates 
with  d,  and  c  with  d',  and  there  is  no  direct  commu- 
nication between  k  and  i.  The  eiperiment  is  per- 
formed in  the  following  way  ; — The  artery  to  be 
experimented  upon  is  divided  and  connected  with 
two  cannulas  and  tubes  which  fit  it  accurately  with 
h  aud  i;  h  in  the  ceutral  end.  and  t  the  peripheral  : 
tbe  bulb  a  is  filled  with  otive  oil  up  to  a  point 
rather  lower  than  Jt,  and  a'  and  the  remainder  of  a 
^- 1^""^!^"^'  is  filled  "i'li  defibrinnte.1  bio.-i  ;  the  tube  on   k  is 

Btromnhr.  jij^^j  carefnlly  clamped  :  tbe  tubes  d  and  <f  ate  also 

filled  with  dcBbrinated  blood.  When  everything  is 
ready,  the  blood  is  allowed  to  flow  into  a  tbroagh  h,  and  it  pnsbes  before 
it  the  oil,  and  that  tbe  defibrinated  blood  into  the  artery  through  i;  a'  ia 
then  full  of  oil ',  when  the  blood  leacbes  the  former  level  ol  the  oil  in  a, 
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the  disc  c  c'  is  tamed  rapidlj  through  two  right  angles,  and  the  blood 
flowing  through  d  into  a'  again  displaces  the  oil  which  is  driven  into  a. 
This  is  repeated  several  times,  and  the  duration  of  the  experiment  noted. 
The  capacity  of  a  and  a*  is  known ;  the  diameter  of  the  artery  is  also 
known  by  its  corresponding  with  the  cannulse  of  known  diameter,  and  as 
the  number  of  times  a  has  been  filled  in  a  given  time  is  known,  the  velocity 
of  the  current  can  be  calculated. 
We  may  take  an  example  to  illustrate  this  : — 

Velocity  -  vQlame  per  second  _  V 
sectioDal  area  S 

If  the  capacity  of  the  bulb  is  5  c.c,  and  it  requiretl  100  seconds  to  fill  it 
10  times,  then  the  amount  of  blood  passing  through  the  instrument  would  be 
50  c.c.  in  100  seconds,  or  0*5  c.c.  in  i  second.  Next,  suppose  the  diameter  is 
4  mm.  The  sectional  area  is  irr* ;  r  is  the  radius  (2  mm.),  and  ir^3i4i6. 
Fiom  these  data  we  get 

T"  1     •*        V         o'?  c.c.           500  cubic  millimetres      ^-,.0  «^  ,va»oa/» 
\  elocit  V  =  —  =     -^   -    -  -  =  2 _ =  39'6  mm.  per  sec. 

S       3  1416  x2-  31416  X  4 

Chauveau^s  Dromograpli  (fig.  259)  consists  of  a  thin  brass  tube,  a,  in  one 
side  of  which  is  a  small  perforation  closed  by  thin  vulcanised  india-rubber. 


Fig.  259-— Diagxam  of  C9iaiiveaa'i  Dromognph.  a,  Bran  tube  for  fntndafltion  into  tht 
lumen  of  uie  artery,  and  containing  an  index-needle,  which  paaeet  through  the  elastic 
membrane  in  iti  ride,  and  moves  by  the  impulse  of  the  Uood  current,  e,  Graduated 
scale,  for  measuzing  the  extent  of  the  oscillations  of  the  needle. 

Passing  through  the  rubber  is  a  fine  lever,  one  end  of  which,  slightly  flat- 
tened, extends  into  the  lumen  of  the  tube,  while  the  other  moves  over  the 
face  of  a  dial.  The  tube  is  inserted  into  the  interior  of  an  artery,  and 
ligatures  applied  to  fix  it,  so  that  the  " velocity  puUe'^  i./?.,  the  change  of 
velocity  with  each  heart-beat,  may  be  indicated  by  the  movement  of  the 
outer  extremity  of  the  lever  on  the  face  of  the  dial. 

The  HavuUachometer  of  Vierordt  resembles  in  principle  that  of  Chauveaa. 

The  Hamadromometer  of  Volkmann,  one  of  the  earliest  instruments 
devised  for  this  purpose,  is  simply  a  long  glass  U-tube  of  the  same  calibre  as 
the  artery  under  investigation.  It  is  provided  with  a  stopcock,  so  that  at  a 
given  moment  the  blood  can  be  admitted,  and  the  time  that  the  blood  takes 
to  reach  its  other  end  is  observed. 

In  the  Capillaries, — The  microsoopic  obBervations  of  E.  IT. 
Weber  and  Valentin  agree  very  closely  as  to  the  rate  of  the 
blood-current  in  the  capillaries  of  the  frog;  and  the  mean  of  their 
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estimates  gives  the  velocity  of  the  tystemic  capillary  circulation  a1 
about  one  inch  (25  mm.)  per  minute.  The  velocity  in  the  capil- 
laries of  warm-blooded  animals  is  somewhat  greater ;  in  the  dog 
it  is  -j^  to  -j-Jtt  ^^^^  ('5  ^  '75  nii^a.)  a  second.  This  may  seem 
inconsistent  with  the  facts,  which  show  that-the  whole  circulation 
may  be  accomplished  in  less  than  half  a  minute.  But  the  whole 
length  of  capillary  vessels  through  which  any  given  portion  of 
blood  has  to  pass,  probably  does  not  exceed  from  -jnrth  to  Vg-th 
of  an  inch  ('5  mm.);  and  therefore  the  time  required  for  each 
quantity  of  blood  to  traverse  its  own  appointed  portion  of  the 
general  capillary  system  will  scarcely  amount  to  a  second. 

In  the  Veins, — The  velocity  of  the  blood  is  greater  in  the  veins 
than  in  the  capillaries,  but  less  than  in  the  arteries :  this  fact 
depends  upon  the  relative  capacities  of  the  arterial  and  venous 
systems.  If  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  proportionate  areas  of 
arteries  and  the  veins  corresponding  to  them  could  be  made,  we 
might,  from  the  velocity  of  the  arterial  current,  calculate  that  of 
the  venous.  A  usual  estimate  is,  that  the  capacity  of  the  veins 
is  about  twice  or  three  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  arteries,  and 
that  the  velocity  of  the  blood*s  motion  is,  therefore,  about  twice 
or  three  times  as  great  in  the  arteries  as  in  the  veins,  8  inches 
(200  mm.)  a  second.  The  rate  at  which  the  blood  moves  in  the 
veins  gradually  increases  the  nearer  it  approaches  the  heart,  for 
the  sectional  area  of  the  venous  trunks,  compared  with  that  of 
the  branches  opening  into  them,  becomes  gradually  less  as  the 
trunks  advance  towards  the  heart. 

Of  the  Circtdation  cu  a  whole. — Among  the  earliest  investigators 
of  the  question  how  long  an  entire  circulation  takes  was  Hering. 
He  injected  a  solution  of  potassium  ferrocyanide  into  the  central 
end  of  a  divided  jugular  vein  and  collected  the  blood  either  from 
the  other  end  of  the  same  vein,  or  from  the  corresponding  vein 
of  the  other  side.  The  substance  injected  is  one  that  can  be 
readily  detected  by  a  chemical  test  (the  prufisian  blue  reaction). 
Vierordt  improved  this  method  by  collecting  the  blood  as  it  flowed 
out,  in  a  rotating  disc  divided  into  a  number  of  compartments. 
The  blood  was  tested  in  each  compartment,  and  the  ferrocyanide 
discovered  in  one  which  in  the  case  of  the  horse  received  the 
blood  about  half  a  minute  after  the  injection  had  been  made. 
The  experiment  was  performed  in  a  large  number  of  animals,  and 
the  following  were  a  few  of  the  results  obtained : 

In  the  horse  .  .  •     3 1  seconds. 

„      dog  .     .     16       „ 

„      cat     ....       o'5    u 

,,  10  TV  1  •  •  *  *  S  ') 
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At  first  sight  these  numbers  show  no  agreement,  but  in  each 
case  it  was  found  that  the  time  occupied  was  2  7  heart  beats.  The 
dog's  heart,  for  instance,  beats  twice  as  fast  as  the  horse's,  and  so 
the  time  of  the  entire  circulation  only  occupies  half  as  much  time. 

The  question  has  recently  been  re-investigated  by  Prof.  Stewart 
by  improved  methods,  which  have  shown  that  the  circulation  time 
is  about  15  seconds,  that  is  considerably  less  than  was  found 
by  the  researches  of  Hering  and  Vierordt.  The  great  objection 
to  the  older  method  is  the  fact  that  hsemorrhage  is  occurring 
throughout  the  experiment,  and  this  would  materially  weaken 
the  heart  and  slow  down  the  circulation.  Stewart  has  employed 
two  methods.  In  the  first,  the  carotid  arteiy  is  exposed,  and 
non-polarisable  electrodes  applied  to  it.  These  are  placed  in 
circuit  with  a  galvanometer  and  one  arm  of  a  Wheatstone's 
bridge.  After  the  resistances  in  the  bridge  have  been  balanced, 
and  the  galvanometer  needle  brought  to  rest,  a  small  quantity  of 
sodium  chloride  solution  is  injected  into  the  opposite  jugular 
vein.  As  soon  as  the  salt  reaches  the  carotid  artery,  the  resist- 
ance of  the  blood  is  altered,  the  balance  of  the  Wheats  tone's  bridge 
is  upset,  and  the  galvanometer  needle  moves.  The  period  between 
the  injection  and  the  swing  of  the  needle  is  accurately  noted. 

The  second  method  used  is  even  simpler,  and  gives  practically 
the  same  results;  a  solution  of  methylene  blue  is  injected  into 
the  jugular  vein.  The  carotid  artery  on  the  opposite  side  is 
exposed,  placed  upon  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  and  strongly  illumi- 
nated. The  time  is  noted  between  the  injection  and  the  moment 
when  the  blue  colour  is  seen  to  appear  in  the  artery.  Stewart 
has  applied  these  methods  also  for  determining  the  time  occupied 
by  the  passage  of  blood  through  various  districts  of  the  circula- 
tion ;  the  longest  circulation  times  were  found  in  the  kidney,  the 
portal  system  and  the  lower  limbs. 

None  of  these  methods,  however,  give  the  true  time  of  the 
entire  circulation ;  they  give  merely  the  shortest  possible  time 
in  which  any  particle  of  blood  can  travel  through  the  shortest 
pathway.  The  blood  that  travels  in  the  axial  current,  or  which 
takes  a  broad  pathway  through  wide  capillaries,  will  arrive  far 
more  speedily  at  its  destination  than  that  which  creeps  through 
tortuous  or  constricted  vessels.  The  direct  observations  of 
Tigerstedt  on  the  output  of  the  left  ventricle  show  that  the 
circulation  time  of  the  whole  blood  is  at  least  five  times  as  long 
as  the  period  arrived  at  by  the  Hering  method.  It  is  therefore 
fallacious  to  use  the  circulation  times  arrived  at  by  Heriug's  or 
Stewart's  methods  as  a  basis  for  calculating  the  total  amount  of 
the  blood  in  the  body. 
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The  Use  of  the  Elasticity  of  the  Vessels. 

If  a  pump  is  connected  with  a  rigid  tube,  such  as  a  glass  tube, 
every  time  that  a  certain  amount  is  forced  into  one  end  of  the 
tube  an  exactly  equal  quantity  will  be  forced  out  at  the  other 
end.  During  the  intervals  between  the  pumpings,  the  flow  will 
cease.  If  the  far  end  of  the  tube  is  partially  closed,  the  flow 
will  still  be  intermittent,  only  the  quantity  injected  and  the 
quantity  ejected,  though  still  of  equal  volume,  will  be  diminished. 
If  we  employ  an  elastic  tube  instead  of  a  rigid  tube,  and  the  end 
is  left  freely  open,  the  flow  will  still  be  intermittent  as  in  the 
case  of  the  rigid  tube ;  but  if  the  end  of  the  elastic  tube  is 
narrowed  by  a  clamp  the  intermittent  flow  will  be  converted  into 
a  more  or  less  perfectly  constant  flow.  Each  stroke  of  the  pump 
forces  a  certain  amount  of  fluid  into  the  tube,  but  owing  to  the 
peripheral  resistance,  it  cannot  all  escape  at  once,  and  part  of 
the  force  of  the  pump  is  spent  in  distending  the  walls  of  the  tube. 
This  distended  elastic  tube,  however,  tends  to  empty  itself,  and 
forces  out  the  fluid  which  distends  jt  before  the  next  stroke  of 
the  pump  takes  place.  One  part  of  the  fluid  is  therefore  forced 
out  by  the  immediate  effect  of  the  pump,  and  another  part  by 
the  elastic  recoil  of  the  tube  between  the  strokes.  If  the  rate  of 
the  pump  and  the  distension  of  the  tube  which  it  produces  is 
sufficiently  great,  the  fluid  forced  out  between  the  strokes  will 
be  equal  to  that  entering  at  each  stroke  and  thus  the  outflow 
becomes  continuous. 

Let  us  now  apply  this  to  the  body. 

At  each  beat  the  left  ventricle  forces  about  three  ounces  of 
blood  into  the  already  full  arterial  system.  The  arteries  are 
elastic  tubes,  and  the  amount  of  elastic  tissue  is  greatest  in  the 
large  arteries.  The  first  effect  of  the  extra  three  ounces  is  to 
distend  the  aorta  still  further;  the  elastic  recoil  of  the  walls 
drives  on  another  portion  of  blood  which  distends  the  next  section 
of  the  arterial  wall,  and  this  wave  of  distension  is  transmitted 
along  the  arteries  with  gradually  diminishing  force  as  the  total 
arterial  stream  becomes  larger.  This  wave  constitutes  the  pulse. 
Between  the  strokes  of  the  pump,  or,  in  other  words,  during  the 
periods  of  diastole,  the  arteries  tend  to  return  to  their  original  size, 
and  so  drive  the  blood  on.  The  flow,  therefore,  does  not  cease 
during  the  heart's  inactivity,  so  that  although  the  force  of  the  heart 
is  an  intermittent  one,  the  flow  through  the  capillaries  and  the  veins 
beyond  is  a  constant  one,  all  trace  of  the  pulse  having  disap- 
peared. The  peripheral  resistance  which  keeps  up  the  blood- 
pressure  in  the  arteries,  and  like  the  clamp  on  our  india-rubber 
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tube,  assists  in  the  conversioii  of  the  intennittent  into  a  oontinuous 
stream,  is  to  be  found  in  the  arterioles  or  small  arteries,  just 
before  the  blood  passes  into  what  we  may  term  the  vast  capillary 
lake.  These  small  arteries  with  their  relative  excess  of  muscular 
tissue,  which  in  health  is  always  in  a  tonic  state  of  moderate 
contraction,  play  the  part  of  a  multitudinous  system  of  stop- 
cocks. 

The  large  arteries  contain  a  considerable  amount  of  muscular 
as  well  as  elastic  tissue.  This  co-operates  with  the  elastic  tissue 
in  adapting  the  calibre  of  the  vessels  to  the  quantity  of  blood 
they  contain.  For  the  amount  of  blood  in  the  vessels  is  never 
quite  constant,  and  were  elastic  tissue  only  present,  the  pressure 
exercised  by  the  walls  of  the  containing  vessels  on  the  contained 
blood  would  be  sometimes  very  small,  sometimes  too  great.  The 
presence  of  a  contractile  element,  however,  provides  for  a  certain 
uniformity  in  the  amount  of  pressure  exercised.  There  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  muscular  coat  assists  in  propelling 
the  onward  current  of  blood,  except  in  virtue  of  the  fact  that 
muscular  tissue  is  elastic,  and  therefore  co-operates  in  the  large 
arteries  with  the  elastic  tissue  in  keeping  up  the  constant  flow  in 
the  way  already  described. 

The  contractility  of  the  arterial  walls  fulfils  a  useful  purpose 
in  checking  hsemorrhage  should  a  small  vessel  be  cut  as  it  assists 
in  the  closure  of  the  cut  end,  and  this  in  conjunction  with  the 
coagulation  of  the  blood  arrests  the  escape  of  blood. 

The  Pulse. 

This  is  the  most  characteristic  feature  of  the  arterial  flow.  It 
is  a  wave  of  expansion  which  travels  along  the  arteries  due  to  the 
propulsion  of  the  contents  of  the  left  ventricle  into  the  already 
full  arterial  system.  The  more  distant  the  artery  from  the  heart, 
the  longer  is  the  interval  that  elapses  between  the  ventricular 
beat  and  the  arrival  of  the  pulse.  Thus  it  is  felt  in  the  carotid 
earlier  than  in  the  radial  artery,  and  it  is  still  later  in  the  dorsal 
artery  of  the  foot  The  difference  of  time  is,  however,  very 
slight ;  it  is  only  a  minute  fraction  of  a  second ;  for  a  distinction 
must  be  drawn  between  the  propagation  of  the  pulse  and  the  rate 
of  blood  flow  in  the  arteries  ;  the  wave  travels  at  the  rate  of  from 
5  to  10  metres  a  second,  that  is  twenty  or  thirty  times  the  rate 
of  the  blood  current.  The  pulse  may  be  compared  to  a  wave 
produced  by  the  wind  travelling  rapidly  down  a  sluggishly-flowing 
river. 

A  physician  usually  feels  the  pulse  in  the  radial  artery,  since 
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this  is  near  the  surh^e,  and  supported  by  bone.     It  is  a  meet 
valuable  indication  of  the  condition  of  the  patient's  heart  and 


Fig,  a6o.—1t»nft  Bphremagmi^i  modUcd  by  Ibhodud. 

It  is  necessary  in  feeling  a  pulse  to  note  the  following 


.  Itt  frtqwncy  ;  that  ia  the  number  of  pulse  beats  per  minute. 

Thia  gives  the  rate  of  the  heart  beats. 
.  lit  length  ;  that  is  how  long  a  time  each  pulse-beat  occupies, 

.  /it  itrength ;  whether  it  is  a  strong,  bounding  pulse,  or  a 


Fig.  i6i.~Iliiigmiiaf  tlielnnotUieSphygmogiaph. 

feeble  beat ;  this  indicates  the  force  with  which  the  heart 

is  beating. 
.  It*  regularity  or  irregvlarity  ;  irregularity  may  occur  owing 

to  irregular  cardiac  action  either  in  force  or  in  rhythm. 
.  lu  t^mion ;  that  is  the  force  necessary  to  obliterate  it.   This 

gives  an  indication  of  the  state  of  the  arterial  walls  and 

the  peripheral  resistance. 
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In  disease  there  are  oerUiD  variatioDB  in  the  pnke,  of  vhioh  we 
nhall  mention  only  two;  namely,  the  tntermitUnt  ptUte,  due  to  the 
heart  missing  a  beat  every  now  and  then ;  and  the  water  hammer 


Kg.  i«>,— TIk  Bphrgi 


pulse,  due  either  to  aortic  regurgitation  or  to  a  loss  of  elasticity 
of  the  arterial  walla ;  either  of  these  circumstances  diminishes 
the  onward  flow  of  blood  during  the  heart's  diastole,  and  thus 
the  suddenness  of  the  impact  of  the  blood  on  the  arterial  wall 


. — . U  th«  pt««  of  bUokowd 

be  vphT^mogruQ  ii  imtteD. 

during  systole  is  increased.  When  this  condition  is  due  to 
arterial  discnsc,  such  as  atheroma  or  calcification,  this  sudden 
pulse  combined  with  the  increased  brittleneiiB  of  the  arteries 
may  lead  to  rupture  of  the  walls,  and  this  is  especially 
serious  if  it  occurs  in  the  arteries  of  the  brain  (uno  cause 
of  apoplexy). 
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Ill  order  to  study  the  pulse  more  fully,  it  is  necetisary  to  obtain 
a  graphic  record  of  the  pulse-beat,  and  this  is  accomplished  by 
the  use  of  an  instrument  called  the  ephygmograph.  This 
iustnimeut  consists  of  a  series  of  levers,  at  one  end  of  which  is  a 
button  placed  over  the  artery ;  the  other  end  is  provided  with 
a  writing  point  to  inscribe  the  magnified  record  of  the  arterial 
movement  on  a  travelling  surface. 

The  instruments  most  frequently  used  are  those  of  Marey,  one 
of  the  numerous  modifications  of  which  is  represented  in  figures 
260,  261,  and  262,  and  of  Dudgeon  (fig.  263). 

Each    instrument  is  provided  with  an  armngcment  by  which 
the  pressure  can  be  adjusted  so  as    to  obtain  the    best  record. 
The  measurement  of  the  pressure   is,  however,  rough,  and  both 
instruments    have    the    disadvantage    of    giving    oscillations  of 
their  own    to    the    sphygmognun ;    this  is    specially    noticeable 
in     Dudgeon's    sphygmt^raph. 
But  these  defects  may  be  over- 
come by  the  use  of  some  form 
of  sphygmometer.     (See  later, 
p.  295.)      It  is  also  important 
to     remember    that    the     pad 
or    button    placed    upon     the 
artery  rests  partly  on  the  venss 
comites,     so     that     not     only 
arterial   tension,  but  any  tur- 
gidity  arising  from  venous  con- 

"■■^£;fSr:ffi"5aiss  e"«»". "«'  »«>««  ">.  hdgbt 

w»T«io,dion)ii!;«,port-diorotu!w»Te.  and  form  of  the  sphygmographic 
record. 

Fig.  264  represents  a  typical  sphygmographic  tracing  obtained 
from  the  radial  artery.  It  consists  of  an  upstroke  due  to  the 
eipansion  of  the  artery,  and  a  downstroke  due  to  its  retrac- 
tion. The  descent  is  more  gradual  than  the  upstroke,  because 
the  elastic  recoil  acts  more  constantly  and  steadily  than  the 
heart-beat      On  the  descent  are  several  secondary  (kataorotic) 


A  is  the  primary,  or  percussion  wave ;  C  is  the  pre-<licrotic,  or 
tidal  wave  ;  D  is  the  dicrotic  wave,  and  E  the  po»t-dierotic  wave, 
and  of  these  there  may  be  several.  In  some  cases  there  is  a 
secondary  wave  on  the  upstroke,  which  is  called  an  anaerotic 
wave  (fig.  265). 

Tlipse  various  secondary  waves  have  received  different  inter- 
pretations, hut  the  best  way  of  explaining  them  is  derived 
from  information  obtained   by  taking  simultaneous  tracings  of 
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tlie  pulse,  aortic  pressure,  apex  beat,  and  intra ventrioular 
preeeure,  as  in  the  researches  of  HUrthle.  By  this  means  it 
is  found  that  the  primary  and  pre^icrotic  wavea  occur  during 
the  systole  of  the  heart,  and  the  other  waves  during  the 
diastole.  The  closure  of  the  aortic  valves  oocutb  just  before 
the  dicrotic  wava  The  secondary  waves,  other  thau  the 
dicrotic  wave,  are  due  to  the  elastic  tension  of  the  arteries, 
and  are  increased  in  number  when  the  tension  of  the  artertoe 
is  greatest ;  the  tauter  au  elastic  substance  is,  the  more  does 
it  tend  to  vibrate  under  the  influence  of  any  fresh  force  suddenly 
applied  to  it.  Some  of  the  post<licrotio  waves  are  also  doubtless 
iustrumentaj  in  origin.  The  dicrotic  wave  is  of  different  origin. 
It  was  at  one  time  thought  that  this  wave  was  reflected  from 
the  periphery,  but  tliia  view  is  at  ouce  escluded  by  the  fact 
that  wherever  we  take  the  pulse- tracing,  whether  from  the 
aorta,  carotid,  radial,  dorsalia  pedis,  or  elsewhere,  this  secoudury 
elevation   is   always   situated   at   the   same   distance  from  the 


Fiff.  i6j.— AnMToUepnlie. 

beginning  of  the  primary  elevation,  showing  that  it  is  centri- 
fugal, travelling  in  the  some  direction  as  the  primary  wave, 
and  having  its  origin  in  the  commencement  of  the  arterial 
system.  Moreover,  a  single  reflected  wave  from  the  periphery 
would  be  impossible,  as  the  waves  reflected  from  one  part  would 
be  interfered  with  by  those  from  other  parts ;  and  a  reflected 
wave  would  be  increased  hy  high  peripheral  resistance,  and  not 
diminished  as  the  dicrotic  wave  is. 

The  primary  cause  of  the  dicrotic  wave  is  the  closure  of  the 
semilunar  valves;  the  inflow  of  the  blood  into  the  aorta  sud- 
denly ceases,  and  the  blood  is  driven  up  t^lnst  the  closed  aortic 
doors  by  the  elastic  recoil  of  the  aorta ;  the  wave  rebounds  from 
there  and  is  propagated  through  the  arterial  system  as  the 
dicrotic  elevation. 

The  systolic  secondary  waves,  namely,  Jihe  pre-dicrotic  and  the 
anacrotic  when  it  is  present,  are  due  to  elastic  vibrations  of 
the  aortic  wall  and  perhaps  of  the  heart  wall  itself ;  they  are 
increased  by  an  increase  in  the  peripheral  resistance. 
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In  our  study  of  endoKsardiao  pressure,  we  saw  that  the  systolic 
plateau  sometimes  has  an  ascending,  sometimes  a  descending,  slope 
(see  p.  244) ;  we  now  come  to  the  explanation  of  this  fact     If 

after  the  first  sudden  rise  of 
pressure  in  the  aorta  the 
peripheral  resistance  is  low 
and  the  blood  can  escape  more 
rapidly  than  it  is  thrown  in, 

Kg.  266.-Dicrotic  puiM.  ^^^    plateau   will    sink.      If, 

on  the  other  hand,  the  peri- 
pheral resistance  is  high,  the  aortic  pressure  will  rise  as  long 
as  the  blood  is  flowing  in,  and  we  get  an  ascending  systolic 
plateau  and  an  anacrotic  pulse.  Thus  an  anacrotic  pulse  is 
seen  in  Bright's  disease,  where  the  peripheral  resistance  is 
very  high. 

The  production  of  the  dicrotic  wave  is  favoured  by  relaxation 
of  the  arterioles  when  the  heart  is  beating  forcibly  as  in  fever, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  after  taking  alcohol.  Such  a  pulse  is 
called  a  dicrotic  pulse  (fig.  266),  and  the  second  beat  can  be 
easily  felt  by  the  finger  on  the  radial  arteiy. 

The  main  waves  of  a  pulse  tracing  can 
be  demonstrated  without  the  use  of  any  instru- 
ments at  all  by  allowing  the  blood  to  spurt  from 
a  cut  artery  on  to  the  surface  of  a  piece  of  white 
paper  travelling  past  it.  We  thus  obtain  what 
is  very  appropriately  called  a  hoemrautograph 
(fig.  267). 

If  a  long  pulse-tracing  is  taken,  the  effect 
of  the  respiration  can  be  seen  causing  an  in- 
crease of  pressure,  and  a  slight  acceleration  of 
the  heart's  beats  during  inspiration.  This  we 
shall  study  at  greater  length  in  connection 
with  blood-pressure. 

^        The  Rate  of  Propagation  of  the  Pulse-  Wave. — The 

£^,  267.— Hsem-auto-   method  of  ascertaining  this    may    be  illustrated  bj 

sraph,  to  be  read   the  use  of  a  long  elastic  tube  into  which  fluid  is  forced 

ftran  right  to  left,    by  the  sudden  stroke  of  a  pump.    If  a  series  of  levers 

are  placed  along  the  tube  at  measured  distances  those 
nearest  the  pump  will  rise  first,  those  farthest  from  it  last.  If  these  are 
arranged  to  write  on  a  revolving  cylinder  under  one  another,  this  will  be 
shown  graphically,  and  the  time  interval  between  their  movements  can  be 
measured  by  a  time  tracing.  The  same  principle  is  applied  to  the  arteries  of 
the  body ;  a  series  of  Marey's  tambours  are  applied  to  the  heart  and  to 
various  arteries  at  known  distances  from  the  heart ;  then  levers  are  arranged 
to  write  immediately  under  one  another,  as  in  fig.  241.  The  difference  in 
the  time  of  their  up-strokes  is  measured  by  a  time  tracing  in  the  usual  way. 


THE   CAPILLAEY   FLOW. 


The  OftpUlory  Flow. 


■\Vhen  tlio  ciipillury  circulation  is  eiamincd  in  any  transparent 
part  of  a  living  animal  by  means  of  the  microscope  (fig.  368), 
the  blood  is  Been  to  flow  with  a  constant  equable  motion ;  the  red 
blood-corpuscles  move  along,  mostly  in  single  file,  and  bend  in 
various  ways  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  tortuous  course 
of  the  capillaiy,  but  instantly  recover  their  normal  outline  on 
reaching  a  wider  vessel. 

At  the  circumference  of  the  stream  in  the  larger  capillaries,  but 
especially  well  marked  in  the  small 
arteries  and  veins,  there  is  a  layer 
of  liquor  sanguinis  in  contact  with 
the  walls  of  the  vessel,  and  adher- 
ing to  them,  which  moves  more 
slowly  than  the  blood  in  the  centre. 
The  existence  of  this  still  layor, 
aa  it  is  termed,  is  inferred  both 
from  the  general  fact  that  such  an 
one  exists  in  alt  tubes  traversed  by 
fluid,  and  from  what  can  be  seen 

in  watching  the  movements  of  the  i^.  ™._^„u^_  ^^,  „  u«  „b 
blood-Dorpuscles.     Anyone  who  has  <"  '^  mft  toot  ommeetiiiB  ■ 

J        '^  .•;,    ,  ...  m*!!  lUMrr  (A)  with  ■   uuU 

rowed  on    a  nver  will  know   that  TBin[T).  (Aft«r4UBnThoiii»M>.) 

the    awifteet    current     is     in     the 

middle  of  the  stream.  The  red  corpuscles  occupy  the  middle  of 
the  stream  and  move  with  comparative  rapidity ;  the  colourless 
corpuscles  run  much  more  slowly  by  the  walls  of  the  vessel;  while 
next  to  the  wall  there  is  a  transparent  space  in  which  the  fluid 
is  at  comparative  rest ;  for  if  any  of  the  corpuscles  happen  to  be 
forced  within  it,  they  move  more  slowly  than  before,  rolling  lazily 
along  the  side  of  the  vessel,  and  often  adhering  to  its  wall.  Part 
of  this  slow  movement  of  the  colourless  corpuscles  and  their  occa- 
sional stoppage  may  be  due  to  their  having  a  natural  tendency  to 
adhere  to  the  walls  of  the  vessels.  Sometimes,  indeed,  when  the 
motion  of  the  blood  is  not  strong,  many  of  the  white  corpuscles 
collect  in  a  capillary  vessel  and  for  a  time  entirely  prevent  the 
passage  of  the  red  corpuscles. 

When  the  peripheral  resistance  is  greatly  diminished  by  the 
dilatation  of  the  small  arteries,  so  much  blood  passes  on 
from  the  arteries  into  the  capillaries  at  each  stroke  of  the 
heart,  that  there  is  not  sufGcient  remaining  in  the  arteries  to 
distend  them.      Thus,  the  intermittent  current  of  the  ventricular 
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systole  is  not  oonverted  iuto  a  coDtinuous  stroam  b;  the  elasticity 

of  the  arterioB  before  the  capillaries  are  reached ;  and  so  intenuit- 

teDcy  of  the  flow  occurs  both  in  capillaries  and  veins  and  a  pulse 

is  produced.    The  same  pbenomenon  may  occur  when  the  arteries 

become  rigid  from  disease,  and  when  the  beat  of  the  heart  is  so 

slow  or  BO  feeble  that  the  blood  at  each  cardiac  systole  has  time 

to  pass  on  to  the  capillaries  before  the  next  stroke  occurs ;  the 

amount  of  blood   sent  out   at  each    stroke 

being   insufficient   to   properly  distend   the 

elastic  arteries. 

It  was  formerly  supposed  that  the  occur- 
rence of  any  transudation  from  the  interior 
of  the  capillaries  into  the  midst  of  the  sur^ 
rounding  tissues  was  confined,  in  the  absence 
of  injury,  strictly  to  the  fluid  part  of  the 
blood ;  in  other  words,  that  the  corpuscles 
could  not  escape  from  the  circulating  stream, 
unless  the  wall  of  the  oont^ning  blood-vessel 
was  ruptured.  Augustus  Waller  affirmed,  in 
1846,  that  he  had  seen  blood -corpuscles,  both 
red  and  white,  pass  bodily  through  the  wall 
^  of  the  capillary  vessel  in  which  they  were 

contained  (thus  confirming  what  had  been 
stated  a.  short  time  previously  by  Addison) ; 
Pig.  ifig.— A  ikrg*  cspn-      sod  that,  as  no  opening  could  be  seen  before 
LLurnim*  utoU  hoSrl     '^'^''^  escape,  80  none  oould  be  observed  after- 
tiut   iiTiiatioD   hjJ     wards — so  rapidly  was  the  part  healed.    But 
«mi8nii(>n'''i>(  leuoo-      these  observations  did  not  attract  much  notice 
VT^  u.^^  a,t      until  the  phenomena  of  escape  of  the  blood- 
apiiiMy  ■•11 ;  i.  •onM      corpuBclefi  from  the  capillaries  and   minute 
[Fkj.         veins,  apart  from    mechanical  mjury,    were 
rediscovered  by  Cohnheim  in  1867. 
Cohniieim's  eiperiment,  demonstrating  the  passage  of  the  cor- 
puscles through  the  wall  of  the  blood-vessel,  is  performed  in  the 
following  manner :  A  frog  is  curarized,  and  the  abdomen  having 
been  opened  a  portion  of  small  intestine  is  drawn  out,  and  its 
transparent  mesentery  spread  out  under  a  microscope.     After  a 
variable  time,  occupied  by  dilatation,  following  contraction  of  the 
minute  vessels  and  accompanying  quickening  of  the  blood-stream, 
there  ensues  a  retardation  of  the  current,  and  blood-corpuscles, 
both    red    and  white,    begin    to   make  their  way  through    the 
capillaries  and  small  veins. 

The  process  of  diapedesis  of  the  red  corpuscles,  which  occurs 
under   circumstances  of    impeded  venous   circulation,  and   con- 
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sequently  increased  blood-pressure,  resembles  closely  the  migration 
of  the  white  ones,  with  the  exception  that  they  are  squeezed 
through  the  wall  of  the  vessel,  and  do  not,  like  them,  work  their 
way  through  by  amoeboid  movement. 

Various  explanations  of  these  phenomena  have  been  sug- 
gested. 

Some  believe  that  pseudo-stomata  between  contiguous  endothe- 
lial cells  provide  the  means  of  escape  for  the  blood-corpuscles. 
But  the  chief  share  in  the  process  is  to  be  found  in  the  vital 
endowments  with  respect  to  mobility  and  contraction  of  the 
parts  concerned — both  of  the  corpuscles  and  of  the  capillary  wall 
itself. 

Diapedesis  or  emigration  of  the  white  corpuscles  occurs  to  a 
small  extent  in  health.  But  it  is  much  increased  in  inflammation, 
and  may  go  on  so  as  to  form  a  large  collection  of  leucocytes  (i.e. 
white  corpuscles)  outside  the  vessels.  Such  a  collection  is  called 
an  abscesSf  and  the  corpuscles  are  called  pus  corpuscles ;  they  are, 
however,  mostly  dead  leucocytes,  and  show  a  considerable  amount 
of  fatty  degeneration  in  their  protoplasm. 

The  emigration  of  red  corpuscles  is  only  seen  in  inflammation 
and  is  a  passive  process ;  it  occurs  when  the  holes  made  by  the 
emigrating  leucocytes  do  not  close  up  immediately  and  so  the  red 
corpuscles  escape  too. 

The  real  meaning  of  the  process  of  inflammation  is  a  subject 
which  is  being  much  discussed  now,  but  it  may  be  interesting  to 
state  briefly  the  views  of  Metschnikofi^,  who  has  in  recent  years 
been  one  of  the  most  prominent  investigators  of  the  subject. 
Even  if  these  views  do  not  represent  the  whole  truth,  it  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that  the  phenomena  described  play  a  very 
important  part  in  the  process.  Metschnikoff  teaches  that  the 
vascular  phenomena  of  inflammation  have  for  their  object  an 
increase  in  the  emigration  of  leucocytes,  which  have  the  power  of 
devouring  the  irritant  substance,  and  removing  the  tissues  killed 
by  the  lesion.  They  are  therefore  called  phagocytes  (devouring 
or  scavenging  corpuscles).  It  may  be  that  the  microbic"  influence, 
or  the  influence  of  the  chemical  poisons  they  produce,  is  too 
powerful  for  the  leucocytes ;  then  they  are  destroyed  and  the 
dead  leucocytes  become  pus  corpuscles ;  but  if  the  leucocytes  are 
successful  in  destroying  the  foreign  body,  micro-organisms,  and 
disintegrated  tissues,  they  disappear,  wandering  back  to  the  blood- 
vessels, and  the  lost  tissue  is  replaced  by  a  regeneration  of  the 
surrounding  tissues. 

The  circulation  through  the  capillaries  must,  of  necessity,  be 
largely  influenced  by  that  which  occurs  in  the  vessels  on  either 

T  2 
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side  of  them  in  the  arteries  or  the  veins;  their  intermediate 
position  causes  them  to  feel  at  once  any  alteration  in  the  size, 
rate,  or  pressure  of  the  arterial  or  venous  blood-stream.  Thus,  the 
apparent  contraction  of  the  capillaries,  on  the  application  of  certain 
irritating  substances,  and  during  fear,  and  their  dilatation  in  blush- 
ing, may  be  referred  primarily  to  the  action  of  the  small  arteries. 


The  Venotui  Flow. 

The  blood-current  in  the  veins  is  maintained  (a)  primarily  by 
the  vis  a  tergo,  that  is,  the  force  behind,  which  is  the  blood 
pressure  transmitted  from  the  heart  and  arteries;  but  very 
effectual  assistance  to  the  flow  is  afforded  (b)  by  the  action  of  the 
muscles  capable  of  pressing  on  the  veins  with  valves,  as  well  as 
(c)  by  the  suction  action  of  the  hearty  and  the  aspiratory  action 
of  the  thorax  {vis  afronte). 

The  effect  of  muscular  pressure  upon  the  circulation  may  be 
thus  explained.  When  pressure  is  applied  to  any  part  of  a  vein 
and  the  current  of  blood  in  it  is  obstructed,  the  portion  behind 
the  seat  of  pressure  becomes  swollen  and  distended  as  far  back 
as  the  next  pair  of  valves,  which  arc  in  consequence  closed 
(fig.  2  21,  B,  p.  218).  Thus,  whatever  force  is  exercised  by  the 
pressure  of  the  muscles  on  the  veins,  is  distributed  partly  in  press- 
ing the  blood  onwards  in  the  proper  course  of  the  circulation,  and 
partly  in  pressing  it  backwards  and  closing  the  valves  behind. 

The  circulation  might  lose  as  much  as  it  gains  by  such  an 
action,  if  it  were  not  for  the  numerous  communications  which 
the  veins  make  with  one  another ;  through  those,  the  closing  up 
of  the  venous  channel  by  the  backward  pressure  is  prevented 
from  being  any  serious  hindrance  to  the  circulation,  since  the 
blood,  of  which  the  onward  course  is  arrested  by  the  closed 
valves,  can  at  once  pass  through  some  anastomosing  channel,  and 
proceed  on  its  way  by  another  vein.  Thus,  the  effect  of  muscular 
pressure  upon  veins  which  have  valves,  is  turned  almost  entirely 
to  the  advantage  of  the  circulation ;  the  pressure  of  the  blood 
onwards  is  all  advantageous,  and  the  pressure  of  the  blood  back- 
wards is  prevented  from  being  a  hindrance  by  the  closure  of  the 
valves  and  the  anastomoses  of  the  veins. 

In  the  web  of  the  bat's  wing,  the  veins  are  furnished  with 
valves,  and  possess  the  remarkable  property  of  rhythmical  cxm- 
ira/ctum  and  dilatation^  whereby  the  current  of  blood  within 
them  is  distinctly  accelerated  (Wharton  Jones).  The  contraction 
occurs,  on  an  average,  about  ten  times  in  a  minute ;  the  existence 
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of  valves  prcyents  regurgitation,  so  the  entire  effect  of  the  con- 
tractions is  auxiliary  to  the  onward  current  of  blood.  Analogous 
phenomena  have  been  observed  in  other  animals. 

A  venous  pulso  is  observed  under  the  conditions  previously 
described  (p.  274)  when  the  arterioles  are  dilated  so  that  the 
arterial  pulse  passes  through  the  capillaries  to  the  veins. 

A  venous  pulse  is  also  seen  in  the  superior  and  inferior  vena 
cava  near  to  their  entrance  into  the  heart ;  this  corresponds  to 
variations  of  the  pressure  in  the  right  auricle.  When  the 
ventricle  is  contracting  there  is  a  slow  rise  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  blood  cannot  get  into  the  ventricle  and  so  distends  the 
auricle ;  a  second  short  sharp  elevation  of  pressure  is  produced  by 
the  auricular  systole.  Alterations  of  venous  pressure  are  also 
produced  in  the  great  veins  by  the  respiratory  movements,  the 
pressure  sinking  during  inspiration,  and  rising  during  expiration. 


Iiooal  Peouliarities  of  the  CiroiQatioii. 

The  most  remarkable  peculiarities  attending  the  circulation  of 
blood  through  different  organs  are  observed  in  the  cases  of  the 
braitiy  erectile  organs,  lungs,  liver,  spleen,  and  kidneys. 

In  the  Brain, — The  brain  must  always  be  supplied  with  blood, 
for  otherwise  immediate  loss  of  consciousness  would  follow. 
Hence,  to  render  accidental  obliteration  almost  impossible,  four 
large  arteries  are  supplied  to  the  brain,  and  these  anastomose 
together  in  the  circle  of  Willis.  The  two  vertebral  arteries  are, 
moreover,  protected  in  bony  canals.  Two  of  the  brain  arteries 
can  be  tied  in  monkeys,  and  three  or  even  all  four  in  dogs 
without  the  production  of  serious  symptoms.  In  the  last  case 
enough  blood  reaches  the  brain  by  branches  from  the  superior 
intercostal  arteries  to  the  anterior  spinal  artery.  The  sudden 
obliteration  of  one  carotid  artery  in  man  may  in  some  cases 
produce  epileptiform  spasms;  the  sudden  occlusion  of  both 
occasions  loss  of  consciousness.  Uniformity  of  supply  is  further 
ensured  by  the  arrangement  of  the  vessels  in  the  pia  mater,  iu 
which,  previous  to  their  distribution  to  the  substance  of  the 
brain,  the  large  arteries  break  up  and  divide  into  innumerable 
minute  branches  ending  .in  capillaries,  which,  after  frequent 
communication  with  one  another,  enter  the  brain  and  carry  into 
nearly  every  part  of  it  uniform  and  equable  streams  of  blood. 
The  arteries  are  enveloped  in  a  special  lymphatic  sheath.  The 
arrangement  of  the  veins  within  the  cranium  is  also  peculiar. 
The  large  venous  trunks  or  sinuses  are  formed  so  as  to  be  scarcely 
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capable  of  change  of  size ;  and  composed,  as  they  are,  of  the 
tough  tissue  of  the  dura  mater,  and,  in  some  instances,  bounded 
on  one  side  by  the  bony  cranium,  they  are  not  compressible  by 
any  force  which  the  fulness  of  the  arteries  might  exercise  through 
the  substance  of  the  brain ;  nor  do  they  admit  of  distension  when 
tho  flow  of  venous  blood  from  the  brain  is  obstructed.  No  valves 
are  placed  between  the  vertebral  veins  and  the  vena  cava ;  the 
vertebral  veins  anastomose  with  the  cerebral  sinuses.  Hence  on 
squeezing  the  thorax  and  abdomen,  venous  blood  can  be  pressed 
from  those  parts  out  of  any  opening  made  into  the  longitudinal 
sinus.  Expiration  acts  in  tho  same  way ;  it  raises  the  cerebral 
venous  pressure ;  if  the  skull  wall  is  defective  the  brain  expands 
owing  to  the  distension  of  its  capillaries  during  the  expiratory  act. 
The  exposed  brain  also  expands  with  each  systole  of  the  heart. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  brain  lies  enclosed  in  the  cranium, 
the  arterial  pulse  is  transmitted  through  the  brain  substance  to 
the  cerebral  veins  and  so  the  blood  issues  from  these  in  pulses. 

Since  the  brain  is  enclosed  in  the  rigid  cranium  the  volume  of 
blood  in  the  cerebral  vessels  cannot  alter  unless  the  volume  of 
the  other  cranial  contents  alter  in  the  opposite  sense. 

These  conditions  of  the  brain  and  skull  led  Monro  and  Kellie 
many  years  ago  to  advance  the  opinion  that  the  quantity  of  blood 
in  the  brain  must  be  the  same  at  all  times.  This  doctrine  has 
been  frequently  disputed,  and  many  have  advanced  the  theory 
that  increase  or  diminution  of  the  blood  is  accompanied  with 
simultaneous  diminution  or  increase  of  the  cerebro-spiual  fluid, 
so  that  the  contents  of  the  cranium  are  kept  uniform  in  volume. 
But  the  recent  work  of  Leonard  Hill*  has  shown  that  the  Monro- 
Kellie  doctrine  is  true.  Histological  evidence  has  recently  been 
obtained  of  the  existence  of  nerve  plexuses  round  the  pial  arteries. 
The  arteries  are  muscular,  and  the  nerves  therefore  are  most 
probably  vaso-motor  in  function.  Experimental  evidence  so  far, 
however,  has  not  established  the  action  of  these  nerves;  the 
cerebral  circulation  passively  follows  the  slightest  changes  in 
aortic  and,  more  especially,  vena  cava  pressure,  and  no  active 
vaso-motor  change  has  been  conclusively  proved.  The  velocity 
of  blood-flow  through  the  brain  is  thus  influenced  markedly  by 
the  condition  of  the  vessels  of  the  splanchnic  area.  If  the  tone 
of  tho  skeletal  muscles  and  that  of  the  vessels  be  suddenly 
inhibited  by  fear,  or  temporarily  destroyed  by  shock,  the  blood 
will  drop  owing  to  its  weight  into  the   dilated  and   supported 


•  I  am  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Hill  for  assistance  in  the  preparation  of 
these  paragraphs  on  the  cerebral  circulation. 
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vessels  in  the  most  dependent  parts  of  the  body.  The  flow  of 
blood  through  the  brain  will,  under  these  conditions,  cease,  that 
is  to  say,  so  long  as  the  body  is  in  the  erect  posture.  Thus, 
to  restore  a  fainting  person  the  head  must  be  lowered  between 
the  knees.  Muscular  exercise,  by  returning  blood  to  the  heart 
from  the  veins  of  the  lower  parts  of  the  body,  conduces  to  the 
maintenance  of  an  efficient  cerebral  circulation. 

It  is  not  the  volume  of  the  blood  but  the  velocity  of  flow 
which  is  altered  in  the  brain  by  changes  in  the  general  circu- 
lation. The  brain  with  its  circulating  blood  almost  entirely  fills 
the  cranial  cavity  in  the  living  animal ;  that  is,  there  is  no  more 
cerebro-spinal  flviid  there  than  is  sufficient  to  moisten  the  mem- 
branes. Cerebro-spinal  fluid  escapes  into  the  veins  at  any 
pressure  above  the  cerebral  venous  pressure ;  the  tension  of  this 
fluid  and  the  pressure  in  the  veins  are  therefore  always  the  same. 
The  fluid  probably  transudes  from  the  vascular  fringes  of  the 
choroid  plexuses  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  and  is  absorbed 
by  the  pial  veins.  There  is  not  enough  of  this  absorbable  fluid 
present  to  allow  of  more  than  a  slight  increase  of  the  volume 
of  blood  in  the  brain.  If  the  aortic  pressure  rises  and  the  vena 
cava  pressure  remains  constant  the  conditions  in  the  brain  are  as 
follows : — 

More  blood  in  the  arteries,  less  in  the  veins,  increased  velocity 
of  flow. 

While  if  the  aortic  pressure  remains  constant  and  the  vena  cava 
pressure  rises,  the  conditions  are : — 

Less  blood  in  the  arteries,  more  in  the  veins,  diminished 
velocity  of  flow. 

The  brain  presses  against  the  cranial  wall  with  a  pressure 
equal  to  that  in  the  cerebral  capillaries.  A  foreign  body  intro- 
duced within  the  cranium,  such  as  a  blood-clot  or  depressed  bono, 
produces  local  anaemia  of  the  brain,  by  occupying  the  room  of  the 
blood.  So  soon  as  the  capillaries  are  thus  obliterated  the  pressure  is 
raised  to  arterial  pressure.  This  local  increase  of  cerebral  tension 
cannot  be  transmitted  by  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid,  because  this 
fluid  can  never  be  retained  in  the  meningeal  spaces  at  a  tension 
higher  than  that  of  the  cerebral  veins,  but  is  immediately 
re-absorbed.  The  anatomical  arrangements  of  the  tentorium 
cerebelli  and  the  falciform  ligaments  are  such  as  to'  largely 
prevent  the  transmission  through  the  brain-substance  of  a  local 
increase  of  pressure.  There  is  complete  pressure  discontinuity 
between  the  cranial  and  vertebral  cavities.  The  serious  results 
that  follow  cerebral  compression  are  primarily  due  to  obliteration 
of  the  blood-vessels,  and  consequent  anaemia  of  the  brain.    A  very 
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small  foreign  body  will,  if  situated  in  the  region  of  the  spinal 
bulb,  produce  the  gravest  symptoms.  For  the  centres  which 
control  the  vascular  and  respiratory  systems  are  rendered  anaemic 
thereby.  The  cerebral  hemispheres  may,  on  the  other  hand,  be 
compressed  to  a  large  extent  without  causing  a  fatal  result.  The 
major  symptoms  of  compression  arise  so  soon  as  any  local  increase 
of  pressure  is  transmitted  to  the  spinal  bulb  and  causes  ansemia 
there. 

In  Erectile  Structures. — The  instances  of  greatest  variation  in 
the  quantity  of  blood  contained,  at  different  times,  in  the  same 
organs,  are  found  in  certain  structures  which,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  are  soft  and  flaccid,  but,  at  certain  times,  receive  an 
unusually  large  quantity  of  blood,  become  distended  and  swollen 
by  it,  and  pass  into  the  state  which  has  been  termed  erection. 
Such  structures  are  the  corpora  cavernosa  and  corpus  spongiosum 
of  the  penis  in  the  male,  and  the  clitoris  in  the  female ;  and,  to 
a  less  degree,  the  nipple  of  the  mammary  gland  in  both  sexes. 
The  corpus  cavemosum  penis,  which  is  the  best  example  of  an 
erectile  structure,  has  an  external  fibrous  membrane  or  sheath  ; 
and  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  latter  are  prolonged  numerous 
fine  lamellee  which  divide  its  cavity  into  small  compartments. 
Within  these  is  situated  the  plexus  of  veins  upon  which  the 
peculiar  erectile  property  of  the  organ  mainly  depends.  It  con- 
sists of  short  veins  which  very  closely  interlace  and  anastomose 
with  each  other  in  all  directions,  and  admit  of  great  variations 
of  size,  collapsing  in  the  passive  state  of  the  organ,  but  capable  of 
an  amount  of  dilatation  which  exceeds  beyond  comparison  that  of 
the  arteries  and  veins  which  convey  the  blood  to  and  from  them. 
The  strong  fibrous  tissue  lying  in  the  intervals  of  the  venous 
plexuses,  and  the  external  fibrous  membrane  or  sheath  with  which 
it  is  connected,  limit  the  distension  of  the  vessels,  and  during  the 
state  of  erection,  give  to  the  penis  its  condition  of  tension  and 
firmness.  The  same  general  condition  of  vessels  exists  in  the 
corpus  spongiosum  urethree,  but  around  the  urethra  the  fibrous 
tissue  is  much  weaker  than  around  the  body  of  the  penis,  and 
around  the  glans  there  is  none.  The  venous  blood  is  returned 
from  the  plexuses  by  comparatively  small  veins.  For  all  these 
veins  one  condition  is  the  same ;  namely,  that  they  are  liable  to 
the  pressure  of  muscles  when  they  leave  the  penis.  The  muscles 
chiefly  concerned  in  this  action  are  the  erector  penis  and  accelerator 
urinoi.  Erection  results  from  the  distension  of  the  venous  plexuses 
with  blood.  The  principal  exciting  cause  in  the  erection  of  the 
penis  is  nervous  irritation,  originating  in  the  part  itself,  and  derived 
reflexly  from  the  brain  and  spinal  cord.     The  nervous  influence 
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18  communicated  to  the  penis  by  the  pudio  nerves,  which  ramify 
in  its  vascular  tissue;  and  after  their  division  the  penis  is  no 
longer  capable  of  erection. 

Erection  is  not  complete,  nor  maintained  for  any  time  except 
when,  together  with  the  influx  of  blood,  the  muscles  mentioned 
contract,  and  by  compressing  the  veins,  stop  the  efflux  of  blood 
or  prevent  it  from  being  as  great  as  the  influx. 

The  circtd(Uicn  in  the  Lunge^  Liver,  Spleen  and  Kidneye  will  be 
described  in  our  study  of  those  oigans. 


Blood-presstire. 

The  circulation  of  the  blood  depends  on  the  existence  of 
difierent  degrees  of  pressure  in  different  parts  of  the  circulatory 
system ;  there  is  a  diminution  of  pressure  from  the  heart  onwards 
through  arteries,  capillaries,  and  veins,  back  to  the  heart  again. 


Fig.  270.— Hei^t  of  blood-pressare  (bp)  in  ly,  left  yentride.    a,  arteries :  c,  caxnllariea ; 
y,  veisB ;  sa,  right  auricle ;  00,  line  of  no  preasure.    (After  Staning.) 

Fig.  270  represents  roughly  the  fall  of  pressure  along  the 
systemic  vascular  system. 

It  falls  slowly  in  the  great  arteries ;  at  the  end  of  the  arterial 
system  it  falls  suddenly  and  extensively  just  beyond  the  resistance 
of  the  arterioles ;  it  again  falls  gradually  through  the  capillaries 
and  veins  till  in  the  large  veins  near  the  heart  it  is  negative. 
Such  a  diagram  of  blood-pressure  is  thus  very  different  from  one 
of  velocity ;  the  velocity  like  the  pressure  falls  from  the  arteries 
to  the  capillaries,  but  unlike  it,  rises  again  in  the  veins. 

We  must  now  study  the  methods  by  which  blood-pressure  is 
measured  and  recorded,  and  the  main  causes  that  produce  varia- 
tions in  its  amount. 

In  order  to  do  this  in  the  simplest  way,  it  will  be  first  neces- 
sary to  inquire  how  we  may  measure  pressure  in  an  artificial 
schema  of  the  circulation. 

Take  the  simplest  possible  case  of  a  fluid  flowing  from  a 
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reservoir,  R  (fig.  271),  along  a  tube,  which  we  will  imagine  is 
open  at  the  other  end. 

In  the  course  of  the  tube  wc  will  suppose  three  upright  glass 
tubes  (A,  B,  and  D)  are  inserted  at  equal  distances.  Between 
B  and  D  there  is  a  bladder,  which  may  be  divided  into  a  number 
of  channels  by  packing  it  with  tow  to  represent  the  capillaries,  and 
between  B  and  C,  a  clip  £,  which  can  be  tightened  or  loosened  at 
will,  and  which  will  roughly  represent  the  peripheral  resistance 
produced  by  the  constricted  arterioles.  The  far  end  of  the  tube  is 
provided  with  a  stop-cock.  If  this  stop-cock  is  closed  there  will 
naturally  be  no  flow  of  fluid,  and  the  fTuid  will  rise  to  equal  heights 
indicated  by  the  dotted  line  in  all  the  upright  tubes.    This  shows 


B 


Fig.  271.— Schema  to  illuiitiate  blood-prestmre. 

that  the  pressure  in  all  parts  of  the  tube  is  the  same.  The  upright 
tubes  which  measure  the  lateral  pressure  exerted  by  the  fluid  on  the 
wall  of  the  main  tube  are  called  manometers  or  pressure  measurers. 
The  lateral  pressure  of  a  fluid  is  equal  to  the  forwaixi  pressure. 

If  now  the  stop-cock  is  opened,  the  fluid  flows  on  account  of 
the  difference  of  pressure  brought  about  by  gravitation ;  the 
height  of  the  fluid  in  the  manometers  indicates  that  the  pressure 
is  greatest  in  K,  less  in  A,  less  still  in  B,  and  least  of  all  in  D. 

On  account  of  the  peripheral  resistance  of  the  arterioles  and 
capillaries,  the  pressure  is  very  small  in  the  veins  as  indicated  by 
the  height  of  the  fluid  in  the  manometer  D.  The  difference 
between  D  and  B  is  much  more  marked  than  the  difference 
between  B  and  A.     If  the  fluid  which  flows  out  of  the  end  of  the 
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tube  is  collected  in  a  jug  and  poured  back  into  R  we  complete 
the  circulation.  But  the  schema  is  an  extremely  rough  one,  and 
is  especially  faulty  in  that  the  pressure  which  starts  at  K  is  nearly 
constant  and  not  intermittent.  This  may  be  remedied  by  taking 
K  in  the  hand,  and  raising  and  lowering  it  alternately.  The  fluid 
in  the  manometers  bobs  up  and  down  with  every  rise  and  fall  of 
R :  this  is  least  marked  in  D.  The  greater  and  the  faster  the 
movement  of  R,  the  greater  is  the  rise  of  arterial  pressure.  This 
is  a  rough  illustration  of  the  fact  that  increase  in  the  force  and 
frequency  of  the  heart's  beat  causes  a  rise  of  arterial  pressure. 
Again,  if  more  fluid  is  poured  into  R,  there  is  a  corresponding 


Fig.  272.— Schema  of  the  drcnlatlon. 

rise  in  fluid  in  the  manometers.  This  illustrates  the  rise  of  pressure 
produced  by  an  increase  in  the  contents  of  the  vascular  system. 

And  this  schema,  rough  though  it  is,  also  serves  to  illustrate 
the  third  important  factor  in  the  maintenance  of  the  blood- 
pressure,  namely,  the  peripheral  resistance.  This  is  done  by 
means  of  the  clip  £ ;  if  the  clip  is  tightened,  one  imitates  increased 
constriction  of  the  arterioles ;  if  it  is  loosened,  one  imitates  dilata- 
tion of  the  arterioles.  If  it  is  closed  entirely,  the  fluid  in  A  and 
B  rises  to  the  same  level  as  that  in  R ;  the  pressure  of  R  is  not 
felt  at  all  by  C  and  D,  which  empty  themselves,  and  the  flow 
ceases.  If  the  clip  £  is  only  tightened  so  as  not  to  be  quite 
closed,  the  arterial  pressure  (in  A  and  B)  rises,  and  the  venous 
pressure  (in  D)  falls;  if  the  clip  is  freely  opened,  the  arterial 
pressure  falls,  and  the  venous  pressure  rises. 

These  same  facts  can  be  demonstrated  by  a  more  perfect  circula- 
tion schema  such  as  is  represented  in  fig.  272. 

The  heart  (H)  is  represented  by  a  Higginson's  syringe,  which  is 
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worked  with  the  hand ;  the  tube  from  it  repreaenta  the  arteri&l 
system,  the  clip  E  the  resistance  of  the  arterioles ;  C  ia  the 
capillary  lake,  froiu  which  the  vein  (larger  than  the  artery)  leads 
back  to  the  heart  H.  A  and  B  are  two  manometers  which 
respectively  indicate  arterial  and  venoua  pressures.  Only  in  place 
of  straight  tubes,  mercurial  manometers  are  used.  Each  of  these 
is  a  U-tube  about  half  filled  with  mercury,  and  united  to  the 
artery  or  vein  by  a  tube  containing  fluid.  If  the  mercury  in  the 
two  limbs  of  the  U  is  at  the  aarae  level,  the  pressure  of  the  fluid 
in  connection  with  one  limb  is  exactly  equal  to  that  exerted  by 


Fig.  i;j.— Aodenon  Stasrt'i  SpbfgnuMCope. 


the  atmospheric  pressure  on  the  other.  The  mercury,  however, 
ia  pushed  up  in  the  far  limb  of  the  manometer  connected  to  the 
artery,  the  pressure  there  being  greater  thau  that  of  the  atmo- 
sphere ;  this  is  therefore  call^  potitive  pressure,  and  the  total 
amount  of  pressure,  usually  measured  in  millimetres,  ia  the 
difference  between  the  levi^ls  a  and  a'.  The  manometer  B  attached 
to  the  vein,  however,  indicates  a  negative  prewure  (b  b'),  that  is, 
a  pressure  less  than  that  of  the  atmosphere,  so  that  the  mercury 
iu  the  limb  nearest  the  vein  is  sucked  up. 

Anderson    Stuart's   iphygnwicopt  (fig.    273)  is  a  much   more 
complete  schema.      It  consists  of  a  long  leaden  tube  filled  with 
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fluid,  the  two  ends  of  which  are  connected  by  an  india-rubber 
tube  on  which  is  a  yalyed  syringe  to  represent  the  heart  On 
the  course  of  the  tube  are  a  large  number  of  open-mouthed 
upright  manometers  which  indicate  the  pressure  when  the  syringe 
is  worked,  and  oonfbr  on  the  tube  the  elasticity  necessary  to  cause 
the  disappearance  of  the  pulse  in  the  middle  region  which  represents 
the  capillaries.  The  long  leaden  tube  is  twisted  round  a  cylinder 
so  that  the  manometers  are  placed  closely  side  by  side. 

We  can  now  pass  on  to  the  methods  adopted  in  the  investiga- 
tions of  blood-pressure  in  animals. 

The  fact  that  the  blood  exerts  considerable  pressure  on  the  arterial 
walls  may  be  readily  shown  by  puncturing  any  artery ;  the  blood 
is  propelled  with  great  force  through  the  opening,  and  the  jet  rises 
to  a  considerable  height ;  in  the  case  of  a  small  artery,  where  the 
pressure  is  lower,  the  jet  is  not  so  high  as  in  a  large  artery :  the 
jerky  character  of  the  outflow  due  to  the  intermittent  action  of  the 
heart  is  also  seen.  If  a  vein  is  similarly  injured,  the  blood  is  expelled 
with  much  less  force  and  the  flow  is  continuous,  not  intermittent 

The  first  to  make  an  advance  on  this  very  rough  method  of 
demonstrating  blood-pressure  was  the  Rev.  Stephen  Hales,  Vicar 
of  Teddington  (1727).  He  inserted,  using  a  goose-quill  as  a 
cannula,  a  glass  tube  at  right  angles  to  the  femoral  artery  of  a 
horse,  and  noted  the  height  to  which'  the  blood  rose  in  it.  This 
is  a  method  like  that  which  we  used  in  the  first  schema  described 
(fig.  271).  The  blood  rose  to  the  height  of  about  8  feet,  and  having 
reach^  its  highest  point,  it  oscillated  with  the  heart-beats,  and 
also  with  the  respiration;  each  inspiration  causing  a  rise,  each 
expiration  a  fall  of  pressure;  each  cardiac  systole  causing  a 
smaller  rise,  each  diastole  a  smaller  fall.  The  method  taught 
Hales  these  primary  truths  in  connection  with  arterial  pressure, 
but  it  possesses  many  disadvantages ;  in  the  first  place  the  blood 
in  the  glass  tube  very  soon  clots,  and  in  the  second  place, 
a  column  of  liquid  eight  feet  high  is  an  inconvenient  one  to 
work  with. 

The  first  of  these  disadvantages  was  overcome  to  a  great  extent 
by  Vierordt,  who  attached  a  tube  filled  with  saturated  solution  of 
sodium  carbonate  to  the  artery,  and  the  blood-pressure  was 
measured  by  the  height  of  the  column  of  this  saline  solution 
which  the  blood  would  support. 

The  second  disadvantage  was  overcome  by  Poiseuille,  who 
introduced  the  heavy  liquid,  mercury,  as  the  substance  on  which 
the  blood  exerted  its  pressure ;  and  the  U-shaped  mercurial 
manometer  was  connected  to  the  artery  by  a  tube  filled  with 
sodium  carbonate  solution  to  delay  clotting 
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The  study  of  blood-pressure  cannot,  however,  be  considered  to 
have  been  in  a  satisfactory  condition  until  the  introduction  by 
Carl  Ludwig  of  the  Kymograph  ;  that  is  to  say,  Poiseuille's  hcpnio- 
dynamometer  was  combined  with  apparatus  for  obtaining  a  graphic 
record  of  the  oscillations  of  the  mercury.  The  name  kymograph 
or  toave-writer  we  shall  see  immediately  is  a  very  suitable  one. 

A  skeleton  sketch  of  the  apparatus  is  given  in  fig.  274. 

The  artery  is  exposed  and  clamped,  so  that  no  hsemorrhage 
occurs ;  it  is  then  opened  and  a  glass  cannula  is  inserted  and  firmly 
tied  in.  The  form  of  cannula  usually  employed  (Fran9ois  Franck's) 
is  shown  on  a  larger  scale  at  A  ;  the  narrow  part  with  the  neck  in 


F^.  274.— Diagram  of  mercurial  kymograph. 

it  is  tied  into  the  artery  towards  the  heart ;  the  cross  piece  of  the 
T  is  united  to  the  manometer ;  the  third  limb  is  provided  with  a 
short  piece  of  india-rubber  tubiug  which  is  kept  closed  by  a  clip 
and  only  opened  on  emergencies,  such  as  to  clear  out  a  clot  with 
a  feather  should  one  form  in  the  cannula  during  the  progress  of  an 
experiment. 

The  tube  by  means  of  which  the  cannula  is  united  to  the 
manometer  is  not  an  elastic  one,  but  is  made  of  flexible  metal,  so 
that  none  of  the  arterial  force  may  be  wasted  in  expanding  it. 
The  tube,  cannula  and  proximal  limb  of  the  manometer  are 
all  filled  with  a  saturated  solution  of  sodium  carbonate,  sodium 
sulphate,  or  other  salt  which  will  mix  with  blood  and  delay  its 
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ctptting.  Before  the  clip  is  remored  from  the  arterj,  the  pressure 
is  first  got  up  b;  a  syringe  (or  pressure  bottle  contaiuiug  the 
same  saline  solution  suspended  at  a  good  height  above  the 
apparatus  and  connected  to  it  bj  a  tube),  so  that  the  mercury 
rises  in  the  distal  limb  to  a  height  greater  than  that  of  the 
anticipated  blood-pressure ;  this  prevents  blood  passing  into  the 
canuula  when  the  arterial  clip  is  removed. 

In  the  distal  limb  of  the  U-tube,  floating  011  the  surface  of  the 
mercury,  is  an  ivory  float,  from  which  a  long  steel  wire  extends 


Fig.  i;;.— Tha  UuiometerotlAdvlg'iKTmognph,  It  ia  alK  >bown  in  flg.  9;6,  d,  c.  1. 
TlieneRiiiTirliidiputiiiUTBllBtlietabeNpportiafloiitiiithefaniiof  apbitun.nwrlT 
flllinf  tha  tube ;  ■  wire  it  flied  Co  Uke  Bou.  ud  tlie  initing  n^ le  or  vea  ftied  to  (lie 
*1re  m  gnided  by  piiviing  Uiroiiflh  the  bimH  cap  nf  the  Cube ;  the  pmaan  ii  omuuuui- 
otod  tt>  the  mermuT  by  meuu  of  ■  fleiible  metal  tuln  filled  vith  Buid. 

upwards,  and  terminates  in  a  writing  point.  The  writing  point 
may  be  a  stiff  piece  of  parchment  or  a  bristle  which  writes  on  a 
moving  surface  covered  with  smoked  paper,  or  a  small  brush 
kept  full  of  ink  which  writes  on  a  long  strip  of  white  paper 
made  to  travel  by  clockwork  in  front  of  it.  When  the  two  limbs 
of  the  mercury  are  at  rest,  the  writing  point  inscribes  a  base  line  or 
abscissa  on  the  travelling  surface  ;  when  the  pressure  ia  got  up  by 
the  syringe  it  writes  a  line  at  a  higher  level.  When  the  arterial 
clip  is  removed  it  writes  waves  as  shown  in  the  diagram  (fig.  274), 
the  large  waves  corresponding  to  respiration  (the  rise  of  pressure 
inmost  animals  accompanying  inspiration),*  tbesmalleroncs  to  the 
I  the  tracing  is  poflt[iuacd 
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individual  heart-beaU.  The  lilood'preBBure  is  reallj  twice  as  grtat 
u  that  indicated  by  the  height  of  the  tracing  above  the  abscisaa, 
because  if  the  manometer  is  of  equal  bore  throughout,  the  mercury 
falls  io  one  limb  the  same  distaDce  that  it  rises  in  the  other ; 
the  true  pressure  ia  the  difference  of  level  between  a  aud  a' 
(fig-  "74)- 

Fig.  275  shows  a  more  complete  view  of  the  manometer,  and 


msrcnriaJ  kymognpfa.  a,  nrolvng  nj^siitrt,  workad  br  ■  al 
ontAlnod  ta  Clia  box  (r).  Chfl  ipecd  beiiiir  npiJat«d  by  a  uo  b1 
™  "  Bupporicd  by  ui  DEnulit  (A],uidbio«p*hJeolbeiiiff  tliH 


ii'JiX'o? 


IftTgir  sale  In  fl«.  ajs- 


fig.  376  is  a  diagram  of  the  arrangement  hy  means  of  which  it  is 
made  into  a  kymograph. 

Fig.  277  shows  s  typical  normal  arterial  blood-pressure  tracing 
on  a  larger  soile. 

In  taking  e,  tracing  of  vmout  blood-pramre,  the  pressure  is 
so  low  and  corresponds  to  so  few  millimetres  of  mercury,  that  a 
saline  solution  is  usually  employed  instead  of  mercury.  If  the 
vein   which  is  investigated  is  near  the  heart,  a  veuous  pulse 
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is  exhibited  on  the  tracing,  with  small  waves  as  before  corre- 
sponding to  heartrbeats,  and  larger  waves  to  respiration,  only 


If.  ir;.— KdruI  tnAing,  » 
with  tiu  mereutul  kymo 
beatm,  the  Uiser  aim  11 


Tt^yh,    The  ■millei  undnlatioiL 


the   respiratorj   rise    in   pressure    now   accompanies   expiration 
(see  p.  377). 

The  capUlary  yretiure  is  estimated  hy  the  amount  of  pressure 


FlB.  i;8.— AfoRnct  Fick'i  BpciogEnaognpli.  n,  tube  to  be  HninKifa 
hollow  wpriMtg,  the  marvnient  of  whloh  mora  b,  the  writing  lever ;  ', 
halgbt  iffb\d,  ouleide  piotectiTa  ipriDK ;  g,  kivw  to  flz  otx  the  aprig 


oneoted  with  miittrr ;  t, 
I  apcight  ol  the  ranxiH. 

necessarj  to  blanch  the  skin ;  this  lias  been  done  in  animals  and 
men  (v.  Eries,  Roy  and  Brown). 

Other  manometers  are  often  employed  instead  of  the  mercurial 
one.    Pick's  is  one  of  these.    The  blood-vessel  is  connected  as  before 
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with  the  manometer,  and  the  pressure  got  up  bj  the  use  of  ti 
syringe  (which  is  seen  ID  (ig.  2799),  before  the  clip  is  removed  from 
the  artery.  The  manometer  itself  ia  a  hollow  C-ahaped  spring 
filled  with  liquid ;  this  opens  with  increase,  and  closes  with 
decreaae  of  pressure,  and  the  movements  of  tlie  apring  are 
communicated  to  a  lever  provided  with  a  writing  point. 


Fig.  179.— Fick'*  Kymornph,  ImpTOred  br  HerinK  (sflerMiiKFndrick).  n,  hoUoir  gprin^ 
Ulsd  vith  ulcolwl,  bearu«  lever  unDgenie&t  b,  d,  c.  to  wbidb  a  stlaohcd  the  mttVa 
<  1  th«  iDd  c  jiiin  downmtdi  Inlo  the  tube /.  ccmtainiiia  oetor  oil,  irhich  offen 
nabtuicc  to  tM  oadUmtJoiii  of  c ;  ff,  flynnge  for  Ollinff  the  l«i4cn  tube  h  with  AAtnrmtfd 
nlpluite  at  ■odlom  aolaUoii,  noa  lo  b[^t  niffldent  pmeutf  u  to  pivvent  the  blood 
tram  puling  into  the  tab«  k  at  I,  the  ouniiila  inserted  lnl«  the  Timel ;  I,  absdnii- 
iiuzfcer»  vhich  esn  bo  applied  to  the  moring  snTfu?  bf  turning  the  hcicw  n  ^  I.  scnv 
for  adjuatjiut  the  whole  amuattu  to  the  moring  aurfHoe ;  o,  m»t  far  elenting  or 
depreBung  the  ffrnioHiaph  07  a  rmek'Uid-phiiQn  moToment  ^  n,KreT  for  adjusting  the 
pontiOD  OT  the  tube/. 

Hilrthle'a  manometer  (seep.  243)  is  also  very  much  used.  The 
advantage  of  these  forms  of  manometer  ia  that  the  character  of 
each  individual  movement  is  much  better  aeen ;  in  the  case  of  a 
heavy  liquid  like  mercury  the  inertia  is  bo  great  that  it  cannot 
catch  the  finer  movements  which  we  have  seen  as  secondary 
vibrations  on  the  pulse  wave.      If  Fick's  or  Hiirthle's  manometer 
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is  employed,  and  the  surface  travels  sufficiently  fast,  these  can  be 
recorded  (see  fig.  380). 

We  may  now  proceed  to  give  some  results.     The  following 
table  gives  the  probable   average   height  of   blood-pressure  in 


Tig.  iSo.— Nonnal  KilcrUl  tndng  obtBlnsd  with  nsk'i  Efinagnpb  is  Ui«  dog. 


various  part^  of  the  vascular  system  in  man.     They  have  been 
very  largely  inferred  from  ciperiments  on  animals  : — 

Large  arteries  (e.g.  carotid)      •       \ 

Medium  arteries  {f.y.  radial)  -|-  1 10  ram.  mercury. 

Capillaries  .         .   -|-  15  to  +     = 

Smalt  veius  of  arm  .  -j- 

Portal  vein    ....         -j-     1 

Inferior  veua  cava  -j- 

Lorge  veins  of  neck  from  o  to  — 

(Starling.) 

These  pressures  are,  however,  subject  to  considerable  varia- 
tions ;  the  principal  factors  that  cause  variation  arc  the 
following  ; — 

Increaie  of  arterial  blood-pressure  is  produced  by 

1.  lucrcasc  in  the  rate  aud  power  of  the  heart-bcut. 

2.  lucreoae  in  the  quantity  of  blood  (plethoru,  after  a  meal, 

after  transfusion). 

3.  Increase  in  the  contraction  of  the  arterioles. 
DeereoM  in  the  arterial  blood-pressure  is  produced  by 

1.  Decrease  in  the  rate  and  force  of  the  heart-beat. 

2.  Decrease  in  the  quantity  of  blood  (e.g.  after  haemorrhage). 

3.  Decrease  in  the  contraction  of  the  arterioles. 

The  above  is  true  for  general  arterial  pressure ;  but  if  we  are 
investigatiug  local  arterial  pressure  in  any  organ,  the  increase  or 
decrease  in  the  size  of  the  arterioles  of  other  areas  may  make  its 
effect  felt  in  the  special  area  under  investigation. 

Veiwnu  preuure  varies  in  the  opposite  way  to  arterial  pressure, 
in  so  far  as  the  lirat  and    third    factors   are    concerned.     Like 
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arterial  pressure  it  is  increased  by  plethora,  diminished  by  anceraia. 
It  is  increased  by  a  decrease  in  the  rate  and  force  of  the  heart,  and 
by  a  dilatation  of  the  arterioles.  It  is  diminished  by  the  oppositea. 
It  is  quite  easy  to  understand  how  this  is ;  when  the  heart 
beats  with  increased  force,  it  naturally  raises  the  pressure  in 
the  arteries ;  but  an  increase  during  systole  in  the  force  of 
propulsion  into  the  arteries  means  an  increase  also  during  dia- 
stole in  the  force  of  suction  upon  the  venous  blood,  that  is,  a 
reduction  of  the  pressure  there ;  it  becomes  more  negative  than 
it  usually  is. 


tig.  iSi.— Effect  of  nakjatiniiililion  of  Ihe  peripheral  end  of  n«iu  dd  ulaiial  blood, 
prwnm  (ctuotid  of  nbUt).  >p,  bhwd-ptwure  ;  «,  sUdw  orbua  Una;  t,  time  in 
KCOnd*.    Note  fUl  at  bloM-pnamn  UM  alaii  heut-bmU. 

With  regard  to  the  arterioles,  contraction  in  the  art«riole8 
means  a  rise  in  pressure  iu  the  arteries,  just  as  narrowing  the 
doors  of  a  theatre  during  the  eiit  of  the  audience  will  increase 
the  pressure  behind  the  doors ;  but  a  contraction  of  the  arterioles 
causes  a  fall  in  pressure  in  the  capillaries  and  veins  beyond 
them,  just  as  the  narrowing  of  the  theatre  doors  will  lessen 
the  congestion  in  the  street  outside  of  them. 

Capillary  pmture  is  increaeed  by 

1.  Dilatation  of  the  arterioles;  the  blood-pressure  of  the  large 
arteries  is  then  more  readily  propagated  into  them. 

2.  The  size  of  the  arterioles  remaining  the  same,  increase  of 
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arterial  pressure  from  any  other  cause  will  produce  a  rise  of 
capillary  pressure. 

3.  By  narrowing  the  veins  leading  from  the  capillary  area; 
complete  closure  of  the  veins  may  quadruple  the  capillary  pressure. 
This  leads  secondarily  to  an  increased  formation  of  lymph  (dropsy) ; 
as  when  a  tumour  presses  on  the  veins  coming  from  the  legs. 

4.  Any  circumstance  that  leads  to  increased  pressure  in  the 
veins  will  act  similarly ;  this  is  illustrated  by  the  effects  pro- 
duced by  gravity  on  the  circulation,  as  in  alterations  of  posture. 

Capillary  pressure  is  decreased  by  the  opposite  conditions. 

Effect  of  gravity  on  the  circulation, — The  main  effect  of  gravity 
is  that  the  veins  are  filled  with  blood  in  the  part  which  is  placed 
down.  Thus,  if  an  animal  is  placed  suddenly  with  its  legs 
hanging  down,  less  blood  will  go  to  the  heart,  and  the  blood- 
pressure  in  the  arteries  will  fall  temporarily  in  consequence. 
This  hydrostatic  effect  of  gravity  is  soon  overcome  by  an  increased 
constriction  of  the  vessels  of  the  splanchnic  area,  when  the  vaso- 
motor mechanism  is  working  normally.  The  efficient  action  of  the 
"respiratory  pump"  is  also  of  importance  in  counteracting  gravity. 

A  very  striking  illustration  of  the  effect  of  gravity  on  the 
circulation  can  be  demonstrated  on  the  eel.  The  animal  is 
aneesthetised,  and  a  small  window  is  made  in  the  body  wall  to 
expose  the  heart.  If  the  animal  is  then  suspended  tail  downwards, 
the  beating  heart  is  seen  to  be  empty  of  blood ;  all  the  blood 
accumulates  in  the  tail  and  lower  part  of  the  body ;  the  animal 
has  no  "  respiratory  pump,"  such  as  a  mammal  possesses,  to  over- 
come the  effects  of  gravity.  If,  however,  the  animal,  still  with  its 
tail  downwards,  be  suspended  in  a  tall  vessel  of  water,  the  pressure 
of  the  water  outside  its  body  enables  it  to  overcome  the  hydro- 
static effect  of  gravitation,  and  the  heart-cavities  once  more  fill 
with  blood  during  every  diastole.  Another  experiment,  originally 
performed  by  Salathe,  can  be  demonstrated  on  a  "  hutch  "  rabbit. 
If  the  animal  is  held  by  the  ears  with  its  legs  hanging  down,  it 
soon  becomes  unconscious,  and  if  left  in  that  position  for  about 
half  an  hour  it  will  die.  This  due  to  anaemia  of  the  brain ;  the 
blood  accumulates  in  the  very  pendulous  abdomen  which  such 
domesticated  animals  acquire,  and  the  vaso-motor  mechanism  of 
the  splanchnic  area  is  deficient  in  tone,  and  cannot  be  set  into 
such  vigorous  action  as  is  necessary  to  overcome  the  bad  effects 
of  gravity.  Consciousness  is,  however,  soon  restored  if  the 
animal  is  placed  in  a  horizontal  position,  or  if  while  it  is  still 
hanging  vertically  the  abdomen  is  squeezed  or  bandaged.  A 
wild  rabbit,  on  the  other  hand,  suffers  no  inconvenience  from  a 
vertical  position ;  it  is  a  more  healthy  animal  in  every  respect ; 
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its  abdomen  is  not  pendulouB,  and  its  Yaso-niotor  power  is  iDtact. 
(Leonard  Hill.) 

The  prtuitre  in  the  Pulmonary  Circulation  is  roughly  about  one- 
third  of  what  it  is  in  the  sjrgtemic  vessels. 

T/u  influence  of  the  Cardiac  Vagut  on  blood-preastire.  The 
importance  of  the  heart's  action  m  the  maintenance  of  blood- 
pressure  is  well  shown  by  the  effect  that  stimulation  of  the  vagus 
nerve  has   on   the   blood-pressure  curve.     If  the  vagus   of   au 


Fig.  >8i.— Effect  of  itronB  itimaUtlan  of  tht  perinheiHl  end  of  tiwiu  on  irt«rU1  blooil- 
premire  (psroUd  of  rebbtt).  Note  iloiraim  of  Wtt«nd  Wlot  blood-piMtnre  dbmIx 
toien;  oftfrthe  Tecommeaeement  of  tlifl  hnrt,  the  bl<iod-pTeBUTe  riiea.  u  inflg.  >74i 
above  tile  nocinal  for  a  iLort  time. 

animal  is  exposed  and  cut  through,  and  the  peripheral  (tnd 
stimulated,  the  result  is  that  the  heart  is  slowed  or  stopped ; 
the  arterial  blood -pressure  falls  simultaneously  ;  the  fall  being 
especially  sudden  and  ^eat  if  the  heart  is  completely  stopped. 
There  is  a  rise  in  venous  pressure.  The  effect  on  arterial  pressure 
is  shown  in  the  two  accompanying  tracings  ;  Hg.  z8i  representing 
the  effect  of  partial,  and  fig.  282  of  complete  stoppage  of  the 
heart ;  in  both  cases  the  animal  used  was  a  rabbit,  afld  the  artery 
the  carotid. 

The  effects  of  stimulating  the  central  end  of  the  vagus  and 
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other  nerves  cannot  be  understood  until  we  have  studied  the 
vaso-motor  nervous  system,  to  the  consideration  of  which  we  shall 
immediately  pass. 

Measurement  of  Blood-pressure  in  Man. 

The  measurement  of  the  blood-pressure  in  the  human  subject 
cannot  obviously  be  effected  by  the  apparatus  employed  on 
animals,  and  numerous  instruments  have  been  invented  for  the 
purpose  which  may  be  applied  to  the  vessels  without  any  dis- 
section. One  of  the  simplest  of  these  tphygmometers^  as  they 
are  termed,  has  been  introduced  by  Hill  and  Barnard,  and  I 
am  indebted  to  Mr.  L.  Hill  for  the  following 
description  of  their  methods  and  results. 

The  instrument  consists  of  a  vertical  glass  tube 
about  five  inches  in  length,  which  expands  above 
into  a  small  bulb,  and  is  closed  at  the  top  by  a 
glass  tap  (see  fig.  283). 

A  small  india-rubber  bag  is  fixed  to  the  tube 
below ;  this  is  surrounded  by  a  metal  cup,  attached 
in  such  a  way  that  only  iihe  base  of  the  bag  is 
exposed.  The  bag  is  filled  with  coloured  fluid.  On 
pressing  the  instrument  down  over  the  radial  or 
other  artery,  the  fluid  rises  in  the  tube  and  com- 
presses the  air  in  the  bulb;  the  air  acts  as  an 
elastic  spring.  The  more  one  presses  the  more  the  Fig.  283.  —  Hiii 
fluid  rises ;  at  a  certain  height  the  meniscus  of  the  sphy^^!^! 
fluid  exhibits  more  pulsation  than  it  does  at  any 
other  height  {maximal  ptdtation).  The  tube  is  empirically 
graduated  in  divisions  that  correspond  to  millimetres  of  mercury 
pressure.  The  point  of  maximal  pulsation  gives  the  arterial 
pressure.  Before  each  observation  the  tap  is  opened,  and  by 
gentle  pressure  on  the  bag  the  fluid  is  set  at  the  zero  mark  on 
the  scale.  Thus  errors  due  to  changes  in  barometric  pressure  or 
temperature  are  avoided. 

We  now  come  to  the  explanation  why  the  maximal  pulsation 
gives  us  a  reading  of  arterial  pressure.  If  the  mean  pressure 
inside  and  outside  an  artery  be  made  equal,  then  the  wall  of  the 
vessel  is  able  to  vibrate  at  each  pulse  with  the  greatest  freedom. 
The  mean  pressure  is  less  than  the  systolic,  but  greater  than  the 
diastolic  pressure ;  thus  during  the  heart's  systole  the  artery  is 
opened  out  to  its  fullest  extent,  while  during  the  heart's  diastole 
its  lumen  is  obliterated ;  hence  the  vessel  wall  swings  with  the 
greatest  amplitude.    If  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  sphygmometer 
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is  less  than  the  mean  arterial  pressure,  the  artery  will  not  be 
compressed  to  its  utmost  during  diastole  ;  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  pressure  exerted  is  greater  than  the  mean,  the  artery  will  not 
fully  expand  during  systole.  In  either  case,  the  pulsation  will  not 
be  so  great  as  when  the  pressure  exerted  on  the  outside  of  the 
artery  equals  the  mean  pressure  within. 

By  recording  the  arterial  pressure  in  the  dog  with  a  mercury 
manometer,  and  at  the  same  time  taking  readings  with  the 
uphygmometer,  the  instrument  has  been  proved  to  give  accurate 
results. 

The  normal  pressure  in  the  radial  artery  of  healthy  young  adults 
is  iioto  120  mm.  Hg.  It  appears  to  be  as  constant  as  the  body 
temperature.  In  the  recumbent  posture  the  pressure  is  slightly 
lower  than  in  the  erect  position.  This  relation  is  reversed  in  con- 
ditions of  exhaustion.  During  muscular  exertion  the  pressure 
is  raised,  while  in  the  subsequent  period  of  rest  it  is  sub-normal. 
Mental  work  raises  the  pressure;  during  rest  and  sleep  it  is 
lowered.  The  taking  of  food  produces  no  noteworthy  effect. 
In  disease  there  are  naturally  variations  in  different  directions, 
and  the  study  of  these  has  already  yielded  valuable  results. 

With  this  instrument  the  venous  pressure  can  also  be  obtained 
in  the  manner  suggested  by  Dr.  George  Oliver.  On  the  back  of 
the  hand  or  arm  a  vein  is  chosen  free  from  anastomoses,  and  the 
sphygmometer  is  pressed  upon  the  peripheral  end  of  this.  The 
vein  is  then  emptied  centrally — t.c,  towards  the  heart — by  the 
pressure  of  the  finger.  Next  the  pressure  in  the  sphygmometer 
is  gradually  relaxed,  and  the  exact  height  noted  at  which  the  vein 
refills  with  blood. 

Since  the  flow  of  blood  through  the  capillaries  is  maintained 
by  the  difference  in  pressure  between  the  artery  and  vein,  we  can, 
by  obtaining  readings  both  of  the  arterial  and  of  the  venous 
pressures,  estimate  the  comparative  efficiency  of  the  capillary 
circulation  in  man  under  varying  conditions. 

The  Vaso-motor  Nervous  System. 

The  vaso-motor  nervous  system  consists  of  the  vcuo-motor  centre 
situated  in  the  bulb,  of  certain  subsidiary  vaso-motor  centres  in 
the  spinal  cord,  and  of  vaso-motor  nerves,  which  are  of  two  kinds 
— (a)  those  the  stimulation  of  which  causes  constriction  of  the 
vessels;  these  are  called  vaso-constrictor  nerves;  (b)  those  the 
stimulation  of  which  causes  dilatation  of  the  vessels;  these  are 
called  vcuo-dilatator  nerves. 

The  following  names  are  associated  with  the  history  of  the 
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subject  The  muacular  structure  of  arteries  was  first  described 
by  Henle  in  1841;  in  1852  Brown  S^uard  made  a  study  of  the 
vaso-constrictor,  or,  as  he  termed  them,  tonic  nerves.  The  vaso-  * 
motor  centre  was  discovered  by  SchiiF(i855),  and  more  accurately 
localised  by  Ludwig  (1871).  The  dilatator  nerves  were  also 
discovered  by  Schiff ;  at  first  they  were  termed  paretic  nerves. 
Other  names  which  must  be  mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
subject  are  those  of  Claude  Bernard,  Heidenhain,  and  in  more 
recent  years,  Gaskell,  Langley,  and  Ramon  y  Cajal. 

The  nerves  supply  the  muscular  tissue  in  the  walls  of  the  blood- 
vessels and  regulate  their  calibre,  but  exert  their  most  important 
action  in  the  vessels  which  contain  relatively  the  greatest  amount 
of  muscular  lissue,  namely,  the  small  arteries  or  arterioles. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  arterioles  are  maintained  in 
a  state  of  moderate  or  tonic  contraction,  and  this  constitutes  the 
peripheral  resistance,  the  use  of  which  is  to  keep  up  the  arterial 
pressure,  which  must  be  high  in  order  to  force  the  blood  in  a  con- 
tinuous stream  through  the  capillaries  and  veins  back  to  the  heart. 

Another  function  which  is  served  by  this  muscular  tissue  is  to 
regulate  the  amount  of  blood  which  flows  through  the  capillaries 
of  any  organ  in  proportion  to  its  needs.     During  digestion,  for 
instance,  it  is  necessary  that   the  digestive  organs  should   be 
supplied  with  a  large  quantity  of  blood  :  for  this  purpose  the 
arterioles   of   the  splanchnic  area  are   relaxed,  and   there  is  a 
vast  amount  of  blood  in  this  area,  and  therefore  a  correspond- 
ingly   small   amount   in    other   areas,    such    as    the  skin ;    this 
accounts  for  the  sensation  of  chilliness  experienced  after  a  full 
meal.      The  skin  vessels  form  another  good  example;   one  of 
the  most  important  uses  of  the  skin  is  to  get  rid  of  the  heat  of 
the  body  in  such  a  way  that  the  body  temperature  shall  remain 
constant;    when  excess   of  heat  is  produced  there    is   also   an 
increase  in  the  loss  of  heat;  the  skin  vessels  are  then  dilated 
and  so  more  blood  is  exposed  on  the  surface,  and  thua  increase 
in  the  radiation  of  heat  from  the  surface  is  brought  about.     On 
the  other  hand,  when  it  is  necessary  that  the  heat   produced 
should  be  kept  in  the  body,  the  loss  of  heat  is  diminialied  by  a 
constriction  of  the  skin  vessels,  as  in  cold  weather.    The  alteration 
of  the  calibre  of  the  vessels  is  brought  about  by  the  action  of  the 
vaso-motor  nervous  system  on  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  a.rterio\es. 

There  are  certain  organs  of  the  body  in  which  the  necessity  tor 
alteiatione  in  their  blood  supply  does  not  exist.     SucK  ^^«^^®J**; 
the  lungs  and  the  brain.     It  is    in   the  vessels  of  ^^^^^^''''^e 
that  the  influence  of  vaso-motor  nerves  is  at  a  ^^^^"^^^^    ^^^^ 
pulmonary  vessels  are   supplied     by    nerves   which 
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disoovered  by  stimulating  certain  nerve-roots  in  the  upper  thoracic 
region  ;  but  the  action  of  vaso-inotor  nerves  in  the  brain  has 
not  yet  been  established  by  experimental  evidence  (see  p.  278). 

The  vaso-motor  centre  lies  in  the  grey  matter  of  the  floor  of  the 
fourth  ventricle ;  it  is  a  few  millimetres  in  length  reaching  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  floor  to  within  about  4  mm.  of  the  calamus 
scriptorius.  The  position  of  this  centre  has  been  discovered  by 
the  following  means :  when  it  is  destroyed  the  tone  of  the  small 
vessels  is  no  longer  kept  up,  and  in  consequence  there  is  a  great  ' 
and  universal  fall  in  arterial  blood-pressure ;  when  it  is  stimulated 
there  is  an  increase  in  the  constriction  of  the  arterioles  all  over 
the  body,  and  therefore  a  rise  of  arterial  blood-pressure.  Its  upper 
and  lower  limits  have  been  accurately  determined  in  the  following 
way ;  a  series  of  animals  is  taken  and  the  central  nervous  system 
divided  in  a  diflerent  place  in  each  ;  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum 
may  be  cut  off  without  afiecting  blood-pressure,  the  vaso-motor 
centre  must  therefore  be  below  these  ;  if  the  section  is  made  just 
above  the  medulla,  the  blood-pressure  still  remains  high,  and  it 
is  not  till  the  upper  limit  of  the  centre  is  passed  that  the  blood- 
pressure  falls.  Similarly  in  another  series  of  animals,  if  the 
cervical  cord  is  cut  through,  and  the  animal  kept  alive  by 
artificial  respiration,  there  is  an  enormous  fall  of  pressure  due  to 
the  influence  of  the  centre  being  removed  from  the  vessels ;  in 
other  experiments  the  section  is  made  higher  and  higher,  and  the 
same  result  noted,  until  at  last  the  lower  limit  of  the  centre  is 
passed,  and  the  fall  of  pressure  is  less  and  less  marked  the  higher 
one  goes  there,  until  in  the  animal  in  which  the  section  is  made 
at  the  upper  boundary  of  the  centre  the  blood-pressure  is  not 
afiected  at  all,  and  the  centre  can  be  influenced  reflexly  by  the 
stimulation  of  afferent  nerves,  the  pressor  and  depressor  nerves, 
which  we  shall  be  considering  immediately. 

After  the  destruction  of  the  vaso-motor  centre  in  the  bulb, 
there  is  a  fall  of  pressure.  If  the  animal  is  kept  alive,  the 
vessels  after  a  time  recover  their  tone,  and  the  arterial  pressure 
rises;  it  rises  still  more  on  stimulating  the  central  end  of  a  sensory 
nerve ;  this  is  due  to  the  existence  of  subsidiary  vaso-motor  centres 
in  the  spinal  cord  ;  for  on  the  subsequent  destruction  of  the  spinal 
cord  the  vessels  again  lose  their  tone  and  the  blood-pressure  sinks. 

The  vaso-motor  nerves  travel  down  the  lateral  column  of  the 
spinal  cord,  and  terminate  by  arborising  around  the  cells  in  the 
grey  matter  of  the  subsidiary  vaso-motor  centres,  the  exact 
anatomical  position  of  which  is  uncertain.  From  these  cells  fresh 
axis-cylinder  processes  originate  which  pass  out  as  the  small 
medullated  nerve-fibres  in  the  anterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves. 
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The  vaio-totulrieUtr  nerves  for  the  whole  body  leave  the  epinal 
cord  by  the  anterior  roote  of  the  spioal  aervee  from  the  second 
thoracic  to  the  second  lumbar  botfi  inclusive.  They  leave  the 
roots  by  tbe  vhit«  rami  cmnmuDicanteB  and  pass  into  the  ganglia 
of  the  sympathetic  chaiu  which  lies  oa  each  side  along  tbe  frout 
of  the  vertebral  column.      The  ganglia  on  this  chain  (the  lateral 


- — XTVirvatt  semoD  inroQffD  dali  me  ifHiiu  oora.  wnowmg  uu  puigua.  a,  uiw- 
coRKDil  obUs  :  B.  ulOH^lAda-  piMHs  of  one  of  tbeM  going  to  portninr  mot : 
nlnliH  (motor)  root;  11.  iio«t«lar  (iKonry)  toot;  £,  miiuil  gasman  on  poataior 
■  i  F,  ffTmpatbetic  guglion !  Q,  tudub  commmikaiiii;  H.  poflternrbniDab  of  iruia] 


f  to  Clariie'i  column :  c,  cell  In 
Cluke'g  colomn  Knding  u  uit-cylinder  |d)  proom  to  the  direct  areballu-  tnct  i 
r,  flbre  of  the  interior  toot ;  f,  iita-ijlinder  from  ajniptthetio  gingliaD  cell,  dl»ldlng 
Into  two  bimoehn.  one  to  the  perCpfany.  the  other  towbidj  the  cord  x  ffi  Otn  of  the 
tnterior  root  tonninatliig  by  kd  urtinriHtioD  in  tlie  Bfinptthetk  ganglion ;  k,  lymiiii. 
thetie  fibre  paadng  to  penphcry.     (Runon  y  Cnjel.) 

ganglia  of  Gaskell)  may  also  be  called  the  chain  of  vaso-motor 
ganglia,  because  here  are  situated  cell  stations  on  the  course  of 
the  vaso- constrictor  iierveB  for  the  head,  trunk  and  limbs.  That  is 
to  eay,  the  small  mediillated  nerve-fibres  terminate  by  arborising 
around  tbe  cells  of  these  ganglia,  and  a  fresh  relay  of  axis-cylinder 
processes  from  these  cells  carry  on  the  impulses. 

The  preceding  figure    represents  diagrammatically   how  this 
occurs.      The  sbeaths  of  the  fibrea  are  not  represented. 
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The  cell  station  of  any  particular  fibre  is  not  necessarily 
situated  in  the  first  ganglion  to  which  it  passes ;  the  fibres  of  the 
white  ramus  communicans  of  the  second  thoracic  do  not  for 
instance  all  have  their  cell  stations  in  the  second  thoracic  ganglion, 
but  may  pass  upwards  or  downwards  in  the  chain  to  a  more  or 
less  distant  ganglion  before  they  terminate  by  arborising  around 
a  cell  or  cells. 

The  vaso-constrictor  nerves,  however,  have  all  cell  stations 
somewhere  in  the  sympathetic  system,  and  the  new  axis-cylinders 
that  arise  from  the  cells  of  the  ganglia  differ  from  those  which 
terminate  there  in  the  circumstance  that  they  do  not  possess 
a  medullary  sheath,  but  they  are  pale,  grey  or  non-meduUated 
fibres.  Those  which  are  destined  for  the  supply  of  the  vessels 
of  the  head  and  neck  pass  into  the  ganglion  stellatum  or  first 
thoracic  ganglion,  thence  through  the  annulus  of  Yieussens  to 
the  inferior  cervical  ganglion,  and  thence  along  the  sympathetic 
trunk  to  their  destination.  Their  cell  station  is  in  the  superior 
cervical  ganglion. 

Those  for  the  body  wall  and  limbs  pass  back  from  the  sympathetic 
ganglia  to  the  spinal  nerves  by  the  grey  rami  communicantes,  and 
are  distributed  with  the  other  spinal  nerve-fibres.  The  cell  stations 
for  the  upper  limb  fibres  are  in  the  ganglion  stellatum,  and  for  the 
lower  limb  fibres  in  the  lower  lumbar,  and  upper  sacral  ganglia. 

Those  for  the  interior  of  the  body  pass  into  the  various 
plexuses  of  sympathetic  nerves  in  the  thorax  and  abdomen  and 
are  distributed  to  the  vessels  of  the  thoracic  and  abdominal 
viscera.  This  set  includes  the  most  important  vaso-motor  nerves 
of  the  body,  the  splanchnics.  Their  cell  stations  are  situated  in 
the  various  ganglia  of  the  abdominal  plexuses. 

The  vasodilatator  nerves  in  part  accompany  those  just 
described,  but  they  are  not  limited  to  the  outflow  from  the  second 
thoracic  to  the  second  lumbar.  Thus,  the  nervi  erigentes  originate 
as  white  rami  communicantes  from  the  second  and  third  sacral 
nerves,  and  the  chorda  tympani,  another  good  example  of  a  vaso- 
dilatator nerve,  is  a  branch  of  the  seventh  cranial  nerve. 

The  vaso-dilatator  nerves  also  differ  from  the  vaso-constrictors 
in  not  communicating  with  cell  stations  in  the  sympathetic  chain : 
they  pass  through  these  ganglia,  retaining  their  medullary  sheath, 
and  have  their  cell  stations  in  the  collateral  ganglia  (such  as  the 
semilunar)  or  in  the  terminal  ganglia  on  the  walls  of  the  blood- 
vessels themselves. 

All  vaso-motor  nerves,  whether  they  are  constrictor  or  dila- 
tator, differ  very  markedly  from  the  spinal  nerve-fibres  which  are 
distributed  to  voluntary  muscles  in  being  ganglionated  ;  that  is, 
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in  having  cell  stations  or  positions  of  relay  on  their  course  from  the 
central  nervous  system  to  the  muscular  fibres  they  supply. 

The  existence  of  cell  stations  between  the  central  nervous 
system  and  the  muscular  fibres  is  not  confined  to  the  nerves  of 
blood-vessels,  but  is  found  also  in  the  nerves  which  supply  the 
heart  and  other  viscera. 

Moreover,  the  nerves  which  supply  the  voluntary  muscles  are 
motof  in  function ;  inhibitory  fibres  to  the  voluntary  muscles  of 
vertebrates  do  not  exist.  But  in  the  case  of  the  involuntary 
muscles  there  are  usually  the  two  sets  of  nerve-fibres  with  opposite 
functions^ 

In  the  case  of  the  heart,  we  have  an  accelerator  set  which 
course  through  the  sympathetic,  and  an  inhibitory  set  which 
course  through  the  vagus. 

In  the  case  of  the  vessels,  we  have  an  accelerator  set,  which  we 
have  hitherto  called  vaso>constrictors,  and  an  inhibitory  set  we 
have  been  calling  vaso-dilatators. 

In  the  case  of  the  other  contractile  viscera,  we  have  also  viscero- 
accelerator  and  viscero-inhibitory  which  respectively  hasten  and 
lessen  their  peristaltic  movements. 

Adopting  Gaskell's  nomenclature,  we  may  further  term  the 
accelerator  groups  of  nerves,  Jcatabolic,  as  they  increase  the  activity 
of  the  muscles  they  supply,  bringing  about  an  increase  of  wear 
and  tear,  and  an  increase  in  the  discharge  of  waste  material. 
The  inhibitory  nerves,  on  the  other  hand,  are  anabolic,  as  they 
produce  a  condition  of  rest  in  the  tissues  they  supply,  and  so  give 
an  opportunity  for  repair  or  constructive  metabolism. 

The  distribution  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves  and  the  viscero-motor 
nerves  has  been  within  recent  years  very  thoroughly  worked  out 
by  Langley.  The  nerves  of  the  various  viscera  we  shall  take  with 
the  individual  organs.  In  all  these  cases,  there  is  a  cell  station 
somewhere  in  the  sympathetic  system,  and  only  one  for  each 
nerve-fibre.  The  preganglionic  fibres  (i.e.,  the  fibres  from  the 
spinal  cord  to  the  sympathetic  cell  station)  are  usually  medullated ; 
the  postganglionic  fibres  {i.e.,  those  that  leave  the  ganglion)  are 
usually  non-medullated.  But  this  histological  distinction,  so 
much  emphasised  by  Gaskell,  is  not  without  exceptions,  and  the 
localisation  of  cell  stations  is  made  with  far  greater  certainty 
by  Langley's  nicotine  method.  Nicotine  in  small  doses  paralyses 
nerve-cells,*  but  not  nerve-fibres ;    if  the  drug  is  injected  into  an 

*  It  is  still  a  matter  of  uncertainty  whether  this  drag  acts  upon  the 
nerve-cells  themselves,  or  the  terminal  arborisations  (synapses)  of  the  nerve- 
fibres  that  surround  them.  Before  the  paralytic  effect  of  nicotine  comes  on, 
it  excites  the  nerve-cells,  and  thus  causes  a  general  constriction  of  the 
arterioles  and  a  rise  of  arterial  pressure. 
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animal,  stimulation  of  the  anterior  nerve-roots  produces  no  move- 
ments of  the  involuntary  muscles,  because  the  paralysed  cell 
stations  on  the  course  of  the  nerve-fibres  act  as  blocks  to  the 
propagation  of  the  impulse.  If  the  nicotine  is  applied  locally 
by  painting  it  over  one  or  more  ganglia,  there  will  be  a  block  in 
those  fibres  only  which  have  their  cell  stations  in  those  particular 
ganglia.  Thus,  in  the  lateral  chain  of  ganglia  we  find  the  cells 
on  the  course  of  the  pilo-motor  nerves  (i.e.,  to  the  muscles  di  the 
hairs),  of  the  vaso-constrictors  of  the  head,  limbs,  and  body  walls, 
and  possibly  of  the  splenic  nerves.  In  the  collateral  ganglia  are 
found,  amongst  others,  the  cells  on  the  course  of  the  splanchnic 
nerves,  of  the  nerves  to  sweat  glands,  of  the  cardiac  accelerators, 
and  of  the  inhibitory  fibres  of  the  alimentary  canal ;  while  in 
the  terminal  ganglia  are  placed,  among  others,  the  cells  on  the 
cardiac  inhibitory  nerves,  on  the  motor  fibres  to  the  lower  part 
of  the  intestine  and  bladder,  and  on  the  inhibitory  fibres  to  the 
external  genital  organs. 

The  cell  stations  on  the  vaso-constrictors  are  situated  for  the  trunk  in  the 
corresponding  lateral  ganglia :  for  the  head,  neck  and  salivary  glands  in 
the  superior  cervical  ganglion  ;  for  the  upper  limb  in  the  ganglion  stellatum  ; 
for  the  lower  limb  in  thQ  sixth  and  seventh  lumbar,  and  first  and  second 
sacral  ganglia  ;  for  th^  tail  in  the  coccygeal  ganglia  ;  for  the  stomach  in  the 
coeliac  ganglion  ;  for  the  small  intestine  in  the  superior  mesenteric  ;  for  the 
large  intestine  and  rectum  in  the  inferior  mesenteric  ;  and  for  the  external 
genitals  in  the  sacral  ganglia.  The  cells  on  the  vaso-dilatators  are  placed  in 
the  superior  cervical  ganglion  for  the  gums  and  lips ;  in  the  hllus  of  the 
gland  for  the  submaxillary  ;  and  near  the  viscus  for  the  rectum,  external 
genitals,  &c.  The  cells  for  the  motor-fibres  of  the  upper  part  of  the  alimentary 
canal  are  in  the  ganglion  trunci  vagi ;  for  the  lower  part  on  the  course  of  the 
fibres  near  the  viscus.  The  cells  on  the  inhibitory  fibres  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  alimentary  canal  are  in  the  coeliac  or  superior  mesenteric  ganglia,  and 
for  the  lower  part  in  the  inferior  mesenteric  ganglia,  or  along  the  course 
of  the  hypogastric  nerves. 

We  may  now  ask  what  is  the  object  that  is  served  by  the  existence  of 
ganglia  on  the  course  of  these  nerves.  It  appears  to  be  a  means  of  distri- 
buting nerve-fibres  to  a  vast  area  of  muscular  tissue  by  means  of  a  com- 
paratively small  number  of  nerve-fibres  that  leave  the  central  nervous 
system ;  for  each  fibre  that  leaves  the  central  nervous  system  arborises 
around  a  number  of  cells,  and  thus  the  impulse  it  carries  is  transferred  to  a 
number  of  new  axis-cylinder  processes. 

In  some  cases,  it  is  true,  a  single  nerve-fibre  will  divide  into  multitudinous 
branches  to  accomplish  the  same  object  (as  in  the  supply  of  the  electric 
organ  of  Malapteruras,  the  fibres  to  the  millions  of  its  subdivisions  all 
originating  from  a  single  axis-cylinder),  but  the  usual  way  appears  to  be  a 
combination  of  this  method  with  that  of  subsidiary  cell-stations. 

At  one  time  a  ganglion  was  supposed  to  be  the  seat  of  reflex  action.  The 
submaxillary  ganglion  was  the  battle-field  in  which  this  question  was 
fought  out.  In  all  the  researches  of  Langiey  and  Anderson,  who  have 
investigated  every  ganglion  in  the  body,  they  have  never  found  that  a 
ganglion  is  the  seat  of  a  reflex  action.  The  only  instances  whei-e  such  a 
thing  seemed  possible  were  the  following: — When  all  the  nervous  connections 
of  the  inferior  mesenteric  ganglion  are  divided  except  the  hypogastric 
nerves,  stimulation  of  the  central  end  of  one  hypogastric  causes  contraction 
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of  the  bladder,  the  efferent  path  to  which  is  the  other  kypogastric  nerve. 
In  addition  they  observed  an  apparent  reflex  excitation  ol  the  nerve  sap- 
plying  the  erector  muscles  of  the  hairs  (pilo-motor  nerves)  through  other 
sympathetic  ganglia.  In  neither  case  is  the  action  truly  reflex,  bat  is 
caused  by  the  stimulation  of  the  central  ends  of  motor-flbres  which  issue 
from  the  spinal  cord,  and  which  after  passing  through  the  ganglion  send 
branches  down  each  hypogastric  nerve.  The  experiment  is  in  fact  similar 
to  Eiihne's  gracilis  experiment  (p.  173). 

A  series  of  most  interesting  and  important  experiments  have 
more  recently  been  carried  out  by  Langley,  in  which  he  shows 
that   nerve-fibres   will   under    certain    experimental    conditions 
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Fig.  285.— Diagram  to  illustrate  I^ngley'ii  experiment  on  vagus  and  cervical  sympathetic 
nerves.  In  A,  the  two  nerves  are  shown  mtact ;  the  direction  of  the  impulses  they 
normally  cany  is  shown  by  arrows,  and  the  names  of  some  of  the  parts  tnejr  supply 
are  mentioned.  In  B,  both  nerves  are  cut  throuj^h.  The  degenerated  portions  are 
represented  by  discontinuous  lines.  In  C,  the  union  describea  in  the  text  has  been 
aocomplifdiedf  and  stimulation  at  the  point  a'  now  produces  the  same  results  as  were  in 
the  intact  nerves  (A)  piodiioed  by  stimulation  at  a. 

terminate  by  arborising  around  other  nerve  cells  than  those 
which  they  normally  form  connections  (synapses)  with.  It  will 
be  sufficient  to  give  one  typical  experiment.  If  the  vagus  nerve 
is  cut  across  in  the  neck,  its  peripheral  end  degenerates  down- 
wards; if  the  cervical  sympathetic  is  cut  across  below  the 
superior  cervical  ganglion,  its  peripheral  end  degenerates  upwards, 
as  far  as  the  ganglion.  If  subsequently  the  central  end  of  the 
cut  vagus  is  united  to  the  peripheral  end  of  the  cut  sympa- 
thetic, in  the  course  of  some  weeks  the  vagus  fibres  grow 
into  the  sympathetic  and  form  synapses  around  the  cells  of  the 
superior  cervical  ganglion,  and  stimulation  of  the  united  nerve 
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now  produces  auch  effects  as  are  usually  obtaiued  when  the 
cervical  sympathetic  is  irritated  ;  for  instance,  dilatation  of  the 
pupil,  raising  of  the  upper  eyelid,  and  constriction  of  blood-vessels 
of  the  head  and  neck.     (See  accompanying  diagram,  fig,  285.) 

Such  experiments  as  these  are  imffortaut  because  they  teach  ua 
that  though  the  action  of  nerves  may  bo  so  different  in  different 
cases  (some  being  motor,  some  inhibitory,  some  secretory,  some 
sensory,  d-c),  after  all  what  occurs  in  the  nerve  tnmk  itself  is 
always  the  same ;  the  difference  of  action  is  due  to  difference 
either  in  the  origin  or  distribution  of  the  nerve-fibres.  If  we  go 
back  to  our  old  illustration  in  which  we  compared  the  nerve 
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trunks  to  telegraph  wires,  we  may  be  helped  in  realising  this. 
The  destination  of  a  certain  group  of  telegraph  wires  may  be 
altered,  and  the  alteration  may  produce  different  consequences  at 
different  places ;  the  electric  change,  however,  in  the  wires  would 
be  the  same  in  all  cases.  So  the  nerve  impulse  going  along  a 
nerve  is  always  the  same  sort  of  molecular  disturbance ;  it  it  is 
made  aa  in  the  experiment  just  described,  to  go  by  a  wrong 
channel,  it  produces  just  the  same  results  as  though  the  impulse 
had  reached  its  destination  by  the  usual  channel. 

The  Vaso-motor  centre  oan  be  excited  directly,  as  by 
induction  currents ;  the  result  ia  an  increase  of  blood-pressure 
owing  to  an  increase  of  the  contraction  of  the  peripheral  arterioles. 
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respiration  was  being  carried  on 'shows  the  three  sets  of  waves, 
first  the  oscillations  due  to  the  heart  beats,  next  in  size  those 
due  to  the  respiratory  movements,  which  in  their  turn  are  super- 
posed on  the  prolonged  Traube-Hering  waves.  The  lower  tracing 
was  taken  immediately  after  the  cessation  of  the  artificial  respira- 
tion and  shows  only  the  heart  beats  and  the  Traube-Hering  waves. 

The  Vaso-motor  centre  may  be  exoited  reflezly. — The 
afferent  impulses  to  the  vaso-motor  centre  may  be  divided  into 
preBsor  and  depressor. 

Most  sensory  nerves  are  pressor  nerves.  The  sciatic  or  the  vagus 
nerves  may  be  taken  as  instances;  when  they  are  divided  and 
their  central  ends  stimulated,  the  result  is  a  rise  of  blood-pressure 
due  to  the  stimulation  of  the  vaso-motor  centre,  and  a  consequent 
constriction  of  the  arterioles  all  over  the  body,  but  especially 
in  the  splanchnic  area.  Fig.  287  shows  the  result  of  such  an 
experiment.  It  is  convenient  in  performing  s^ch  an  experiment 
to  administer  curare  as  well  as  an  anaesthetic  to  the  animal,  in 
order  to  obviate  reflex  muscular  struggles. 

Depressor  nerve. — In  most  animals  the  depressor  fibres  are 
bound  up  in  the  trunk  of  the  vagus,  but  in  some,  like  the  rabbit, 
cat  and  horse,  the  nerve  runs  up  as  a  separate  branch  from  the 
heart  and  joins  the  vagus  or  its  superior  laryngeal  branch  and 
ultimately  reaches  the  vaso-motor  centre.  When  this  nerve  is 
stimulated  (the  vagi  having  been  previously  divided  to  prevent 
reflex  inhibition  of  the  heart),  a  marked  fall  of  arterial  blood-pres- 
sure is  produced  (see  fig.  288).  Stimulation  of  this  nerve  affects 
the  vaso-motor  centre  in  such  a  way  that  the  normal  constrictor 
impulses  that  pass  down  the  vaso-constrictor  nerves  are  inhibited. 
The  fall  of  pressure  is  very  slight  after  section  of  the  splanchnic 
nerves,  showing  that  the  splanchnic  area  is  the  part  of  the  body 
most  affected.  The  normal  function  of  this  nerve  is  to  adapt  the 
heart's  action  to  the  peripheral  resistance  :  if  the  constriction  of 
the  arterioles  is  too  high  for  the  heart  to  overcome,  an  impulse  by 
this  nerve  to  the  vaso-motor  centre  produces  reflexly  a  lessening 
of  the  peripheral  resistance. 

N.B. — The  term  depressor  shoald  be  carefully  distinguished  from  inhibi- 
tory ;  stimulation  of  the  peripheral  end  of  the  vagus  produces  a  fall  of 
blood-pressure  due  to  inhibition  (slowing  or  stoppage)  of  the  heart  (see 
figs.  281  and  282) ;  stimulation  of  the  central  end  of  the  depressor  nerve 
produces  a  lowering  of  blood-pressure  for  a  different  reason,  namely  a 
reflex  relaxation  of  the  splanchnic  arterioles. 


on  Vaso-motor  nerves. — The  experiments  on 
the  vaso-motor  nerves  are  similar  to  those  performed  on  other 
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nerves  when  one  wishes  to  ascertain  their  functions.     They  cou«Bt 
of  section  and  excitation. 

Section  of  a  voso-cons  trie  tor  nerve,  such  as  the  splanchnic, 
causes  a  loss  of  normal  arterial  tone,  and  consequently  the  part 
supplied  by  the  nerve  becomes  flushed  with  blood.  Stimulation 
of  the  peripheral  end  causes  the  vessels  to  contract  and  the  part 
to  become  comparatively  pale  and  bloodless.  This  can  be  very 
readily  demonstrated  on  the  ear  of  the  rabbit.  This  is  a  classical 
experimeut  associated  with  the  name  of  Claude  Bernard.  Divieion 
of  the  cervical  sympathetic  produces  au  increased  redness  of  the 
side  of  the  head,  and  looking  at  the  ear,  the  transparency  of  which 
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enables  one  to  follow  the  phenomena  easily,  the  central  artery 
with  its  branches  is  seen  to  become  larger,  and  many  small 
branches  not  previously  visible  come  into  view.  The  ear  feels 
hotter,  though  this  effect  soon  passes  off  as  the  eipoeure  of  a  large 
quantity  ot  blood  to  the  air  causes  a  rapid  loss  of  heat  On 
stimulating  the  peripheral  end  of  the  cut  nerve,  the  ear  resumes 
its  normal  condition  itnd  then  l>ecomes  paler  Chan  usual  owing  to 
excessive  constriction  of  the  vessels. 

The  first  part  of  the  experiment,  the  dilatation  following 
section  can  be  demonstrated  in  a  very  simple  way,  by  pressing 
the  thumb-nail  forcibly  on  the  nerve  where  it  lies  by  the  side  of 
the  central  artery  of  the  ear. 

Section  of  a  vaso-dilatator  nerve,  such  oa  the  chorda  tympani, 
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produces  no  effect  on  the  Teasels,  but  Btimulation  of  its  peripheral 
end  causes  great  enlargement  of  all  the  arterioles,  so  that  the  sub- 
niaiill&ry  gland  and  the  neighbouring  parts  supplied  by  the  nerve 
become  red,  and  gorged  with  blood,  and  the  pulse  is  prop^;ated 
through  to  the  reins;  the  circulation  through  the  capillaries  is  so 
rapid  that  the  blood  loses  rery  little  of  its  oiygen,  and  is  there- 
tore  arterial  in  colour  in  the  veins.  Another  effect,  free  secretion 
of  saliva,  we  shall  study  in  connection  with  that  subject. 

Other  ciamplea  of  Taao-dilatator  nerves  are  the  nervi  erigentes 
to  the  erectile  tissue  of  the  penis,  Ac,  and  of  the  lingual  nerve  to 
the  vessels  of  the  tongue. 
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It  is,  however,  probable  that  all  the  vessels  of  the  body  receive 
both  constrictor  and  dilatator  nerves.  But  the  presence  of  the 
latter  is  difficult  to  determine  unlees  they  are  present  in  excess ; 
if  they  are  not,  stimulation  affects  the  constrictors  most.  The 
effect  of  section  is  also  inconclusive ;  for  if  a  miied  nerve  ia  cut 
the  only  effect  obaer\-ed  is  a  dilatation  due  to  removal  of  the  tonic 
constrictor  influence. 

To  solve  this  difficult  problem,  three  methods  are  in  use. 

I.  Tke  tnethod  of  degtneratton. — It  the  sciatic  nerve  ia  cut,  the 
vessels  of  the  limb  dilate.  This  passes  off  in  a  day  or  two.  If 
the  peripheral  end  of  the  nerve  is  then  stimulated,  the  vessels  are 
dilated,  as  the  constrictor  fibres  degenerate  earliest,  and  so  one 
gets  a  result  due  to  the  stimulation  of  the  still  intact  dilatator  fibres. 
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2.  The  fnethod  of  slowly  interrupted  shocks, — If  a  mixed  nerve 
is  stimulated  viith  the  usual  rapidly  interrupted  faradic  current} 
the  effect  is  constriction;  but  if  the  induction  shocks  are  sent 
in  at  long  intervals  (e,g.  at  intervals  of  a  second),  vaso-dilatator 
effects  are  obtained.  This  can  be  readily  demonstrated  on  the 
kidney  vessels  by  stimulation  of  the  anterior  root  of  the  eleventh 
thoracic  nerve  in  the  two  ways  just  indicated. 

3.  The  injltience  of  temperature. — Exposure  to  a  low  tempera- 
ture depresses  the  constrictors,  more  than  the  dilatators.  If  the 
leg  is  placed  in  ice-cold  water,  stimulation  of  the  sciatic,  even 
if  it  has  only  been  recently  divided,  produces,  a  Hushing  of  the 
skin  with  blood. 

The  action  of  vaso-motor  nerves  can  be  studied  in  another 

* 

way  than  by  the  use  of  the  mercurial  or  other  forms  of  mano- 
meter, which  is  the  only  method  we  have  considered  so  far. 
The  second  method,  which  is  often  used  together  with  the 
manometer,  consists  in  the  use  of  an  instrument  which  records 
variations  in  the  volume  of  any  limb,  or  organ  of  an  animal. 
Such  an  instrument  is  called  a  plethysmograph.  One  of 
these  instruments  applied  to  the  human  arm  is  shown  in  the 
accompanying  figure  (fig.  289). 

Every  time  the  arm  expands  with  every  heart's  systole,  a  little 
of  the  fluid  in  the  plethysmograph  is  expelled  and  raises  the 
lever.  Variations  in  volume  due  to  respiration  are  also  seen  in 
the  tracing.  An  air  plethysmograph  connected  to  a  Marey's 
tambour  gives  equally  good  results. 

The  same  instrument  in  a  modified  form  applied  to  such  organs 
as  the  spleen  and  kidney  is  generally  called  an  oncometer,  and 
the  recording  part  of  the  appamtus,  the  oncograph.  These 
instruments  we  owe  to  Prof.  Roy,  and  the  next  two  figures  represent 
respectively  sections  of  the  kidney  oncometer  and  oncograph. 

Each  consists  of  a  metal  capsule,  of  shape  suitable  to  enclose 
the  organ  :  its  two  halves  are  jointed  together,  and  fit  accurately 
except  at  one  opening  which  is  left  for  the  vessels  of  the  organ. 
A  delicate  membrane  is  attached  to  the  rim  of  each  half,  the 
space  between  which  and  the  metal  is  filled  with  warm  oil.  The 
tube  from  the  oncometer  is  connected  to  the  oil-containing  cavity 
of  the  oncograph  by  a  tube  also  containing  oil.  An  increase  in 
the  volume  of  the  organ  squeezes  the  oil  out  of  the  oncometer 
into  the  oncograph  and  so  produces  a  rise  of  the  oncograph  piston 
and  lever ;  a  contraction  of  the  organ  produces  a  fall  of  the  lever. 

Very  good  results  are  obtained  by  using  saline  solution  instead 
of  oil ;  and  Prof.  Schafer  has  recently  shown  in  connection  with 
the  spleen  that  a  spleen  box  of  simple  shape  covered  with  a  glass 
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plate,  made  air-tight  with  vaBeline,  except  where  it  communicatea 
by  a  tube  with  a  Marej's  tambour,  gives  a  far  more  delicate  record 
of  the  splenic  aJteratione  of  volume  than  the  oil  oncometer. 

If  now  we  are  invest  igating  the  actiou  of  the  anterior  root  of 
eleventh  thoracic  nerve  on  the  vessels  of  the  kidney,  a  traciog  is 
taken  simultaneously  of  the  arterial  blood-presaure  in  the  carotid, 
and  of  the  volume  of  the  kidney  by  the  oncometer.  On  stimu- 
lating the  nerve  rapidly,  there  ia  a  slight  rise  of  arterial  pressure, 
but  a  large  fait  of  the  oncograph  lever  showing  that  the  kidney 
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has  diminished  in  volume.  It  is  evident  that  there  must  be  an 
active  contraction  of  the  arterioles  of  the  kidney,  causing  it  to 
diminish  in  size,  for  the  blood-pressure  tracing  shows  that  there 
is  no  failure  of  the  heart's  activity  to  account  for  it. 

We  shall  return  to  the  subject  of  the  oncometer  in  connection 
with  the  spleen  and  kidney. 

The  vaso-motor  nervous  system  is  influenced  to  some  extent  by 
conditions  of  the  cerebrum,  some  emotions,  such  as  fear,  causing 
pallor  (vase- constriction),  and  others  causing  blushing  (vaso- 
dilatation). 
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It  is  almost  impoBsible  to  over-estimate  the  importance  of  the 
study  of  vaao-motor  phenomena,  as  a  means  of  explaining  certain 
patholt^cal  conditions ;  our  knowledge  of  the  processes  concerned 
in  inflammation  is  a  case  in  point. 

Disordere  of  the  vessels  due  to  vaso-motor  disturbances  are 
generally  called  angto-neuroMi.  Of  these  we  may  mention  the 
following : — 

Taehe  e&ebrale  is  due  to  abnormal  Bensitiveness  of  the  vascular 
nerves ;  drawin<f  the  fiuger-nail  across  the  skin  causes  an  imme- 
diate wheal,  or  at  least  a  red  mark  that  lasts  a  considerable  time. 
At  one  time  this  was  considered  ciiaracteristic  of  affections  of 
the   cerebral    metuDges    like   tubercular  meningitis,    and    was 
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oonsequenlly  called  the  "  meningeal  streak."  It,  however,  occurs 
in  a  variety  of  pathological  conditions  of  the  nervous  system 
both  cerebral  and  spinal. 

In  certain  conditions  which  lead  to  angina  pectorit  the  pain  in 
the  heart  is  due  to  its  being  unable  to  overcome  an  immense 
peripheral  resistance,  and  the  condition  is  relieved  by  the  adminis- 
tration of  drugs  like  amyl-nitrite  or  nitro-glycerine,  which  relax 
the  vessels  and  cause  universal  blushing. 

Raynaud'i  dUfote  is  one  in  which  there  ia  a  localised  constric- 
tion of  the  vessels  which  is  so  effectual  as  to  entirely  cut  off 
the  blood  supply  to  the  capillary  areas  beyond,  and  if  this 
lasts  any  considerable  time  may  lead  to  gangrene  of  the  parts 
in  question. 
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CHAFfER    XXII. 

LYMPH    AND    LYMPHATIC    GLANDS. 

As  the  blood  circulates  through  the  capillary  blood-vessels 
some  of  its  liquid  constituents  exude  through  the  thin  walls  of 
these  vessels,  carrying  nutriment  to  the  tissue  elements.  This 
exudation  is  called  lymph ;  it  receives  from  the  tissues  the  pro- 
ducts of  their  activity,  and  is  collected  by  the  lymph  channels, 
which  converge  to  the  thoracic  duct — the  main  lymphatic  vessel 
— and  thus  the  lymph  once  more  re-en terrf  the  blood-stream  near 
to  the  entrance  of  the  large  systemic  veins  into  the  right  auricle. 

Lymph  is  a  fluid,  which  comes  into  much  more  intimate  relation-, 
ship  with  metabolic  processes  in  the  tissues  than  the  blood ;  in 
fact,  there  is  only  one  situation — the  spleen — where  the  blood 
comes  into  actual  contact  with  the  elements — that  is,  cells,  fibres, 
&c. — of  a  tissue. 

Composition  of  Lymph. 

Lymph  is  alkaline;  its  specific  gravity  is  about  1015,  and  after 
it  leaves  the  vessels  it  clots,  forming  a  colourless  coagulum  of 
fibrin.  It  is  like  blood-plasma  in  composition,  only  diluted  so  far 
as  its  proteid  constituents  are  concerned.  This  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  proteids  do  not  pass  readily  through  membranes.  The 
proteids  present  are  called  fihriviogeny  serum  globvliny  and  serum 
albv/min  ;  these  we  shall  study  with  the  blood-plasma.  The  salts 
are  similar  to  those  of  blood-plasma,  and  are  present  in  the  same 
proportions.  The  waste  products,  like  carbonic  acid  and  urea, 
are  more  abundant  in  lymph  than  in  blood.  The  total  amount  of 
solids  dissolved  in  lymph  is  about  6  per  cent.,  more  than  half  of 
which  is  proteid  in  nature. 

When  examined  with  the  microscope  the  transparent  lymph  is 
found  to  contain  colourless  corpuscles,  which  are  called  lymphocytes  ; 
these  are  cells  with  large  nuclei  and  comparatively  little  proto- 
plasm.  They  peiss  with  the  lymph  into  the  blood,  where  they 
undergo  growth,  and  are  called  leucocytes. 

All  the  lymphatics  pass  at  some  point  of  their  course  through 
lymphatic  glands,  which  are  the  factories  of  these  corpuscles. 
Lymphocytes  also  pass  into  the  lymph  stream  wherever  lymphoid 
tissue  is  found,  as  in  the  tonsils,  thymus,  Malpighian  bodies  of 
the  spleen  Peyer's  patches,  and  the  solitary  glands  of  the  intestine. 
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The  lymph  that  leares  these  tissues  is  richer  in  iTmph-cells  than 
that  which  enters  them. 

When  lymph  is  collected  from  the  thoracic  duct  after  a  meal 
containing  fat,  it  is  found  to  be  milky.  This  is  due  to  the 
presence  in  the  lymph  of  minutely  subdivided  fat  partiolea 
absorbed  from  the  interior  of  the  alimentary  canal.  The  lymph 
is  then  called  ehyU.  The  fat  particles  constitute  what  used  to  be 
called  the  molecular  Ixitii  of  chyle.  If  the  abdomen  is  opened 
during  the  process  of  fat  absorption,  the  lymphatics  are  seen  as 
nhite  lines,  due  to  their-  containing  this  milky  fluid.  They  are 
consequently  called  lactttdt. 

The  structure  and  arrangement  of  the  lymphatic  vessels  are 
given  in  Chapter  XVIIT.,  and  we  have  now  to  proceed  to  the 
study  of  the  structure  of 

The  Lymphatlo  QlandB. 

Lymphatic  glands  are  round  or  oval  bodies  varying  in  size 
from  a  hemp-seed  to  a  bean,  interposed  in  the  course  of   the 
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lymphatic  vessels,  and  through  which  the  lymph  passes  in  its 
course  to  be  discharged  into  the  blood-vessels.  They  are  found 
in  great  numbers  in  the  mesentery,  and  along  the  great  vessels 
of  the  abdomen,  thorax,  and  neck  ;  in  the  axilla  and  groin  ;  a  few 
in  the  popliteal  space,  but  not  further  down  the  leg,  and  in  the 
arm  as  far  as  the  elbow. 

A  lymphatic  gland  is  covered  externally  by  a  capsule  of 
connective- tissue,  generally  containing  some  unstriped  muscle. 
At  the  inner  side  of  the  gland,  which  is  somewhat  concave 
{kilut),  (fig.  391),  the  capsule  sends  inwards  processes  called 
tratteeula  in  which  the  blood-vessels  are  contamed,  and  these 
join  with  other  processes  prolonged  from  the  inner  surface  of  the 
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part  of  the  capsule  coveriog  the  convex  or  out«r  part  of  the 
gland ;  they  have  a  structure  similar  to  that  of  the  capsule,  and 
entering  the  gland  from  &11  eides,  and  freely  communicating,  form 
a  fibrous  scaffoldiug.  The  interior  of  the  gland  ia  seen  on 
section,  even  when  examined  with  the  naked  eye,  to  be  made  up  of 
two  part«,  an  outer  or  cortical,  which  is  light  coloured,  and  an 
inner  or  medullary  portion  of  redder  appearance  (figa.  392,  393). 
In  the  outer  part,  or  cortei,  of  the  gland  (fig.  393)  the  interrala 
between  the  trabeculte  are  large  and  regular ;  they  are  termed 
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alveoli;  whilst  in  the  more  central  or  medullary  part  is  a  finer 
meshwork  formed  by  an  irregular  anastomosis  of  the  trabecular 
processes.  Within  the  alveoli  of  the  cortex  and  in  the  meshwork 
formed  by  the  trabeculte  in  the  medulla,  is  contained  lymphoid 
tissue  ;  this  occupies  the  central  part  of  each  alveolus  ;  but  at  the 
periphery,  surrounding  the  central  portion  and  immediately  next 
the  capsule  and  trabeculfe,  is  a  more  open  meshwork  of  retiform 
tissue  constituting  the  lympk-palh,  and  containing  but  few  lymph- 
corpuscles.  At  Uie  inner  part  of  the  alveolus,  the  central  mass 
divides  into  two  or  more  smaller  rounded  or  cord-like  masses 
which,  joining  with  those  from  the  other  alveoli,  form  a  much 
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closer  arrangement  than  in  the  cortex  ;  Bpaces  (fig.  294,  b)  are 
left  within  those  anastomosing  corda,  in  which  are  found 
portions  of  the  trabecular  meshwork  and  the  continuatioii  of  the 
lymph-path. 

The  lymph  enters  the  gland  by  several  afferent  Tessels,  which 
pierce  the  capsule  and  open  into  the  lymph-path ;  at  the  same 
time  they  lay  aside  all  their  coats  except  the  endothelial  lining, 
which  is  continuous  with  the  lining  of  the  lymph-path.     The 
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efferent  vessels  begin  in  the  medullary  part  of  the  gland,  and  are 
continuous  with  the  lymph-path  here  as  the  afferent  vessels  were 
with  the  cortical  portion ;  the  endothelium  of  one  is  continuous 
with  that  of  the  other. 

The  efferent  vessels  leave  the  gland  at  the  kUut,  and  generally 
either  at  once,  or  very  soon  after,  join  together  to  form  a  single 

TCBSel. 

Blood-vessels  which  enter  and  leave  the  gland  at  the  hilus  are 
freely  distributed  to  the  trabecular  tissue  and  to  the  lymphoid 
tissue. 
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The  Iiymph  Flow. 

The  flow  of  the  lymph  towards  the  point  of  its  discharge  iuto 
the  veins  is  brought  about  by  several  agencies.  With  the  help  of 
the  valvular  mechanism  all  occasional  pressure  on  the  exterior 
of  the  lymphatic  and  lacteal  vessels  propels  the  lymph  onward ; 
thus  muscular  and  other  external  pressure  accelerates  the  flow  of 
the  lymph  as  it  does  that  of  the  blood  in  the  veins.  The  action 
of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  small  intestine,  and  the  layer  6t 
unstriped  muscle  present  in  each  intestinal  villus,  assist  in  pro- 
pelling the  chyle ;  for,  in  the  small  intestine  of  a  mouse,  the 
chyle  has  been  seen  moving  with  intermittent  propulsions  that 
correspond  with  the  peristaltic  movements  of  the  intestine.  But, 
for  the  general  propulsion  of  the  lymph  and  chyle,  it  is  probable 
that,  together  with  the  vis  a  iergo  resulting  from  external  pressure, 
some  of  the  force  may  be  derived  from  the  contractility  of  the 
vessel's  own  walls.  The  respiratory  movements,  also,  favour  the 
cun*ent  of  lymph  through  the  thoracic  duct  as  they  do  the  current 
of  blood  in  the  thoracic  veins. 

Lymph-Heart*. — In  reptiles  and  some  birds,  an  important  auxiliary  to 
the  movement  of  the  lymph  and  chyle  is  supplied  in  certain  muscular  sacs, 
named  lymph-hearU,  and  it  has  been  shown  that  the  caudal  heart  of  the 
eel  is  a  lymph-heart  also.  The  number  and  position  of  these  organs  vary. 
In  frogs  and  toads,  there  are  nsnally  four,  two  anterior  and  two  posterior. 
Into  each  of  these  cavities  several  lymphatics  open,  the  orifices  of  the  vessels 
being  guarded  by  valves,  which  prevent  the  retrograde  passage  of  the  lymph. 
From  each  heart  a  single  vessel  proceeds,  and  conveys  the  lymph  directly 
into  the  venous  system.  Blood  is  prevented  from  passing  into  the  lymphatic 
heart  by  a  valve  at  its  orifice. 

The  muscular  coat  of  these  hearts  is  of  variable  thickness  ;  in  some  cases 
it  can  only  be  discovered  by  means  of  the  microscope  ;  but  in  every  case  it 
is  composed  of  striped  fibres.  The  contractions  of  the  hearts  are  rhythmical, 
occurring  about  sixty  times  in  a  minute.  The  pulsations  of  the  cervical 
pair  are  not  always  sjrnchronons  w^ith  those  of  the  pair  in  the  ischiatic 
region,  and  even  the  corresponding  sacs  of  opposite  sides  are  not  always 
synchronous  in  their  action. 

Onlike  the  contractions  of  the  blood-heart,  those  of  the  lymph-heart 
appear  to  be  directly  dependent  upon  a  certain  limited  portion  of  the  spinal 
cord.  For  Volkmann  found  that  so  long  as  the  portion  of  spinal  cord 
corresponding  to  the  third  vertebra  of  the  frog  was  uninjured,  the  cervical 
pair  01  lymphatic  hearts  continued  pulsating  after  all  the  rest  of  the  spinal 
cord  and  the  brain  were  destroyed  ;  while  destruction  of  this  portion,  even 
though  all  other  parts  of  the  nervous  centres  were  uninjured,  instantly 
arrested  the  hearts'  movements.  The  posterior,  or  ischiatic,  pair  of  lymph- 
hearts  were  found  to  be  governed,  in  like  manner,  by  the  portion  of  spinal 
cord  corresponding  to  the  eighth  vertebra.  Division  of  the  posterior  spinal 
roots  did  not  arrest  the  movements  ;  but  division  of  the  anterior  roots  caused 
them  to  cease  at  once. 

Innervation  of  the  Thoracic  Duct. — By  determining  the  rate  of  outflow  of 
a  fluid  at  constant  pressure  passing  through  the  thoracic  duct  Camus  and 
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Qley  have  obtained  evidence  of  the  preaence  of  nerves,  causing  both  dilata- 
tion and  constriction  of  the  duct.  These  are  contained  in  the  sympathetic 
chain  below  the  first  thoracic  ganglion.  The  effect  of  stimulation  is 
principally  dilatation. 

Belation  of  Lymph  and  Blood. 

The  voliime  of  blood  in  the  body  remains  remarkably  constant. 
If  the  amount  is  increased  by  injection  of  fluids,  at  first  its 
specific  gravity  is  lessened,  but  in  a  short  time,  often  in  a  few 
minutes,  it  returns  to  the  normal.  The  excess  of  fluid  is  got  rid 
of  in  two  ways :  (i)  by  the  kidneys,  which  secrete  profusely ;  and 
(2)  by  the  tissues,  which  become  more  watery  in  consequence. 
After  the  renal  arteries  are  ligatured,  and  the  kidney  is  conse- 
quently thrown  out  of  action,  the  excess  of  water  passes  only  into 
the  tissues. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  deficiency  of  blood  (for  instance,  after 
hsemorrhage)  is  soon  remedied  by  a  transfer  of  water  from  the 
tissues  to  the  blood  through  the  intermediation  of  the  lymph. 

In  severe  hecmorrhage  life  has  often  been  saved  by  injection  of 
saline  solution  into  the  vessels,  or  by  transfusion  from  another 
person.  The  transfer  of  the  blood  of  another  animal  to  the 
human  vascular  system  is  usually  daugerous,  especially  if  the 
blood  has  been  defibrinated,  for  the  serum  of  one  animal  is  usually 
poisonous  to  another,  producing  various  changes,  of  which  a 
breakdown  of  the  corpuscles  (hemolysis)  is  the  most  constant 
sign. 

Formation  of  Lymph. 

Carl  Ludwig  taught  that  the  lymph  flow  is  conditioned  by  two 
factors :  first,  differences  in  the  pressure  of  the  blood  in  the 
capillaries  and  of  the  fluid  in  the  tissue  spaces,  giving  rise  to  a 
filtration  of  fluid  through  the  capillary  walls;  and  secondly, 
chemical  differences  between  these  two  fluids,  setting  up  osmotic 
interchanges  through  the  wall  of  the  blood-vessel. 

0$matU, — The  phenomenon  of  the  passage  of  fluids  through  animal 
membrane,  which  occurs  quite  independently  of  vital  conditions,  was  first 
demonstrated  by  Dutrochet.  The  instrument  which  he  employed  in  his 
experiments  was  named  an  endofmameter.  One  form  of  this,  represented  in  the 
figure  (fig.  295),  consists  of  a  graduated  tube  expanded  into  an  open-mouthed 
bell  at  one  end,  over  which  a  portion  of  membrane  is  tied.  If  the  bell  is  filled 
with  a  solution  of  a  salt — say  sodium  chloride — and  is  immersed  in  water,  the 
water  will  pass  into  the  solution,  and  part  of  the  salt  will  pass  out  into  the 
water  ;  the  water,  however,  will  pass  into  the  solution  much  more  rapidly 
than  the  salt  will  pass  out  into  the  water,  and  the  diluted  solution  will  rise 
in  the  tube.  It  is  to  this  passage  of  fluids  through  membrane  that  the  terms 
dinlytis  and  osmoris  are  applied. 

The  nature  of  the  membrane  used  as  a  septum,  and  its  affinity  for  the 
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fluids  subjected  to  experiment,  have  an  important  influence,  as  might  be 
anticipated,  on  the  rapidity  and  duration  of  the  osmotic  current.  Thus,  if  a 
piece  of  ordinary  bladder  be  used  as  a  septum  between  water  and  alcohol, 
the  current  is  almost  solely  from  the  water  to  the  alcohol,  on  account  of  the 
much  greater  affinity  of  water  for  this  kind  of  membrane  ;  while,  on  the 
other  luind,  in  the  case  of  a  membrane  of  caoutchouc,  the  alcohol,  from  ita 
greater  affinity  for  this  substance,  would  pass  freely  into  the  water. 

The  general  question  of  osmosis  will  be  more  fully  discussed  in  relation  to 
the  work  of  the  kidney. 

If  the  lymph  is  produced  by  a  simple  act  of  filtration,  then  the 
amount  of  lymph  must  rise  and  sink  with  the  value  of  D — d ; 

D  representing  the  capillary  blood-pressure,  and  d 
the  pressure  in  the  tissue  spaces. 

In  support  of  this  mechanical  theory,  various 
workers  in  Ludwig's  laboratory  showed  that  in- 
creased capillary  pressure  due  to  obstruction  of 
the  venous  outflow  increases  the  amount  of  lymph 
formed ;  and  that  diminution  of  the  pressure  in 
the  lymph  spaces,  by  squeezing  out  the  lymph 
previously  contained  in  them,  leads  to  an  increase 
in  the  transudation. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  were  some  facts  which 
could  not  be  well  explained  by  the  filtration  theory, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  action  of  curare 
in  causing  an  increase  of  lymph  flow. 

Heidenhain  was  the  flrst  to  fully  recognise  that 
the  laws  of  filtration  and  osmosis  as  applied  to 
dead  membranes  may  be  considerably  modified 
when  the  membranes  are  composed  of  living  cells ; 
and  he  considered  that  the  formation  of  lymph  is 
due  to  the  selective  or  secretory  activity  of  the 
endothelial  walls  of  the  capillaries.  This  so-called 
vital  action  of  the  endothelial  cells  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  after 
the  injection  of  sugar  into  the  blood,  in  a  short  time  the 
percentage  of  sugar  in  the  lymph  becomes  higher  than  that  in  the 
blood.  There  must,  therefore,  be  some  activity  of  the  endothelial 
cells  in  picking  out  the  sugar  from  the  blood  and  passing  it  on  to 
the  lymph. 

Heidenhain  is  also  the  inventor  of  the  term  lymphagogues 
(literally  lymph  drivers).  These  are  substances  like  curare,  which 
have  a  specific  action  in  causing  an  increased  lymph  flow. 
Heidenhain  considers  the  majority  of  these  act  by  stimulating  the 
endothelial  cells  to  activity.  This  conclusion,  however,  has  been 
subjected  to  much  criticism.  In  this  country  the  question  has 
been  taken  up  by  Dr.  Starling,  who  has  shown  that  the  influence 
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of  vital  action  is  not  so  marked  as  Heidenhain  supposes  it  to  be, 
but  that  most  of  the  phenomena  in  connection  with  Ijrmph 
formation  can  be  explained  by  the  simpler  mechanical  theory. 
Starling's  views  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows  : — 

The  amount  of  lymph  produced  in  any  part  depends  on  two 
factors ; — 

1.  The  pressure  at  which  the  blood  is  flowing  through  the 
capillaries.  Heidenhain  took  the  arterial  pressure  in  his  experi- 
ments as  the  measure  of  the  capillary  pressure ;  Starling  points 
out,  very  justly,  that  this  is  incorrect,  as  there  is  between  the 
arteries  and  the  capillaries  the  peripheral  resistance  in  the 
arterioles. 

2.  The  permeability  of  the  capillary  wall.  This  varies 
enormously  in  different  regions;  it  is  greatest  in  the  liver,  so 
that  an  intracapillary  pressure  which  would  cause  lymph  to 
flow  here  is  without  efibct  on  the  production  of  lymph  in  the 
limbs. 

The  flow  of  lymph  may  therefore  be  increased  in  two  ways : — 

1.  By  increasing  the  intracapillary  pressure.  This  may  be 
done  locally  by  ligaturing  the  veins  of  an  organ ;  or  generally  by 
injecting  a  large  amount  of  fluid  into  the  circulation,  or  by  the 
injection  of  such  substances  as  sugar  and  salt  (Heidenhain's  first 
class  of  lymphagogues)  into  the  blood.  These  attract  water  from 
the  tissues  into  the  blood,  and  thus  increiise  the  volume  of  the 
circulating  fluid  and  raise  the  intracapillary  pressure. 

2.  By  increasing  the  permeability  of  the  capillary  wall  by 
injuring  its  vitality.  This  may  be  done  locally  by  scalding  a 
part ;  or  generally,  by  injecting  certain  poisonous  substances,  such 
as  peptone,  leech  extract,  decoction  of  mussels,  &c.  (Heidenhain's 
second  class  of  lymphagogues).  These  act  chiefly  on  the  liver 
capillaries ;  curare  acts  chiefly  on  the  limb  capillaries. 

In  the  light  of  our  present  knowledge  on  this  question,  it  is 
impossible  to  pronounce  any  absolutely  positive  opinion.  But 
facts  appear  to  me  to  be  accumulating  which  tell  in  favour  of 
the  secretion  theory.  If  the  endothelial  wall  were  a  non-living 
membrane,  physical  processes  would  obviously  explain  all  the 
phenomena  of  lymph  formation.  But  we  must  recognise  that 
the  endothelial  cells  are  alive,  and  that  like  other  cells  they  are 
capable  of  a  selective  action  which  may  mask  or  counteract  or 
assist  the  purely  physical  processes.  If  the  action  of  poisons  was 
simply  to  injure  the  vessel  wall  and  increase  its  permeability, 
the  amount  of  lymph  should  be  proportional  to  the  intensity  of 
the  injury,  but  this  is  not  foimd  to  be  the  case.  Heidenhain  no 
doubt  went  too  far  when  he  attributed  lymph  formation  almost 
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exclusively  to  endothelial  activity ;  and  Starling  has  gone  too  far 
in  the  other  direction.  My  own  opinion  is  that  lymph  formation 
is  mainly  influenced  by  the  physical  conditions  present,  for  the 
action  of  such  thin  cells  as  those  of  the  capillary  wall  cannot  be 
sufficiently  great  to  entirely  counteract  these  conditions ;  at  the 
same  time  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  there  is  some  such 
action  as  may  be  described  by  the  terms  "  selective  "  or  ''  vital." 
The  question  is  closely  related  to  that  of  absorption  from  the 
alimentary  canal,  and  we  shall  find  in  studying  that  subject  that 
there  is  a  similar  difference  of  opinion,  and  that  recently  pub- 
lished researches  confirm  the  theory  of  selective  activity  of  the 
abs(»ptive  epithelium. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

THE   DUCTLESS  GLANDS. 


The  ductless  glands  form  a  heterogeneous  group  of  organs,  most 
of  which  are  related  in  function  or  development  with  the  circula- 
tory system.  They  include  the  lymphatic  glands,  the  spleen, 
the  thymus,  the  thyroid,  the  suprarenal  capsules,  the  pineal 
body,  the  pituitary  body,  and  the  carotid  and  coccygeal  glands. 
The  function  of  a  gland  that  has  a  duct  is  a  comparatively  simple 
physiological  problem,  but  the  use  of  ductless  glands  has  long 
been  a  puzzle  to  investigators.  Recent  research  has,  however, 
shown  that  most  of,  if  not  all,  the  ductless  glands  do  form  a 
secretion,  and  this  internal  ucretion^  as  it  is  termed,  leaves  the 
gland  by  the  venous  blood  or  lymph,  and  thus  is  distributed  and 
ministers  to  the  needs  of  parts  of  the  body  elsewhere.  Many  of 
the  glands  which  possess  ducts  and  form  an  external  secretion, 
form  an  internal  secretion  as  well.  Among  these  the  liver, 
pancreas,  and  kidney  may  be  mentioned. 

In  many  cases  the  internal  secretion  is  essential  for  life,  and 
removal  of  the  gland  that  forms  it,  leads  to  a  condition  of  disease 
culminating  in  death.  In  other  csuses  the  internal  secretion  is 
not  essential,  or  its  place  is  taken  by  that  formed  in  similar 
glands  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 

The  body  is  a  complex  machine ;  each  part  of  the  machine  has 
its  own  work  to  do,  but  must  work  harmoniously  with  other 
parts.  Just  as  a  watch  will  stop  if  any  of  its  numerous  wheels 
get  broken,  so  the  metabolic  cycle  will  become  disarranged  or 
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cease  altogether  if  any  of  the  links  in  the  chain  break 
down. 

In  unravelling  the  part  which  the  ductless  glands  play  in  this 
cycle,  it  is  at  present  impossible  in  many  cases  to  state  precisely 
what  the  particular  function  of  each  is ;  all  one  can  say  is,  when 
the  gland  is  removed  or  its  function  interfered  with,  that  the 
metabolic  round  is  broken  somehow,  and  that  this  upsets  the 
whole  of  the  machinery  of  the  body.  The  difficulty  of  investi- 
gating this  subject  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  it  is  impossible 
to  get  the  internal  secretion  in  a  state  of  purity  and  examine  it ; 
it  is  always  mixed  with,  and  masked  by,  the  lymph  or  blood  into 
which  it  is  poured. 

In  spite  of  this,  however,  our  knowledge  in  this  branch  of 
physiology  is  increasing,  particularly  in  connection  with  some  of 
these  ductless  glands.  The  methods  of  investigation  which  have 
been  employed  are  the  following : — 

1.  Eoctiiyation, — The  gland  in  question  is  removed,  and  the 
effect  of  the  absence  of  the  internal  secretion  noted. 

2.  Disease. — In  cases  where  the  function  of  the  gland  is  in 
abeyance,  owing  to  its  being  diseased,  the  symptoms  are  closely 
observed. 

3.  Injection  of  Extracts. — The  gland  is  taken  in  a  fresh  condi- 
tion; an  extract  is  made  of  it,  and  this  is  injected  into  the 
circulation  of  healthy  animals,  and  into  that  of  those  animals 
from  which  the  gland  has  been  previously  removed,  and  the  effects 
watched. 

4.  Transplantation. — After  the  gland  is  removed  and  the 
usual  effect  produced,  the  same  gland  from  another  animal  is 
transplanted  into  the  first  animal  and  restoration  of  function 
looked  for. 

The  case  of  the  lymphatic  glands  we  have  already  studied ; 
they  form  an  internal  secretion  which  consists  of  lymph-cells,  and 
these  furnish  the  blood  with  its  most  important  supply  of  colour- 
less corpuscles.  Removal  of  lymphatic  glands  is  not  fatal,  as 
the  other  lymphatic  glands  and  other  collections  of  lymphoid 
tissue  that  remain  behind  carry  on  the  work  of  those  that  are 
removed. 

The  internal  Becretion  theory  of  the  cluctla«?8  glands  is  that  which  is  most 
in  vogne  ^^  present.  It  should  be  mentioned,  however,  that  there  is  another 
theory,  which  may  be  called  the  auto-intOrHcatwn  theory.  According  to  this 
view  the  gland  is  excretory  (i.e.,  gets  rid  of  waste  and  harmful  materials) 
rather  than  secretory  {i.e.,  production  of  something  useful  to  the  organism). 
When  the  gland  is  removed,  the  w^aste  products  therefore  accumulate  and 
produce  harmful  results.  It  is  possible  that  as  our  knowledge  increases  it 
may  be  found  in  certain  cases  that  both  these  theories  may  be  in  part  true. 

K.P.  T 
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The  Spleen. 


The  Spleen  is  the  largest  of  the  ductless  glands ;  it  is  situated 
to  the  left  of  the  stomach,  between  it  and  the  diaphragm.  It 
is  of  a  deep  red  colour  and  of  variable  shape.  Vessels  enter  and 
leave  the  gland  at  a  depression  on  the  inner  side  called  the  kilia. 

Structure. — The  spleen  is  covered  eitemally  almost  completely 


ig  (if  doBelj/'pftcked  lympbcild  cpUm  supported  b^  vary  delicatfl  Tvtift 
a  Uffht  fiptMt  UDOccupied  by  nlUf  ia  seen  all  round  tbe  tFftbeculn,  vbich  ( 
to  the  "  IjtD;dl-IKUi ''  In  IfmpbaliQ  gtandn.    (Scbafleld.) 

by  a  serous  coat  derived  from  the  peritoneum,  while  within  this 
is  the  proper  fibrous  coat  or  capsule  of  the  oi^n.  The  latter 
ia  composed  of  connective-tissue,  with  a  large  preponderance  of 
elastic  fibres  and  a  certain  proportion  of  unstriated  muscular 
tissue.  Prolonged  from  its  inner  surface  are  fibrous  processes  or 
trabfeulee,  containing  much  unstriated  muscle,  which  enter  the 
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interior  of  the  organ  and,  dividing  and  anastomosing  in  all  parts, 
form  a  supporting  framework  in  the  interstices  of  which  the 
proper  substance  of  the  spleen  {spleen-pulp)  is  contained. 

At  the  hilus  of  the  spleen,  the  blood-vessels,  nerves,  and  lym- 
phatics enter  or  leave,  and  the  fibrous  coat  is  prolonged  into  the 
spleen  substance  in  the  form  of  investing  sheaths  for  the  arteries 
and  veins,  which  sheaths  again  are  continuous  with  the  trabeculse 
before  referred  to. 

The  spleen-ptdpf  which  is  of  a  dark  red  or  reddish-brown  colour, 
is  composed  chiefly  of  cells,  imbedded  in  a  network  formed  of  fibres, 
and  the  branchings  of  large  nucleated  cells.     The  network  so 
formed  is  thus  very  like  a  coarse  kind  of  retiform  tissue.     The 
spaces  of  this  network  are  only  partially  occupied  by  cells  and 
form  a  freely  communicating  system.     Of 
the   cells   some   are   granular    corpuscles 
resembling  the  lymph-corpuscles,  both  in 
general  appearance  and  in  being  able  to 
perform  amoeboid  movements;  others  are 
red  blood-corpuscles  of  normal  appearance 
or  variously  changed ;  while  there  are  also 
large   cells  containing   either   a  pigment 
allied  to  the  colouring  matter  of  the  blood, 
or  rounded  corpuscles  like  red  corpuscles. 

The  splenic  artery,  after  entering  the     ^  .ny.-Heticoiiiiii  of  the 
spleen  by  its  concave  surface,  divides  and  apKonof  owi^Bhownby 

subdivides,    with   but    little    anastomosis  (cidiat!) 

between  its  branches;   at  the  same  time 

its  branches  are  sheathed  by  the  prolongations  of  the  fibrous  coat, 
which  they,  so  to  speak,  carry  into  the  spleen  with  them.  The 
arteries  soon  leave  the  trabeculse,  and  their  outer  coat  is  then 
replaced  by  one  of  lymphoid  tissue ;  they  end  in  an  open  brush- 
work  of  capillaries,  the  endothelial  cells  of  which  become  con- 
tinuous with  those  of  the  rete  of  the  spleen-pulp.  The  veins 
begin  by  a  similar  open  set  of  capillaries  from  the  large  blood 
spaces  of  the  pulp.  The  veins  soon  pass  into  the  trabeculce,  and 
ultimately  unite  to  form  the  splenic  vein.-  This  arrangement 
readily  allows  lymphoid  and  other  corpuscles  to  be  swept  into  the 
blood-current. 

On  the  face  of  a  section  of  the  spleen  can  be  usually  seen 
readily  with  the  naked  eye,  minute,  scattered  rounded  or  oval 
whitish  spots,  mostly  from  ^^  to  ^V  inch  (i  to  i  mm.)  in  diameter. 
These  are  the  Malpighian  corpuscles  of  the  spleen,  and  are 
situated  on  the  sheaths  of  the  minute  splenic  arteries.  They 
are  in    fact   outgrowths  of    the  outer  coat  of   lymphoid   tissue 

y2 
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juBt  referred  to  (see  fig.  298).  Blood  capillarieH  traveree  the 
Malpigliian  corpuscles  and  form  a  plexus  in  their  interior.  The 
structure  of  a  Malpighian  corpuscle  of  the  sp1t<en  is  practically 
identical  with  that  of  a  lymphoid  nodule. 

F^mctioTtt. — These  are  the  following : — 

(i.)  The  spleen,  like  the  lymphatic  glands,  is  engaged  in  the 
fannation  ofcolovrtett  bloodreorjmtde*.     For  it  is  quite  certain,  that 


i'.  UalpigUka  mrpuxcle  ;  in  Uw  am  of  n',  Om  aaa- 
>b;  »,  i,  «n»llarten«;  c,  mcUoo  ottmbecnliB. 

the  blood  of  the  splenic  vein  contains  an  unusually  large  proportion 
of  white  corpuscles ;  and  in  the  disease  termed  leueoeythamia,  in 
which  the  white  corpuscles  of  the  blood  are  remarkably  increased 
in  number,  there  is  found  a  hypertrophied  condition  oT  the  spleen, 
especially  of  the  Malpighian  corpuscles.  The  white  'corpuscles 
formed  in  the  spleen  also  doubtless  partly  leave  that  organ  by 
lymphatic  vessels. 

By  stimulating  the  spleen  to  contract  in  a '  case  of   splenic 
leucocythtemia  by  means  of  an  electric  current  applied  atet  it 
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through  the  skin,  the  number  of  leucocytes  in  the  blood  is  almost 
immediately  increased. 

Removal  of  the  spleen  is  not  fatal ;  but  after  its  removal  there 
is  au  overgrowth  of  the  lymphatic  glands  to  make  up  for  its 
absence. 

(2.)  It  forms  coloured  corpuscles^  at  any  rate,  in  some  animals ; 
in  these  animals,  cells  are  found  in  the  spleen  similar  to  those  we 
have  described  in  red  marrow,  and  called  hasmatoblasts.  In  these 
animals,  if  the  spleen  is  removed,  the  red  marrow  hypertrophies. 

(3.)  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  in  the  spleen  many  of  the 
red  corpuscles  of  the  blood,  those  probably  which  have  discharged 
their  office  and  are  worn  out,  undergo  disintegration ;  for  in  the 
coloured  portions  of  the  spleen-pulp  an  abundance  of  such  cor- 
puscles, in  various  stages  of  degeneration,  are  found,  and  in 
those  cases  of  disease  in  which  the  destruction  of  blood-corpuscles 
is  increased  (pernicious  anaemia)  iron  accumulates  in  the  spleen  as 
in  the  liver.  It  was  formerly  supposed  that  the  spleen  broke  down 
the  corpuscles  and  liberated  haemoglobin,  which,  passing  in  the 
blood  of  the  splenic  vein  to  the  liver,  was  discharged  by  that  organ 
as  bile-pigment.  But  this  is  not  the  case;  the  disintegration  does 
not  proceed  so  far  as  to  actually  liberate  haemoglobin ;  there  is  no 
free  haemoglobin  in  the  blood-plasma  of  the  splenic  vein. 

(4.)  From  the  almost  constant  j)rcsence  of  uric  acid,  in  larger 
quantities  than  in  other  organs,  as  well  as  of  the  nitrogenous 
bodies,  xanthine  and  hypoxanthine,  in  the  spleen,  some  share 
in  nitrogenous  metabolism  may  be  fairly  inferred  to  occur  in  it. 
'  (5.)  Besides  these  direct  offices,  the  spleen  fulfils  some  purpose 
in  regard  to  the  portal  circulation  with  which  it  is  in  close 
connection.  From  the  readiness  with  which  it  admits  of  being 
distende<l,  and  from  the  fact  that  it  is  generally  small  while 
gastric  digestion  is  going  on,  and  enlarges  when  that  act  is 
concluded,  it  is  supposed  to  act  as  a  kiud  of  vascular  reservoir,  or 
diverticulum  to  the  portal  system,  or  more  particularly  to  the  vessels 
of  the  stomach.  That  it  may  serve  such  purpose  is  also  made 
probable  by  the  enlargement  which  it  undergoes  in  certain  affec- 
tions of  the  heart  and  liver,  attended  with  obstruction  to  the 
passage  of  blood  through  the  latter  organ,  and  by  its  diminution 
when  the  congestion  of  the  portal  system  is  relieved  by  dis- 
charges from  the  bowels,  or  by  the  effusion  of  blood  into  the 
stomach.  This  mechanical  influence  on  the  circulation,  however, 
can  hardly  be  supposed  to  be  more  than  a  very  subordinate 
function. 

Influence  of  the  Nervous  System  upon  the  Spleen. — ^When  the 
spleen  is  enlarged  after  digestion,  its  enlargement  is  due  to  two 
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causes:  (i)  a  relaxation  of  the  mnaoular  tissue  which  forma  so 
large  a  part  of  its  framework  ;  (2)  a  dilatation  of  the  vessels. 
Both  these  phenomena  are  under  control  of  the  nervous  system. 


Fiff.  f9g-— Boy'l  Oncometer  for  Bpleen  ;  A.  open ;  B,  doKd. 

It  haa  been  found  by  experiment  that  when  the  splenic  nerves  ore 
cut  the  spleen  enlai^cs,  and  that  contraction  can  be  brought 
about  by  stimulation  of  the  peripheral  ends  of  the  divided  nerves. 
If  the  splenic  nerves  are  not  cut,  contraction  is  produced  by 
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(i)  stimulation  of  the  spinal  cord;  ^2)  refleil;  by  stimulation  of 
the  ceatral  stumps  of  certain  divided  nerves,  e.g.,  va^fus  and  sciatic ; 
(3)  \>j  local  stimulation  by  an  electric  current ;  (4)  bj  the  adminis- 
tration of  quiuine  and  some  other  drugs. 

It  has  been  shown  by  the  oncometer  of  Roy  that  the  spleen 
uudoi^oes  rhythmical  conttactiona  and  dilatations,  due  to  the 
contraction  and  relaxatioa  of  the  muscular  tissue  in  its  capsule 
and  trabecule.  A  tracing  also  shows  waves  due  to  the  rhythmical 
alterations  of  the  general  blood-pressure. 

The  form  of  oncometer  adapted  for  the  shape  of  the  spleen 


Fig.  ]tir.— The  upppr  Imciiig  !■  the  lulepii  iwonl ;  the  neil  li  cnrotld  blood  prewiire  Uken 
■ith  ■  niBn:uniil  kriimunTih.    ^h«  sIniRfat  liiie  beneath  tlili  in  the  abiciiga  of  lbs 

of  most  animals  is  shown  on  p.  336.  In  most  mammals  the 
spleen  is  not  kidney-shaped  as  in  man,  but  narrow  and  ribbon 
shaped.  The  general  principles  of  the  oncometer  have  been 
explained  on  p.  309,  where  it  is  mentioned  that  by  an  air  onco- 
meter SehaEer  has  obtained  good  tracings;  these  show  first,  the 
large  waves  occurring  about  once  a  minute,  due  to  the  splenic 
systole  and  diastole ;  secondly,  smaller  waves  on  this,  due  to  the 
effect  of  respiration  on  the  blood -pressure ;  and  on  these,  smaller 
waves  still,  corresponding  with  the  individual  heart-beats.  The 
large  waves  due  to  the  splenic  contractility  still  go  on  after 
the  division  of  all  the  splenic  nerves.  These  nerve-fibres  leave 
the  spinal  cord  in  numerous  thoracic  anterior  roots ;  they  have 
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cell    stations  in   the  sympathetic  chain  (Schafer)  or  eemi-lunar 
gangha  (Langley). 

The  *  preceding   figure   (fig.   300)   shows    a    typicial    tracing 
obtained  by  Schafer's  instrument,  from  a  dog's  spleea. 

The  Thymus. 
This  gifuid  is  a  temporary  organ  ;  it  attains  its  greatest  size 
early  after  birth,  and  after  the  second  yciir  gmdimlly  diminishes, 
until  ill  adult  life  hardly  a  vestige  remains.     At  its  grwitest  develop- 
ment it  is  a  long  narrow  body,  situated  in  the  front  of  the  cheat 


tovitrdi  (ud  nunifj  la  the  Hphenridftl  moKa  of  the  lobule,     X  jo.    (Kcilliksr.) 

behind  the  sternum  and  partly  in  the  lower  part  of  the  neck.     It 
is  of  a  reddish  or  greyish  colour,  and  is  distinctly  lobulated. 

Structure. — The  gland  is  surrounded  by  a  fibrous  capsule,  which 
sends  in  processes,  forming  trabecnlfe,  that  divide  the  gland 
into  Iobe.1,  and  carry  the  blood-  and  lymph- vessels.  The  large 
trabeculee  branch  into  small  ones,  which  divide  the  lobes  into 
lobules.  The  lobules  are  further  subdivided  into  follicles  by  fine 
connective -tissue.  A  follicle  (fig.  303),  is  seen  on  section  to  be 
more  or  less  polyhedral  in  shape,  and  consists  of  cortical  and 
medullary  portions,  both  of  which  are  composed  of  adenoid  or 
lymphoid  tissue,  but  in  the  medullary  portion  the  matrix  is  coarser, 
and  is  not  so  filled  up  with  lymphoid  corpuscles  as  in  the  cortex. 


THB    THYMUS. 


Scattered  in  the  lymphoid  tixaue  of  the  medulla  are  the  eoncetUrie 
eorpTticles .  of  Hoitall  (6g.  304),  which  consist  of  a  nucleated 
granular   centre,   surra uuded    by   flattened    nucleated    epithelial 


Flu.  302.— TtrniH*  of  •  i*l'-    '■  oortei  nt  follicle ;    h,  raeduEi ;  c.  inlerfolUcolM  tlniic. 
Ua^nifled  ■bout  CuelTc  (ime*.    i'Wt.tafj.) 

cells.  These  are  islauda  of  epithelial  cells  cut  oGT  from  the 
epithelitiro  of  the  pharynx  in  process  of  development.  They  are 
not  occluded  blood-vessels,  as  was  at  one  time  supposed.     They 


Ftg.  ]0}.— From  >  bodmalal 
section  thmugh  niperfl- 
cul  part  'if  the  thymuH 
of  a  oalf .  sli)chtlT  magsi- 
fltd.  Showing  in  the 
centre  >  loUidc  at  pol)-. 

Konal  shape  with  nmi-  Fl«.  u>4.^The  rptjculuni  of  the 

]tt\j    dhaped      IoUIfIh  thymna.      a,    Ij-mpb   celln  i 

nnutd    it.      (Klein   and  b,    carpiuclm    at    Baasll. 

Noble  Smith.)  (Cadiat.) 

remind    oue    somewhat   of    the    epithelial    nests    seen    in    some 
varieties  of  cancer. 

The  arteries  radiate  from  the  centre  of  the  gland.  Lymph  sinuses 
may  be  seen  occasionally  surrounding  the  periphery  of  the  follicles 
(Klein).     The  nerves  are  very  minute. 
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From  the  thymus  various  substances  may  be  extracted,  many 
of  them  similar  to  those  obtained  from  the  spleen,  e,g,^  xanthine, 
hy  pox  an  thine,  adenine,  and  leucine. 

.  The  main  constituent  of  the  cells  is  proteid,  and  especially 
nucleo-proteid.  Indeed  the  thymus  is  usually  employed  as  the 
source  of  nucleo-proteid  when  one  wishes  to  inject  that  substance 
into  the  blood-vessels  of  an  animal  to  produce  experimentally 
intravascular  clotting.  It  is,  however,  not  characteristic  of  the 
thymus,  but  is  found  in  all  protoplasm.  The  method  of  preparation 
will  be  given  later  (see  Coagulation  of  Blood). 

Function. — The  thynms  takes  part  in  producing  the  colourless 
corpuscles  like  other  varieties  of  lymphoid  tissue.  In  hibernating 
animals  it  exists  throughout  life,  and  as  each  successive  period 
of  hibernation  approaches  it  greatly  enlarges  and  becomes  laden 
with  fat.  Hence  it  appears  to  serve  for  the  storing  up  of 
materials  which,  being  reabsorbed  during  the  inactivity  of  the 
hibernating  period,  may  maintain  the  respiration  and  the  tem- 
perature of  the  body  in  the  reduced  state  to  which  they  fall  during 
that  time.  Some  observers  state  that  it  is  also  a  source  of  the 
red  blood-corpuscles,  at  any  rate  in  early  life. 

Removal  of  the  thymus  in  the  frog  (in  which  animal  it 
persists  throughout  life)  produces  muscular  weakness,  paralysis, 
and  finally  death.  Intravenous  injection  of  extracts  of  thymus 
lowers  blood  pressure,  though  the  heart  may  be  somewhat 
accelerated. 

The   Thyroid. 

The  thyroid  gland  is  situated  in  the  neck.  It  consists  of  two 
lobes,  one  on  each  side  of  the  trachea,  extending  upwards  to  the 
thyroid  cartilage,  covering  its  inferior  comu  and  part  of  its  body ; 
these  lobes  are  connected  across  the  middle  line  by  a  middle  lobe 
or  isthmus.  It  is  highly  vascular,  and  varies  in  size  in  different 
individuals. 

Structure, — The  gland  is  encased  in  a  capsule  of  dense  areolar 
tissue.  This  sends  in  strong  fibrous  trabecule,  which  enclose  the 
thyroid  vesicles — which  are  rounded  or  oblong  irregular  sacs,  con- 
sisting of  a  wall  of  thin  hyaline  membrane  lined  by  a  single  layer 
of  short  cylindrical  or  cubical  cells.  These  vesicles  are  filled 
with  transparent  colloid  nucleo-albuminous  material.  The  colloid 
substance  increases  with  age,  and  the  cavities  appear  to  coalesce. 
In  the  interstitial  connective  tissue  is  a  round  meshed  capillary 
plexus,  and  a  large  number  of  lymphatics.  The  nerves  adhere 
closely  to  the  vessels. 

In  the  vesicles  there  are,  in  addition  to  the  yellowish  glassy 
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colloid  material,  epithelium  cello,  colourleas  blood-corpuscles,  and 
also  coloured  corpuscles  undergoing  disintegration. 

FitfKtum. — -It  is  difficult  to  state  definitely  the  function  of  the 
thyroid  body;  it  is  one  of  those  organs  of  great  importance  Id 
the  metabolic  round  ;  and  its  removal  or  disease  is  followed  by 
general  disturbancea.  It  no  doubt  forms  an  internal  secretion  ; 
to  this  the  colloid  mat«rial  mentioned  contributes,  as  it  is  found  in 
the  lymphatic  vessels  or*  tli?  organ. 


JUi,  c,  colloid  auUI 


ajaule;  b,  thyndd  naklv 


When  tbe  gland  is  diseased  in  children  and  its  function 
obliterated  a  species  of  idiocy  is  produced  called  cretinitm. 

The  same  condition  in  adults  is  called  myxuedema ;  the  ntoet 
marked  symptoms  of  this  condition  are  slowness,  both  of  body  and 
mind,  usually  associated  with  tremors  and  twitchings.  There  is 
also  a  peculiar  condition  of  the  skin  leading  to  the  overgrowth 
of  the  subcutaneous  tissues,  which  in  time  is  replaced  by  fat ; 
the  hair  falls  off,  the  hands  become  apade-like;  the  whole  body  is 
unwieldy  and  clumsy  like  the  mind. 

A  sicoila''  condition  occurs  after  the  thyroid  is  completely  re- 
moved surgically ;  this  is  called  cacAu^ta  itmntipriva;  this  operation, 
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which  was  performed  previous  to  our  knowledge  of  the  importance 
of  the  thyroid,  is  not  regarded  as  justifiable  nowadays. 

Lastly,  in  many  animals  removal  of  the  thyroid  produces 
analogous  symptoms,  in  the  overgrowth  of  the  connective-tissues 
especially  under  the  skin,  and  in  the  nervous  symptoms  (twitch- 
ings,  convulsions,  etc.). 

The  term  Myxoedema  was  originally  given  under  the  erroneous 
idea  that  the  swelling  of  the  body  is  due  to  mucin.  In  the  early 
stages  of  the  disease  there  is  a  slight  increase  of  mucin,  because 
all  new  connective-tissues  contain  a  relatively  large  amount  of 
grou^id  substance,  the  most  abundant  constituent  of  which,  next 
to  water,  is  mucin.  But  there  is  nothing  characteristic  about 
that. 

The  discovery  of  the  relationships  between  the  thyroid  and 
these  morbid  conditions  is  especially  interesting,  because  impor- 
tant practical  results  in  their  treatment  have  followed  close  on 
the  heels  of  experimental  investigation.  The  missing  internal 
secretion  of  the  thyroid  may  be  replaced  in  these  animals  and 
patients  by  grafting  the  thyroid  of  another  animal  into  the 
abdomen  ;  or  more  simply  by  injecting  thyroid  extract  siibcu- 
taneously ;  or  even  by  feeding  on  the  thyroid  of  other  animals. 
This  treatment,  which  has  to  be  kept  up  for  the  rest  of  the 
patient's  life,  is  entirely  successful.  Chemical  physiologists  have 
been  searching  recently  to  try  and  discover  what  the  active 
material  in  thyroid  extract  is  which  produces  such  marvellous 
results ;  the  view  at  present  held  is  that  the  efficacy  of  thyroid 
extract  is  due  to  a  substance  which  Baumann  sepai-atcd  from  the 
gland  and  which  stands  almost  unique  among  physiological  com- 
pounds by  containing  a  large  percentage  of  iodine  in  its  molecule. 
Thyro-iodin  or  lodo-thyrin^  as  this  substance  has  been  called,  is 
present  in  combination  with  proteid  matter  in  the  colloid 
substance. 

Intravenous  injection  of  thyroid  extract  in  a  normal  animal 
lowers  blood  pressure ;  in  an  animal  from  which  the  thyroid 
has  been  removed  injection  stimulates  the  heart  and  raises  blood 
pressure. 

Parathyroids. — These  are  small  bodies  situated  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of,  or  embedded  in  the  substance  of,  the  thyroid.  They 
are  made  up  of  elongated  groups  of  polyhedral  cells  bound 
together  by  connective-tissue  and  well  supplied  with  blood- 
vessels. Some  observers  look  upon  these  as  being  even  more 
essential  to  healthy  life  than  the  thyroid,  but  this  point  is  by  no 
means  decided. 

The  general  idea,  however,  that  prevails  is   that  the   thyroid 
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supplies  Bomething  which  is  a  atimulator  of  metabolic  prooesses, 
and  that  the  action  on  the  Dervous  aystem  is  more  especially  the 
work  of  the  parathy  roida. 

The  Sopra-renal  Capsules. 

These  are  two  triangular  or  cocked-hatrshaped  bodies,   each 

resting  by  it«  lower  border  upon  the  upper  border  of  the  kidney. 

■Structure. — The  gland  is  surrounded  by  an  outer  sheath  of  con- 
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nective-tisBue,  which  sends  in  fine  prolongations  forming  the  frame- 
work of  the  gland.  The  gland  tissue  proper  consists  of  an  outside 
firmer  cortical  portion  and  an  inside  soft,  dark  medullary  portion. 
(i.)  The  cortical  portion  is  divided  into  (tig.  306)  columnar 
groups  of  cells  (zoni'/afctcu/ata).  Immediately  under  the  capsule, 
however,  the  groups  are  more  rounded  {lotta  glomerulota),  while 
next  to  the  medulla  they  have  a  reticular  arrangement  (zotio 
reticularit).  The  cells  themselves  are  polyhedral,  each  with  a 
clear  round  nucleus,  and  often  with  oil  globules  in  their  proto- 
plasm. The  blood-vessels  run  in  the  fibrous  septa  between  the 
columns,  but  do  not  penetrate  betweeu  the  cells. 
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(2.)  The  medwllart/  tubitante  conaisU  of  a  coarse  rounded  or 
irregular  meshwork  of  fibrous  tissue,  in  the  alveoli  of  which  are 
masseB  of  multinucleated  protoplasm  (fig.  307) ;  numerous  blood- 
vesseh ;  and  an  abundance  of  nerve-fibres  and  cells.  The  cells 
are  very  irregular  iu  shape  and  size,  poor  in  fat,  and  often 
branched  ;  the  nerveH  run  through  the  cortical  aubatauce,  and 
anastomoae  over  the  medullary  portion. 

The  cells  of  the  medulla  are  characterised  by  the  presence  of 
certain  reducing  substances.  One  of  these  takes  a  browu  stain 
with  chromic  acid,  and  givea  other  colour  reactions  ;  it  is,  there- 
fore,  called  a  chromogtA.      Another  is   similar  in  many  of  it« 


characters  to  jecorin,  a  tecithin-Iike  substance  also  found  in  the 
liver,  spleen,  and  other  organs. 

Funttum. — The  immense  importance  of  the  supra-renal  bodies 
was  first  indic3ated  by  Addison,  who,  in  1855,  pointed  out  that 
the  disease  now  known  by  bis  name  ia  associated  with  pathological 
alterations  of  these  glands.  This  was  tested  experimentally  by 
Brown-S^uard,  who  found  a  few  years  later  that  removal  of  the 
Bupra-rentds  in  animals  is  invariably  and  rapidly  fatal.  The 
symptoms  are  practically  the  same  (although  more  acute)  as 
those  of  Addison's  diaeaae,  namely,  great  muscular  weakness,  loss 
of  vascular  tone,  and  nervous  prostration.  The  pigmentation 
(bronzing)  of  the  skin,  however,  which  is  a  marked  symptom  in 
Addison's  disease,  ia  not  seen  iu  animals.     The  experiments  of 
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Brown-S^quard  attracted  much  attention  at  the  time  they  were  per> 
formed,  but  were  almost  forgotten  until  quite  recently,  when  they 
were  confirmed  by  Abelous,  Langiois,  Schafer,  and  others.  The 
effects  on  the  muscular  system  are  the  most  marked  results  both 
after  removal  of  the  capsules  and  after  injection  of  an  extract  of  the 
glands.  The  effect  of  injecting  such  an  extract  on  the  voluntary 
muscles  is  to  increase  their  tone,  so  that  a  tracing  obtained  from 
them  resembles  that  produced  by  a  small  dose  of  veratrine, 
namely,  a  prolongation  of  the  period  of  relaxation.  The  effect 
on  involuntary  muscle  is  equally  marked  ;  there  is  an  enormous 
rise  of  arterial  blood-pressure  due  chiefly  to  a  contraction  of  the 
arterioles.  This  is  produced  by  the  direct  action  of  the  extract 
on  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  arterioles,  not  an  indirect  one 
through  the  vaso-motor  centre.  The  active  chemical  substance 
in  the  extract  that  produces  the  effect  is  either  the  reducing 
substance  or  chromogen  alluded  to  above,  or  some  other  substance 
united  to  it ;  it  is  confined  to  the  medulla  of  the  capsules,  and 
is  absent  in  cases  of  Addison's  disease. 

The  capsules,  therefore,  form  something  which  is  distributed  to 
the  muscles  and  is  essential  for  their  normal  tone;  when  they 
are  removed  or  diseased  the  poisonous  effects  seen  are  the  result 
of  the  absence  of  this  internal  secretion. 

Some  physiologists  have  considered  that  the  substance  which  produces 
these  effects  is  allied  to  pyrocatechin  ;  this,  however,  is  incorrect ;  it  is  more 
probable  that  the  active  material  is  alkaloidal  in  nature,  possibly  allied  to 
piperidine  or  nicotine,  both  of  which  substances  produce  a  large  rise  of 
blood-pressure.  Abel  states  he  has  succeeded  in  isolating  the  alkaloid  ;  he 
has  named  it  epinephrine,  y.  Fiirth  has  separated  another  body  which  he 
C9\W ttuprarenine.  It  is  extremely  doubtful  if  either  of  these  materials 
is  the  active  substance ;  for  Moore  has  shown  that  a  millionth  part  of 
a  gramme  of  dried  supra-renal  will  produce  an  effect  on  blood-pressure, 
80  a  very  small  contamination  of  any  so-called  pure  material  would  vitiate 
the  results. 

Whether  this  discovery  will  lead  to  the  same  important 
practical  results  as  in  the  case  of  the  thyroid  and  myxoedema 
must  be  left  to  the  future  to  decide.  There  is  already  some 
evidence  to  show  that  injection  of  supra-renal  extract  is  beneficial 
in  cases  of  Addison's  disease. 

There  are  some  points  of  interest  in  the  development  and 
comparative  physiology  of  the  supra-renals.  In  mammals  the 
medullary  portion  is  developed  in  connection  with  the  sym- 
pathetic, and  is  at  first  distinct  and  outside  the  cortical  portion 
which  is  developed  in  connection  with  the  upper  part  of  the 
WoUffian  body ;  it  gradually  insinuates  itself  within  the  cortex 
(Mitsukiri).  In  elasmobranch  fishes  the  supra-renals  consist 
throughout  life  of  separate  portions ;  one  the  inter-renal  body  is 
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medium  in  poeition  and  single  ;  this  corresponds  to  the  cortex 
of  the  mammalian  supra-renal ;  extracts  of  this  are  inactive,  and 
in  the  Teleostean  fishes,  where  it  is  the  sole  representative  of  the 
supra-renal,  it  may  be  removed  without  any  harm  to  the  animal. 
The  other  portion  of  the  Elasmobranch  supra-renal  is  paired, 
and  derived  from  the  sympathetic  ganglia.  This  corresponds  to 
the  medulla;  it  contains  the  same  chromogen  as  the  medulla 
of  the  mammalian  supra-renal,  and  extracts  of  it  have  the  same 
physiological  action  (S.  Vincent). 

The   Pituitary   Body. 

This  body  is  a  small  reddish-grey  mass,  occupying  the  sella 
turcica  of  the  sphenoid  bone.  It  consists  of  two  lobes — a  small 
posterior  one,  consisting  of  nervous  tissue ;  and  an  anterior  larger 
one,  resembling  the  thyroid  in  structure.  A  canal  lined  with 
flattened  or  with  ciliated  epithelium  passes  through  the  anterior 
lobe ;  it  is  connected  with  the  infundibulum.  The  alveoli  are 
approximately  spherical ;  they  are  filled  with  nucleated  cells  of 
various  sizes  and  shapes  not  imlike  ganglion  cells,  collected 
together  into  rounded  masses,  filling  the  vesicles,  and  contained 
in  a  semi-fluid  granular  substance.  The  vesicles  are  enclosed  by 
connective-tissue,  rich  in  capillaries.  Disease  of  the  pituitary 
body  produces  the  condition  called  acromegaly,  in  which  the 
bones  of  limbs  and  face  hypertrophy. 

When  the  gland  is  removed  in  animals,  tremors  and  spasms 
occur  like  those  which  take  place  after  removal  of  the  thyroid. 
Death  usually  occurs  within  fourteen  days.  Some  observers  'have 
stated  that  overgrowth  of  the  pituitary  occurs  after  excision 
of  the  thyroid.  But  there  is  no  ground  for  the  assumption  that 
the  two  glands  have  a  similar  function.  Acromegaly  is  a  very 
different  disease  from  myxcedema.  The  injection  of  extracts 
of  the  organs  are  also  different.  Thyroid  extract  pi-oduces  a  fall 
of  arterial  pressure.  Extracts  of  the  anterior  lobe  (hypophysis) 
of  the  pituitary  body  are  inactive  ;  but  extracts  of  the  posterior 
lobe  or  infundibular  body  contain  two  active  substances,  one  of 
which  produces  a  rise,  and  the  other  a  fall  of  blood-pressure. 
A  second  dose  of  the  former  of  these  injected  soon  after  the  first 
dose  is  inactive ;  and  so  it  is  not  the  same  thing  as  in  supra-renal 
extract.  The  chemical  nature  of  the  two  substances  is  not 
known. 

The  Pineal  Gland. 

This  gland,  which  is  a  small  reddish  body,  is  placed  beneath 
the  back  part  of  the  corpus  callosum,  and  rests  upon  the  corpora 
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quadrigemina.  It  contains  a  central  cavity  lined  with  ciliated 
epithelium.  The  glaud  substance  proper  is  divisible  into — (i) 
An  outer  cortical  layer,  analogous  in  structure  to  the  anterior 
lobe  of  the  pituitary  body ;  and  (2)  An  inner  central  layer, 
wholly  nervous.  The  cortical  layer  consists  of  a  number  of 
closed  follicles,  containing  (a)  cells  of  variable  shape,  rounded, 
elongated,  or  stellate ;  (b)  fusiform  cells.  There  is  also  present 
brain-sand,  gritty  matter  consisting  of  round  particles  aggregated 
into  small  masses.  The  central  substance  consists  of  white  -and 
grey  matter.  The  blood-vessels  are  small  and  form  a  very  delicate 
capillary  plexus. 

The  pineal  gland  is  the  atrophied  remains  of  a  third  eye  situated 
centrally.  This  eye  is  found  in  a  more  perfect  condition,  though 
covered  by  skin,  in  certain  lizards,  such  as  Hatteria. 

The  Coccygeal   and   Carotid   Glands. 

These  so-called  glands  are  situated,  the  one  in  front  of  the  tip  of 
the  coccyx  and  the  other  at  the  point  of  bifurcation  of  the  common 
carotid  artery  on  each  side.  They  are  made  up  of  a  plexus  of 
small  arteries,  are  enclosed  and  supported  by  a  capsule  of  fibrous 
tissue,  which  contains  connective-tissue  corpuscles.  The  blood- 
vessels are  surrounded  by  one  or  more  layers  of  cells  resembling 
secreting-cells,  which  are  said  to  be  modified  plasma  cells  of  the 
connective-tissue.     The  function  of  these  bodies  is  unknown. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

RESPIRATION. 


The  respiratory  apparatus  consists  of  the  lungs  and  of  the  air- 
passages  which  lead  to  them.  In  marine  animals  the  gills  fulfil 
the  same  functions  as  the  lungs  of  air-breathing  animals.  The 
muscles  which  move  the  thorax  and  the  nerves  that  supply  them 
must  also  be  included  under  the  general  heading  Respiratory 
System ;  and,  using  this  expression  in  the  widest  sense,  it  includes 
practically  all  the  tissues  of  the  body,  since  they  are  all  concerned 
in  the  using  up  of  oxygen  and  the  production  of  waste  materials, 
like  carbonic  acid. 

Essentially  a  lung  or  gill  is  constructed  of  a  thin  membrane, 
one  surface  of  which  is  exposed  to  the  air  or  water,  as  the  case 
may  be,  while,  on  the  other,  is  a  network  of  blood-vessels — • 
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the  only  separation  between  the  blood  and  aerating  mediuu 
being  the  thin  wall  of  the  blood-vessels,  and  the  fine  membrane 
on  one  side  of  which  vessels  are  distributed.  The  difTereuce 
between  the  simplest  and  the  most  complicated  respiratory 
membrane  is  one  of  degree  only. 

The  lungs  or  gills  are  only  the  medium  for  the  exchange^  OA 
the  part  of  the  blood,  of  carbonic  acid  for  oxygen.  They  are  not 
the  seat,  in  any  special  manner,  of  those  combustion-processes 
of  which  th€  production  of  carbonic  acid  is  the  final  results 
These  processes  occur  in  all  parts  of  the  body  in  the  substance  ol 
the  tissues. 

The  Respiratory  Apparatus. 

The  object  of  respiration  being  the  interchange  of  gases  in  the 
lungs,  it  is  necessary  that  the  atmospheric  air  should  pass  into 
them,  and  that  the  changed  air  should  be  expelled  from  them. 
The  lungs  are  contained  in  the  chest  or  thorax,  which  is  a  closed 
cavity  having  no  communication  with  the  outside  except  by 
means  of  the  respiratory  passages.  The  air  enters  these  passages 
through  the  nostrils  or  through  the  mouth,  whence  it  passes 
thi*ough  the  larynx  into  the  trachea  or  windpipe,  which  about 
the  middle  of  the  chest  divides  into  two  tubes,  bronchi,  one  to 
each  (right  and  left)  lung. 

The  Larynx  is  the  upper  part  of  the  passage,  and  will  be 
described  in  connection  w^ith  the  voice. 

The  Trachea  and  Bronchi, — The  trachea  extends  from  the  cricoid 
cartilage,  which  is  on  a  level  with  the  fifth  cervical  vertebra,  to  a 
point  opposite  the  third  dorsal  vertebra,  where  it  divides  into  the 
two  bronchi,  one  for  each  lung  (fig.  308).  It  measures,  on  an 
average,  four  or  four  and  a  half  inches  in  length  and  from  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  is  essentially  a 
tube  of  fibro-elastic  membrane,  within  the  layers  of  which  are 
imbedded  a  series  of  cartilaginous  rings,  from  sixteen  to  twenty  in 
number.  These  rings  extend  only  around  the  front  and  sides 
of  the  trachea  (about  two-thirds  of  its  circumference),  and  are 
deficient  behind ;  the  interval  between  their  posterior  extremities 
is  bridged  over  by  a  continuation  of  the  fibrous  membrane  in 
which  they  are  enclosed  (fig.  309).  The  cartilages  of  the  trachea 
and  bronchial  tubes  are  of  the  hyaline  variety. 

Immediately  within  this  tube,  at  the  back,  is  a  layer  of 
unstriped  muscular  fibres,  which  extends,  transversely,  between 
the  ends  of  the  cartilaginous  rings  to  which  they  are  attached, 
and  opposite  the  intervals  between  them  also ;  their  function 
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IB   to  diminish,   when  required,   the  calibre  of  the  trachea  bj 
approiiioatiag  the  euds  of  the  cartilages.     Outside  these  are  a  few 
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longitvdinal  bundles  of  muscular  tissue,  which,  like  the  preceding, 
are  attached  both  to  the  fibrous  and  cartilaginous  framework. 
The  mucous  membrane  consists  Xu  a  grettt  extent  of   loose 
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lymphoid  tissue,  aepanted  from  the  ciliated  epithelium  which 
lines  it  by  a  homogeneous  bascmeut  membrane.  The  epithelium 
is  formed  of  several  layers  of  cells,  of  which  the  most  superficial 
layer  is  ciliated ;  while  between  these  cells  are  smaller  elongated 
cells  prolonged  up  towards  the  surface  and  down  to  the  basement 
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membrane.  Beneath  these  arc  one  or  more  layers  of  more 
irregularly  shaped  cells  (fig.  313).  Many  of  the  superficial  cells 
are  ot  the  goblet  variety.  In  the  deeper  part  of  the  cerium  ot 
the  mucous  membi-ane  are  many  elastic  fibres  between  which  lie 
connective-tisBue  corpuscles  and  capillary  blood-vessels. 

Numerous  mucous  glands  are  situated  in  the  substance  of  the 
mucous    membrane    of    the    trachea ;  their  ducts  perforate   the 
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various  structurea  which  form  the  wall  of  the  trachea,  and  opeu 
through  the  mucous  membrane  into  the  iiiterior  (fig.  310). 

The  two  bronchi  into  which  the  trachea  dividea,  of  which  the 
right  is  shorter,  broader,  and  more  horizontal  than  the  left 
(fig.  308),  resemble  the  trachea  in  structure,  with  the  difference 
that  in  them  there  is  a  diatiuct  layer  of  unstriped  musole 
arraoged  circularly  beneath  the  mucous  membrane,  forming  the 
nwtcuiarit  mueosce.  On  entering  the  substance  of  tho  lungs 
the  cartilaginous  rings,  although  they  still  form  only  larger  or 
smaller  s^ments  of  a  circle,  are  no  longer  confined  to  the  front 
and  sides  of  the  tubes,  but  are  distributed  impartially  to  all  parts 
of  their  circumference. 

The  bronchijdivide  and  subdivide,  in  the  substance-  of  the  lungs. 


Fir.  }ii.— Tnucnne  imtioii  of  t.  broochial  tube,  about  1  inch  in  dIuneUr.  (,  epIthdluiB 
'nilwted):  munediateljr  ben»th  it  is  tbe  corimn  of  tke  mucoiu  membnne.  at  nning 
vdckneB* ;  «t  muBcnlar  lAjer ;  t.m,  mbmuamB  tiame ;  /,  flbrons  tEnue  ■  e.  cartUBM 
encloud  wUhia  the  \p.ftn  of  flbnnu  tisBue ;  g.  macoui  gUod.    (F.  B.  Bdiillie.) 

into  a  number  of  smaller  and  smaller  branches  (bronchial  tubes), 
which  penetrate  into  every  part  of  the  organ,  until  at  length  they 
end  in  the  smaller  subdivisions  of  the  lungs  called  lobula. 

All  the  larger  branches  have  walls  formed  ot  fibrous  tissue, 
containing  portions  of  carlilaginotis  rings,  by  which  they  are  held 
open,  and  unstriped  muscular  fibres,  as  well  as  longitudinal 
bundles  of  elastic  tissue.  They  are  lined  by  mucous  membrane 
the  surface  of  which,  like  that  of  the  larynx  and  trachea,  is 
covered  with  ciliated  epithelium,  but  the  several  layers  become 
less  and  less  distinct  until  tho  lining  consists  of  a  single  layer  of 
short  columnar  cells  covered  with  cilia  (tig.  311).  The  mucous 
membrane  is  abundantly  provided  with  mucous  glands. 

As  the  subdivisions  become  smaller  and  smaller,  and  their  walls 
thinner,  the  cartilaginous  rings  become  scarcer  and  more  irregu- 
lar, until,  in  the  smaller  bronchial  tubes,  they  are  represented 
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only  bv  minute  nnd  soattered  carUlaginons  flakes.  When  the 
bronchial  tubott,  by  successive  branchings,  are  reduced  to  about 
Vff  of  an  inch  (-6  mm.)  in  diameter  they  lose  their  cartilaginous 
element  altogether,  sad  their  walls  ar«  formed  only  of  a 
fibrous  elastic  membrane  with  circular  muscular  fibres ;  they  ore 
Btill  lined,  however,  by  a  tbin  mucous  membrane  with  ciliated 
epithelium,  the  length  of  the  cells  bearing  the  cilia  having  become 
ao  far  diminished  that  the  cells  are  now  cubical.  In  the  smaller 
bronchial  tubes  the  muscular  fibres  are  relatirely  more  abundant 
than  iu  the  larger  ones,  and  form  a  distinct  circular  coat 

The  Lungi  and  Pleurce. — The  lungs  occupy  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  thorax.  They  are  of  a  spongy  elastic  texture,  and  are 
composed  of  numerous  minute  air-aacs,  and  on  section  every  here 


Fif.  jii.— Timunne  ■ecUoo  of  [ha  ohat. 

and  there  the  air-tubes  may  be  seen  cut  across.  Any  frf^ment 
of  lung  (untesa  from  a  child  that  has  never  breathed,  or  in  cases 
of  disease  in  which  the  lung  is  consolidated)  floats  in  water ;  no 
other  tissue  does  this. 

Each  lung  is  enveloped  by  a  serous  membrane — the  pleura, 
one  layer  of  which  adheres  closely  to  its  surface,  and  provides  it 
with  its  smooth  and  slippery  covering,  while  the  other  adheres  to 
the  inner  surface  of  the  cheat-wall.  The  continuity  of  the  two 
layers,  which  form  a  closed  sac,  as  in  the  case  of  other  serous 
membranes,  will  be  best  understood  by  reference  to  fig.  312. 
The  appearance  of  a  space,  however,  between  the  pleura  which 
covers  the  lung  (viteeral  layer)  and  that  which  lines  the  inner 
surface  of  the  chest  {parietal  layer)  is  inserted  in  the  drawing 
only  for  the  sake  of  distinctness.     It  does  not  really  exist.     The 
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layers  are,  in  health,  everywhere  in  contact  oni 
and  between  them  is  only  just  so  much  fluid  a 


with  the  other ; 
will  ensure  the 
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It  haDun  tiuhu.  a,  layer  of  longitudinallr  mmiwed 
anbrane;  c,deep?fit  e^lls.  droular  in  form;  f'*  iDwr- 
Brnioat  Imyer  of  cdli  f ullf  dev«lDped  and  baring  eiUa. 
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I  gliding  cftsily,  in  their  expansion  and  contraction,  i 


inner  surface  of  the  parietal  layei 
If,  honever,  an  opening  is 
made  so  as  to  permit  air  or  fluid 
to  enter  the  pleural  sac,  the 
lung,  in  virtue  of  its  elasticity, 
recoils,  and  a  considei-able  space 


a  the  chest- wall. 


nohial       Fig.   jtj.-Ti 


n'.'ISdOiS 


witb  which  the  mir-* 


is  left  between  it  and  the  chest-wall.  In  other  words,  the  natural 
elasticity  of  the  lungs  would  cause  them  at  all  times  to  contract 
away  from  the  ribs  were  it  not  that  the  contraction  is  resisted  by 
atmospheric  pressure  which  bears  only  on  the  inner  surface  of 
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the  air-tubes  aud  air-saos.  On  the  admission  of  air  into  the  pleural 
sac  atmospheric  pressure  bears  alike  on  the  inner  and  outer  surfaces 
of  the  lung,  and  their  elastic  recoil  is  no  longer  prevented. 

Each  lung  is  partially  subdivided  into  separate  portions 
called  lobes;  the  right  lung  into  three  lobes,  and  the  left  into 
two.  Each  of  these  lobes,  again,  is  composed  of  a  large  number 
of  minute  parts,  called  lobules.  Each  pulmonary  lobule  may  be 
considered  to  be  a  lung  in  miniature,  consisting  as  it  does  of  a 
branch  of  the  bronchial  tube,  of  air-eacs,  blood-vessels,  nerves, 
and  lymphatics,  with  a  sparing  amount  of  areolar  tissue. 

On  entering  a  lobule,  the  small  bronchial  tube,  the  structure 
of  which  has  just  been  described  (a,  fig.  314),  divides  and  sub- 
divides ;  its  walls  at  the  same  time  become  thinner  and  thinner, 
until  at  length  they  are  formed  only  of  a  thin  membrane  of 
areolar,  muscular,  and  elastic  tissue,  lined  by  a  layer  of  pavement 
epithelium  not  provided  with  cilia.  At  the  same  time  they  are 
altered  in  shape ;  each  of  the  minute  terminal  branches  widens 
out  funnel- wise,  and  its  walls  are  pouched  out  irregularly  into 
small  saccular  dilatations,  called  air-scuis  (fig.  314,  b).  Such  a 
funnel-shaped  terminal  branch  of  the  bronchial  tube,  with  its 
group  of  pouches  or  air-sacs,  has  been  called  an  tnfundtbulum 
(figs.  314,  315),  and  the  irregular  oblong  space  in  its  centre,  with 
which  the  air-sacs  communicate,  an  intercellular  passage. 

The  air-sacs,  or  air-vesicles,  may  be  placed  singly,  like  recesses 
from  the  intercellular  passage,  but  more  often  they  are  arranged 
in  groups,  or  even  in  rows,  like  minute  sacculated  tubes ;  so  that 
a  short  series  of  vesicles,  all  communicating  with  one  another,  open 
by  a  common  orifice  into  the  tube.  The  vesicles  are  of  various 
forms,  according  to  the  mutual  pressure  to  which  they  are 
subject ;  their  walls  are  nearly  in  contact,  and  they  vary  from 
BTjth  to  T^th  of  an  inch  ('5  to  *3  mm.)  in  diameter.  Their  walls 
are  formed  of  fine  membrane,  like  those  of  the  intercellular 
passage ;  this  membrane  is  folded  on  itself  so  as  to  form  a  sharp- 
edged  border  at  each  circular  orifice  of  communication  between 
contiguous  air-vesicles,  or  between  the  vesicles  and  the  bronchial 
passages.  Numerous  fibres  of  elastic  tissue  are  spread  out  between 
contiguous  air-sacs,  and  many  of  these  are  attached  to  the  outer 
surface  of  the  fine  membrane  of  which  each  sac  is  composed, 
imparting  to  it  additional  strength  and  the  power  of  recoil  after 
distension.  The  vesicles  are  lined  by  a  layer  of  pavement 
epithelium  (fig.  316)  not  provided  with  cilia.  Outside  the  air- 
vesicles  a  network  of  pulmonary  capillaries  is  spread  out  so  densely 
(fig-  317)  ^^^^  tbc  interspaces  or  meshes  are  even  narrower  than 
the  vessels,  which  are,  on  an  average,  s^^both  of  an  inch  (Sfi)  in 
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diameter.  Between  the  air  in  the  saca  and  the  blood  in  these 
vesseta  nothing  intervenes  but  the  thin  walla  of  the  air-8a«B  and 
of  the  capillaries  ;  and  the  exposure  of  the  blood  to  the  air  Ib  the 
more  complete,  because  the  folds  of  membrane  between  oontigiiouB 
air-sacs,  and  often  the  spaces  between  the  walls  of  the  same, 
contain  only  a  single  layer  of  capillaries,  both  sides  of  which  are 
thus  at  once  exposed  to  the  air.  The  arrangement  of  the 
capillaries  is  shown  on  a  larger  scale  in  fig.  124  (p.  zao). 

The  veaiclea  of  adjacent  lobules  do  not  communicate ;  so  that, 
when  any  bronchial  tube  is  closed  or  obstructed,  the  supply  of 
air  is  lost  for  all  the  sacs  opening  into  it  or  it«  branches. 


Kg.  }i6.— Sectum  ol  lung  iteiaed  wiUi  nlTcr  i 

puBs^ ;  8,  klvmlu'  Kpts  -  V,  ilTeoK  or  afr-His,  lined  wiUi  lurn  But  celK  with  h. — 
■Duller  palybedral  ceO^:  H,  pUla  muKulu  Ubna  ■unooDd&g  Ott  tinola  duct 
(Klein  and  Noble  SmlUi.) 

Biood-fupplff.  —  The  lungs  receive  blood,  from  two  sources, 
(o)  the  pulmonary  artery,  (6)  the  bronchial  arteries.  The  former 
conveys  venaiu  blood  t«  tJie  lungs  to  be  arUricUized,  and  this 
blood  takes  no  share  in  the  nutrition  of  the  pulmonary  tissues 
through  which  it  passes.  The  branches  of  the  bronchial  arteries 
convey  arterial  blood  from  the  aorta  for  the  nutrition  of  the  walls 
of  the  bronchi,  of  the  latter  pulmonary  vessels,  of  the  interlobular 
connective-tissue,  iic;  the  blood  of  the  bronchial  vessels  is  returned 
chiefly  through  the  bronchial  and  partly  through  the  pulmonary 
veins. 

Lymphatics. — The  lymphatics  are  arranged  in  three  seta : — 
I.  Irregular  lacunte  in  the  walls  of  the  alveoli  or  air-sacs.     The 
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ljmpha,tio  vessels  which  lead  from  these  accompany  the  pul- 
monarj  veeaeU  towards  the  root  of  the  lung.  2.  Irregular  anas- 
tomosing spaces  in  the  walls  of  the  bronchi.  3.  Ljmph-spaceB 
in  the  pulmonary  pleura^     The  lymphatic  vessels  from  all  these 


irregular  sinuses  pass  in  towards  the  root  of  the  luug  to  reach  the 
bronchial  glands. 

Ntrve». — The  nerves  of  the  lung  are  to  be  traced  from  the 
anterior  and  poeterior  pulmonary  plexuses,  which  are  formed  by 
branches  of  the  vagus  and  sympathetic.  The  nerves  follow  the 
course  of  the  vessels  and  bronchi,  and  in  the  walls  of  the  latter 
many  small  ganglia  are  situated. 

The  BeBpiratoiy  Ueohanum. 

Respiration  consist  of  the  alternate  expansion  and  coutraction 
of  the  thorax,  by  means  of  which  air  is  drawn  into  or  expelled 
from  the  lungs.  These  acta  are  called  Impiration  and  Expiration 
respectively. 

For  the  inspiration  of  air  into  the  lungs  it  is  evident  that  all 
that  is  necessary  is  such  a  movement  of  the  side-walls  or  Soor  of 
the  obest,  or  of  both,  that  the  capacity  of  the  interior  shall  be 
enlarged.  By  such  increase  of  capacity  there  will  be  a  diminution 
of  the  pressure  of  the  air  in  the  lungs,  and  a  fresh  quantity  will 
enter  throi^h  the  larynx  and  trachea  to  equalise  the  pressure  on 
the  inside  and  outside  of  the  chest. 

For  the  expiration  of  air,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  also  evident 
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that,  by  an  opposite  movement  which  shall  diminish  the  capacity 
of  the  chest,  the  pressure  in  the  interior  will  be  increased,  and 
air  will  be  expelled,  until  the  pressure  within  and  without  the 
chest  are  again  equal.  In  both  cases  the  air  passes  through  the 
trachea  and  larynx,  whether  in  entering  or  leaving  the  lungs, 
there  being  no  other  communication  with  the  exterior  of  the 
body ;  and  the  hing,  for  the  same  reason,  remains,  under  all  the 
circumstances  ^described,  closely  in  contact  with  the  walls  and 
floor  of  the  chest.  To  speak  of  expansion  of  the  chest,  is  to  speak 
also  of  expansion  of  the  lung.  The  movements  of  the  lung  are 
therefore  passive,  not  active,  and  depend  on  the  changes  of  shape 
of  the  oloeed  cavity  in  which  they  are  contained.  A  perforation 
of  the  chest-wall  would  mean  that  the  lung  in  that  side  would  no 
longer  be' of  use;  a  similar  injury  on  the  other  side  (double 
pneumothorax)  would  cause  death.  If  the  two  layers  of  the 
pleura  were  adherent,  those  portions  of  the  lung  would  be  expanded 
most  where  the.  movements  of  the  chest  are  greatest.  The 
existence  of  theHwo  layers  prevents  this,  and  thus  the  lung  is 
equally  expanded  throughout. 

Iimpiration. — The  enlargement  of  the  chest  in  inspiration  is 
a  muscular  act ;  the  effect  of  the  action  of  the  inspiratory  muscles 
is  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the  chest  cavity  (a)  in  the  vertical, 
and  (6)  in  the  lateral  and  antero-posterior  diameters.  The 
muscles  engaged  in  ordinary  inspiration  are  the  diaphragm ; 
the  external  intercostals ;  parts  of  the  internal  intercostals ;  the 
levatores  costarum  ;  and  serratus  posticus  superior. 

(a.)  The  vertical  diameter  of  the  chest  is  increased  by  the  con- 
traction and  consequent  descent  of  the  diaphragm ;  at  rest,  the 
diaphragm  is  dome-shaped  with  the  convexity  upwards ;  the 
central  teudqn  forms  a  slight  depression  in  the  middle  of  this 
dome.  On  contraction  the  muscular  fibres  shorten  and  so  the 
convexity  of  the  double  dome  is  lessened.  The  central  tendon, 
which  was  formerly  regarded  as  remaining  fixed,  is  drawn  down  a 
certain  distance,  but  the  chief  movement  is  at  the  sides..  For  the 
effective  action  of  this  muscle,  its  attachment  to  the  lower  ribs  is 
kept  fixed  by  the  contraction  of  the  quadratus  lumborum.  The 
diaphragm  is  supplied  by  the  phrenic  nerves. 

{b.)  The  increase  in  the  lateral  and  antero-posterior  diameters  of 
the  chest  is  effected  by  the  raising  of  the  ribs,  the  upper  ones 
being  fixed  by  the  scaleni.  The  greater  number  of  the  ribs  are 
attached  very  obliquely  to  the  spine  and  sternum. 

The  elevation  of  the  ribs  takes  place  both  in  front  and  at 
the  sides — the  hinder  ends  being  prevented  from  performing 
any  upward  movement  by  their  attachment  to  the  spine.     The 
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moTement  of  the  front  extromitiee  of  the  ribs  is  of  necessity 
accompanied  by  au  upward  and  forward  movement  of  the  atemum 


Fig.  lis.— Diagram  of  axe*  at  movement  of  ritn. 

to  which  they  are  attached,  the  movement  being  greater 
lower  end  than  at  the  upper  end  of  the  latter  bone. 


Fig.  Jig. — TMa^Tam  of  moremeikt  or  a  nb  In  Inipiratioa. 

7^  axeM  of  rotation  in  these  movements  are  two ;  one  corre- 
sponding with  a  line  drawn  through  the  two  articulations  which 
the  rib  forms  with  the  spine  (a,  b,  fig.  318);  aud  the  other  with 
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a  line  drawn  from  one  of  these  (head  of  rib)  to  the  sternum 
(A  B,  fig.  3 1 8)  ;  the  motion  of  the  rib  around  the  latter  axis  being 
somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  raising  the  handle  of  a  bucket. 

The  elevation  of  the  ribs  is  accompanied  by  a  slight  opening 
out  of  the  angle  which  the  bony  part  forms  wich  its  cartilage 
(fig.  319,  A);  and  thus  an  additional  means  is  provided  for 
increasing  the  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  chest. 

The  muscles  by  which  the  ribs  are  raised,  in  ordinary  quiet 
inspiration,  are  the  extenud  intercostaUy  and  that  portion  of  the 
internal  intercoatoUs  which  is  situated  between  the  costal  cartilages; 
and  these  are  assisted  by  the  levatares  costarum,  and  the  serratus 
posticus  superior.  The  action  of  the  levaicres  and  the  serratu*  is 
very  simple.  Their  fibres,  arising  from  the  spine  as  a  fixed  point, 
pass  obliquely  downwards  and  forwards  to  the  ribs,  and  neces- 
sarily raise  the  latter  when  they  contract.  The  action  of  the 
intercostal  muscles  is  not  quite  so  simple,  inasmuch  as,  passing 
merely  from  rib  to  rib,  they  seem  at  first  sight  to  have  no  fixed 
point  towards  which  they  can  pull  the  bones  to  which  they  are 
attached. 

In  tranquil  breathing,  the  expansive  movements  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  chest  are  greater  than  those  of  the  upper.  In  forced 
inspiration,  on  the  other  hand,  the  greatest  extent  of  movement 
appears  to  be  in  the  upper  antero-posterior  diameter. 

In  extraordinary  or  forced  inspiration,  as  in  violent  exercise,  or 
in  cases  in  which  there  is  some  interference  with  the  due  entrance 
of  air  into  the  chest,  and  in  which,  therefore,  strong  efforts  are 
necessary,  other  muscles  than  those  just  enumerated,  are  pressed 
into  service.  It  is  impossible  to  separate  by  a  hard-and-fast  line 
the  muscles  of  ordinary  from  those  of  extraordinary  inspiration ; 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  following  are  but  little  used  as 
respira;tory  agents,  except  in  cases  in  which  unusual  efibrts  are 
required — the  stemomastoidy  the  serratvs  magniiSy  the  pectoraLes^ 
and  the  trapezius.    Laryngeal  and  face  muscles  also  come  into  play. 

The  expansion  of  the  chest  in  inspiration  presents  some 
peculiarities  in  diflerent  persons.  In  young  children,  it  is  effected 
chiefly  by  the  diaphragm,  which  being  highly  arched  in  expira- 
tion, becomes  flatter  as  it  contracts,  and,  descending,  presses  on 
the  abdominal  viscera,  and  pushes  forward  the  front  walls  of  the 
abdomen.  The  movement  of  the  abdominal  walls  being  here 
more  manifest  than  that  of  any  other  part,  it  is  usual  to  call  this 
the  abdominal  type  of  respiration.  In  men,  together  with  the 
descent  of  the  diaphragm,  and  the  pushing  forward  of  the  front 
wall  of  the  abdomen,  the  chest  and  the  sternum  are  subject  to  a 
wide  movement  in  inspiration  {^inferior  costal  type).     In  women, 
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and  to  coQDect  this  tube  b;  some  gutta-percEia  fubin);  with  a  T-p'^ce 
iatraduced  iolo  the  cork  oi  a  large  bottle,  the  otber  enil  of  the  J  haviag 
attached  to  it  a  second  pit-ct'  of  tubinf^,  whirh  can  remain  opco  or  can  be 
partially  or  comptetelj  closed  bj  means  of  a  screw  clamp.  Into  the  cork  is 
inserted  a  second  piece  of  glass  tubing  connected  witb  a  Marey'ri  tambotir 
by  suitable  tubing.  This  second  tube  coram uuicates  any  alteration  of  the 
pressure  in  the  bottle  to  the  tambour,  and  this  may  be  made  to  write  on  a 
recording  surface. 

There  are  Tarious  inatruments  for  recording  the  movements  of  the  cheat  by 
application  of  apparatus  to  the  exterior.  Such  is  the  atethoKvaph  of  Burdon- 
Sanderson  (tig.  jzi).  This  consists  of  a  frame  formed  of  two  pamllel  steel  bars 
joined  bya  third  at  one  end.  At  the  free  end  of  the  t>ara  is  attached  a  leather 
strsp,  by  means  of  which  the  apparatus  may  be  suspended  from  the  neck. 
Attached  to  the  inner  end  of  one  bar  is  a  tambour  and  ivory  button,  to  the 


end  of  the  other  an  ivory  button.  When  in  use.  the  apparatus  is  suspended 
with  the  tranaveree  bar  posteriorly,  the  button  of  the  tambour  is  placed  on 
the  part  of  the  chest  the  movement  of  which  it  is  desired  to  record,  and  Ihe 
other  button  is  made  to  press  upon  the  corresponding  point  on  the  otherside 
of  the  chest,  so  that  the  chest  is,  as  it  were,  held  between  a  pair  of  callipers. 
The  tambour  is  connected  by  tubing  and  a  T-piccewith  a  recording  tambour 
and  with  a  ball,  by  means  of  which  air  can  be  squeeieil  into  Ihe  cavity  of 
the  tympanum.  When  in  work  the  tube  connected  with  the  air  ball  ia 
shut  off  by  means  of  a  Hcrew  clamp.  The  movement  of  the  chest  is  thus 
communicated  to  the  recording  tambour. 

A  simpler  form  of  this  apparatus  consiHts  of  a  thick  india-rubber  beg  of 
elliptical  shape  about  Ihrco  inches  long,  to  one  end  of  which  a  rigid  gutta- 
percha tube  is  attached.  This  bag  may  be  fiicd  at  any  i-eqnited  place  oa 
the  chest  by  means  of  a  strap  and  buckle.     By  means  of  the  gutta-percha. 
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tube  the  yariations  of  the  pressure  of  air  in  the  bag  produced  by  the 
moYements  of  the  chest  are  communicated  to  a  recording  tambour.  This 
apparatus  is  a  simplified  form  of  Marey's  stethograph  (fig.  320). 

The  variations  of  intrapleural  pressure  may  be  recorded  by  the  introduction 
of  a  cannula  into  the  pleural  cavity,  which  is  connected  with  a  mercurial 
manometer. 

Finally,  it  has  been  found  possible  in  various  ways  to  record  the  dia- 
phragmatic movemento  by  the  insertion  of  an  elastic  bag  connected  with  a 
tambour  into  the  abdomen  below  it  (phrenograph),  by  the  insertion  of 
needles  into  different  parts  of  its  structure,  or  by  recording  the  contraction 
of  isolated  strips  of  the  diaphragm.  Such  a  strip  attached  in  the  rabbit  to 
the  xiphisternal  cartilage  may  be  detached,  and  attached  by  a  thread  to  a 
recording  lever.  Tliis  method  was  largely  used  by  Head  ;  this  strip  serves 
as  a  sample  of  the  diaphragm. 

Fig.  322  shows  a  tracing  obtained  in  this  way  ;  but  in  tracings  taken  with 
a  stethograph,  or  any  of  the  numerous  arrangement  of  tambours  which  are 
applied  to  the  chest-walls  of  men  and  animals,  the  large  up-and-down 
strokes  due  to  the  respiratory  movements  have  upon  them  smaller  waves  due 
to  heart-beats. 

The  acts  of  expansion  and  contmction  of  the  chest  take  up 
under  ordinary  circumstances  a  nearly  equal  time.  The  act  of 
inspiring  air,  however,  especially  in  women  and  children,  is  a  little 
shorter  than  that  of  expelling  it,  and  there  is  commonly  a  veiy 
slight  pause  between  the  end  of  expiration  and  the  beginning 
of  the  next  inspiration.  The  respiratory  rhythm  may  be  thus 
expressed : — 

InJtpiration 6 

Bxpiratiati 7  or  8 

A  very  slight  ^aiM/*. 

If  the  ear  be  placed  in  contact  with  the  wall  of  the  chest,  or  be 
separated  from  it  only  by  a  good  conductor  of  sound  or  stetho- 
scope, a  faint  respiratory  or  vesicular  murmur  is  heard  during 
inspiration.  This  sound  varies  somewhat  in  different  parU; — being 
loudest  or  coarsest  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  trachea  and  large 
bronchi  (tracheal  and  bronchial  breathing),  and  fading  off  itito  a 
faint  sighing  as  the  ear  is  placed  at  a  distance  from  these  (vesi^^ 
Gular  breathing).  It  is  best  heard  in  children,  and  in  them  a 
faint  murmur  is  heard  in  expiration  also.  The  cause  of  the 
vesicular  murmur  has  received  various  explanations;  but  most 
observers  hold  that  the  sound  is  produced  by  the  air  passing 
through  the  glottis  and  larger  tubes,  and  that  this  sound  is 
modified  in  its  conduction  through  the  substance  of  the  lung. 
The  alterations  in  the  normal  breath  sounds,  and  the  various 
additions  to  them  that  occur  in  different  diseased  conditions,  can 
only  be  properly  studied  at  the  bedside. 

Respiratory  movements  of  the  Nostrils  and  of  the  Glottis. — 
During  the  action  of  the  muscles  which  directly  draw  air  into  the 
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chest,  those  which  guard  the  opening  through  which  it  enters 
are  not  passive.  In  hurried  breathing  the  instinctive  dilata- 
tion of  the  nostrils  is  well  seen,  although  under  ordinary  con- 
ditions it  may  not  be  noticeable.  The  opening  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  larynx  or  rima  glottidis  is  slightly  dilated  at  each 
inspiration  for  the  more  ready  passage  of  air,  and  becomes 
smaller  at  each  expiration ;  its  condition,  therefore,  corresponds 
during  respiration  with  that  of  the  walls  of  the  chest.  There  is 
a  further  likeness  between  the  two  acts  in  that,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  the  dilatation  of  the  rima  glottidis  is  a  muscular 
act  and  its  narrowing  chiefly  an  elastic  recoil. 

Terms  used  to  express  Quantity  of  Air  breathed. — 
a.  Breathing  or  tidal  air  is  the  quantity  of  air  which  is  habitually 
and  almost  uniformly  changed  in  each  act  of  breathing.  In  a 
healthy  adult  man  it  is  about  20  cubic  inches,  or  about  300  ccm. 
It  will  be  seen  that  this  amount  of  air  is  not  nearly  suflicient  to 
fill  the  lungs;  it  fills  the  upper  respiratory  passages;  the  air 
principally  finds  its  way  into  the  alveoli  by  the  much  slower 
process  of  diffusion,  the  oxygen  diffusing  downwards,  and  the 
carbonic  acid  diffusing  upwards.  Some  of  the  tidal  air,  however, 
probably  reaches  the  alveoli  directly,  for  the  "respiratory  dead 
space  ^'  (the  capacity  of  the  upper  air  passages  and  the  bronchial 
tubes)  is  only  140  cc.     (Zuntz.) 

b.  Complemental  air  is  the  quantity  over  and  above  this  which 
can  be  drawn  into  the  lungs  in  the  deepest  inspiration  ;  its 
amount  varies,  but  it  may  be  reckoned  as  100  cubic  inches,  or 
about  1,600  ccm. 

c.  Reserve  or  supplemental  air. — After  ordinary  expiration,  such 
as  that  which  expels  the  breathing  or  tidal  air,  a  certain  quantity 
of  air,  about  100  cubic  inches  (i,6oo  ccm.)  remains  in  the  lungs, 
which  may  be  expelled  by  a  forcible  and  deeper  expiration.  This 
is  termed  reset*vf  or  supplemental  air. 

d.  jResidual  air  is  the  quantity  which  still  remains  in  the  lungs 
after  the  most  violent  expiratory  effort.  Its  amount  depends  in 
great  measure  on  the  absolute  sise  of  the  chesty  but  may  be 
estimated  at  about  100  cubic  inches,  or  about  1,600  ccm. 

The  total  quantity  of  air  which  passes  into  and  out  of  the 
lungs  of  an  adult,  at  rest,  in  24  hours,  varies  from  400,000 
(Maroet)  to  680,000  (Hutchinson)  cubic  inches.  This  quantity, 
however,  is  increased  and  may  be  more  than  doubled  by  exertion. 

e.  Respiratory  or  Vital  Capacity. — The  vital  capacity  of  the 
chest  is  indicated  by  tiie  quantity  of  air  which  a  person  can  expel 
from  his  lungs  by  a  forcible  expiration  after  the  deepest  inspiration 
possible.     The  average  capacity  of  an  adult,  at  15*4°  C.  (60°  F.), 
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is  about  225  to  250  cubic  inches,  or  3,500  to  4,000  ccm.    It  is 
the  sum  of  the  complemental,  tidal,  and  supplemental  air. 

The  respiratory  capacity,  or  as  John  Hutchinson  called  it,  vUaZ  capacity, 
is  usually  measured  by  a  modified  gasometer  or  spirometer,  into  which  the 
experimenter  breathes, — making  the  most  prolonged  expiration  possible 
after  the  deepest  possible  inspiration.  The  quantity  of  air  which  is  thus 
expelled  from  the  lungs  is  indicated  by  the  height  to  which  the  air-chamber 
of  the  spirometer  rises  :  and  by  means  of  a  scale  placed  in  connection  with 
this,  the  number  of  cubic  inches  is  read  off. 

In  healthy  men,  the  respiratory  capacity  varies  chiefly  with 
the  stature,  weight,  and  age. 

It  was  found  by  Hutchinson,  from  whom  most  of  our  informa- 
tion on  this  subject  is  derived,  that  at  a  temperature  of  15*4°  C. 
(60°  F.),  225  cubic  inches  is  the  average  vital  or  respiratory 
capacity  of  a  healthy  person,  live  feet  seven  inches  in  height. 

Circumstances  affecting  the  amount  of  respiratory  capacity. — For  every 
inch  of  height  above  this  standard  the  capacity  is  increased,  on  an  average, 
by  eight  cubic  inches  ;  and  for  every  inch  below,  it  is  diminished  by  the 
same  amount. 

The  influence  of  weight  on  the  capacity  of  respiration  is  less  manifest  and 
considerable  than  that  of  height ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  definite 
conclusions  on  this  point,  because  the  natural  average  weight  of  a  healthy 
man  in  relation  to  stature  has  not  yet  been  determined.  As  a  general  state- 
ment, however,  it  may  be  said  that  the  capacity  of  respiration  is  not  affected 
by  weights  under  161  pounds,  or  iij  stones  ;  but  that,  above  this  point,  it  is 
diminished  at  the  rate  of  one  cubic  inch  for  every  additional  pound  up  to 
196  pounds  or  14  stones. 

By  age,  the  capacity  is  increased  from  about  the  fifteenth  to  the  thirty- 
fifth  year,  at  the  rate  of  five  cubic  inches  per  year  ;  from  thirty-five  to  sixty- 
five  it  diminishes  at  the  rate  of  about  one  and  a  half  cubic  inch  per  year  ;  so 
that  the  capacity  of  respiration  of  a  man  of  sixty  years  old  would  be  about 
30  cubic  inches  less  than  that  of  a  man  forty  years  old,  of  the  same  height 
and  weight. 

Sex. — The  vital  capacity  of  an  adult  man  to  that  of  a  woman  of  the  same 
height  is  10  to  7. 

The  number  of  respirations  in  a  healthy  adult  person  usually 
ranges  from  14  to  18  per  minute.  It  is  greater  in  infancy  and 
childhood.  It  varies  also  much  according  to  different  circum- 
stances, such  as  exercise  or  rest,  health  or  disease,  <kc.  Varia- 
tions in  the  number  of  respirations  correspond  ordinarily  with 
similar  variations  in  the  pulsations  of  the  heart.  In  health  the 
proportion  is  about  i  to  4,  or  i  to  5,  and  when  the  rapidity  of 
the  heart's  action  is  increased,  that  of  the  chest  movement  is 
commonly  increased  also ;  but  not  in  every  case  in  equal  propor- 
tion. It  happens  occasionally  in  disease,  especially  of  the  lungs 
or  air-passages,  that  the  number  of  respiratoiy  acts  increases  in 
quicker  proportion  than  the  beats  of  the  pulse;  and,  in  other 
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affections,  much  more  commonly,  that  the  number  of  the  pulse- 
beats  is  greater  in  proportion  than  that  of  the  respirations. 

The  Force  of  Inspiratory  and  Expiratory  Muscles. — The  force 
i\'ith  which  the  inspiratory  muscles  are  capable  of  acting  is 
greatest  in  individuals  of  the  height  of  from  five  feet  seven 
inches  to  five  feet  eight  inches,  and  will  elevate  a  column  of 
nearly  three  inches  (about  60  mm.)  of  mercury.  Above  this 
height  the  force  decreases  as  the  stature  increases ;  so  that  the 
average  of  men  of  six  feet  can  elevate  only  about  two  and  a  half 
inches  of  mercury.  '  The  force  manifested  in  the  strongest  expira- 
tory acts  is,  on  the  average,  one-third  greater  than  that  exercised 
in  inspiration.  But  this  difference  is  in  great  measure  due  to  the 
power  exerted  by  the  elastic  reaction  of  the  walls  of  the  chest ; 
and  it  is  also  much  influenced  by  the  disproportionate  strength 
which  the  expiratory  muscles  attain,  from  their  being  called  into 
use  for  other  purposes  than  that  of  simple  expiration.  The  force 
of  the  inspiratory  act  is,  therefore,  better  adapted  than  that  of 
the  expiratory  for  testing  the  muscular  strength  of  the  body. 
(John  Hutchinson.) 

In  ordinary  quiet  breathing,  there  is  a  negative  pressure  of 
only  I  mm.  during  inspiration,  and  a  positive  pressure  of  from 
2  to  3  mm.  mercury  during  expiration. 

The  instrument  used  by  Hutcliinson  to  gauge  the  inspiratory  and  expira- 
tory power  was  a  mercurial  manometer,  to  which  was  attached  a  tube 
fitting  the  nostrils,  and  through  which  the  inspiratory  or  expiratory  effort 
was  made. 

The  greater  part  of  the  force  exerted  in  deep  inspiration  is 
employed  in  overcoming  the  resistance  offered  by  the  elasticity  of 
the  lungs. 

In  man  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  elasticity  of  the  lungs  alone 
is  about  6  mm.  of  mercury.  This  is  estimated  by  tying  a  mano- 
meter into  the  trachea  of  a  dead  subject,  and  observing  the  rise  of 
mercury  that  occurs  on  puncture  of  the  chest^walls.  If  the  chest 
is  distended  beforehand  so  as  to  imitate  a  forcible  inspiration,  a 
much  larger  rise  (30  mm.)  of  the  mercury  is  obtained.  In  the 
body  this  elastic  force  is  assisted  by  the  contraction  of  the  plain 
muscular  fibres  of  the  alveoli  and  bronchial  tubes,  the  pressure  of 
which  probably  does  not  exceed  i  or  2  mm.  Hutchinson  calculated 
that  the  total  force  to  be  overcome  by  the  muscles  in  the  act  of 
inspiring  200  cubic  inches  of  air  is  more  than  450  lbs. 

It  is  possible  that  the  contractile  power  which  the  bronchial 
tubes  and  air-vesicles  possess,  by  means  of  their  musctUar  fibres^ 
may  assist  in  expiration ;  but  it  is  more  likely  that  its  chief 
purpose  is  to  regulate  and  adapt,  in  some  measure,  the  quantity 
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of  air  admitted  to  the  lungs,  and  to  each  part  of  them,  according 
to  the  supply  of  blood :  the  muscular  tissue  also  contracts  upon 
and  gradually  expels  collections  of  mucus,  which  may  have 
accumulated  within  the  tubes,  and  which  cannot  be  ejected  by 
forced  expiratory  efforts,  owing  to  collapse  or  other  morbid 
conditions  of  the  portion  of  lung  connected  with  the  obstructed 
tubes  (Gairdner). 

The  Nervous  Mechanism  of  Respiration. 

In  the  central  nervous  system  there  is  a  specialised  small 
district  called  the  Respiratory  centre.  This  gives  out  impulses 
which  travel  down  the  spinal  cord  to  the  branches  of  the  spinal 
nerves  that  innervate  the  muscles  of  respiration.  It  also  receives 
various  afferent  fibres,  the  most  important  of  which  are  contained 
in  the  trunk  of  the  va.gus.  The  vagus  is  chiefly  an  afferent  nerve 
in  relation  to  respiration.  It,  however,  also  is  in  a  minor  degree 
efferent,  for  it  supplies  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  lungs  and 
bronchial  tubes,  and  exercises  a  trophic  influence  on  the  lung. 

The  respiratory  centre  was  discovered  by  Flourens ;  it  is  situated 
at  the  tip  of  the  calamus  scriptorius,  and  almost  exactly  coincides 
in  position  with  the  centre  of  the  vagus.  The  existence  of  sub- 
sidiary respiratory  centres  in  the  spinal  cord  has  been  mooted, 
but  the  balance  of  experimental  evidence  is  against  their  existence. 
Flourens  found  that  when  the  respiratory  centre  is  destroyed, 
respiration  at  once  ceases,  and  the  animal  dies.  He  therefore 
called  it  the  "  vital  knot "  (nooud  vitale). 

The  centre  is  affected  not  only  by  the  afferent  impulses  which 
reach  it  from  the  vagus,  but  also  by  those  from  the  cerebrum;  so 
that  we  have  a  limited  amount  of  voluntary  control  over  the 
respiratory  movement. 

The  sensory  nerves  of  the  skin  have  also  an  effect.  The  action 
of  the  cold  air  on  the  body  of  a  new-bom  child  is  no  doubt  the 
principal  afferent  cause  of  the  first  respirations.  During  fcetal 
life,  the  need  of  the  embryo  for  oxygen  is  very  small,  and  is  amply 
met  by  the  transference  of  oxygen  from  the  maternal  blood 
through  the  thin  walls  of  the  foetal  capillaries  in  the  placenta. 
The  application  of  cold  water  to  the  skin  always  causes  a  deep 
inspiration;  this  is  another  instance  of  the  reflex  effect  which 
follows  stimulation  of  the  cutaneous  nerves.  Stimulation  of  the 
central  end  of  the  splanchnics  causes  expiration.  Stimulation  of 
the  central  end  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal  causes  an  inhibition  of  the 
respiratory  movements  for  a  short  period ;  this  accounts  for  the 
very  necessary  cessation  of  breathing  during  swallowmg.  Stimu- 
lation  of  the  central  end  of  the  cut  superior  laryngeal  nerve,  or 
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of  its  terminations  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx,  as 
when  a  crumb  is  "  swallowed  the  wrong  way,"  produces  inhibition 
of  inspiratory  and  increase  of  expiratory  efforts,  culminating  in 
coughing. 

These  nerves,  however,  are  none  of  them  in  constant  action  as 
the  vagi  are,  and  the  influence  of  the  vagus  is  somewhat  compli- 
cated. Still,  respiration  continues  after  the  vagi  are  cut.  The 
character  of  the  respiration  becomes  altered,  especially  if  both 
nerves  are  severed;  it  is  slower  and  deeper.  This  is  due  to 
the  cessation  of  the  impulses  that  normally  run  up  the  vagi 
to  the  respiratory  centre.  The  animal,  however,  lives  a  con- 
siderable time ;  a  warm-blooded  animal  usually  dies  after  about 
a  week  or  ten  days  from  va^tis  pneumonia,  due  to  the  removal 
of  trophic  influences  from  the  lungs.  Cold-blooded  animals 
live  longer ;  they  exhibit  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart-muscle 
also. 

The  question  has  been  much  debated  whether  the  activity  of 
the  respiratory  centre  is  automatic  or  reflex;  that  is  to  say, 
whether  the  rhythmic  discharges  proceeding  from  it  depend 
on  local  changes  induced  by  the  condition  of  its  blood  supply, 
or  on  the  repeated  stimulations  it  receives  by  afferent  nerves. 

There  appears  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  centre  has  the 
power  of  automatism,  but  this  is  never  excited  under  normal 
circumstances.  Normally  the  respiratory  process  is  a  series  of 
reflex  actions. 

The  evidence  in  favour  of  the  automatic  activity  of  the  centre 
is  the  following  : — 

(i.)  If  the  spinal  cord  is  cut  just  below  the  bulb,  respiration 
ceases,  except  in  the  case  of  the  facial  and  laryngeal  muscles, 
which  are  supplied  by  nerves  that  originate  above  the  point  of 
injury.  The  alee  nasi  work  vigorously.  Such  respiration  is  not 
effective  in  drawing  any  air  into  the  chest,  and  so  the  animal 
soon  dies ;  but  the  forcible  efforts  of  these  muscles  show  that  the 
respiratory  centre  is  in  a  state  of  activity  sending  out  impulses  to 
them.  If  the  two  vagus  nerves  are  cut,  these  movements  con- 
tinue ;  this  shows  that  afferent  impulses  from  the  vagus  are  not 
essential.  As  the  blood  gets  more  and  more  venous,  the  move- 
ments become  more  pronounced.  The  question  has  been  much 
debated  whether  this  increased  activity  of  the  respiratory  centre 
is  due  to  increase  of  carbonic  acid,  or  decrease  of  oxygen  in  the 
blood  which  it  receives.  The  balance  of  evidence  shows  that 
the  diminution  in  the  oxygen  is  the  more  important  of  the  two. 

(2.)  In  asphyxia,  one  always  gets  great  increase  of  respiratory 
activity,  called  dyspnoea  ;  this  is  produced  by  the  stimulating  of 
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the  centre  by  venous  blood.  It  is  not  due  (or  not  wholly  due) 
to  the  action  of  the  venous  blood  on  the  terminations  of  the  vagi 
in  the  lungs,  as  the  same  phenomenon  occurs  when  these  nerves 
are  cut ;  and,  moreover,  dyspnoea  takes  place  if  the  venous  blood  is 
allowed  to  circulate  through  the  brain  alone,  and  not  through  the 
lungs  at  all.  For  instance,  it  ensues  when  localised  venosity  of 
the  blood  is  produced  in  the  brain  by  ligature  of  the  carotid  and 
vertebral  arteries. 

But,  as  before  stated,  the  normal  activity  of  the  respiratory 
centre  is  not  automatic,  it  is  reflex,  and  the  principal  afferent 
channel  is  the  vagus.  The  way  in  which  it  works  has  been  made 
out  of  recent  years  by  Marckwald,  Hering  and  Head.  The 
following  is  a  brief  rdsurn^  of  Head's  results. 

His  method  of  recording  the  movements  was  by  means  of  that 
convenient  slip  of  the  diaphragm  which  is  found  in  rabbits  (see 

P-  353)- 

His  method  of  dividing  the  vagus  was  by  fi€ezing  it ;  he  laid 
it  across  a  copper  wire,  the  end  of  which  was  placed  in  a  freezing 
mixture.  This  method  is  free  from  the  disadvantage  which  a  cut 
with  a  knife  or  scissors  possesses,  namely,  a  stimulation  at  the 
moment  of  section.  On  dividing  one  vagus,  respiration  became 
slightly  slower  and  deeper;  on  dividing  the  second  nerve,  this 
effect  was  much  more  marked. 

On  exciting  the  central  end  of  the  divided  nerve,  inspiratory 
efforts  increased  until  at  last  the  diaphragm  came  to  a  standstill 
in  the  inspiratory  position.  But  if  a  weak  stimulus  was  employed, 
the  reverse  was  the  case ;  the  expiratory  efforts  increased,  inspira- 
tion becoming  weaker  and  weaker,  until  at  last  the  diaphragm 
stopped  in  the  position  of  expiration.  This  result  always  follows 
stimulation  of  the  superior  laryngeal  nerve. 

Most  of  these  facts  were  known  previously,  but  the  interpreta- 
tion of  them,  in  the  light  of  further  experiments  immediately  to 
be  described,  is  the  following : 

That  there  are  in  the  vagus  two  sets  of  fibres,  one  of  which  pro- 
duces an  increased  activity  of  the  inspiratory  part  of  the  respira- 
tory centre,  and  the  other  an  increased  activity  of  the  expiratory 
part  of  that  centre.  Stimulation  of  the  first  stops  expiration  and 
produces  inspiration ;  stimulation  of  the  second  does  the  reverse. 

The  question  now  is.  What  is  it  that  normally  produces  this 
alteiiiatc  stimulation  of  the  two  sets  of  fibres  ?  If  we  discover  this 
we  shall  discover  the  prime  moving  cause  in  the  alternation  of  the 
inspiratory  and  expiratory  acts.  It  was  sought  and  found  in  the 
alternate  distension  and  contraction  of  the  air-vesicles  of  the  lungs 
where  the  vagus  terminations  are  situated. 
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In  one  series  o!  experiments  potitive  ventilation  was  performed  ; 
that  is,  air  was  pumped  repeatedly  into  the  lungs,  and  so 
increased  their  normal  distension;  this  was  found  to  decrease 
the  inspiratory  contractions  of  the  diaphragm,  until  at  last  they 
oeased  altogether,  and  the  diaphragm  stood  still  in  the  oipir&tory 
position  (fig.  333,  A). 

In  a  second  aeries  of  expenments,  negative  ventilation  was  per- 
formed ;  that  is,  Uie  air  was  pumped  repeatedly  out  of  the  lungs, 
and  a  condition  of  collapse  of  the  air-vesicles  produced.  This  was 
found  to  increase  the  inspiratory  contractions  of  the  diaphragm, 
expiration  became  less  and  less,  and  at  last  the  diaphragm 
assumed  the  position  of  inspiratory  standstill  (fig.  323,  B). 
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Df^atin  imtlUtlan.    (AtUrHnd.) 

Distension  of  the  air-vesiclea  therefore  stimulates  the  fibres  of 
trhe  vagus  which  excite  the  expiratory  pliase  of  respiration ; 
collapse  stimulates  those  which  excite  the  inspiratory  phase. 

Ordinary  respiration  is  an  alternate  positive  and  negative 
ventilation,  though  not  so  excessive  as  in  the  experiments  juat 
described.  Inspiratiun  is  positive  ventilation,  and  so  provides  the 
uervoiiB  mechanism  of  respiration  with  a  stimulus  that  leads  to 
expiration.  Expiration  is  a  negative  ventilation,  and  so  provides 
the  stimulus  that  leads  to  inspiration. 

It  is  probable  that  of  the  two  sets  of  impidses,  those  which 
are  started  by  the  inspiratory  movement  play  a  more  active 
part  in  the  regulation  of  respiration  than  those  started  by  the 
expiratory  movement  Gad  explains  the  latter  by  supposing  they 
we  simply  due  to  a  cestatjon  of  the  former,  or,  in  other  words, 
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that  there  only  exists  one  class  of  afferent  fibres  in  the  vagus  con- 
cerned in  respiration.  This  view  has  not,  however,  met  with  general 
acceptance,  and  is  against  the  mass  of  experimental  evidence. 

Apnooa. — If  positive  and  negative  ventilation  are  used 
together  rapidly  and  alternately  at  a  rate  quicker  than  the 
respiratory  rhythm,  both  inspiratory  and  expiratory  processes  are 
inhibited,  and  the  respiration  ceases  for  a  short  time.  This 
follows  naturally  from  the  experiments  previously  described.  This 
can  be  done  on  an  animal  with  a  pair  of  bellows  fixed  to  a  tube 
in  the  trachea;  or  voluntarily  by  oneself,  taking  a  number  of 
deep  breaths  rapidly.  This  condition,  called  apnoea,  is  not  due, 
as  at  one  time  supposed,  to  over-oxygenation  of  the  blood,  but 
is  produced  reflexly.  Under  normal  circumstances  arterial  blood 
is  always  fully  oxygenated.  It  is  observed  if  inert  gases,  like 
nitrogen  or  hydrogen,  are  used  instead  of  air.  The  pause,  how- 
ever, is  then  shorter,  as  the  blood  becomes  venous,  and  in  a  short 
time  stimulates  the  respiratory  centre  to  activity. 

Under  abnormal  circumstances,  namely,  after  division  of  the 
vagi,  apncea  cannot  obviously  be  due  to  such  reflex  action.  In 
such  depressed  conditions  of  the  respiratory  centre,  the  blood 
becomes  more  venous  than  normal,  and  then  the  rapid  inflation 
of  the  lungs  with  air  will  produce  an  apnoeic  condition.  Fredericq 
still  holds  that  ordinary  apnoea  has  a  chemical  rather  than  a 
nervous  origin.  He  attributes  it,  however,  not  to  over-oxygenation, 
but  to  a  lessening  of  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  blood. 

Special  Respiratory  Acts. 

Coughing, — In  the  act  of  coughing  there  is  first  of  all  a  deep 
inspiration,  followed  by  an  expiration ;  but  the  latter,  instead  of 
being  easy  and  uninterrupted,  as  in  normal  breathing,  is  ob- 
structed, the  glottis  being  momentarily  closed  by  the  approxima- 
tion of  the  vocal  cords.  The  abdominal  muscles,  then  strongly 
acting,  push  up  the  viscera  against  the  diaphragm,  and  thus 
make  pressure  on  the  air  in  the  lungs  until  its  tension  is  sufficient 
to  noisily  open  the  vocal  coixls  which  oppose  its  outward  passage. 
In  this  way  considerable  force  is  exercised,  and  mucus  or  any 
other  matter  that  may  need  expulsion  from  the  air-passages  is 
quickly  and  sharply  expelled  by  the  outstreaming  current  of  air. 
The  act  is  a  reflex  one,  the  sensory  surface  which  is  excited  being 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx,  and  the  superior  laryngeal 
nerve  is  the  afferent  nerve ;  stimulation  of  other  parts  of  the 
respiratory  mucous  membrane  will  also  produce  cough,  and  the 
point  of  bifurcation  of  the  trachea  is  specially  sensitive.     Other 
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sensory  surfaces  may  also  act  as  the  "  signal  surface  "  for  a  cough. 
Thus,  a  cold  draught  on  the  skin,  or  tickling  the  external  auditory 
meatus,  in  some  people  will  set  up  a  cough. 

The  question  has  been  discussed  whether  such  a  thing  as  a 
stomach  cough  exists ;  it  has  not  been  produced  experimentally, 
but  there  is  no  reason  ivhy  irritation  of  the  gastric  mucous  mem- 
brane, supplied  as  it  is  by  the  vagus,  should  not  cause  the  reflex 
act  of  coughing. 

Sneezing. — The  same  remarks  that  apply  to  coughing,  are 
almost  exactly  applicable  to  the  act  of  sneezing;  but,  in  this 
instance,  the  blast  of  air,  on  escaping  from  the  lungs,  is  directed, 
by  an  instinctive  contraction  of  the  pillars  of  the  fauces  and 
descent  of  the  soft  palate,  chiefly  through  the  nose,  and  any 
offending  matter  is  thence  expelled. 

The  *' signal  surface''  is  usually  the  nasal  mucous  membrane, 
but  here,  as  in  coughing,  other  causes  (such  as  a  bright  light)  will 
sometimes  set  the  reflex  going. 

Hiccough  is  an  involuntary  sudden  contraction  of  the  diaphragm 


Fig.  324.—  Cheyne-Stokes  reopiration.    (After  Waller.) 

ca.using  an  inspiration  which  is  suddenly  arrested  by  the  closure 
of  the  glottis,  causing  a  characteristic  sound.  It  arises  from 
gastric  irritation. 

Snoring  is  due  to  vibration  of  the  soft  palate. 

Sobbing  consists  of  a  series  of  convulsive  inspirations  at  the 
moment  of  which  the  glottis  is  partially  closed. 

Sighing  and  Yawning  are  emotional  forms  of  inspiration,  the 
latter  associated  with  stretching  movements  of  jaws  and  limbs. 
They  appear  to  be  efforts  of  nature  to  correct  by  an  extra  deep 
inspiration,  the  venosity  of  the  blood  due  to  inactivity  produced 
by  ennui  or  grief.    Their  contagious  character  is  due  to  sympathy. 

Among  abnormal  disturbances  of  the  nervous  mechanism  of 
respiration,  the  following  diseases  must  be  mentioned :  laryn- 
gismus stridulus,  asthma,  and  whooping  cough. 

Cheyne- Stokes  resjnration  is  due  to  rhythmical  activity  of  the 
respiratory  centre.  It  reminds  one  somewhat  of  the  Traube- 
Hering  waves  due  to  a  similar  rhythmical  activity  of  the  vaso- 
motor   centre.       It    is    seen    in    many    nervous    diseases    and 
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in  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart.  A  typical  traciog  of  the 
condition  is  given  above  (fig.  314).  It  ie  seen  to  a  slight 
eit«nt  during  ordinary  sleep,  and  is  very  marked  in  hibernating 
animals. 

Pembroy  and  Pitts  have  recently  taken  graphic  records  of  this 
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condition  in  the  hibernating  dormouse,  hedgehog,  marmot,  and 
bat.  In  some  cases  the  respiration  has  the  typical  Cheyne-Stokee 
character,  with  a  gradual  waxing  and  waning  (fig.  335).  In 
other  cases  periods  of  respiratory  activity  alternate  with  periods 
of  apnoea,  but  all  the  respiratory  efforts  are  about  equal  in  force. 
(Biot's  respiration.) 

The  effect  of  Bespization  on  the  Ciroulation. 

As  the  heart,  the  aorta,  and  pulmonary  vetsels  are  situated  in 
the  air-tight  thorax,  they  are  exposed  to  a  certain  alteration  of 
pressure  when  the  capacity  of  the  latter  ie  increased  in  inspira- 
tion ;  for  although  the  expansion  of  the  lungs  tends  to  counter- 
balance this  increase  of  area,  it  never  does  so  entirely,  since  part 
of  the  pressure  of  the  air  which  is  drawn  into  the  lungs  through 
the  trachea  is  expended  in  overcoming  their  elasticity.  The 
amount  thus  used  up  increases  as  the  lungB  become  more  and 
more  eipanded,  so  that  the  pressure  inside  the  thorax  during 
inspiration,  as  far  as  the  heart  and  great  vessels  are  concerned, 
never  quite  equals  that  outside,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  inspira- 
tion is  considerably  less  than  the  atmospheric  pressure.  It  has 
been  ascertained  that  the  amount  of  the  pressure  used  up  in  the 
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way  above  described,  varies  from  5  or  7  mm.  of  mercury  during 
the  pause,  to  30  mm.  of  mercury  when  the  lungs  are  expanded  at 
the  end  of  a  deep  inspiration,  so  that  it  will  be  underetood  that 
the  pressure  to  which  the  heart  and  great  vessels  are  subjected 
diminishes  as  inspiration  progresses,  and  at  its  minimum  is  less 
by  30  mm.  than  the  normal  pressure,  760  mm.  of  mercury. 
It  will  be  understood  from  the  accompanying  diagram  that 
if  there  were  no  lungs  in  the  chest,  and  its  capacity  were 
increased,  the  effect  of  the  increase  would  be  cxpeuded  in  pumping 
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blood  into  the  heart  from  the  veins.  With  the  lungs  placed  as 
they  are,  during  inspiration  the  pressure  outside  the  heart  and 
great  vessels  is  diminished,  and  they  have  therefore  a  tendency 
to  expand  and  to  diminish  the  intra- vascular  pressure.  The 
diminution  of  pressure  within  the  veins  passing  to  the  right 
auricle  and  within  the  right  auricle  itself,  will  draw  the  blood 
into  the  thorax,  and  so  assist  the  circulation.  This  suction  action- 
is  independent  of  the  suction  power  of  the  diastole  of.  the  auricle 
about  which  we  have  previously  spoken.  The  effect  of  sucking 
more  blood  into  the  right  auricle  will,  cceteri»  paribus,  increase 
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the  amount  pasaiag  iLrough  the  right  ventricle,  which  aiao  eierts 
a  similar  Buctioii  action,  and  through  the  lungs  into  the  left 
auricle  and  veiitricle,  and  thus  into  the  sorta.  This  all  lends  to 
increase  the  blood-presaure.  The  effect  of  the  diminished  pressure 
upon  the  pulmonary  vessels  will  also  help  towards  the  same  end, 
t.c,  an  increased  flow  through  the  lungs,  so  that,  as  fur  as 
the  heart  and  its  veins  are  concerned,  iuspiration  increases  the 
bli>od-pressure  in  the  arteries.  The  effect  of  iuspitstion  upon  the 
aorta,  and  its  bntacheH  within  the  thorai,  would  be,  however, 
the  contrary ;  for  as  the  pressure  outside  ia  diminished,  the  vessels 
would  tend  to  expand,  and  thus  to  diminish  the  tension  of  the 
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blood  within  them,  but  inasmuch  as  the  large  arteries  are  capable 
of  little  eipansion  beyond  their  natural  calibre,  the  diminution  of 
the  arterial  tension  caused  by  this  means  would  be  insufRcieiit  to 
counteract  the  increase  of  blood -pressure  produced  by  the  effect 
of  inspimtion  upon  the  veins  of  the  cheat,  and  the  balance  of  the 
whole  action  would  be  in  favour  of  an  increase  of  blood -pressure 
during  the  inspiratory  period.  But  if  a  blood-pressure  tracing 
be  taken  at  the  same  time  that  the  respiratory  movements  are 
being  recorded,  it  will  be  found  that,  although  speaking  generally 
the  arterial  tension  is  increased  during  inspiration,  the  maximum 
of  arterial  teusion  does  not  correspond  with  the  acme  of  inspira- 
tion  (fig.    327).     In  fact,   at  the  beginning    of  inspiration    the 
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pressure  continues  to  fall,  then  gradually  rises  until  the  end  of 
inspiration,  and  continues  to  do  so  for  some  little  time  after 
expiration  has  commenced. 

As  regards  the  effect  of  expiration,  the  capacity  of  the  chest  is 
diminished,  and  the  intra-thoracic  pressure  returns  to  the  normal, 
which  is  not  exactly  equal  to  the  atmospheric  pressure.  The 
effect  of  this  on  the  veins  is  to  increase  their  extrarvascular  and 
so  their  intra-vascular  pressure,  and  to  diminish  the  flow  of 
blood  into  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  and  with  it  the  general 
blood-pressure,  but  this  is  almost  exactly  balanced  by  the  neces- 
sary increase  of  arterial  tension  caused  by  the  increase  of  the 
extra-vascular  pressure  of  the  aorta  and  large  arteries,  so  that  the 
arterial  tension  is  not  much  affected  during  expiration  either  way. 
Thus,  ordinary  expiration  does  not  produce  a  distinct  obstruction 
to  the  circulation,  as  even  when  the  expiration  is  at  an  end  the 
intra-thoracic  pressure  is  less  than  the  extra- thoracic. 

The  effect  of  violent  expiratory  efforts,  however,  has  a  distinct 
action  in  obstructing  the  current  of  blood  through  the  lungs,  as 
seen  in  the  blueness  of  the  face  from  congestion  in  straining; 
this  condition  being  produced  by  pressure  on  the  small  pulmonary 
vessels. 

We  may  summarise  this  mechanical  effect  of  respiration  on  the 
blood-pressure  therefore,  and  say  that  inspiration  aids  the  circula- 
tion and  so  increases  the  arteiial  tension,  and  that  although  expi- 
ration does  not  materially  aid  the  circulation,  yet  under  ordinary 
conditions  neither  does  it  obstruct  it.  Under  extraordinary  con- 
ditions, however,  as  in  violent  expiration,  the  circulation  is 
decidedly  obstructed. 

We  have  seen,  however,  that  there  is  no  exact  correspondence 
between  the  point  of  highest  blood-pressure  and  the  end  of 
inspiration,  and  we  must  suppose  that  there  are  other  mechanical 
factors,  such,  for  example,  as  the  effect  of  the  abdominal  move- 
ments, both  in  inspiration  and  expiration,  upon  the  arteries  aud 
veins  within  the  abdomen  and  of  the  lower  extremities,  and  the 
influence  of  the  varying  intra-thoracic  pressure  upon  the  pulmonary 
vessels,  both  of  which  ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  As 
regards  the  first  of  these,  the  effect  during  inspiration — ^as  the 
cavity  of  the  abdomen  is  diminished  by  the  descent  of  the 
diaphragm — should  be  two-fold :  on  the  one  hand,  blood  would 
be  sent  upwards  into  the  chest  by  compression  of  the  vena  cava 
inferior ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  passage  of  blood  downwards  from 
the  chest  in  the  abdominal  aorta,  and  upwards  in  the  veins  of  the 
lower  extremity,  would  be  to  a  certain  extent  obstructed.  In 
ordinary  expiration  all  this  would  be  reversed,  but  if  the  abdominal 
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musclea  are  violeutly  contracted,  as  in  eztraordinary  expiration, 
the  same  effect  will  be  produced  as  bjr  inspiration.  Tho  effect 
of  the  varying  intra-thoracic  pressure  which  occurs  during  inspira- 
tion upon  the  pulmonary  vessels  is  to  produce  on  initial  dilatation  of 
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both  artery  and  veins,  itnd  this  delays  for  a  short  time  the  passage 
of  blood  towards  the  luft  side  of  the  heart,  and  the  arterial  pressure 
falls,  but  the  fall  of  blood -press  i;ro  is  soon  followed  by  a  steady 
rise,  since  the  flow  ia  increased  by  tlie  initial  dilatation  of  the 
vessels  :  the  converse  is  the  case  with  expiration.  As,  however, 
the  pulmonary  veins  and  capillaries  are  more  easily  dilatable  than 
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the  pulmonary  artery,  the  greater  distensibility  increases  the  flow 
of  blood  as  inspiration  proceeds,  whilst  during  expiration,  except 
at  its  beginning,  this  property  of  theirs  acts  in  the  opposite 
direction,  and  diminishes  the  flow.  Thus,  at  the  beginning  of 
inspiration  the  diminution  of  blood-pressure,  which  commenced 
during  expiration,  is  continued,  but  after  a  time  the  diminution 
is  succeeded  by  a  steady  rise  ;  the  reverse  is  the  case  with  expira- 
tion— at  first  a  rise  and  then  a  fall. 

The  nervous  system  also  plays  a  part  in  producing  rhythmical 
alterations  quite  independent  of  the  mechanically  caused  imdula- 
tions  of  the  blood-pressure.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  heart 
beats  more  rapidly  during  the  rise  of  blood-pressure  th&n  during 
the  fall  which  accompanies  expiration.  This  will  be  seen  in 
the  tracing  (fig.  32  7,  p.  365  ;  see  also  fig.  27  7,  p.  289).  This  effect 
disappears  after  section  of  the  vagi  (fig.  328,  i).  It  has  been 
found  that  it  is  reflexly  caused.  Stimulation  of  the  pulmonary 
branches  of  the  vagus  by  electrical  stimuli,  or  of  their  terminations 
in  the  alveoli  by  certain  irritating  vapours  like  chloroform  or 
bromine,  causes  a  reflex  inhibition  of  the  heart ;  great  distension 
of  the  alveoli  has  a  similar  effect,  but  moderate  distension,  such 
as  occurs  during  ordinary  inspiration,  has  the  opposite  reflex  effect, 
causing  the  heart  to  beat  more  rapidly.  The  afferent  fibres  from 
the  pulmonary  alveoli  enter  the  bulb  by  the  upper  set  of  the 
rootlets  of  the  combined  glossopharyngeal-vagus-spinal  accessory 
nucleus  (the  a  group,  see  p.  252).  Sometimes  the  rootlets  of 
this  group  are  three  in  number,  sometimes  two;  when  there 
are  two  the  lower  rootlet,  when  there  are  three  the  lower  two 
rootlets,  contain  the  fibres  in  question.     (Cadman.) 

Asphyxia. 

Asphyxia  may  be  produced  in  various  ways :  for  example,  by 
the  prevention  of  the  due  entry  of  oxygen  into  the  blood,  either 
by  direct  obstruction  of  the  trachea  or  other  part  of  the  respi- 
ratory passages,  or  by  introducing  instead  of  ordinary  air  a  gas 
devoid  of  oxygen,  or  by  interference  with  the  due  interchange  of 
gases  between  the  air  and  the  blood. 

The  symptoms  of  asphyxia  may  be  divided  into  three  groups, 
which  correspond  with  the  stages  of  the  condition  which  are 
usually  recognised;  (r)  the  stage  of  exaggerated  breathing; 
(2)  the  stage  of  convulsions ;  (3)-  the  stage  of  exhaustion. 

In  the  Jirst  stage  the  breathing  becomes  more  rapid  and  at 
the  same  time  deeper  than  usual,  the  inspiration  at  first 
being  especially  exaggerated  and  prolonged.      The  muscles  of 
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extraordinary  inspiration  are  called  into  action,  and  the  effort 
to  respire  is  laboured  and  painful.  This  is  soon  followed  by  a 
similar  increase  in  the  expiratory  efforts,  which  become  exces- 
sively prolonged,  being  aided  by  all  the  muscles  of  extraordinary 
expiration.  During  this  stage,  which  lasts  a  varying  time,  from 
a  minute  upwards,  according  as  the  deprivation  of  oxygen  is 
sudden  or  gradual,  the  lips  become  blue,  the  eyes  are  prominent, 
and  the  expression  intensely  anxious.  The  prolonged  respira- 
tions are  accompanied  by  a  distinctly  audible  sound ;  the  muscles 
attached  to  the  chest  stand  out  as  distinct  cords.  This  stage 
includes  the  two  conditions  hyperpnoea  (excessive  breathing)  and 
dyspnoea  (difficult  breathing)  which  follows  later.  It  is  due  to  the 
increasingly  powerful  stimulation  of  the  respii-atory  centre  by  the 
increasingly  venous  blood. 

In  the  second  %tagt^  which  is  not  marked  by  any  distinct 
line  of  demarcation  from  the  first,  the  violent  expiratory  efforts 
become  convulsive,  and  then  give  way,  in  men  and  other  warm- 
blooded animals,  to  general  convulsions,  which  arise  from  the 
further  stimulation  of  the  centres.  Spasms  of  the  muscles  of  the 
body  in  general  occur,  and  not  of  the  respiratory  muscles  only.  The 
convulsive  stage  is  a  short  one,  and  lasts  less  than  a  minute. 

The  third  stage,  or  stage  of  exhaustion.  In  it  the  respirations 
all  but  cease,  the  spasms  give  way  to  flaccidity  of  the  muscles, 
there  is  insensibility,  the  conjunctivas  are  insensitive  and  the 
pupils  are  widely  dilated.  Every  now  and  then  a  prolonged 
sighing  inspiration  takes  place,  at  longer  and  longer  intervals, 
until  breathing  ceases  altogether,  and  death  ensues.  During  this 
stage  the  pulse  is  scarcely  to  be  felt,  but  the  heart  may  beat  for 
some  seconds  after  the  respiration  has  stopped.  The  condition  is 
due  to  the  gradual  paralysis  of  the  respiratory  centre  by  the 
prolonged  action  of  the  increasingly  venous  blood.  This  stage 
may  last  three  minutes  and  upwards. 

The  conditions  of  the  vascular  system  in  asphyxia  are : — 
( I )  More  or  less  interference  with  the  passage  of  the  blood  through 
the  systemic  and  pulmonary  blood-vessels ;  (2)  Accumulation  of 
blood  in  the  right  side  of  the  heart  and  in  the  systemic  veins ; 
(3)  Circulation  of  impure  (non-aerated)  blood  in  all  parts  of  the 
body. 

After  death  from  asphyxia  it  is  found  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases  that  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  the  pulmonary  arteries,  and 
the  systemic  veins  are  gorged  with  dark,  almost  black,  blood,  and 
the  left  side  of  the  heart,  the  pulmonary  veins,  and  the  arteries 
are  empty.  The  explanation  of  these  appearances  may  be  thus 
summarised  :    when   oxygenation   ceases,   venous   blood  at  first 
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puaes  freely  throi^h  the  luoga  to  the  left  heart,  and  so  to  the 
great  arteries.  When  it  reaches  the  arterioles  either  by  its 
direct  aotion   upon   their   muscular   tissue,  or   more    probably 


through  the  medium  of  the  vaso-motor    centres,  the  arterioles 
contract,  particularly  those  of  the  splanchnic  area,  the  blood- 


pressure  rises,  and  the  left  aide  of  the  heart  becomes  distended. 
Although  the  arterioles  are  contracted,  the  highly  venous  blood 
is  allowed  to  pass  through  them,  and,  favoured  by  the  laboured 
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respiratory  movements,  arrives  at  the  right  side  of  the  heart. 
When  it  reaches  the  pulmonary  arterioles  it  gives  rise  to  a 
certain  amount  of  constriction  of  them  as  of  the  systemic  vessels. 
The  obstruction  to  the  circulation  through  the  lungs  thus  produced 
assists  in  bringing  about  a  distended  condition  of  the  right  heart 
and  pulmonary  artery,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  produces  a  diminished 
blood-flow  through  the  pulmonary  veins  into  the  left  side  of  the 
heart.  The  main  cause,  however,  of  the  distended  state  of  these 
parts,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  suction  action  of  the  left  ventricle 
diminishes  as  asphyxia  progresses,  and  so  the  blood  accumulates 
in  the  right  heart  and  veins.  In  the  third  stage  of  asphyxia  the 
left  side  of  the  heart  therefore  gets  into  the  empty  condition  in 
which  it  is  found  after  death.     (See  figs.  329  and  330.) 

In  the  first  and  second  stages  of  asphyxia  the  arterial  blood- 
pressure  continuously  rises  until  it  reaches  a  point  far  above  the 
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^<  331.— Blood-preasore  tradng  during  asphTzia,  much  reduced  in  aize.  The  tracing  was 
taken  br  a  manometer  connected  with  the  femond  artery  of  a  dog  under  curare. 
Artificial  respiFation  was  disoontinued  at  X.  Both  vagi  had  been  previously  divided. 
If  the  vagi  are  not  divided,  the  rise  of  pressure  is  much  less,  and  the  heart  beats 
very  slowW.  lliis  enables  the  heart  to  last  longer,  and  is  due  to  ezdtation  of  the 
baxdio-inhJLDitory  oentre  by  venous  blood.    (Starling.) 

normal,  and  in  the  third  stage  blood-pressure  falls  rapidly.     A 
tracing  of  the  arterial  pressure  is  shown  in  fig.  331. 


Effects  of  Breathing  Gases  other  than  the  Atmosphere. 

The  diminution  of  pxygen  has  a  more  direct  influence  in  the 
production  of  asphyxia  than  the  increased /amount  of  carbonic 
acid.  Indeed  the  fatal  efiect  of  oarbonio  aoid  in  the  blood  when 
a  due  supply  of  oxygen  is  maintained,  resembles  rather  the  action 
of  a  narcotic  poison  than  it  does  asphyxia. 

Then  again  we  must  carefully  distinguish  the  asphyxiating 
efiect  of  an  insufiicient  supply  of  oxygen  from  the  directly 
poisonous  action  of  such  a  gas  as  carbonic  oxide,  which  is 
contained  to  a  considerable  amount  in  common  coal-gas.  The 
fatal  effects  often  produced  by  this  gas  (as  in   accidents  from 
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burning  charcoal  stoves  in  small,  close  rooms),  are  due  to  its 
entering  into  combination  with  the  haemoglobin  of  the  blood- 
corpuscles  and  thus  expelling  the  oxygen.  Hydrogen  may  take 
the  place  of  nitrogen  if  the  oxygen  is  in  the  usual  proportion, 
with  no  marked  ill  effect.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  intei*feres 
with  the  oxygenation  of  blood.  Nitrous  oxide  acts  directly 
on  the  nervous  system  as  a  narcotic.  Certain  gases,  such  as 
carbon  dioxide  in  more  than  a  certain  proportion ;  sulphurous 
and  other  acid  gases,  ammonia,  and  chlorine  produce  spas- 
modic closure  of  the  glottis,  and  are  irrespirable. 

Alterations  in  the  Atmospheric  Pressure. 

The  normal  condition  of  breathing  is  that  the  oxygen  of  the  air 
breathed  should  be  at  the  pressure  of  \  of  the  atmosphere,  viz.,  -^  of 
760  mm.  of  mercury,  or  152  mm.,  but  considerable  variations-may 
occur  without  producing  ill  effects.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  blood  gases  are  mostly  in  a  state  of  chemical  combination,  not 
of  simple  solution.  Variations  beyond  certain  limits  are,  however, 
fatal.  When  the  tension  of  oxygen  exceeds  3^  atmospheres  (t.e.,  in 
air  at  a  pressure  of  1 7  atmospheres),  slow  but  powerful  poisonous 
(narcotic)  effects  are  produced  on  all  living  matter.  (Bert)  The 
excised  sartonus  is  paralysed  by  about  half  an  hour's  exposure  to 
80  atmospheres  of  oxygen ;  and  the  excised  frog's  heart  ceases 
to  beat  in  about  two  hours  under  the  same  conditions.  It  is 
dangerous  for  men  to  work  in  caissons  where  the  atmospheric 
pressure  is  greater  than  4  atmospheres.  Even  lower  pressures 
may  be  followed  on  "  decompression  "  (i.e.,  on  coming  out  of  the 
increased  pressure),  by  what  are  called  "  bends,"  that  is,  pains  in 
the  joints  and  muscles,  by  paralysis,  and  auditory  symptoms  such 
as  deafness  and  vertigo.  The  cause  of  such  symptoms  is  probably 
the  setting  free  of  bubbles  of  nitrogen  in  the  lymph  spaces  and 
capillaries ;  any  oxygen  set  free  is  rapidly  re-absorbed  by  the 
blood.  Capillary  embolism  from  gas  bubbles  in  the  central 
nervous  system  is  the  most  probable  cause  of  the  paralysis. 
(Bert.)  Oxygen  poisoning  may  be  a  secondary  cause  of  the 
symptoms.  Short  shifts  are  essential  for  caisson  workers,  for 
then  the  body  has  not  time  to  become  saturated  with  gas  at  the 
caisson  pressure. 

A  toad  was  but  slightly  affected  by  5  minutes  exposure  to 
20  atmospheres  of  oxygen,  but  after  40  minut-es  on  "decom- 
pression "  it  went  into  tetanic  convulsions  and  died ;  the  heart 
was  distended  with  frothed  blood ;  bubbles  of  gas  were  in  all  the 
lymph  spaces,  in  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye,  and  other  parts. 
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A  mouse  in  a  similar  high  pressure  is  narcotised,  and  on  "  decom- 
pression''  convulsions  and  death  ensue.  (L.  Hill.)  Prolonged 
exposure  to  2  atmospheres  of  oxygen  is  followed  by  pneumonia. 
(Lorrain  Smith.)  Mechanical  pressure  by  itself  has  little  or  no 
influence ;  thus  frog's  muscle  is  not  injured  by  exposure  to  fluid 
pressure  in  salt  solution  equal  to  400  atmospheres.  Crustacea 
are  found  alive  on  marine  telegraph  cables  at  a  depth  where  the 
pressure  is  as  great. 

Turning  now  to  diminution  of  pressure,  we  find  that  ^'mountain 
sickness"  occurs  at  the  height  of  4,800  metres,  the  summit  of 
Mt.  Blanc.  Here  the  atmospheric  pressure  is  4 1 8  mm.  of  mercury, 
and  the  pressure  of  oxygen  is  only  ii'53  per  cent,  of  an  atmo- 
sphere. The  malady  is  increased  by  muscular  efibrt,  and  is  due 
to  want  of  oxygen.  In  those  who  habitually  live  in  high  altitudes, 
the  number  of  red  blood  corpuscles  is  said  to  be  increased.  Croce- 
Spinelli,  the  balloonist,  perished  at  an  altitude  of  8,600  metres, 
where  the  tension  of  oxygen  would  be  7  per  cent,  of  an  atmosphere. 
His  companion  Tissandier  recovered.  In  such  oases  muscular 
paralysis  occurs  before  loss  of  consciousness.  Higher  ascents 
could  be  made  by  aeronauts  if  they  breathed  oxygen  from  a  gas 
cylinder.  (Bert.)  That  death  is  due  to  want  of  oxygen  and  not 
to  the  setting  free  of  gas  bubbles  in  the  blood  is  shown  by  the 
following  faqt :  a  sparrow  lived  in  pure  oxygen  at  95  mm.  of 
mercury  pressure.  Haldane  has  shown  that  animals  can  live  in 
two  atmospheres  of  oxygen  after  all  the  haemoglobin  is  taken  up 
by  carbonic  oxide,  for  then  sufficient  oxygen  is  dissolved  in  the 
blood-plasma. 

The  foregoing  paragraph  is  written  largely  from  notes  kindl v  provided  me 
by  Dr.  Fxionard  Hill,  F.R.S.,  who  has  recently  been  working  at  the  subject 
in  connection  with  "caisson  disease."  I  have  to  thank  him  for  allowing  me 
to  quote  some  of  his  unpublished  experiments. 

Chemistry  of  Respiration. 

The  atmospheric  air  does  not  to  any  great  extent  penetrate  beyond 
the  bronchial  tubes ;  the  gases  which  get  into  the  smaller  tubes 
and  air-vesicles  do  so  principally  by  diflusion.  The  most  vigorous 
expiratory  effort  is  unable  to  expel  the  alveolar  air.  This  air  and 
the  blood  in  the  capillaries  are  separated  only  by  the  thin  capil- 
lary and  alveolar  walls.  The  blood  parts  with  its  excess  of  car- 
bonic acid  and  watery  vapour  to  the  alveolar  air ;  the  blood  at 
the  same  time  receives  from  the  alveolar  air  a  supply  of  oxygen 
which  renders  it  arterial. 

The  intake  of  oxygen  is  the  commencement,  and  the  output 
of  carbonic  acid  is  the  end  of  the  series  of  changes  known  as 
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carbonic  acid;  No.  2  contains  pumice  stone  moistened  with 
sulphuric  acid,  which  frees  the  air  from  aqueous  vapour.  The 
air  next  reaches  the  animal  chamber,  and  the  animal  gives  off  to 
it  carbonic  acid  and  aqueous  vapour.  It  passes  then  through  the 
three  bottles,  3,  4,  and  5.  No.  3  contains  pumice  and  sulphuric 
acid,  which  removes  the  water;  No.  4  contains  soda-lime,  which 
absorbs  the  carbonic  acid ;  and  No.  5  contains  pumice  and 
sulphuric  acid,  which  absorbs  any  water  carried  over  from  bottle  4. 
The  increase  of  weight  in  bottle  3  at  the  end  of  a  given  time 
(c.<7.,  an  hour)  is  the  weight  of  water  given  off  by  the  animal  in 
that  time ;  the  increase  of  weight  in  bottles  4  and  5  weighed 
together  gives  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  produced  by  the 
animal  in  the  same  time. 

Ranke  gives  the  following  numbers  from  experiments  made  on 
a  man,  who  was  taking  a  mixed  diet  consisting  of  100  grammes 
of  proteid,  100  of  fat,  and  250  of  carbohydrate  in  the  twenty-four 
hours.  The  amount  of  oxygen  absorbed  in  the  same  time  was 
666  grammes;  of  which  560  passed  off  as  carbonic  acid,  9  in 
urea,  19  as  water  formed  from  the  hydrogen  of  the  proteid,  and 
78  from  that  of  the  fat. 

Vierordt  from  a  number  of  experiments  on  human  beings  gives 
the  following  numbers :  the  amount  of  oxygen  absorbed  in  the 
twenty-four  hours,  744  grammes;  this  leads  to  the  formation  of 
900  grammes  of  carbonic  acid  (this  contains  about  half  a  pound 
of  carbon)  and  360  grammes  of  water. 

The  respiratory  interchange  is  lessened  during  sleep.  It  is 
especially  small  in  the  winter  sleep  of  hibernating  animals. 

Ctrcum stances  affeetlmg  the  avumnt  of  carbonic  acid  excreted,  (a)  Age 
and  Mcx,  In  males  the  quantity  increases  with  growth  till  the  age  of  30  ;  at 
50  it  begins  to  diminish  again.  In  females  the  decrease  begins  when 
menstruation  ceases.  In  females  the  quantity  exhaled  is  always  less  than 
in  males  of  the  same  age. 

(b)  Respiratory  movements. — The  quicker  the  respiration  the  smaller  is 
the  proportionate  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  in  each  volume  of  expired  air. 
The  total  quantity  is,  however,  increased,  not  because  more  is  formed  in  the 
tissues,  but  more  is  got  rid  of.  The  last  portion  of  the  expired  air  which 
comes  from  the  more  remote  parts  of  the  lungs  is  the  richest  in  carbonic 
acid. 

(c)  External  temperature. — In  cold-blooded  animals,  a  rise  in  the  external 
temperature  causes  a  rise  in  their  body  temperature,  accompanied  with 
increased  chemical  changes,  including  the  formation  of  a  larger  amount  of 
carbonic  acid.  In  warm-blooded  animals,  it  is  just  the  reverse:  in  cold 
weather  the  body  temperature  has  to  be  kept  at  the  normal  level,  and  so 
increased  combustion  is  necessary. 

(d)  Food. — This  produces  an  increase  which  usually  comes  on  about  an 
hour  after  a  meal. 

(e)  Exercise. — Moderate  exercise  causes  an  increase  of  about  30  to  40  per 
cent,  in  the  amount  excreted.  With  excessive  work,  the  increase  is  still 
greater. 
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Diffusion  of  GkueB  within  the  IfOngs. — If  two  chambers 
containing  a  mixture  of  gases  in  unequal  amount  are  connected 
together,  a  slow  movement  called  diffusion  takes  place  until  the 
percentage  amount  of  each  gas  in  each  chamber  is  the  same.  Let 
us  suppose  that  one  chamber  contains  a  large  quantity  of  oxygen 
and  a  small  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  ;  and  the  other  a  small 
quantity  of  oxygen  and  a  large  quantity  of  carbonic  acid ;  the 
oxygen  moves  from  the  first  to  the  second,  and  the  carbonic  acid 
from  the  second  to  the  iirst  cliamber.  The  pressiu^  of  a  gas  is 
proportional  to  the  percentage  amoimt  in  which  it  is  present  in  a 
mixture.  This  is  true  for  each  gas  in  a  mixture,  the  presence  of 
the  others  making  no  difference. 

In  the  atmosphere,  for  instance,  the  total  barometric  pressure 
is  760  mm.  of  mercury  ;  the  amount  of  oxygen  in  the  air  is 
roughly  one-fifth,  and  the  pressure  it  exercises  is  also  one-fifth 
of  760 ;  the  nitrogen  accounts  for  the  other  four-fifths.  The 
carbonic  acid  is  present  in  such  small  quantities  that  the  pressure 
it  exercises  is  only  a  fraction  of  a  millimetre. 

In  the  alveolar  air,  however,  the  carbonic  acid  is  present  in 
larger  and  the  oxygen  in  smaller  amount;  and  in  the  intermediate 
air  passages  there  is  an  intermediate  condition :  hence  as  in  the 
two  chambers  wc  first  considered,  oxygen  diffuses  down  to  the  air 
vesicles,  and  carbonic  acid  from  them.  These  slow  movements  of 
diffusion  are  assisted  by  the  large  draughts  which  are  created  in 
the  upper  respiratory  tract  by  the  respiratory  movements  of  the 
chest 

Gkuses  of  the  Blood. — From  1 00  volumes  of  blood,  about  60 
volumes  of  gas  can  be  removed  by  the  mercurial  air-pump.  The 
average  composition  of  this  gas  in  dog^s  blood  is  : — 


Arterial  blood. 

VenouB  blood. 

Oxygen 

20 

8  to  12 

Nitrogen  . 

I  to  2 

I  to  2 

Carbonic  acid    . 

40 

46 

The  nitrogen  in  the  blood  is  simply  dissolved  from  the  air  just 
as  water  would  dissolve  it ;  it  has  no  physiological  importance. 
The  other  two  gases  are  present  in  much  greater  amount  than  can 
be  explained  by  simple  solution ;  they  are,  in  fact,  chiefly  present 
in  loose  chemical  combinations.  Less  than  one  volume  of  the 
oxygen  and  about  two  of  carbonic  acid  are  present  in  simple 
solution  in  the  plasma. 

Oxygen  in  the  Blood. — The  amount  of  gas  dissolved  in  a 
liquid  varies  with  the  pressure  of  the  gas ;  double  the  pressure 
and  the  amount  of  gas  dissolved  is  doubled.  Now  this  does  not 
occur  in   the  case  of  oxygen  and  blood  ;  very  nearly  the  same 
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amount  of  oxygen  is  dissolved  whatever  be  the  pressure.  We 
have  thus  a  proof  that  oxygen  is  not  merely  dissolved  in  the 
blood,  but  is  in  chemical  union;  and  the  fac^t  that  the  oxygen  of 
oxyhsBmoglobin  can  be  replaced  by  equivalent  quantities  of  other 
gases,  like  carbonic  oxide,  is  a  further  proof  of  the  same  state- 
ment The  tension  or  partial  pressure  of  oxygen  in  the  air  of  the 
alveoli  is  less  than  that  in  the  atmosphere,  but  greater  than  that 
in  venous  blood;  hence  oxygen  passes  from  the  alveolar  air  into  the 
blood-plasma ;  the  oxygen  immediately  combines  with  the  hsemo- 
globin,  and  thus  leaves  the  plasma  free  to  absorb  more  oxygen ;  and 
this  goes  on  until  the  heemoglobin  is  entirely,  or  almost  entirely, 
saturated  with  oxygen.  The  reverse  change  occurs  in  the  tissues 
when  the  partial  pressure  of  oxygen  is  lower  than  in  the  plasma, 
or  in  the  lymph  that  bathes  the  tissue  elements;  the  plasma 
parts  with  its  oxygen  to  the  lymph,  the  lymph  to  the  tissues ; 
the  oxy haemoglobin  then  undergoes  dissociation  to  supply  more 
oxygen  to  the  plasma  and  lymph,  and  thus  in  turn  to  the  tissues 
once  more.  This  goes  on  until  the  oxyhsemoglobin  loses  a  great 
portion  of  its  store  of  oxygen,  but  even  in  asphyxia  it  does 
not  lose  all. 

The  following  values  are  given  by  Fredericq  for  the  tension  of 
oxygen  in  percentages  of  an  atmosphere.  His  experiments  were 
made  on  dogs. 

External  air 20*96 

Alveolar  air 18 

Arterial  blood 14 

Tissues o 

The  arrow  shows  the  direction  in  which  the  gas  passes. 

When  the  gases  are  being  pumped  off  from  the  blood,  very 
little  oxygen  comes  off  till  the  pressure  has  been  greatly  reduced, 
and  then,  at  a  certain  point,  it  is  disengaged  at  a  burst.  This 
shows  that  it  is  not  in  simple  solution  but  is  united  chemically  to 
some  constituent  of  the  blood,  which  is  suddenly  dissociated  at  the 
reduced  pressure.     This  constituent  of  the  blood  is  haemoglobin. 

The  avidity  of  the  tissues  for  oxygen  is  shown  by  Ehrlich's 
experiments  with  methylene  blue  and  similar  pigments.  Methy- 
lene blue  is  more  stable  than  oxyhsemoglobin  ;  but  if  it  is  injected 
into  the  circulation  of  a  living  animal,  and  the  animal  killed 
a  few  minutes  later,  the  blood  is  found  dark  blue,  but  the  organs 
(especially  those  which  like  glandular  organs  are  in  a  state  of 
activity)  colourless.  On  exposure  to  oxygen  the  organs  become  blue. 
In  other  words,  the  tissues  have  removed  the  oxygen  from  methylene 
blue  to  form  a  colourless  reduction  product ;  on  exposure  to  the 
air  this  once  more  unites  with  oxygen  to  form  methylene  blue. 
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Carbonic  Add  in  the  Blood. — What  has  been  said  for 
oxygen  holds  good  in  the  reverse  direction  for  carbonic  acid. 
Compounds  are  formed  in  the  tissues  where  the  tension  of  the 
gas  is  high :  these  pass  into  the  lymph,  then  into  the  blood,  and 
in  the  lungs  they  undergo  dissociation,  carbonic  acid  passing  into 
the  alveolar  air,  where  the  tension  of  the  gas  is  comparatively 
low,  though  it  is  greater  here  than  in  the  expired  air. 

The  relations  of  this  gas  and  the  compounds  it  forms  are  more 
complex  than  in  the  case  of  oxygon.  If  blood  is  divided  into 
plasma  and  corpuscles,  it  will  be  found  that  both  yield  carbonic 
acid,  but  the  yield  from  the  plasma  is  the  greater.  If  we  place 
blood  in  a  vacuum  it  bubbles,  and  gives  out  all  its  gases ;  addi- 
tion of  a  weak  acid  causes  no  further  liberation  of  carbonic  acid. 
When  plasma  or  serum  is  similarly  treated  the  gas  also  comes  off, 
but  about  5  per  cent,  of  the  carbonic  acid  is  fixed — that  is,  it 
requires  the  addition  of  some  stronger  acid,  like  phosphoric  acid, 
to  displace  it.  Fresh  red  corpuscles  will,  however,  take  the  place 
of  the  phosphoric  acid,  and  thus  it  has  been  surmised  that 
oxyhsmoglobhi  has  the  properties  of  an  acid. 

One  hundred  volumes  of  venous  blood  contain  forty-six  volumes 
of  carbonic  acid.  Whether  this  is  in  solution  or  in  chemical 
combination  is  determined  by  ascertaining  the  tension  of  the 
gas  in  the  blood.  One  hundred  volumes  of  blood-plasma  would 
dissolve  more  than  an  equal  volume  of  the  gas  at  atmospheric 
pressure,  if  its  solubility  in  plasma  were  equal  to  that  in  water.* 
If,  then,  the  carbonic  acid  were  in  a  state  of  solutiou,  its  tension 
would  be  very  high,  but  it  proves  to  be  only  equal  to  5  per  cent, 
of  an  atmosphere.  This  means  that  when  venous  blood  is  brought 
into  an  atmosphere  containing  5  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid,  the 
blood  neither  gives  off  any  carbonic  acid  nor  takes  up  any  from 
that  atmosphere.  Hence  the  remainder  of  the  gas,  95  per  cent, 
is  in  a  condition  of  chemical  combination.  The  chief  compound 
appears  to  be  sodium  bicarbonate. 

The  carbonic  acid  and  phosphoric  acid  of  the  blood  are  in  a 
state  of  constant  struggle  for  the  possession  of  the  sodium.  The 
salts  formed  by  these  two  acids  depend  on  their  relative  masses. 
If  carbonic  acid  is  in  excess,  we  get  sodium  carbonate  (NasCOg), 
and  mono-sodium  phosphate  (NaH2P04) ;  but  if  the  carbonic  acid 
is  diminished,  the  phosphoric  acid  obtains  the  greater  share  of 
sodium  to  form  disodium  phosphate  (Na2HP04).  In  this  way,  as 
soon  as  the  amount  of  free  carbonic  acid  diminishes,  as  in  the 


•  To  be  exact,  the  solubility  of  carbon  dioxide  in  plasma  is  a  little  less 
than  in  pnre  water. 
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lungs,  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  in  combination  also  decreases ; 
whereas  in  the  tissues^  where  the  tension  of  the  gas  is  highest, 
a  large  amount  is  taken  up  into  the  blood,  where  it  forms  sodium 
bicarbonate. 

The  tension  of  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  tissues  is  high,  but  one 
cannot  give  exact  figures ;  we  can  measure  the  tension  of  the  gas 
in  certain  secretions :  in  the  urine  it  is  9,  in  the  bile  7  per  cent. 
The  tension  in  the  cells  themselves  must  be  higher  still. 

The  following  figures  (from  Fredericq)  give  the  tension  of 
carbonic  dioxide  in  percentages  of  an  atmosphere  : — 

Tissues 5  to  9     )  ^ 

Venous  blood    .                 .        .  3*8  to  5-4  >  in  clog.  ^^ 

Alveolar  air       ....  2*8        )  ,^ 

External  air       ....  0*03 

The  arrow  indicates  the  direction  in  which  the  gas  passes, 
namely,  in  the  direction  of  pressure  from  the  tissues  to  the 
atmosphere. 

In  some  other  experiments,  also  on  dogs,  the  following  are  the 
figures  given : — 

Arterial  blood 2*8 

Venous  blood 5-4 

Alveolar  air 3-56 

Expired  air 2  '8 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  figures  that  the  tension  of  carbonic 
acid  in  the  venous  blood  (5*4)  is  higher  than  in  the  alveolar  air 
(3*56) ;  its  passage  into  the  alveolar  air  is  therefore  intelligible 
by  the  laws  of  osmosis.  Osmosis,  however,  should  cease  when 
the  tension  of  the  gas  in  the  blood  and  alveolar  air  arc  equal. 
But  the  transference  goes  beyond  the  establishment  of  such  an 
equilibrium,  for  the  tension  of  the  gas  in  the  blood  continues  to 
sink  until  it  is  ultimately  less  (2*8)  than  in  the  alveolar  air. 

The  whole  question  is  beset  with  great  difficulties  and  contra- 
dictions. Analyses  by  different  observers  have  given  very 
different  results,  but  if  such  figures  as  those  just  quoted 
are  ultimately  found  to  be  correct,  we  can  only  explain  this 
apparent  reversal  of  a  law  of  nature  by  supposing  with  Bohr 
that  the  alveolar  epithelium  possesses  the  power  of  excreting 
carbonic  acid,  just  as  the  cells  of  secreting  glands  are  able 
to  select  certain  materials  from  the  blood  and  reject  others. 
Recent  work  by  Bohr  and  Haldane  has  also  shown  that  in  all 
probability  the  same  explanation — epithelial  activity — must  be 
called  in  to  account  for  the  absorption  of  oxygen.  In  the  swim- 
bladder  of  fishes  (which  is  analogous  to  the  lungs  of  mammals)  the 
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oxygen  is  certainly  far  in  excess  of  anything  that  can  be  explained 
by  mere  diffusion .  The  storage  of  oxygen,  moreover,  ceases  when 
the  vagus  nerves  which  supply  the  swim-bladder  are  divided. 

Tissue-Bespiration. — Before  the  processes  of  respiration  were 
fully  understood  the  lungs  were  looked  upon  as  the  seat  of 
combustion ;  they  were  regarded  as  the  stove  for  the  rest  of  the 
body  to  which  effete  material  was  brought  by  the  venous  blood  to 
be  burnt  up.  When  it  was  shown  that  the  venous  blood  going 
to  the  lungs  already  contained  carbonic  acid,  and  that  the 
temperature  of  the  lungs  is  not  higher  than  that  of  the  rest 
of  the  body,  this  explanation  had  of  necessity  to  be  dropped. 

Physiologists  next  transferred  the  seat  of  the  combustion  to 
the  blood ;  but  since  then  numerous  facts  and  experiments  have 
demonstrated  that  it  is  in  the  tissues  themselves,  and  not  in  the 
blood,  that  combustion  occurs.  The  methylene-blue  experiments 
already  described  (p.  378)  show  this ;  and  the  following  experiment 
is  also  quite  conclusive.  A  frog  can  be  kept  alive  for  some  time 
after  salt  solution  is  substituted  for  its  blood.  The  metabolism 
goes  on  actively  if  the  animal  is  kept  in  pure  oxygen.  The 
taking  up  of  oxygen  and  giving  out  of  carbonic  acid  must  there- 
fore occur  in  the  tissues,  as  the  animal  has  no  blood. 

Ventilation. — It  is  necessary  to  allude  in  conclusion  to  this 
very  important  practical  outcome  of  our  consideration  of 
respiration. 

Some  Continental  observers  have  stated  that  certain  noxious 
substances  are  ordinarily  contained  in  expired  air  which  are  much 
more  poisonous  than  carbonic  acid,  but  researches  in  this  country 
have  failed  to  substantiate  this.  If  precautions  be  taken  by 
absolute  cleanliness  to  prevent  admixture  of  the  air  with  exhala- 
tions from  skin,  teeth,  and  clothes,  the  expired  air  only  contains 
one  noxious  substance,  and  that  is  carbonic  acid. 

Absolute  cleanliness  is  however  not  the  rule ;  and  the  air  of 
rooms  becomes  stuffy  when  the  amount  of  expired  air  in  them  is 
just  so  much  as  to  raise  the  percentage  of  carbonic  acid  to  0*1 
per  cent.  An  adult  gives  oft"  about  o'6  cubic  feet  of  carbonic 
acid  per  hour,  and  if  he  is  supplied  with  1,000  cubic  feet  of  fresh 
air  per  hour  he  will  add  o*6  to  the  0*4  cubic  feet  of  carbonic 
acid  it  already  contains ;  in  other  words  the  percentage  of  that 
gas  will  be  raised  to  ot.  An  hourly  supply  of  2,000  cubic  feet  of 
fresh  air  will  lower  the  percentage  of  carbonic  acid  to  0*07,  and 
of  3,000  cubic  feet  to  o'o6,  and  this  is  the  supply  whicn  is  usually 
recommended.  In  order  that  the  air  may  be  renewed  without 
giving  rise  to  draughts,  each  adult  should  be  allot*^^  sufficient 
space  in  a  room,  at  least  1,000  cubic  feet. 
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The  extraction  of  tbe  gases  from  tbe  blood  is  accoiaplisbed  b;  means  of 
a  mercarial  air-pump,  of  which  there  are  many  varieties,  those  of  Ludwig, 
Alvergniat,  Qeissler,  and  Sprengel  being  tbe  chief.     The  principle  of  acticai 
in  all  is  the  same.     Ludwig's  puup,  which  ma;  be  taken  as  a  t;pe.  is  repre- 
sented in  Gg.  333.       It  consistB  of  two  Gzed  gkss  globes,   C  and  F,  the 
upper    one    communicating    by   means 
of  the  stopcock,  B,  and  a  stout  india- 
rnbber  tutie  with  another  glass  globe,  L, 
which  can  be  raised  or  lowered  by  means 
of   a  pulley :    it  also  communicates  bj 
means  of  a  stopcock,  B,  aad  a  bent  glass 
tube,  'I.  with  a  gas  receiver  (not  repre- 
sented in  the  figure)  ;  A  dips  into  a  bowl 
of  mercury,  so  that  tbe  gas  may  be  re- 
ceived over  mercury.     The  lower  globe, 
F,  communicates  with  C  by  means  of  the 
stopcock,  a,  with  /  io  which  tbe  blood 
is  contained  by  the  stopcock,  O,  and  with 
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a  movable  glass  globe.  M,  similar  to  L,  by  means  of  the  stoiicock,  H,  and  (he 
stout  india-rubber  tube,  K. 

In  order  to  work  the  pump,  L  and  jtf  are  filled  with  mercury,  the  blood 
from  which  the  gases  are  to  be  extracted  is  placed  in  the  bulb  /.  the 
stopcocks,  H,  S,  D,  and  B,  being  open,  and  Q  closed.  M  is  raised  by  means 
of  the  pulley  until  F  is  full  of  mercury,  and  the  air  is  driven  out,  E  is  then 
closed,  and  L  is  raised  so  that  C  becomes  full  of  mercury,  and  the  air  is 
driren  off.  B  is  then  closed.  On  lowering  L  the  mercury  runs  into  it  from 
C,  uid  a  Tacuum  is  establiahed  in  C.  On  opening  E  and  lowering  .V,  a 
vacDDm  jsaimitarly  established  in  F 1  it  Gie  now  opened,  the  blood  in  f  will 
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enter  into  ebullition,  and  the  gases  will  pass  off  into  J^and  C^  and  on  raising 
M  and  then  X,  the  stopcock  B  being  opened  and  Q  closed,  the  gas  is  driven 
through  ul,  and  is  received  into  the  receiver  over  mercury.  By  repeating  the 
experiment  several  times  the  whole  of  the  gases  of  the  specimen  of  blood  is 
obtained,  and  may  be  estimated. 

The  very  simple  air-pump  (fig.  334)  devised  by  Lieonard  Hill  will  be, 
however,  amply  sufficient  for  most  purposes.  It  consists  of  three  glass  bulbs ; 
(B.B.),  which  we  will  call  the  hlood  bulb  ;  this  id  closed  above  by  a  piece  of 
tubing  and  a  clip,  a  ;  this  is  connected  by  good  india-rubber  tubing  to  another 
bulb,  d.  Above  ^,  however,  there  is 
a  stopcock  with  two  ways  cut  through 
it ;  one  by  means  of  which  B.B.  and 
d  may  be  connected,  as  in  the  figure  ; 
and  another  seen  in  section,  which 
unites  d  to  the  tube  ^,  when  the  stop- 
cock is  turned  through  a  right  angle. 
In  intermediate  positions,  the  stop- 
cock  cuts  off  all  communication  from 
d  to  all  parts  of  the  apparatus  above 
it ;  d  is  connected  by  tubing  to  a 
receiver,  R,  which  can  be  raised  or 
lowered  at  will.  At  first  the  whole 
apparatus  is  filled  with  mercury,  B 
being  raised.  Then,  a  being  closed, 
R  is  lowered,  and  when  it  is  more 
than  the  height  of  the  barometer 
(30  inches)  l^low  the  top  of  B.B. 
the  mercury  falls  and  leaves  the  blood 
bulb  empty ;  by  lowering  R  atill 
further,  d  can  also  be  rendered  a 
vacuum.  A  few  drops  of  mercury 
should  be  left  behind  in  B.B.  B.B.  is 
then  detached  from  the  rest  of  the 
apparatus  and  weighed,  the  clips,  a 
and  i,  being  tightly  closed.  Blood 
is  then  introduced  into  it  by  con- 
necting the  tube  with  the  clip  a  on 
it  to  a  cannula  filled  with  blood 
inserted  in  an  artery  or  vein  of  a 
living  animal.  Enough  blood  is 
withdrawn  to  fill  about  half  of  one 
of  the  bulbs.  This  is  defibrinated 
by  shaking  it  with  the  few  drops 
of  mercury  left  in  the  bulbs.  It  is 
then  weighed  again  ;  the  increase  of 
weight  gives  the  amount  of  blood 
which  is  being  investigated.  B.B.  is 
then  once  more  attached  to  the  rest 
of  the  apparatus,  hanging  downwards,  as  in  the  side  drawing  in  fig.  334,  and 
the  blood  gases  boiled  off ;  these  pass  into  d,  which  has  been  made  a  vacuum  ; 
and  then,  by  raising  R  again,  the  mercury  rises  in  rf,  pushing  the  gases  in 
front  of  it.  through  the  tube,  e  (the  stopcock  being  turned  in  the  proper 
direction),  into  the  eudiometer,  E,  which  has  been  filled  with  and  placed 
over  mercury.     The  gas  can  then  be  measured  and  analysed. 

Oas  analysifl. — There  are  many  pieces  of  apparatus  devised  for  this 
purpose.  In  physiology,  however,  we  have  generally  to  deal  with  only  three 
gases,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  carbonic  acid. 

Waller's  modification  of  Zuntz's  more  complete  apparatus  will  be  found 
very  useful  in  |)crforming  gas  analysis,  say,  of  the  expired  air.  or  of  the  blood 


Fig.  335.— Wsller'B    apparatus 
analynB. 
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gases.  A  100  c.c.  measuring-tabe  graduated  in  tenths  of  a  cubic  centimetre 
between  75  and  100 ;  a  filling  bulb  (A)  and  two  gas  pipettes  are  connected 
up  as  in  the  diagram  (fig.  335). 

It  is  first  charged  with  acidalated  water  up  to  the  zero  mark  by  raising 
the  filling  bulb,  tap  i  being  open.  It  is  then  filled  with  100  c.c.  of  expired 
air,  the  filling  bulb  being  lowered  till  the  fluid  in  the  tube  has  fallen  to  the 
100  mark.  Tap  i  is  now  closed.  The  amount  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  expii'ed 
air  is  next  ascertained  ;  tap  2  is  opened,  and  the  air  is  expelled  into  the  gas 
pipette  containing  strong  caustic  potash  solution  by  raising  the  filling  bulb 
until  the  fluid  has  risen  to  the  zero  mark  of  the  measuring  tube.  Tap  2  is 
closed,  and  the  air  left  in  the  gas  pipette  for  a  few  minutes,  during  which  the 
carbonic  acid  is  absorbed  by  the  potash.  Tap  2  is  then  opened  and  the  air 
drawn  back  into  the  measuring  tube  by  lowering  the  filling  bulb.  The 
volume  of  air  Qminiu  the  carbonic  acid)  is  read,  the  filling  bulb  being 
adjusted  so  that  its  contents  are  at  the  same  level  as  the  fiuid  in  the 
measuring  tube.  The  amount  of  oxygen  is  next  ascertained  in  a  precisely 
similar  manner  by  sending  the  air  into  the  other  gas  pipette,  which  contains 
sticks  of  phosphorus  in  water,  and  measuring  the  loss  of  volume  (due  to 
absorption  of  oxygen)  in  the  air  when  drawn  back  into  the  tube. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

THE  CHEMICAL  COMPOSITION  OF  THE  BODY. 

The  body  is  built  up  of  a  large  number  of  chemical  elements, 
which  are  in  most  instances  united  together  into  compounds. 

The  elements  found  in  the  body  are  carbon,  nitrogen, 
hydrogen,  oxygen,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  fluorine,  chlorine,  iodine, 
silicon,  sodium,  potassium,  calcium,  magnesium,  lithium,  iron,  and 
occasionally  traces  of  manganese,  copper,  and  lead. 

Of  these  very  few  occur  in  the  free  state.  Oxygen  (to  a  small 
extent)  and  nitrogen  are  found  dissolved  in  the  blood  ;  hydrogen 
is  formed  by  putrefaction  in  the  alimentary  canal.  With  some  few 
exceptions  such  as  these,  the  elements  enimierated  above  are  found 
combined  with  one  another  to  form  what  are  called  compounds. 

The  compounds,  or,  as  they  are  generally  termed  in  physio- 
logy, \he  proximate  principles^  found  in  the  body  are  divided  into — 

(i)  Mineral  or  inorganic  compounds. 

(2)  Organic  compounds,  or  compounds  of  carbon. 

The  inorganic  compounds  present  are  water,  various  acids 
(such  as  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  gastric  juice),  ammonia  (as  in 
the  urine),  and  numerous  salts,  such  as  calcium  phosphate  in 
bone,  sodium  chloride  in  blood  and  urine,  and  many  others. 

The  organic  compounds  are  more  numerous ;  they  may  be 
subdivided  into— 
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1 .  Various  groups  of  alcohols  and  organic  acids,  and  their  com- 
pounds, such  as  the  fats  and  carbohydrates. 

2.  Various  derivatives  of  ammonia,  amides,  amines,  urea,  &c. 

3.  Aromatic  bodies,  or  derivatives  of  benzene. 

4.  Proteids,  the  most  important  of  all,  and  substances  allied  to 
proteids,  like  the  albuminoids,  pigments,  and  ferments. 

Many  of  these  substances  we  shall  study  with  the  blood,  food, 
urine,  &c. 

A  more  convenient  practical  method  of  grouping  physiological 
proximate  principles  is  the  following : — 

j  Water. 
Inorganic        .        .        .     <  Salts — ^.,7.  chlorides  and  phosphates  of  soiliiim 

I      and  calcium. 


(  Proteids — e.g,  albumin,  myosin,  casein. 


ly^..                         I  Albuminoids — e.g.  gelatin,  chondrin,  nuclein. 
jNurogenous     .    -c  ^^^,^^     ^•v«./wi^«/m/*    hnAi^M »»     lAmMiin 

rk«— ««!«« J  I     creatine. 

^^•^^  i  >  Fats-€.g. 

Non-nitrogenous  \  ^rmydrates^g  sug^r,  starch. 

acids. 


i.^iiruK«iiuu»      .    ^Simpler     nitrogenxms    bodies-^.g.    lecithin, 
J  V     creatine. 

fFats — e.g.  butter,  fats  of  adipose  tissue. 
Carbohydrates — e.g.  sugar,  starch. 
1  Simple  organic  bodies — e.g.  cholesterin,  lactic 


Many  of  the  substances  enumerated  above  only  occur  in  small 
quantities.  The  most  important  are  the  inorganic  substances, 
water  and  scdts ;  and  the  organic  substances,  proteids^  carbo- 
hydrates^ and  fats.  It  is  necessary  in  our  subsequent  study  of 
the  principles  of  chemical  physiology  that  we  should  always  keep 
in  mind  this  simple  classification ;  the  subdivision  of  proximate 
principles  into  proteids,  fats,  and  carbohydrates  forms  the 
starting-point  of  chemical  physiology. 

Carbohydrates. 

The  oarbohydrates  are  found  chiefly  in  vegetable  tissues,  and 
many  of  them  form  important  foods.  Some  carbohydrates  are, 
however,  found  in  or  formed  by  the  animal  organism.  The  most 
important  of  these  are  glycogen^  or  animal  starch  ;  dextrose  ;  and 
lactose^  or  milk  sugar. 

The  carbohydrates  may  be  conveniently  defined  as  compounds 
of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  the  two  last-named  elements 
being  in  the  proportion  in  which  they  occur  in  water.* 

They  may  be  for  the  greater  part  arranged  into  three  groups 
according  to  their  empirical  formulce.     The  names  and  formulee 


•  This  definition  is  only  a  rough  one,  and  if  pushed  too  far  would  include 
several  substances  like  acetic  acid,  lactic  acid,  and  inosite,  which  are  not 
carbobydrateft. 

K.P.  c  0 
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of  these  groups,  and  the  most  important  members  of  each,  are  as 
follows : — 


2.  Duaaccharides,  Sucroees, 

or  Saocharosea, 

CjiH„On. 

Oluooses,  C,HiaO«. 

+  Dextrose. 
--  Levulose. 
+  Galactose. 

+  Cane  sugar. 
+  Lactose. 
+  Maltose. 

3.  Polyaaccharides  or  Amy 
loses,  (C.H.oO.).. 


+  Starch. 
+  Glycogen. 
+  Dextrin. 

Cellulose. 

Gums. 


The  -^  and  —  signs  in  the  above  list  indicate  that  the  sub- 
stances to  which  they  are  prefixed  are  dextro-  and  levo-rotatory 
respectively  as  regards  polarised  light.    (See  Polarimeter,  p.  402.) 

The  formulee  given  above  are  merely  empirical ;  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  quantity  n  in  the  ijtarch  group  is  variable  and 
often  large;  hence  the  name  polysaccharides  that  is  given  to 
the  group.  Research  has,  moreover,  shown  that  the  glucoses 
are  either  aldehydes  or  ketones  of  hexatomic  alcohols  C0Hg(OH)e. 
Thus  dextrose  is  the  aldehyde  of  sorbite,  levulose  the  ketone  of 
mannite,  and  galactose  the  aldehyde  of  dulcite.  The  amyloses  may 
be  regarded  as  the  anhydrides  of  the  glucoses  [nCgHiaOg  — nH^O  = 
(CgHioOs)^].  The  sucroses  are  condensed  glucoses — i.e.  they  are 
formed  by  the  combination  of  two  molecules  of  glucose  with 
the  loss  of  one  molecule  of  water  (C6Hi20g+C6Hi20(j  — H20  = 
CiaH220n) ;  hence  the  term  disaccharicle.  The  following  are  the 
chief  facts  in  relation  to  each  of  the  principal  carbohydrates : — 

Dextrose  or  Grape  Sugar. — This  carbohydrate  is  found  in 
fruits,  honey,  and  in  minute  quantities  in  the  blood  and  numerous 
tissues,  organs,  and  fluids  of  the  body.  It  is  the  form  of  sugar 
found  in  large  quantities  in  the  blood  and  urine  in  the  disease 
known  as  diabetes. 

Dextrose  is  soluble  in  hot  and  cold  water  and  in  alcohol.  It  is 
crystalline,  but  not  so  sweet  as  cane  sugar.  When  heated  with 
strong  potash  certain  complex  acids  are  formed  which  have  a 
yellow  or  brown  colour.  This  constitutes  Moore's  test  for  sugar. 
In  alkaline  solutions  dextrose  reduces  salts  of  silver,  bismuth, 
mercury,  and  copper.  The  reduction  of  cupric  to  cuprous  salts 
constitutes  Trommer^s  test,  which  is  performed  as  follows :  put  a 
few  drops  of  copper  sulphate  into  a  test-tube,  then  solution  of 
dextrose,  and  then  strong  caustic  potash.  On  adding  the  potash  a 
precipitate  is  first  formed  which  dissolves  forming  a  blue  solution. 
On  boiling  this  a  yellow  or  red  precipitate  (cuprous  hydrate  or 
oxide)  forms. 
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On  boiling  a  solution  of  dextrose  with  an  alkaline  solution  of 
picric  acid,  a  dark  red  opaque  solution  due  to  reduction  to 
picramic  acid  is  produced. 

Another  important  property  of  grape  sugar  is  that  under  the 
influence  of  yeast  it  is  converted  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid 

(C6Hi206=2C2H60H-2C02). 

Dextrose  may  be  estimated  by  the  fermentation  test,  by  the 
polarimeter,  and  by  the  use  of  Fehliiig's  solution.  The  last 
method  is  the  most  important:  it  rests  on  the  same  principles  as 
Trommer's  test,  and  we  shall  study  it  in  connection  with  diabetic 
urine. 

Iievnlose. — When  cane  sugar  is  treated  with  dilute  mineral 
acids  it  undergoes  a  process  known  as  invey'sion — i.e.y  it  takes ^up 
water  and  is  converted  into  equal  parts  of  dextrose  and  levulose. 
The  previously  dextro-rotatory  solution  of  cane  sugar  then 
becomes  levo-rotatory,  the  levo-rotatory  power  of  the  levulose 
being  greater  than  the  dextro-rotatory  power  of  the  dextrose 
formed.  Hence  the  term  inversion.  Similar  hydrolytic  changes 
are  produced  by  certain  ferments,  such  as  the  invert  ferment  of 
the  intestinal  juice. 

Pure  levulose  can  be  crystallised,  but  so  great  is  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  crystals  of  it  that  one  of  its  names  was  uncrystaUii- 
Me  sugar.  Small  quantities  of  levulose  have  been  found  in 
blood,  urine,  and  muscle.  It  has  been  recommended  as  an  article 
of  diet  in  diabetes  in  place  of  ordinary  sugar ;  in  this  disease  it 
does  not  appear  to  have  the  harmful  effect  that  other  sugai*s 
produce.     Levulose  gives  the  same  general  reactions  as  dextrose. 

Gktlaotose  is  formed  by  the  action  of  dilute  mineral  acids 
or  inverting  ferments  on  lactose.  It  resembles  dextrose  in  its 
action  on  polarised  light,  in  reducing  cupric  salts  in  Trommer's 
test,  and  in  being  directly  fermentable  with  yeast.  When 
oxidised  by  means  of  nitric  acid  it  yields  an  acid  called  mucic 
acid  (CgHioOfl),  which  is  only  slightly  soluble  in  water.  Dextrose 
when  treated  in  this  way  yields  an  isomeric  acid — i.e,,  an  acid 
with  the  same  empirical  formula,  called  saccharic  acid,  which  is 
very  soluble  in  water. 

Cane  Sugar  is  generally  distributed  in  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
but  especially  in  the  juices  of  the  sugar  cane,  beetroot,  mallow, 
and  sugar  maple.  It  is  a  substance  of  great  importance  as  a 
food.  It  undergoes  inversion  in  the  alimentary  canal.  It  is 
crystalline,  and  dextro-rotatory.  With  Trommer's  test  it  gives 
a  blue  solution,  but  no  reduction  occurs  in  boiling.  After 
inversion  it  is,  of  course,  strongly  reducing. 

Inversion  may  be  accomplished  by  boiling  with  dilute  mineral 

c  c  2 
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acids,  or  by  means  of  inverting  ferments  such  as  that  occurring 
in  the  intestinal  juice.  It  then  takes  up  water,  and  is  split  into 
equal  parts  of  dextrose  and  levulose. 

C„H„0,,  +  H,0  =  C,H„0    +  C.H   0, 
[Cane  sugar]  [Dextrose]       [Levulose] 

With  yeast,  cane  sugar  is  first  inverted  by  means  of  a  special 
soluble  fei-ment  secreted  by  the  yeast  cells,  and  then  there  is  an 
alcoholic  fermentation  of  the  glucoses  so  formed. 

Lactose,  or  Milk  Sug^,  occurs  in  milk.  It  is  occasionally 
found  in  the  urine  of  women  in  the  early  days  of  lactation,  or 
after  weaning.  It  is  crystallisablc,  dextro-rotatory,  much  less 
soluble  in  water  .than  other  sugars,  and  has  only  a  slightly  sweet 
taste.  It  gives  Trommer's  test,  but  when  the  reducing  power  is 
tested  quantitatively  by  Fehling's  solution  it  is  found  to  be  a  less 
powerful  reducing  agent  than  dextrose,  in  the  proportion  of  y  to  lo. 

When  hydrolysed  by  similar  agencies  as  those  mentioned  in 
connection  with  cane  sugar  it  takes  up  water  and  splits  into 
dextrose  and  galactose. 

a,H„0     +  11,0  =  C,H„0    +  C„H„0,. 

[Lactose  j  [Dextrose]        [Oalactoae] 

With  yeast  it  is  first  inverted,  and  then  alcohol  is  formed.  This, 
however,  occurs  slowly. 

The  lactic  acid  fermentation  which  occurs  when  milk  turns  sour 
is  brought  about  by  lactic  acid  micro-organisms,  which  are  some- 
what similar  to  yeast  cells.  Putrefactive  bacteria  in  the  intestine 
bring  about  the  same  result.  The  two  stages  of  the  lactic  acid 
fermentation  are  represented  in  the  following  equations  : — 

(I.)    C,.FT,,0^,  +  II,0  =  4C,H,0, 
[Lactose  j  [Lactic  aad] 

(2.)    4C,H,0,  =  aC.H.O,  +  4CO,  4  4H,. 
[Lactic  acid]    [Butyric  acid] 

Maltose  is  the  chief  end  product  of  the  action  of  malt  diastase 
on  starch,  and  is  also  formed  as  an  intermediate  product  in  the 
action  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  on  the  same  substance.  It  is 
the  chief  sugar  formed  from  starch  by  the  diastatic  ferments 
contained  in  the  saliva  and  pancreatic  juice.  An  isomeric  sugar 
called  iso-maltose  is  also  formed  under  the  same  circumstances. 
It  can  be  obtained  in  the  form  of  acicular  crystals,  and  is  strongly 
dextro-rotatory.  It  gives  Tromraer's  test ;  but  its  reducing  power, 
as  measured  by  Fehling's  solution,  is  one-third  less  than  that  of 
dextrose. 

By  prolonged  boiling  with  water,  or,  more  readily,  by  boiling 
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with  a  dilute  miDCnit  acid,  or  bj  means  of  an  inverting;  fermeDl, 
audi  as  occurs  in  the  intestinal  juice,  it  is  converted  into  dcxtruHe. 

C,,H„0„  +  F,0  =  iC,H,,0,. 
[UaltoHJ  [Dettiuw] 

It  undergoes  readily  the  alcoholic  fermentation. 

Phenyl  hydraslne  teat.  —  The  three  important  reducing 
sugars. with  which  we  have  to  deal  iu  physiology  are  dextrose, 
lactose,  and  maltose.  They  may  be  distinguished  by  their  rela- 
tive reducing  powers  ou  Fehling's  solution,  or  by  the  characters 
of  their  osaaoiies.  The  osazone  is  formed  in  each  ease  by  adding 
phenyl  hydiuzine  hydrochloride,  and  sodium  acetate,  and  boiling 
the  mixture  for  half  an  hour.  In  each  case  the  osuzoue  is  de- 
{xwjted  in  the  form  of  bright  cauary-colourcd,  ueedle-like  crystals, 
usually  ill  bunches,  which  differ  iu  their  crystalline  form,  melting- 
point,  and  solubilities. 

Staroh  ia  widely  diffused  through  the  vegetable  kingdom.     It 
occurs  in  nature  in  the  form  of  microscopic  grains,  varying  in 
size  and  appearance,  according  to  their 
source.      Each    consists    of   a   central 
spot,   rouud  which  more   or  less  con- 
centric envelopes  of  starch  proper  or       J  >. 
granulose     alternate    with    layers    of       1  '^ 
cellulose.       Cellulose    has    veiy    little 
digestive  value,  but  starch  is  a  moat 
important  food. 

Starch  is  insoluble  in  cold  water:  it        Rg. 3j«.-ai^of potsto 
forms  an  opalescent  solution  in  boiling 

water,  which  if  concentrated   gelatinises  on   cooling.      Ita  moat 
characteristic  reaution  is  the  blue  colour  it  gives  with  iodine. 

On  heating  starch  with  mineral  acids,  de»trose  is  formed.  By 
the  action  of  diastatic  ferments,  maltose  is  the  chief  end  product. 
In  both  cases  dextrin  in  an  intermediate  stage  in  the  process. 

Before  the  formation  of  dextrin  the  starch  solution  loses  it« 
opalescence,  &  substance  called  lolulle  itarch  being  formed.  This, 
like  native  starch,  gives  a  blue  colour  with  iodine.  Although  the 
molecular  weight  of  starch  is  uuknown,  the  formula  for  soluble 
atarch  is  probably  5(C|jHgaOio)jo.  Equations  that  represent  the 
formation  of  sugars  and  dextrina  from  this  are  very  complex,  and 
are  at  present  only  hypothetical. 

Dextrin  is  the  name  given  to  the  intermediate  products  in 
the  hydration  of  starch  or  glycogen,  and  two  chief  varieties  are 
distinguished: — rry(Ari>W<°.<:frin,  which  gives  a  reddish-brown  colour 
with  iodine ;  and  aehroo^extrin,  which  does  not. 
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It  is  readily  soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether.  It  is  gummy  and  amorphous.  It  does  not  give  Trom- 
mer's  test,  nor  does  it  ferment  with  yeast.  It  is  dextro-rotatory. 
By  hydrating  agencies  it  is  converted  into  glucose. 

Glycogen,  or  animal  starch,  is  found  in  liver,  muscle,  and 
white  blood-corpuscles.  It  is  also  abundant  in  all  embryonic 
tissues. 

Glycogen  is  a  white  tasteless  powder,  soluble  in  water,  but  it 
forms,  like  starch,  an  opalescent  solution.  It  is  insoluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether.  It  is  dextro-rotatory.  With  Trommer's  test 
it  gives  a  blue  solution,  but  no  reduction  occurs  on  boiling. 

With  iodine  it  gives  a  reddish  or  port-wine  colour,  very  similar 
to  that  given  by  erythro-dextrin.  Dextrin  may  be  distinguished 
from  glycogen  by  (i)  the  fact  that  it  gives  a  clear,  not  an  opales- 
cent^ solution  with  water;  and  (2)  it  is  not  precipitated  by  basic 
lead  acetate  as  glycogen  is.  It  is,  however,  precipitated  by  basic 
lead  acetate  and  ammonia.  (3)  Glycogen  is  precipitated  by  55 
per  cent,  of  alcohol ;  the  dextrins  require  85  per  cent,  or  more. 

Cellulose. — This  is  the  colourless  material  of  which  the  cell- 
walls  and  woody  fibres  of  plants  are  composed.  By  treatment 
with  strong  mineral  acids  it  is,  like  starch,  converted  into  glu- 
cose, but  with  much  greater  difficulty.  The  various  digestive 
ferments  have  little  or  no  action  on  cellulose ;  hence  the  necessity 
of  boiling  starch  before  it  is  taken  as  food.  Boiling  bursts  the 
cellulose  envelopes  of  the  starch  grains,  and  so  allows  the  digestive 
juices  to  get  at  the  starch  proper. 

Cellulose  is  found  in  a  few  animals,  as  in  the  test  or  outer 
investment  of  the  Tunicates. 

[Inosite,  or  muscle  sugar,  is  found  in  muscle,  kidney,  liver,  and 
other  parts  of  the  body  in  small  quantities.  It  is  also  largely 
found  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  It  is  crystallisable,  and  has 
the  same  formula  as  the  glucoses.  It  is,  however,  not  a  sugar, 
and  careful  analysis  has  shown  that  it  really  belongs  to  the 
aromatic  series.] 

The  Fats. 

Fat  is  found  in  small  quantities  in  many  animal  tissues.  It 
is,  however,  found  in  large  quantities  in  three  situations,  viz., 
marrow,  adipose  tissue,  and  milk. 

The  contents  of  the  fat  cells  of  adipose  tissue  are  fluid  during 
life,  the  normal  temperature  of  the  body  (36°  C,  or  99°  F.)  being 
considerably  above  the  melting-point  (25*^  C.)  of  the  mixture  of 
the  fats  found  there.  These  fats  are  three  in  number,  and  are 
called  palmitiriy  stearin^  and  olein.     They  differ  from  one  another 
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in  chemical  composition  and  in  certain  physical  characters,  such 
as  melting-point  and  solubilities.  Olein  melts  at  -5°  C,  palmitin 
at  45°  Cj  and  stearin  at  53-66°  C.  It  is  thus  olein  which  holds 
the  other  two  dissolved  at  the  body  temperature.  Fats  are  all 
soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloroform,  but  insoluble  in  water. 

Chemical  Constitution  of  the  Pats. — The  fats  are  com- 
pounds  of  fatty  acids  with  glycerin,  and  may  be  termed  gly- 
eerides  or  glyceric  ethers.  The  term  hydrocarbon^  applied  to  them 
by  some  authors,  is  wholly  incorrect. 

The  fatty  acids  form  a  series  of  acids  derived  from  the 
monatomic  alcohols  by  oxidation.  Thus,  to  take  ordinary  ethyl 
alcohol,  CgHgO,  the  iirst  stage  in  oxidation  is  the  removal  of  two 
atoms  of  hydrogen  to  form  aldehyde,  C2H4O  j  on  further  oxidation 
an  atom  of  oxygen  is  added  to  form  acetic  acid,  C2H4O2. 

A  similar  acid  can  be  obtained  from  all  the  other  alcohols, 
thus : — 


,,      butyl         „  CH,.HO,  butyric      „     C,H,.COOH 

„     amyl  „         C.H„.HO,  valeric       »,     C^H,.COOH 

„     hexyl         „         CeH„.HO,  caproic      „    C.Hjj.COOH 

and  so  on. 

Or  in  general  terms  : — 

From  the  alcohol  with  formula  CnHgn+i.HO,  the  acid  with 
formula  C„_iH2„_i.C00H  is  obtained.  The  sixteenth  term  of 
this  series  has  the  formula  C15H81.COOH,  and  is  called  palmitic 
acid ;  the  eighteenth  has  the  formula  Ci7Ha6.COOH,  and  is  called 
stearic  acid.  Each  acid,  as  will  be  seen,  consists  of  a  radicle, 
C„_iH2„_iC0,  united  to  hydroxyl  (OH).  Oleic  acid,  however, 
is  not  a  member  of  this  scries,  but  belongs  to  a  somewhat  similar 
series  known  as  the  acrylic  series,  of  which  the  general  formula  is 
C„_iHa„__8.C00H.  It  is  the  eighteenth  term  of  the  series,  and 
its  formula  is  C17H88.COOH. 

Glycerin  or  Glycerol  is  a  triatomic  alcohol,  C3H5(HO)3' — i.e.^ 
three  atoms  of  hydroxyl  united  to  a  radicle  glyceryl  (CsHg).  The 
hydrogen  in  the  hydroxyl  atoms  is  replaceable  by  other  organic 
radicles.  As  an  example,  take  the  radicle  of  acetic  acid  called 
acetyl  (CHg.CO).  The  following  formulae  represent  the  deriva- 
tives that  can  be  obtained  by  replacing  one,  two,  or  all  three 
hydroxyl  hydrogen  atoms  in  this  way  : — 

(OH                  (OH                            (OH  (O.CH3.CO 

C.hJ  oh  C.hJ  OH  C.hJ  O.CH3.CO  c.hJ  0.CH,.C0 

I,  OH                   lo.CH3.CO                  l^O.CH-.CO  i0.CH,.C0 

roiyoennl                 rMonoaoetin]                        [DiaoetinJ  [Triaoetm] 
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Triacetin  is  a  type  of  a  neutral  fat ;  stearin,  palmitin,  and  olein 
ought  more  properly  to  be  called  tristearifiy  tHpatviitin^  and  tri- 
olein respectively.  Each  consists  of  glycerin  in  which  the  three 
atoms  of  hydrogen  in  the  hydroxyls  are  replaced  by  radicles  of 
the  fatty  acid.     This  is  represented  in  the  following  formulae  : — 

Acid.  Radicle,  Fat. 

Palmitic  acid  C^Hjj.COOH  Palmityl  C^jH^.CO  Palmitin  C,H.(OC,.H„.CO), 
Stearic  acid  C^,H„.COOH  Stearyi  Ci,Hs..CO  Stearin  CsHJOC^H^.CO), 
Oleic  acid       C„H„.COOH  Oleyl        C„H„.CO  Olein       C,H.(OC^,H„.CO), 

Decomposition  Produots  of  the  Fats. — The  fats  split  up 
into  the  substances  out  of  which  they  are  built  up. 

Under  the  influence  of  superheated  steam,  mineral  acids,  and 
in  the  body  by  means  of  certain  ferments  (for  instance,  the  fat- 
splitting  ferment,  steapsin,  of  the  pancreatic  juice),  a  fat  combines 
with  water  and  splits  into  glycerin  and  the  fatty  acid.  The 
following  equation  represents  what  occurs  in  a  fat,  taking 
tripalmitin  as  an  example  : — 

rjFI,(O.C,.H,,CO),  +  3H,0  =  C,H,(OH\  +  3C,,H„C0.0H 
[Tripalmitin— a  fat]  [Glycerin]       [Palmitic  add— a  fatty  add] 

In  the  process  of  saponifleatioii  much  the  same  sort  of 
reaction  occurs,  the  final  products  being  glycerin  and  a  com- 
pound of  the  base  with  the  fatty  acid  which  is  called  a  9oap, 
Suppose,  for  instance,  that  potassium  hydrate  is  used ;  we  get — 

C,H,(0.C„H,,C0),  +  3KHO  =  C,H.(OH),  +  3C,,H,,C0.0K 
[Tripalmitin— a  fat]  [Glycerin]   [Potaadom  palmitate— a  nap] 

Enmlsiflcation. — Another  change  that  fats  undergo  in  the 
body  is  very  different  from  saponification.  It  is  a  physical  rather 
than  a  chemical  change ;  the  fat  is  broken  up  into  very  small 
globules,  such  as  are  seen  in  the  natural  evivlsion — milk. 

Lecithin  (C42Hg4NPO0). — This  is  a  very  complex  fat,  which 
yields  on  decomposition  not  only  glycerin  and  a  fatty  {stearic) 
acid,  but  phosphoric  acid,  and  an  alkaloid  [N.(CH3)8C2H502] 
called  choline  in  addition.  This  substance  is  found  to  a  great 
extent  in  the  nervous  system  (see  p.  174),  and  to  a  small  extent 
in  bile.  Together  with  cholesterin,  a  crystallisable,  monatomic 
alcohol  (C27H45.HO),  which  we  shall  consider  more  at  length  in 
connection  with  the  bile,  it  is  found  in  small  quantities  in  the 
protoplasm  of  all  cells. 

The  Proteids. 

The  proteids  are  the  most  important  substances  that  occur  in 
animal  and  vegetable  organisms ;  none  of  the  phenomena  of  life 
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occur  without  their  presence  ;  and  though  it  is  impossible  to  state 
positively  that  they  occur  as  such  in  living  protoplasm,  they  are 
invariably  obtained  by  subjecting  living  structures  to  analysis. 

Proteids  are  highly  complex  compounds  of  carbon,  hydrogen, 
oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  sulphur  occurring  in  a  solid  viscous  condition 
or  in  solution  in  nearly  all  the  liquids  and  solids  of  the  body.  The 
different  members  of  the  group  present  differences  in  chemical  and 
physical  properties.  They  all  possess,  however,  certain  common 
chemical  reactions,  and  are  united  by  a  close  genetic  relationship. 

The 'various  proteids  differ  a  good  deal  in  elementary  compa<3i- 
tion.     Hoppe-Seyler  gives  the  following  percentages  : — 


C 

H 

N 

S 

0 

From 

51*5 

6-9 

152 

03 

20-9 

To 

545 

73 

170 

2'0 

23-5 

We  are,  however,  not  acquainted  with  the  constitutional  formula 
of  proteid  substances.  There  have  been  many  theories  on  the 
subject,  but  practically  all  that  is  known  with  certainty  is  that 
many  different  substances  may  be  obtained  by  the  decomposi- 
tion of  proteids.  How  they  are  built  up  into  the  proteid  mole- 
cule is  unknown  The  decompositions  that  occur  in  the  body 
are,  moreover,  different  from  those  which  can  be  made  to  occur 
in  the  laboratory;  hence  the  conclusion  that  living  protoplasm 
differs  from  the  non-living  proteid  material  obtainable  from  it 

(i)  In  the  body.  Carbonic  acid,  water,  and  urea  are  the  chief 
final  products.  Glycocine,  leucine,  creatine,  uric  acid,  ammonia, 
&c.,  are  probably  intermediate  products.  Carbohydrates  (glycogen) 
and  fats  may  also  originate  from  proteids. 

(2)  Outside  the  body.  Various  strong  reagents  break  up  pro- 
teids into  ammonia,  carbonic  acid,  amines,  fatty  acids,  amido-acids 
like  leucine  and  arginiue,  and  aromatic  compounds  like  tyrosine. 

Solubilities. — All  proteids  are  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
Some  are  soluble  in  water,  others  insoluble.  Many  of  the  latter 
are  soluble  in  weak  saline  solutions.  Some  are  insoluble,  others 
soluble  in  concentrated  saline  solutions.  It  is  on  these  varying 
solubilities  that  proteids  are  classified. 

All  proteids  are  soluble  with  the  aid  of  heat  in  concentrated 
mineral  acids  and  alkalies.  Such  treatment,  however,  decomposes 
as  well  as  dissolves  the  proteid.  Proteids  are  also  soluble  in  gastric 
and  pancreatic  juices;  but  here,  again,  they  undergo  a  change, 
being  converted  into  a  hydrated  variety  of  proteid,  of  smaller 
molecular  weight,  called  peptone.  The  intermediate  substances 
formed  in  this  process  are  called  proteoses  or  cUbumoses,  Commer- 
cial peptone  contains  a  mixture  of  proteoses  and  true  peptone. 
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Heat  OoagulBtiou. — Most  native  proteide,  like  white  of  egg, 
are  rendered  Insoluble  when  their  Bolutiooa  are  heated.  The 
temperature  of  heat  coagulation  differa  in  different  prot«ids  ;  thus 
myosinogen  and  fibrinogen  coagulate  at  56°  C,  Benim  albumin  and 
serum  globulin  at  about  75°  C, 

The  proteids  which  are  coagulated  by  heat  come  under  two 
classcB  :  the  albumins  and  the  glohvlint.  These  differ  in  solubility  ; 
the  albumins  are  soluble  in  distilled  water,  the  globulins  reqiiire 
salts  to  hold  them  in  solution. 

ludiffiuibility,— The  proteids  (peptones  excepted)  belong  to 
the  class  of  aiibatances  called  colloidi 
by  Thomas  Graham ;  that  is,  they 
pass  with  difficulty,  or  not  at  all, 
through  animal  membranes.  In  the 
construction  of  dialysere,  vegetable 
|)archment  is  largely  used. 

Proteids  may  thus  be  separated  from 
diffusible  {cryttalloid)  substances  like 
salt«,  but  the  process  is  a  tedious 
one.  If  some  serum  or  white  of  ^g 
is  placed  in  a  dialyser  (fig.  337)  and 
distilled  water  outside,  the  greater 
amount  of  the  salts  passes  into  the 
water  through  the  membrane  and  is 
replaced  by  water ;  the  two  proteids 
albumin  and  globulin  remain  inside  ; 
the  globulin  is,  however,  precipitated, 
as  the  salti  which  previously  kept  it 
m  337  ^w»iy».r  .u-d.  of .  i„i«    '»  solution  are  removed. 

i>f  ptircliinenC  pa|>?r,  nuHi^enileil         The   terms  diffueion  and  dial;gis   aboiUd 

in  ri  veiiwl  Uiniugh  Khicli  wbIt    be  diHtinguishal  from  each  other. 

I>  krpt  Bowing.  i(  water  is  oaref ullj  ponred  on  the  snrface 

of  a  solution  of  any  sabstaace,  this  nubetancc 

icraduallj  spreads  throu(;b  tbe  water,  aad  the  composition  of  the  mixture 

becomes  uniform  in  time.    The  time  occupied  is  short  for  subalnnces  like 

sodium  chloriiie,  and  long  for  substances  like  albumin.     The  phenomenon 

is  called  dijfvtion.     If  Ihe  solutions  are  separated  hy  a  membrane  the  term 

dialytii  is  employed.   The  term  Bimet'n  is  emplovi'd  when  Hcmi- permeable 

meinbraiicB  are  asoJ  (see  further,  under  Work  of  t'he  Kidney). 

CryetaUiflation. — Hemoglobin,  the  red  pigment  of  the  blood, 
is  a  prot«id  substance  and  is  crystalli sable  (for  further  details,  see 
The  Blood,  Chapter  XXVI.).  Like  other  proteids  it  has  an 
enormousl}'  large  molecule  ;  though  crystalline,  it  is  not,  however, 
crystalloid  in  Graham's  sense  of  that  term.  Blood  pigment  is 
not  the  only  cryslallisable  proteid.  Long  ago  crystals  of  proteid 
(globulin  or  vitellin)  were  observed  in  the  aleurone  grains  of  many 
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seeds,  and  in  the  somewhat  similar  granules  occurring  in  the 
egg-yolk  of  some  fishes  and  amphibians.  By  appropriate  methods 
these  have  been  separated  and  re-crystallised.  Further,  egg- 
albumin  itself  has  been  crystallised.  If  a  solution  of  white  of 
egg  is  dilated  with  an  equal  volume  of  saturated  solution  of 
ammonium  sulphate,  the  globulin  present  is  precipitated  and  is 
removed  by  filtration.  The  filtrate  is  now  allowed  to  remain  some 
days  at  the  temperature  of  the  air,  and  as  it  becomes  more  con- 
centrated from  evaporation,  minute  spheroidal  globules  and 
finally  minute  needles,  either  aggregated  or  separate,  make  their 
appearance  (Hofmeister).  Crystallisation  is  more  rapid  if  a  little 
acetic  or  sulphuric  acid  is  added  (Hopkins).  Serum  albumin 
(from  horse  and  rabbit)  has  also  been  similarly  crystallised 
(Giirber). 

Action  on  Polarised  Light. — All  proteids  are  levo-rotatory, 
the  amount  of  rotation  varying  with  individual  proteids. 

Colour  Beactions. — The  principal  colour  reactions  by  which 
proteids  are  recognised  are  the  following : — 

(i)  The  xantho-proteie  reaction  ;  if  a  few  drops  of  nitric 
acid  are  added  to  a  solution  of  a  proteid  like  white  of  egg, 
the  result  is  a  white  precipitate  ;  this  and  the  surrounding 
liquid  become  yellow  on  boiling  and  are  turned  orange  by 
ammonia.  The  preliminary  white  precipitate  is  not  given  by 
some  proteids  like  peptones ;  but  the  colours  are  the  same. 

(2)  MUIotCs  reaction.  Millon's  reagent  is  a  mixture  of  mercuric 
and  mercurous  nitrate  with  excess  oj  nitric  acid.  This  gives  a 
white  precipitate  with  proteids  which  is  turned  brick-red  on 
boiling.  This  reaction  and  the  preceding  (xanthroproteic)  depend 
on  the  presence  in  proteids  of  aromatic  radicles. 

(3)  Copper  sulphate,  or  PtotrowskCs  test,  A  trace  of  copper 
sulphate  and  excess  of  strong  caustic  potash  give  with  most 
proteids  a  violet  solution.  Proteoses  and  peptones,  however,  give 
a  rose-red  colour  instead ;  this  same  colour  is  given  by  the 
substance  called  hiv/ret ;  hence  the  test  is  generally  called  the 
biuret  reaction.  This  name  does  not  imply  that  biuret  is  present 
in  proteid  ;  but  both  proteid  and  biuret  give  the  reaction  because 
they  possess  a  common  radicle,  probably  CONH. 

Biuret  is  formed  by  heating  solid  urea ;  ammonia  passes  off  and  leaves 
biuret,  thus  :~  2CON,H4  -   NH,  =  CaOaNsHc 

[Urea]       [Ammonia]      [Biuret] 

4.  Adamkieicicz  reaction  (Hopkins'  modification).  When  a  solu- 
tion of  proteid  is  added  to  a  dilute  solution  of  glyoxylic  acid, 
and  then  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  is  added,  an  intense  violet  colour 
is  obtained. 
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PreoipitantB  of  ProteicU. — Solutions  of  most  proteids  are 
precipitated  by  : — 

1.  Strong  acids  like  nitric  acid. 

2.  Picric  acid. 

3.  Acetic  acid  and  potassium  ferrocyanide. 

4.  Acetic  acid  and  excess  of  a  neutral  salt  like  sodium  sulphate ; 
when  these  are  boiled  with  the  proteid  solution. 

5.  Salts  of  the  heavy  metals  like  copper  sulphate,  mercuric 
chloride,  lead  acetate,  silver  nitrate,  &c, 

6.  Tannin. 

7.  Alcohol. 

8.  Saturation  with  certain  neutral  salts  such  as  ammonium 
sulphate. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  words  eoagvlation  and  precipitation 
should  in  connection  with  proteids  be  carefully  distinguished. 
The  term  coagulation  is  used  when  an  insoluble  proteid  (coagulated 
proteid)  is  formed  from  a  soluble  one.     This  may  occur : 

1.  When  a  proteid  is  heated — heat  coagulation ; 

2.  Under  the  influenqe  of  a  ferment ;  for  instance,  when  a  curd 
is  formed  in  milk  by  rennet  or  a  clot  in  shed  blood  by  the  fibrin 
ferment — ferment  coagulation  ; 

3.  When  an  insoluble  precipitate  is  produced  by  the  addition 
of  certain  reagents  (nitric  acid,  picric  acid,  tannin,  &c.). 

There  are,  however,  other  precipitants  of  proteids  in  which  the 
precipitate  formed  is  readily  soluble  in  suitable  reagents  like 
saline  solutions,  and  the  proteid  continues  to  show  its  typical 
reactions.  Such  precipitation  is  not  coagulation.  Such  a  preci- 
pitate is  produced  by  saturation  with  ammonium  sulphate. 
Certain  proteids,  called  globulinsy  are  more  readily  precipitated 
by  such  means  than  others.  Thus,  serum  globulin  is  precipitated 
by  half-saturation  with  ammonium  sulphate.  Full  saturation 
with  ammonium  sulphate  precipitates  all  proteids  but  peptone. 
The  globulins  are  precipitated  by  certain  salts,  like  sodium 
chloride  and  magnesium  sulphate,  which  do  not  precipitate  the 
albumins. 

The  precipitation  produced  by  alcohol  is  peculiar  in  that  after 
a  time  it  becomes  a  coagulation.  Proteid  freshly  precipitated  by 
alcohol  is  readilv  soluble  in  water  or  saline  media  :  but  after  it 
has  been  allowed  to  stand  some  weeks  under  alcohol  it  becomes 
more  and  more  insoluble.  Albumins  and  globulins  are  most 
readily  rendered  insoluble  by  this  method  ;  proteoses  and 
peptones  are  never  rendered  insoluble  by  the  action  of 
alcohol.  This  fact  is  of  value  in  the  separation  of  these  proteids 
from  others. 
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Classifloation  of  Froteids. 

the  ani  p^ids  7-         '  ''°'^''''''  ''^  ^^'^^^  '^'^'^"'^  ^'t^ 

A.  The  Simple  Proteids. 

D.  The  Protamines. 

We  wiU  teke  these  classes  one  by  one. 

A.  The  Simpi^  Proteids. 
8alfne*^h;tio.t^*"T^— '^''^^  "^  ^'"^e  in  wat*r,  in  dilute 

radnff  thrir  »li  *•  •  ,    ^  ""**'  *»owever,  precipitated  by  satu- 

^rcliTat^d  K  T  T^  '*"""°°»"»  «"lphate.  Their  Jutions 
egl'  SL  Ih^,  \^^  "«"»"y  at  70-73°  C.  Serum  albumin, 
egfe  albumin,  and  lact^ilbumin  are  instances. 

iu  dSe  ^L.?^°^'t^^-~'^^^  ^^  '°««'»ble  in  water,  soluble 
of  neuL  L^r  ^!"*'«"^.»"d  "'soluble  in  concentrated  solutions 

solution  may  ZJete  bt  pt^J^'^^  "  '^  ^""^   "^^"^ 

are  amL^^  ? ,  ^*  *"*'""*  "^  salt.     The  best  salts  to  employ 

Smolte T/"  ^"'P»rM'»'J^satumion)  or  magnesium  sulphate 
(complete  saturation).    This  method  is  often  called  "  salting  out." 

coiItwS""""  ""^  coagulated  by  heat ;  the  temperature  of  heat 
coagulation  vanes  considerably.     The  following  are  instances  :- 

(a)  Fibrinogen  , 

(b)  Serum  globulin  (paraglobulin)  l'  '"  Wood-plasma. 

(c)  Myosinogen  in  muscle. 

i'l)  Crystallin  in  the  crystalline  lens. 

irnil  r  '^'^^  together  these  two  classes  of  proteids,  the  most 
iZ^^!!  I  .  "**'''^  proteids,  we  find  that  they  all  give  the 
eame  general  tests,  that  all  are  coagulated  by  heat,  but  that  they 
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differ  in  their  solubilities.     This  difference  iu  solubility  may  be 
stated  in  tabular  form  as  follows :  — 


Reagent. 


vv  &t6r   ....... 

Dilute  saline  solution    .        .        .        . 

Saturated  solution  of  magnesium  sul- 
phate or  sodium  chloride  . 

Half-satumted  solution  of  ammonium 
sulphate 

Saturated  solution  of  ammonium  sul- 
phate          


Albumin. 


Globulin. 


soluble 
soluble 

soluble 

soluble 

insoluble 


insoluble 
soluble 

insoluble 

insoluble 

insoluble 


Class  III.    Proteoses 
Class  lY.    Peptones 


These  products  of  digestion  will  be 
studied  in  connection  with  that 
subject. 

Class  V.  Coagulated  Proteids.  —  There  are  two  sub- 
divisions of  these : — 

(a)  Proteids  in  which  coagulation  has  been  produced  by  heat ; 
they  are  insoluble  in  water,  saline  solutions,  weak  acids,  and  weak 
alkalis ;  they  are  soluble  after  prolonged  boiling  in  concentrated 
mineral  acids;  dissolved  by  gastric  and  pancreatic  juices,  they 
give  rise  to  peptones. 

(6)  Proteids  in  which  coagulation  has  been  produced  by 
ferments : — i.  Fibrin  (see  Blood).  ii.  Myosin  (see  Muscle). 
iii.  Casein  (see  Milk). 

Appendix  to  the  class  of  simple  proteids.  Albuminates 
are  compounds  of  proteid  with  mineral  substances.  Thus,  if  a 
solution  of  copper  sulphate  is  added  to  a  solution  of  albumin 
a  precipitate  of  copper  albuminate  is  obtained.  Similarly,  by 
the  addition  of  other  salts  of  the  heavy  metals  other  metallic 
albuminates  are  obtainable. 

The  albuminates  which  are  obtained  by  the  action  of  dilute 
acids  and  alkalis  on  either  albumins  or  globulins  are,  however,  of 
greater  physiological  interest,  and  it  is  to  these  we  shall  confine 
our  attention.  The  general  properties  of  the  acid-albumin  or 
8f/ntonin,  and  the  alkali-albumin^  which  are  thereby  respectively 
formed,  are  as  follows :  they  are  insoluble  in  pure  water,  but 
are  soluble  in  either  acid  or  alkali,  and  are  precipitated  by 
neutralisation  unless  certain  salts  like  sodium  phosphate  are 
present.  Like  globulins,  they  are  precipitated  by  saturation  with 
such  neutral  salts  as  sodium  chloride  and  magnesium  sulphate. 
They  are  not  coagulated  by  heat. 

A  variety  of  alkali-albumin  (probably  a  compound  containing  a 
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large  quantity  of  alkali)  may  be  formed  by  addiug  strong  potash 
to  undiluted  white  of  egg.  The  resulting  jelly  is  called  Ltebn'- 
kukfCs  jelly.  A  similar  jelly  is  formed  by  adding  strong  acetic 
acid  to  undiluted  egg-white. 

The  halogens  (chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine)  also  form  albumin- 
ates, and  may  be  used  for  the  precipitation  of  proteids. 

B.  The  Conjugated  Proteids. 

These  complex  substances  are  compounds  of  albuminous  sub- 
stances with  other  organic  materials,  which  are,  as  a  rule,  also 
of  complex  nature.  They  may  be  divided  into  the  following 
groups : — 

1.  HAEMOGLOBIN  and  its  allies.  These  are  compounds  of 
proteid  with  an  iron-containing  pigment.  All  will  be  fully 
discussed  under  Blood. 

2.  Gluco-protbids.  These  are  compounds  of  proteid  with 
members  of  the  carbohydrate  group.  This  class  includes  the 
mucins  and  substances  allied  to  mucins  called  mucoids. 

Mucin. — This  is  a  widely  distributed  substance,  occurring  in 
epithelial  cells  or  shed  out  by  them  (mucus,  mucous  glands, 
goblet  cells),  and  in  connective-tissue,  where  it  forms  the  chief 
constituent  of  the  groimd  substance  or  intercellular  material. 

There  are  seve^^l  varieties  of  mucin,  but  all  agree  in  the 
following  points : — 

(a)  Physical  character.     Viscid  and.  tenacious. 

{h)  Precipitability  from  solutions  by  acetic  acid.  They  are 
soluble  in  dilute  alkalis,  like  lime  water. 

(c)  They  are  all  compounds  of  a  proteid  with  a  carbohydrate 
called  animal  gum,  which  by  treatment  with  dilute  mineral  acid 
can  be  hydrated  into  a  reducing  but  non-fermentable  sugar. 

The  name  animal  gum  is  only  a  provisional  name  for  the  carbohydrate 
radicle  of  the  mucins.  It  is  probable  that  the  carbohydrate  radicle  may 
differ  in  different  mucins ;  in  some  cases  it  is  certainly  the  case  that  the 
so-called  sugar  derived  from  it  is  not  sugar,  but  a  nitrogenous  derivative  of 
sugar  called  glucosamine — «.f.,  glucose  in  which  HO  is  replaced  by  NHj 
(C.HuO,.NHO. 

The  Mucoids  differ  from  the  mucins  either  in  not  being  precipit- 
able  from  alkaline  solutions  by  acetic  acid,  or  in  being  readily 
soluble  in  excess  of  that  acid.  One  of  these  (ovo-mucoid)  is 
found  in  white  of  egg,  and  others  (pseudo-mucin  and  paramucin) 
are  occasionally  found  in  dropsical  eifusions. 

Dr.  Pavy  has  shown  that  a  9mall  quantity  of  a  similar  carbo- 
hydrate can  be  split  off  from  various  other  proteids,  which  we 
have  already  classified  as  simple  proteids. 
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3.  NxjCLEiNs  AND  NucLBo-PROTBiDs.  These  are  compounds  of 
proteid  with  a  complex  organic  acid  called  nucleic  acid,  which 
contains  phosphorus. 

Nuoleo-proteids. — Compounds  of  proteids  with  nuclein. 
They  are  found  in  the  nuclei  and  protoplasm  of  cells.  Casei- 
nogen  of  milk  and  vitellin  of  egg-yolk  are  similar  substances. 
In  physical  characters  they  often  closely  simulate  mucin ;  in  fact, 
the  substance  called  mucin  in  the  bile  is  in  some  animals  a 
nucleo-proteid.  They  may  be  distinguished  from  mucin  by  the 
fact  that  they  yield  on  gastric  digestion  not  only  peptone  but 
also  an  insoluble  residue  of  nuclein  which  is  soluble  in  alkalis, 
is  precipitable  by  acetic  acid  from  such  a  solution,  and  contains  a 
high  percentage  (lo-ii)  of  phosphorus. 

Some  of  the  uucleo-proteids  also  contain  iron,  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  normal  supply  of  iron  to  the  body  is  contained  in  the 
nucleo-proteids,  or  heematogens  (Bunge),  of  plant  and  animal  cells. 

The  relationship  of  nucleo-proteids  to  the  coagulation  of  the 
blood  is  described  in  the  next  chapter. 

Nucleo-proteids  may  be  prepared  from  cellular  structures  like 
testis,  thymus,  kidney,  <fec.,  by  two  methods : — 

1.  Wooldridge^s  method, — The  organ  is  minced  and  soaked  in 
water  for  twenty-four  hours.  Acetic  acid  added  to  the  aqueous 
extract  precipitates  the  nucleo-proteid,  or,  as  Wooldridge  called 
it,  tissue  fibrinogen,  * 

2.  Sodium  chloride  method. — The  minced  organ  is  ground  up 
in  a  mortar  with  solid  sodium  chloride ;  the  resulting  viscous 
mass  is  poured  into  excess  of  distilled  water,  and  the  nucleo- 
proteid  rises  in  strings  to  the  top  of  the  water. 

The  solvent  usually  employed  for  a  nucleo-proteid,  whichever 
method  it  is  prepared  by,  is  a  i  per  cent  solution  of  sodium 
carbonate. 

Nuclein  is  the  chief  constituent  of  cell-nuclei.  Its  physical 
characters  are  somewhat  like  those  of  mucin,  but  it  differs 
chemically  in  its  high  percentage  of  phosphorus.  It  is  identical 
with  the  chromatin  of  histologists  (see  p.  11).  On  decomposi- 
tion, it  yields  an  organic  acid  called  nucleic  acid,  together  with 
a  variable  amount  of  proteid.  In  the  nucleus  which  composes 
the  head  of  a  spermatozoon  proteid  is  practically  absent.  Nucleic 
acid  on  decomposition  yields  phosphoric  acid  and  various  bases 
of  the  xanthine  group.  Some  forms  of  nuclein,  called  pseudo- 
nuclein,  such  as  are  obtained  from  casein  and  vitellin,  differ 
from  the  true  nucleins  in  not  yielding  these  xanthine  com- 
pounds, or,  as  they  are  sometimes  termed,  alloxuric  or  purine 
bases.     The   purine  bases  are  closely  allied  chemically  to  uric 
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acid,  and  we  shall  have  to  consider  them  again  in  relation  to 
that  substance. 

The  following  diagrammatic  way  of  representing  the  decom- 
position of  nucleo-proteid  will  assist  the  student  in  remembering 
the  inter-relationships  of  these  substances. 

Nucleo-proteid 


Proteid  Nuclein 


Proteid  Nucleic  acid 


Phosphoric  acid         Purine  bases        Other  imperfectly 

known  substances. 

C.  Albuminoids. 

The  albuminoids  are  a  group  of  substances  which,  though 
similar  to  the  proteids  in  many  particulars,  differ  from  them  in 
certain  other  points.  The  principal  members  of  the  group  are 
the  following : — 

CoUageiiy  the  substance  of  which  the  white  fibres  of  connective- 
tissue  are  composed.  Some  observers  regard  it  as  the  anhydride 
of  gelatin.     In  bone  it  is  often  called  ossein. 

Gelatin. — This  substance  is  produced  by  boiling  collagen  with 
water.  It  possesses  the  peculiar  property  of  setting  into  a  jelly 
when  a  solution  made  with  hot  water  cools.  It  gives  most  of 
the  proteid  colour  tests.  Many  observers  stiate,  however,  that  it 
contains  no  sulphur.  On  digestion  it  is  like  proteid  converted 
into  peptone-like  substances,  and  is  readily  absorbed.  Though  it 
will  replace  in  diet  a  certain  quantity  of  proteid,  acting  as  what 
is  called  a  '  proteid-sparing '  food,  it  cannot  altogether  take  the 
place  of  proteid  as  a  food.  Animals  fed  on  gelatin  instead  of 
proteid  waste  rapidly. 

Chondrin,  the  very  similar  substance  obtained  from  hyaline 
cartilage,  is  a  mixture  of  gelatin  with  mucinoid  materials. 

Elastin. — This  is  the  substance  of  which  the  yellow  or  elastic 
fibres  of  connective-tissue  are  composed.  It  is  a  very  insoluble 
material.  The  sarcolemma  of  muscular  fibres  and  certain  base- 
ment membranes  are  very  similar. 

Keratin,  or  homy  material,  is  the  substance  found  in  the 
surface  layers  of  the  epidermis,  in  hairs,  nails,  hoofs,  and  horns. 

K.P.  D  D 
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It  is  very  insoluble,  and  chiefly  diflfei's  from  proteids  in  its  high 
percentage  of  sulphur.  A  similar  substance,  called  neurokeratin, 
is  found  in  neuroglia  and  nerve  fibres.  In  this  connection  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  epidermis  and  the  nervous  system  are 
both  formed  from  the  same  layer  of  the  embryo — the  epiblast 

Chitin  and  similar  substances  found  in  the  exoskeleton  of 
many  invertebrates. 

D.  The  Protamines. 

Protamines. — These  are  basic  substances  which  are  combined 
with  nuclein  in  the  heads  of  the  spermatozoa  of  certain  fishes 
(salmon,  sturgeon,  &c,).  They  resemble  proteids  in  many  of 
their  characters ;  e,g.f  they  give  Piotrowski's  reaction  and  some  of 
the  other  tests  for  proteids.  They  are  regarded  by  Kossel  as 
the  simplest  proteids.  By  decomposition  in  various  ways  they 
yield  bases  containing  six  atoms  of  carbon,  and  called  in  con- 
sequence the  hexone  bases ;  the  bases  are  named  l^^sine,  argiuine, 
and  histidine.  The  following  equation  represents  the  decom- 
position of  the  protamine  prepared  from  salmon  roe : — 

CsoHctNi  A  +  4H2O  =  CeH^NsOa  +  3C6Hi4N40a  +  CeH^N  A 

[Protamine]  [Histidine]  [Arginine]  [Lymne] 

The  more  complex  proteids  and  albuminoids  yield  these  bases 
also ;  therefore  Kossel  considers  that  all  these  substances  contain 
a  protamine  nucleus.  The  more  complex  proteids,  however, 
yield  many  other  products  of  decomposition  in  addition  to  these 
bases,  such  as  leucine  and  tyrosine. 

The  Folarimeter. 

This  instrument  is  one  by  means  of  which  the  action  of  various  substances 
on  the  plane  of  polarised  light  can  be  observed  and  measured. 

Most  of  the  carbohydrates  are  dextro-rotatory. 

All  the  proteids  are  levo-rotatory. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  the  instrument ;  these  can  only  be  properly 
studied  in  a  practical  class,  and  all  one  can  do  here  is  to  state  briefly 
the  principles  on  which  they  are  constructed. 

Suppose  one  is  shooting  arrows  at  a  fence  made  up  of  narrow  vertical 
palings :  suppose  also  that  the  arrows  are  flat  like  the  laths  of  a  Venetian 
blind.  If  the  arrows  are  shot  vertically  they  will  pass  easily  through 
the  gaps  between  the  palings,  but  if  they  are  shot  horizontally  they  will  be 
unable  to  pass  through  at  all.  This  rough  illustration  will  help  us  in  under- 
standing what  is  meant  by  polarised  light.  Ordinary  light  is  produced  by 
the  undulations  of  aether  occurring  iu  all  directions  at  right  angles  to  the 
path  of  propagation  of  the  wave.  Polarised  light  is  product  by  undulations 
in  one  plane  only  ;  we  may  compare  it  to  our  flat  arrows. 

In  a  polarimeter,  there  is  at  one  end  of  the  instrument  a  NicoVs  prism, 
which  is  made  of  Iceland  spar.  This  polarises  the  light  which  passes 
through  it ;  it  is  called  the  polariser.    At  the  other  end  of  the  instrument 
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is  another  called  the  analyser.  Between  the  two  is  a  tube  which  can 
be  filled  with  fluid.  If  the  analyser  is  parallel  to  the  polariser  the  light  will 
pass  through  to  the  eye  of  the  observer.  But  if  the  analyser  is  at  right 
angles  to  the  polariser  it  is  like  the  flat  arrows  hitting  horizontally  the 
vertical  palings  of  the  fence,  and  there  is  darkness.  At  intci mediate  angles 
there  will  be  iniermediatc  degiees  of  illumination. 

If  the  analyser  aud  polariser  are  parallel  and  the  intermediate  tube  filled 
with  water,  the  light  will  pass  as  usual,  because  water  has  no  action  on  the 
plane  of  polarised  light.  But  if  the  water  contains  sugar  or  some  *  optically 
active '  substance  in  solution  the  plane  is  twisteil  in  one  direction  or  the 
other  according  as  the  substance  is  dextro-  or  levo-rotatory.  The  amount 
of  rotation  is  measured  by  the  number  of  angles  through  which  the  anaylser 
has  to  be  turned  in  order  to  obtain  the  full  illumination.  This  will  vary 
with  the  length  of  the  tube  and  the  strength  of  the  solution. 

Ferments. 

The  word  fermentation  was  first  Applied  to  the  change  of 
sugar  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid  by  means  of  yeast.  The 
evolution  of  carbonic  acid  causes  frothing 
and  bubbling;  hence  the  term  *  fermenta- 
tion.' The  agent,  yeast,  which  produces  this, 
is  called  the  ferment.  Microscopic  investiga- 
tion shows  that  yeast  is  composed  of  minute 
rapidly-growing  unicellular  organisms  (torulse) 
belonging  to  the  fungus  group  of  plants. 

The  souring  of  milk,  the  transformation  of 
urea  into  ammonium  carbonate  in  decompos- 
ing urine,  and  the  formation  of  vinegar  (acetic      ^-  338-— Ceii«  of  the 

T,v-  iti  1  11.1  yeaat  plant  in  prooess 

acid)  from  alcohol    are    brought  about   by        ofbndding. 
very  similar  organisms.     The  complex  scries 
of  changes  known  as  putrefaction,  which  are  accompanied  by  the 
formation  of  malodorous  gases,  and  w^hich  are  produced  by  the 
various  forms  of  bacteria,  also  come  into  the  same  category. 

That  the  change  or  fermentation  is  produced  by  these 
organisms  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  occurs  only  when  the 
organisms  are  present,  and  stops  when  they  are  removed  or 
killed  by  a  high  temperature  or  by  certain  substances  (carbolic 
acid,  mercuric  chloride,  <bc.)  called  antiseptics. 

The  '  germ  theory '  of  disease  explains  the  infectious  diseases 
by  considering  that  the  change  in  the  system  is  of  the  nature  of 
fermentation,  and,  like  the  others  we  have  mentioned,  produced 
by  microbes;  the  transference  of  the  bacteria  or  their  spores 
from  one  person  to  another  constitutes  infection.  The  poisons 
produced  by  the  growing  bacteria  appear  to  be  either  alkaloidal 
(ptomaines)  or  proteid  in  nature.  The  existence  of  poisonous 
proteids  is  a  very  remarkable  thing,  as  no  chemical  differences 
can  be  shown  to  exist  between  them  aud  those  which  are  not 
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poisonous,  but  which  are  useful  as  foods.  The  most  virulent 
poison  in  existence,  namely  snake  poison,  is  a  proteid  of  the 
proteose  class. 

There  is  another  class  of  chemical  transformations  which  differ 
very  considerably  from  all  of  these.  They,  however,  resemble 
these  fermentations  in  the  fact  that  they  occur  independently  of 
any  apparent  change  in  the  agents  that  produce  them.  The 
agents  that  produce  them  are  not  living  organisms,  but  chemical 
substances,  the  result  of  the  activity  of  living  cells.  The 
change  of  starch  into  sugar  by  the  ptyalin  of  the  saliva  is  an 
instance. 

Ferments  may  therefore  be  divided  into  two  classes : — 

1.  The  organised  ferments — torulse,  bacteria,  &c. 

2.  The  unorganised  ferments,  or  enzymes — like  ptyalin. 
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Vig.  j39.— Types  of  micro-organimnii.  a,  microcooci  arranged  singly ;  in  twos,  diplooooci— 
if  all  the  microcooci  at  a  were  grouped  together  they  would  be  called  Htaphylooocd— 
and  in  fours,  etarcinffi ;  b,  micrococci  in  chainn,  streptococci ;  c  and  d,  bacilli  of  various 
kinds  (one  is  represented  with  flagellum) ;  e,  Tarious  forms  of  spirilla ;  /,  spores,  either 
free  or  in  bacilli. 

Each  may  be  again  subdivided  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
chemical  change  produced. 

In  digestion,  the  study  of  which  we  shall  soon  be  commencing, 
it  is  the  unorganised  ferments  with  the  action  of  which  we  have 
chiefly  to  deal. 

The  unorganised  ferments  may  be  classified  as  follows : — 

(a)  Amylolytic — those  which  change  amyloses  (starch,  glyco- 
gen) into  sugars.     Examples  :  ptyalin,  diastase,  amylopsin. 

(b)  Proteolytic — those  which  change  proteids  into  proteoses 
and  peptones.     Examples  :  pepsin,  trypsin. 

(c)  Steatolytic — those  which  split  fats  into  fatty  acids  and 
glycerin.     An  example,  steapsin,  is  found  in  pancreatic  juice. 

(d)  Inversive — those  which  convert  saccharoses  (cane  sugar, 
maltose,  lactose)  into  glucose.  Examples :  invertin  of  intestinal 
juice  and  of  yeast  cells. 
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(e)  Coagulative — those  which  convert  soluble  into  insoluble 
proteids.     Examples :  rennet,  fibrin  ferment,  myosin  ferment. 

Most  ferment  actions  are  hydrolytic — i.e.,  water  is  added  to 
the  material  acted  on,  which  then  splits  into  new  materials. 
This  is  seen  by  the  following  examples : — 

1.  Conversion  of  cellulose  into  carbonic  acid  and  marsh  gas 
(methane)  by  putrefactive  organisms — 

(CeHio05)n  +  nH^O  =  3uC0j  +  3nCH^ 

[Cellulose]         [Water]      [Carbonic     [MeUiane] 

acid] 

2.  Inversion  of  cane  sugar  by  the  unorganised  ferment 
invertin — 

CijHjgOji  +  HjO  =  CgHijOg + CgHjgOg 

[Dane  sugar]     [Water]    [Dextrose]       [LevuloM] 

A  remarkable  fact  concerning  the  ferments  is  that  the  sub- 
stances they  produce  in  time  put  a  stop  to  their  activity ;  thus, 
in  the  case  of  the  organised  ferments,  the  alcohol  produced  by 
yeast,  the  phenol,  cresol,  &C.,  produced  by  putrefactive  organisms 
from  proteids,  first  stop  the  growth  of  and  ultimately  kill  the 
organisms  which  produce  them.  In  the  case  of  the  enzymes 
also  the  products  of  their  activity  hinder  and  finally  stop 
their  action,  but  on  the  removal  of  these  products  the  ferments 
resume  work. 

This  fact  suggested  to  Croft  Hill  the  question  whether  ferments 
will  act  in  the  reverse  manner  to  their  usual  action  :  and  in  the 
case  of  one  ferment,  at  any  rate,  he  finds  this  to  be  the  case. 
Inverting  ferments,  as  we  have  just  seen,  usually  convert  a 
disaccharide  into  monosaccharides.  One  of  these  inverting 
ferments,  called  maltasf,  converts  maltose  into  dextrose.  If, 
however,  the-  ferment  is  allowed  to  act  on  strong  solutions  of 
dextrose,  it  converts  a  small  proportion  of  that  sugar  back  into 
maltose  again. 

Ferments  act  best  at  a  temperatui'e  of  about  40°  C.  Their 
activity  is  stopped,  but  the  ferments  are  not  destroyed,  by  cold  ; 
it  is  stopped  and  the  ferments  killed  by  too  great  heat.  A 
certain  amount  of  moisture  and  oxygen  is  also  necessary ;  there 
are,  however,  certain  micro-organisms  that  act  without  free 
oxygen,  and  are  called  anaerobic  in  contradistinction  to  those 
which  require  oxygen,  and  are  called  aerobic. 

The  chemical  nature  of  the  enzymes,  or  unorganised  ferments, 
is  very  diflBcult  to  investigate;  they  are  substances  that  elude 
the  grasp  of  the  chemist  to  a  great  extent.     So  far,  however. 
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research  has  taught  us  that  they  are  either  proteid  in  nature  or 
are  substances  closely  allied  to  the  proteids. 

The  distinction  between  organised  ferments  and  enzymes  is 
more  apparent  than  real ;  for  the  micro-organisms  exert  their 
action  by  enzymes  that  they  secrete.  By  crushing  yeast  cells 
Buchner  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  them  an  enzyme  that 
produces  alcoholic  fermentation. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

THE  BLOOD. 


The  blood  is  the  fluid  medium  by  means  of  which  all  the 
tissues  of  the  body  are  directly  or  indirectly  nourished;  by 
means  of  it  also  such  of  the  materials  resulting  from  the 
metabolism  of  the  tissues  which  are  of  no  further  use  in  the 
economy  are  carried  to  the  excretory  organs  to  be  removed  from 
the  body.  It  is  a  somewhat  viscid  fluid,  and  in  man  and  in  all 
other  vertebrate  animals,  with  the  exception  of  two,*  is  red  in 
colour.  The  exact  shade  of  red  is  variable  ;  that  taken  from  the 
arteries,  from  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  and  from  the  pulmonary 
veins  is  of  a  bright  scarlet  hue ;  that  obtained  from  the  systemic 
veins,  from  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  and  from  the  pulmonary 
artery  is  of  a  much  darker  colour.  At  first  sight  the  red  colour 
appears  to  belong  to  the  whole  mass  of  blood,  but  on  further 
examination  this  is  found  not  to  be  the  case.  In  reality  blood 
consists  of  an  almost  colourless  fluid,  called  plasma  or  liquor 
sanguinis,  in  which  are  suspended  numerous  blood  corpuscles, 
which  are,  for  the  most  part,  coloured,  and  it  is  to  their  presence 
in  the  fluid  that  the  red  colour  of  the  blood  is  due. 

Even  when  examined  in  very  thin  layers,  blood  is  opdque,  on 
account  of  the  different  refractive  powers  possessed  by  its  two 
constituents,  viz.,  the  plasma  and  the  corpuscles.  On  treatment 
with  ether,  w^ater,  and  other  reagents,  however,  it  becomes  trans- 
parent and  assumes  a  lake  colour,  in  consequence  of  the  colouring 
matter  of  the  corpuscles  having  been  discharged  into  the  plasma. 
The  average  specific  gravity  of  blood  at  15°  C.  (60°  F.)  varies 
from  1055  to  1062.  A  rapid  and  useful  method  of  estimating 
the  specific  gravity  of  blood  was  invented  by  Roy.     Drops  of  blood 


*  The  amphwjpus  and  the  lejftocephalui. 
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are  takeu  and  allowed  to  fall  into  fluids  of  known  specific  gravity. 
When  the  drop  neither  rises  nor  sinks  in  the  fluid  it  is  taken  to 
be  of  the  same  specific  gravity  as  that  of  the  standard  fluid.  The 
reaction  of  blood  is  faintly  alkaline  and  the  taste  saltish.  Its 
temperature  varies  slightly,  the  average  being  37*8°  C.  (100°  F.). 
The  blood  stream  is  warmed  by  passing  through  the  muscles, 
nerve  centres,  and  glands,  but  is  somewhat  cooled  on  traversing 
the  capillaries  of  the  skin.  Recently  drawn  blood  has  a  distinct 
odour,  which  in  many  cases  is  characteristic  of  the  animal  from 
which  it  has  been  taken.  It  may  be  further  developed  by  adding 
to  blood  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  and  water. 

Quantity  of  the  Blood. — The  quantity  of  blood  in  any 
animal  under  normal  conditions  bears  a  fairly  constant  relation  to 
the  body-weight.  The  methods  employed  for  estimating  it  are 
not  so  simple  as  might  at  first  -sight  have  been  thought.  For 
example,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  get  any  accurate  information 
on  the  point  from  the  amount  obtained  by  rapidly  bleeding  an. 
animal  to  death,  for  then  an  indefinite  quantity  would  remain  in 
the  vessels;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  would  it  be  possible  to 
obtain  a  correct  estimate  by  less  rapid  bleeding,  as,  since  life 
would  be  more  prolonged,  time  would  be  allowed  for  the  passage 
into  the  blood  of  lymph  from  the  lymphatic  vessels  and  from 
the  tissues.  In  the  former  case,  therefore,  we  should  under- 
estimate, and  in  the  latter  over-estimate,  the  total  amount  of  the 
blood.  \ 

Of  the  several  methods  which  have  been  employed  the  most 
accurate  is  the  following.  A  small  quantity  of  blood  is  taken 
from  an  animal  by  venesection  ;  it  is  defibrinated  and  measured, 
and  used  to  make  standard  solutions  of  blood.  The  animal  is 
then  rapidly  bled  to  death,  and  the  blood  which  escapes  is 
collected.  The  blood-vessels  are  next  washed  out  with  saline 
solution  until  the  washings  are  no  longer  coloured,  and  these  are 
added  to  the  previously  withdrawn  blood ;  lastly  the  whole 
animal  is  finely  minced  with  saline  solution.  The  fluid  obtained 
from  the  miucings  is  carefully  filtered  and  added  to  the  diluted 
blood  previously  obtained,  and  the  whole  is  measured.  The  next 
step  in  the  process  is  the  comparison  of  the  colour  of  the  diluted 
blood  with  that  of  standard  solutions  of  blood  and  water  of  a 
known  strength,  until  it  is  discovered  to  what,  standard  solution 
the  diluted  blood  corresponds.  As  the  amount  of  blood  in  the 
corresponding  standard  solution  is  known,  as  well  as  the  total 
quantity  of  diluted  blood  obtained  from  the  animal,  it  is  easy  to 
calculate  the  absolute  amount  of  blood  which  the  latter  contained, 
and  to  this  is  added  the  small  amount  which  was  withdrawn   to 
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make  the  standard  solutions.  This  gives  the  total  amount  of 
blood  which  the  animal  contained.  It  is  contrasted  with  the 
weight  of  the  animal,  previously  known. 

The  result  of  many  experiments  shows  that  the  quantity  of  blood 
in  various  animals  averages  tt  to  -jL  of  the  total  body-weight 

An  estimate  of  the  quantity  in  man  which  corresponded  nearly 
with  this  proportion  has  been  more  than  once  made  from  the 
following  data.  A  criminal  was  weighed  before  and  after  decapi- 
tation ;  the  difference  in  the  weight  represented  the  quantity  of 
blood  which  escaped.  The  blood-vessels  of  the  head  and  trunk 
were  then  washed  out  by  the  injection  of  water  until  the  fluid 
which  escaped  had  only  a  pale  red  or  straw  colour.  This  fluid 
was  then  also  weighed  ;  and  the  amount  of  blood  which  it  repre- 
sented was  calculated  by  comparing  the  proportion  of  solid  matter 
contained  in  it  with  that  of  the  first  blood  which  escaped  on 
decapitation.  Two  experiments  of  this  kind  gave  the  same 
results.     (Weber  and  Lehmann.) 

Haldane  and  Lorrain  Smith  have  recently  investigated  the 
question  by  another  method.  A  man  breathes  a  certain  measured 
volume  of  carbonic  oxide ;  the  percentage  saturation  of  the  hemo- 
globin is  then  determined  in  a  drop  of  blood  colorimetrically ; 
from  this,  the  total  capacity  of  the  subject's  blood  for  absorbing 
carbonic  oxide  can  easily  be  calculated ;  this  is  the  same  as  the 
*  oxygen  capacity.'  The  total  volume  of  the  blood  is  then 
calculated  from  the  total  arid  percentage  oxygen  capacities,  and 
the  total  weight  obtained  by  multiplying  the  volume  by  the 
specific  gravity  (about  1*055).  'l^l^cse  experiments  show  that  the 
commonly  accepted  estimate  of  the  mass  of  the  blood  is  too 
high ;  the  average  in  fourteen  healthy  adults  was  ^  of  the 
body  weight. 

CoagtQation  of  the  Blood. 

One  of  the  most  characteristic  properties  which  the  blood 
possesses  is  that  of  clotting  or  coagxdating.  This  phenomenon 
may  be  observed  under  the  most  favourable  conditions  in  blood 
which  has  been  drawn  into  an  open  vessel.  In  about  two  or  three 
minutes,  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  air,  the  surface  of 
the  fluid  is  seen  to  become  semi-solid  or  jelly-like^  and  this  change 
takes  place  in  a  minute  or  two  afterwards  at  the  sides  of  the 
vessel  in  which  it  is  contained,  and  then  extends  throughout  the 
entire  mass.  The  time  which  is  occupied  in  these  changes  is 
about  eight  or  nine  minutes.  The  solid  mass  is  of  exactly  the 
same  volume  as  the  previously  liquid  blood,  and  adheres  so  closely 
to  the  sides  of  the  containing  vessel  that  if  the  latter  is  inverted 
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none  of  its  contents  escape.  The  solid  mass  is  the  crassamentunij 
or  clot  If  the  clot  is  watched  for  a  few  minutes^  drops  of  a 
light  straw-coloured  fluid,  the  9erum,  may  be  seen  to  make  their 
appearance  on  the  surface,  and,  as  they  become  more  and  more 
numerous,  to  run  together,  forming  a  complete  superficial  stratum 
above  the  solid  clot.  At  the  same  time  the  fluid  begins  to 
transude  at  the  sides  and  at  the  undcr-surface  of  the  clot,  which  in 
the  course  of  an  hour  or  two  floats  in  the  liquid.  The  flrst  drops 
of  serum  appear  on  the  surface  about  eleven  or  twelve  minutes 
after  the  blood  has  been  drawn  ;  and  the  fluid  continues  to 
transude  for  from  thirty-six  to  forty-eight  hours. 

The  clotting  of  blood  is  due  to  the  development  in  it  of  a  sub- 
stance called  ^6rtm,  which  appears  as  a  mesh  work  (tig.  340)  of 


Fig.  340. — ^Betioulmn  of  fibrin,  from  a  drop  of   human  blood,  after  ttwitanent  with 
rowiniTln.    The  entangled  oorpuDclee  are  not  seen.    (Ranvier.) 

fine  fibrils.  This  meshwork  entangles  and  encloses  within  itself 
the  blood  corpuscles.  The  first  clot  formed,  therefore,  includes 
the  whole  of  the  constituents  of  the  blood  in  an  apparently  solid 
mass,  but  soon  the  fibrinous  meshwork  begins  to  contract,  and  the 
serum  which  does  not  belong  to  the  clot  is  squeezed  out.  When 
the  whole  of  the  serum  has  transuded  the  clot  is  found  to  be 
smaller,  but  firmer  and  harder,  as  it  is  now  made  up  chiefly  of 
fibrin  and  blood  corpuscles.  Thus  coagulation  re-arranges  the 
constituents  of  the  blood  ;  liquid  blood  is  made  up  of  plasma 
and  blood  corpuscles,  and  clotted  blood  of  serum  and  clot. 

Fibrin  is  formed  from  the  plasm6^  and  may  be  obtained  free 
from  corpuscles  when  blood-plasma  is  allowed  to  clot,  the  corpuscles 
having  previously  been  removed.  It  may  be  also  obtained  from 
blood  by  whipping  it  with  a  bunch  of  twigs ;  the  fibrin  adheres 
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to  the  twigs  and  entangles  but  few  corpuscles.  These  may  be 
removed  by  washing  with  water.  Serum  is  plasma  minus  fibrin. 
The  relation  of  plasma,  serum,  and  clot  can  be  seen  at  a  glance  in 
the  following  scheme  of  the  constituents  of  the  blood  : — 


/Plasma    ^^^''''°' 
/riasma     ^Yihnn^ 


Blood 


J 


.Clot 


Corpuscles 


It  may  be  roughly  stated  that  in  loo  parts  by  weight  of  blood 
60-65  P^^i^  consist  of  plasma  and  35-40  of  corpuscles. 

The  intfy  coat  is  seen  when  blood  coagulates  slowly,  as  in 
horse's  blood.  The  red  corpuscles  sink  more  rapidly  than  the 
white,  and  the  upper  stratum  of  the  clot  (buify  coat)  consists 
mainly  of  fibrin  and  white  corpuscles. 

Coagulation  is  hastened  by — 

T.  A  temperature  a  little  over  that  of  the  body. 

2.  Contact  with  foreign  matter. 

3.  Injury  to  the  vessel  walls. 

4.  Agitation. 

5.  Addition  of  calcium  salts. 
Coagulation  is  hindered  or  prevented  by — 

1.  A  low  temperature.  In  a  vessel  cooled  by  ice,  coagulation 
may  be  prevented  for  an  hour  or  more. 

2.  The  addition  of  a  large  quantity  of  neutral  salts  like  sodium 
sulphate  or  magnesium  sulphate. 

3.  Contact  with  the  living  vascular  walls. 

4.  Contact  with  oil. 

5.  Addition  of  oxalates.  These  precipitate  the  calcium  necessary 
for  coagulation  as  insoluble  calcium  oxalate. 

6.  Injection  of  commercial  peptone  (which  consists  chiefly  of 
proteoses)  into  the  circulation  of  the  living  animal. 

7.  Addition  of  leech  extract.  This  acts  in  virtue  of  a  proteose 
it  contains. 

The  theory  generally  received  which  accounts  best  for  the 
coagulation  of  the  blood  is  that  of  Hammarsten,  and  it  may  be 
briefly  stated  as  follows  : — 

When  blood  is  in  the  vessels  one  of  the  constituents  of  the  plasma,  a 
proteid  of  the  globulin  class  coiled  JibHnogen,  exists  in  a  soluble  form,. 

When  the  blood  is  shed  the  fibrinogen  molecule  is  split  into  Uoo 
parts  :  one  part  is  a  globulin,  which  remains  in  solution ;  the  other 
is  the  insoluble  material  fibrin. 
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This  change  is  brought  ahout  by  the  activity  of  a  special 
unorganised  ferment  called  the  fibrin-ferment  or  thrombin. 

This  ferment  does  not  exist  in  healthy  blood  contained  in  healthy 
blood-vesselsy  but  is  one  of  the  products  of  the  disintegration  of  the 
white  corpuscles  and  blood  tablets  that  occurs  when  the  blood  leaves 
the  vessels  or  comes  into  contact  with  foreign  matter. 

To  this  it  may  be  added,  as  the  result  of  recent  research,  that 
a  soluble  calcium  salt  is  essential  for  the  formation  of  the 
ferment ;  that  the  fibrin-ferment  belongs  to  the  class  of  nucleo- 
proteids ;  that  other  nucleo-proteids  (Wooldridge's  tissue-fibrino- 
gens)  obtained  from  most  of  the  cellular  organs  of  the  body 
produce  intravascular  clotting  when  injected  into  the  circulation 
of  a  living  animal. 

The  substance  which  is  converted  into  fibrin-ferment  or  thrombin 
by  the  action  of  a  calcium  salt  may  be  conveniently  termed 
prothrombin. 

The  process  of  fibrin  formation  may  therefore  be  represented  in 
the  following  tabular  way  : — 

In  the  plasma  a  proteid  substance  From  the  colourless  corpuscles  a 

existSf  called —  nucleo-proteid  is  shed  out,  called — 

FiBRiKooEN.  Prothrombin. 

I  By  the  action  of  calcium  salts 

prothrombin     is     converted     into 
fibrin-ferment,  or 

Thrombin. 


Thrombin  acts  on  fibrinogen  in  such  a  way  that  two  new  substances  are 

formed.  • 


One  of  these  is  unimportant,  viz.  The    other    is    important,    viz. 

a  globulin  which  remains  in  solution.        Fibrin,  which  entangles  the  cor- 
Its  amount  is  very  small.  puscles  and  so  forms  the  Clot. 


The  Plasma   and   Serum. 

The  liquid  in  which  the  corpuscles  float  may  be  obtained  by 
employing  one  or  other  of  the  methods  already  described  for 
preventing  the  blood  from  coagulating.  The  corpuscles,  being 
heavy,  sink,  and  the  stipernatant  plasma  can  then  be  removed  by 
a  pipette  or  siphon,  or  more  thoroughly  by  the  use  of  a  centrifugal 
machine  (see  fig.  341). 

On  counteracting  the  influence  which  has  prevented  the  blood 
from  coagulating  the  plasma  then  itself  coagulates.     Thus  plasma 
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obtained  by  the  use  of  cold  clotB  on  warming  t^ottj ;  plasnia 
which  has  been  decalcified  by  the  actiou.oF  a  soluble  oxalate  clots 
oa  the  addition  of  a  calcium  salt ;  plasma  obtained  by  tha  use  of 
a  strong  solution  of  salt  coi^^ulates  when  this  is  diluted  by  the 
addition  of  water,  the  addition  of  fibrin-femient  being  necessary 
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in  moat  cases;  where  coagulation  occurs  without  the  addition 
of  fihrin-ferment  no  doubt  some  is  present  from  tlie  partial 
disintegration  of  the  corpuscles  which  has  already  occurred. 
Pericardial  and  hydrocele  fluids  resemble  pure  plasma  very  closely 
in  composition.  As  a  rule,  however,  they  contain  few  or  no  white 
ooipuscles,  and  do  not  clot  spontaneously,  but  after  the  addition 
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of  fibrin-ferment,  or  liquids  like  serum  that  contain  fibrin-ferment^ 
they  always  yield  fibrin. 

Pure  plasma  may  be  obtained  from  horse's  veins  by  what  is 
known  as  the  *  living  test-tube  '  experiment.  If  the  jugular  vein 
is  ligatured  in  two  places  so  as  to  include  a  quantity  of  blood 
within  it,  then  removed  from  the  animal  and  hung  in  a  cool  place, 
the  blood  will  not  clot  for  many  hours.  The  corpuscles  settle, 
and  the  supernatant  plasma  can  be  removed  with  a  pipette. 

The  plasma  is  alkaline,  yellowish  in  tint,  and  its  specific  gravity 
is  about  1026  to  1029.      1000  parts  of  plasma  contain  : — 

Water 902*90 

Solids 97'io 

Proteids :  i,  yield  of  fibrin       .        .        .  4-05 

2,  other  proteids .        .        .    .  78*84 

Extractives  (Indading  fat)              .        .  5*66 

Inorganic  salts 8*55 

In  round  numbers,  plasma  contains  10  per  cent,  of  solids,  of 
which  8  are  proteid  in  nature.  Note,  however,  the  comparatively 
small  yield  of  fibrin. 

Serum  contains  the  same  three  classes  of  constituents — pro- 
teids, extractives,  and  salts.  The  extractives  and  salts  are  the 
same  in  both  liquids.  The  proteids  are  difierent,  as  is  shown  in 
the  following  table  : — 

Proteids  of  Plasma,  Proteidt  of  Strum. 

Fibrinogen.  Serum  globulin. 

Serum  globulin.  Serum  albumin. 

Serum  albumin.  Fibrin-ferment. 

The  gases  of  plasma  and  serum  are  small  quantities  of  oxygen, 
nitrogen,  and  carbonic  acid.  The  greater  part  of  the  oxygen  of 
the  blood  is  combined  in  the  red  corpuscles  with  heemoglobin  ; 
the  carbonic  acid  is  chiefly  combined  as  carbonates.  The  gases 
of  the  blood  have  already  been  considered  under  Respiration  (see 

P*  377). 

We  may  now  study  one  by  one  the  various  constituents  of  the 
plasma  and  serum. 

A.  Proteids. — Filn^inogen,  This  is  the  substance  acted  on  by 
fibrin-ferment.  It  yields,  under  this  action,  an  insoluble  product 
called  jil/rin  and  a  soluble  proteid  of  the  globulin  class. 

Fibrinogen  is  a  globulin.  It  differs  from  serum  globulin,  and 
may  be  separated  from  it,  by  making  use  of  the  fact  that  half- 
saturation  with  sodium  chloride  precipitates  it.  It  coagulates  by 
heat  at  the  low  temperature  of  56°  C. 

Serum  globulin  and  serum  albumin. — These  substances  exhibit 
the  usual  difierences  already  described  between  albumins  and  globu- 
lins (p.  397).     Both  are  coagulated  by  heat  at  a  little  over  70°  C. 
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They  may  be  separated  by  dialysis  or  the  use  of  neutral  salts.* 
The  readiest  way  to  separate  them  is  to  add  to  the  serum  an 
equal  volume  of  saturated  solution  of  ammonium  sulphate.  This 
is  equivalent  to  semi-saturation,  and  it  precipitates  the  globulin. 
If  magnesium  sulphate  is  used  as  a  precipitant  of  the  globulin 
it  must  be  added  in  the  form  of  crystals,  and  the  mixture  well 
shaken  to  ensure  complete  saturation. 

Serum  globulin  was  formerly  called  fibrinoplastiny  because  it 
was  believed  to  t-ake  some  share  in  fibrin  formation.  It  is  also 
called  paraglohulin.  It  may  be  imperfectly  fH'ecipitated  by 
diluting  scrum  with  twenty  times  its  volume  of  water  and  then 
adding  a  trace  of  acetic  acid,  or  passing  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid 
gas  through  the  diluted  serum. 

Fibrin-ferment, — Schmidt's  method  of  preparing  it  is  to  take 
serum  and  add  excess  of  alcohol.  This  precipitates  all  the 
proteids,  fibrin-ferment  included.  After  some  weeks  the  alcohol 
is  poured  off;  the  serum  globulin  and  serum  albumin  have  been 
by  this  means  rendered  insoluble  in  water  \  an  aqueous  extract  is, 
however,  found  to  contain  fibrin-ferment,  which  is  not  so  easily 
coagulated  by  alcohol  as  the  other  proteids  are. 

B.  Extractives. — These  are  non-nitrogenous  and  nitrogenous. 
The  non-nitrogenous  are  fats,  soaps,  cholesterin,  and  sugar,  the 
nitrogenous  are  urea  (0*02  to  0*04  per  cent.)  and  still  smaller 
quantities  of  uric  acid,  creatine,  creatinine,  xanthine,  and  hypo- 
xan  thine. 

C.  Salts. — The  most  abundant  salt  is  sodium  chloride  ;  it  con- 
stitutes between  60  and  90  per  cent,  of  the  total  mineral  matter. 
Potassium  chloride  is  present  in  much  smaller  amount.  It  consti- 
tutes about  4  per  cent,  of  the  total  ash.  The  other  salts  are 
phosphates  and  sulphates. 

Schmidt  gives  the  following  table  : — 
1000  parts  of  plasma  yield — 

Mineral  matter S'55o 

Chlorine 3*640 

SOs o-iiS 

PjOs 0*191 

Potassium 0*323 

Swlium 3*341 

Calciam  phosphate 0*311 

Magnesium  phosphate 0*222 

The   Blood-Corpiisoles. 

There  are  two  principal  forms  of  corpuscles,  the  red  and  the 
whiie^  or,  as  they  are  now  frequently  named,  the  coloured  and  the 
coUmrlesB,    In  the  moist  state  the  red  corpuscles  form  about  40  per 

*  The  globulin  of  the  serum  precipitated  by  '  salting  out '  really  consists 
of  two  proteids,  one  of  which  is  precipitated  by  dialysis,  and  the  other  is  not. 
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cent,  by  weight  of  the  whole  mass  of  the  blood.  The  proportion 
of  colourless  corpuscles  is  only  as  i  to  500  or  600  of  the  coloured. 
Bed  or  Coloured  Corpuscles. — Human  red  blood  corpuscles 
are  circular  biconcave  discs  with  rounded  edges,  -g-^TnT  ^^^^  ^^ 
diameter  (7/*  to  8ft)  and  ^^^qq  inch,  or  about  2/1,  in  thickness. 
When  viewed  singly  they  appear  of  a  pale  yellowish  tinge  ;  the 
deep  red  colour  which  they  give  to  the  blood  is  observable  in 
them  only  when  they  are  seen  en  fnasse.  They  are  composed 
of  a  colourless,  structureless,  and  transparent  filmy  framework, 
or  stroma,  infiltrated  in  all    parts  by  a   red    colouring   matter 


Fig.   343.  —  Bed    eoipufldea    in    rouleaux. 
The  white  ooipiuofee  are  unoolovired. 


Fig.  34U— Corpueclee  of  the  frog.  The 
central  maae  oonaiBte  of  nackated 
coloured  corpnecleii.  The  othe^o^* 
puaolea  are  two  Tarietiee  of  the 
oolourlew  form. 


termed  hoBmoglobin.  The  stroma  is  elastic,  so  that  as  the  cor- 
puscles circulate  they  admit  of  changes  of  form,  in  adaptation 
to  the  vessels,  and  recover  their  natural  shape  as  soon  as  they 
escape  from  com[)rcs8ion.  The  colouring  matter  uniformly  per- 
vades the  stroma.  The  consistency  of  the  peripheral  part  of  the 
stroma  is  greater  than  that  of  the  more  central  portions;  this 
plays  the  part  of  a  membrane  in  the  processes  of  osmosis  that 
occur  when  water  or  salt  solution  are  added  to  the  corpuscles. 

The  red  corpuscles  have  no  nuclei ;  the  unequal  refraction  of 
transmitted  light  gives  the  appearance  of  a  central  spot,  darker 
or  brighter  than  the  border,  according  as  it  is  viewed  in  or  out 
of  focus.     Their  specific  gravity  is  about  1088. 

The  corpuscles  of  all  mammals,  with  the  exception  of  the 
camel  tribe,  are  circular  and  biconcave.  They  are  generally  very 
nearly  the  size  of  human  red  corpuscles.     They  are  smallest  in 
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Heat. — The  effect  of  heat  up  to  50* — 60"  C.  (120" — 140°  F.)  is  to  cause  the 
formation  of  a  number  of  bud-like  processes  (fig.  349). 

Electricity  causes  the  red  blood -corpuscles  to  become 
crenated,  and  at  length  mulberry-like.  Finally  they  re- 
cover their  round  form  and  become  quite  pale. 


Fig.  34Q.— Effect  of 
heat. 


The  Colourless  Corpuscles. — In  human  blood 
the   white   or   colourless  corpuscles   or  leticocytes 
(when  at  rest)  are  nearly  spherical  masses  of  granu- 
lar protoplasm.     In  all  cases  one  or  more  nuclei  exist  in  each 
corpuscle.     The  size  of  the  corpuscles  varies  considerably,  but 

averages  ^V^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ('^m)  ^^  diameter. 

In  health,  the  proportion  of  white  to  red  corpuscles,  which, 
taking  an  average,  is  about  i  to  500  or  600,  varies  considerably 
even  in  the  course  of  the  same  day.  The  variations  appear  to 
depend  chiefly  on  the  amount  and  probably  also  on  the  kind  of 
food  taken  ;  the  number  of  leucocytes  is  generally  increased  by  a 
meal,  and  diminished  by  fasting.  Also  in  young  persons,  during 
pregnancy,  and  after  great  loss  of  blood,  there  is  a  lai^er  pro- 
portion of  colourless  blood-corpuscles.  In  old  age,  on  the  other 
hand,  their  proportion  is  diminished. 

Varieties, — The  colourless  corpuscles  present  greater  diversities 

Oof  form  than  the  red  ones.  Two  chief  varieties 
are  to  be  seen  in  human  blood  ;  one  of  which 
contains  a  considerable  number  of  coarse  gran- 
ules, and  the  other,  which  is  paler  and  less 
granular,  contains  several  nuclei  united  by  fine 
threads  of  chromatin. 

The  granules  of  these  cells  have  an  affinity 
for  acid,  aniline  dyes  like  eosin.  They  are  there- 
fore spoken  of  as  oxyphile  or  eosinophUe.  The 
large  granules  of  the  coarsely  granular  cells  are 
much  more  deeply  stained  by  eosin  than  the 
granules  of  the  finely  granular  cells.  The  latter 
cells  are  by  far  the  most  numerous ;  the  coarsely 
granular  cells  only  comprise  about  5  per  cent, 
of  the  total  number  of  leucocytes.  In  size  the 
variations  are  great,  for  in  most  specimens  of 
blood  it  is  possible  to  make  out,  in  addition  to 
the  full-sized  varieties,  a  number  of  smaller  cor- 
puscles, consisting  of  a  large  spherical  nucleus 
surrounded  by  a  variable  amount  of  more  or 
less  granular  protoplasm.  These  small  corpus- 
cles are  the  undeveloped  forms  of  the  others,  and  are  derived 
from  the  cells  of  the  lymphatic  glands ;  they  are  called  lympho- 
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cj/lei.  A  fourth  varietj  of  leucocjte  is  the  kyalint  corptiBcle,  in 
the  protoplasm  of  which  there  ore  no  granules.  They  have  a  single 
nucleus.  Very  rarely  baiophUe  cells  {i.e.,  cells  whose  granules 
have  an  affinity  for  basic  aniline  dyes  like  methylene  blue)  are 
found.     The  nucleus  of  all  these  varieties  of  cells  is  basophils. 

Amoaboid  Horement. — The  remarkable  property  of  the 
colourless  corpuscles  of  spontaneously  changing  their  shape  was 
first  demonstrated 'by  Wharton  Jones  in  the  blood  of  the  skate. 
If  a  drop  of  blood  is  examined  with  a  high  power  of  the  micro- 
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scope,  under  conditions  by  which  loss  of  moisture  is  prevented, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  temperature  is  maintained  by  a  warm 
Bt^e  at  about  that  of  the  body,  37°  C.  (98-5°  F.),  the  colourless 
corpuscles  will  be  observed  slowly  to  alter  their  shapes,  and  to 
Bend  out  processes  at  various  parts  of  their  circumference.  The 
amteboid  movement,  which  can  be  demoiiBtrated  in  human  colour- 
less blood-corpuscles,  cau  be  more  readily  seen  in  newt's  blood. 

The  full  consideration  of  amieboid  movement  is  given  on  p.  13. 
An  interesting  variety  of  amceboid  movement  is  tliat  which  leads 
to  the  ingestion  of  foreign  particles.  This  gives  to  the  leucocytes 
their  power  of  taking  in  and  digesting  bacilli  (pka<joey1osii).     The 
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multi-nucleated,  finely  granular  corpuscles  are  the  most  vigorous 
phagocytes.  The  accompanying  figure  illustrates  this;  the  cells 
represented,  however,  are  not  leucocytes,  but  the  large  amoeboid 
cells  found  in  connective  tissues,  especially  in  inflamed  parts. 
(See  also  p.  275.) 

The  process  of  emigration  of  the  leucocytes  is  described  on 
p.  274. 

Action  of  Reagenti  on  the  colourless  corpuscles. — TTaC^r  causes 
the  corpuscles  to  swell  and  their  nuclei  to  become  apparent. 
Acetic  acid  (i  per  cent.)  has  a  similar  action;  it  also  causes  the 
granules  to  aggregate  round  the  nucleus  (flg.  350).  Dilute 
alkalis  produce  swelling  and  bursting  of  the  corpuscles. 

The  Blood-Platelets. 

Besides  the  two  principal  varieties  of  blood-corpuscles,  a  third 
kind  has  been  described  under  the  name  blood-platelets  (Blut- 
pldtchen).  These  are  colourless  disc-shaped  or  irregular  bodies, 
much  smaller  than  red  corpuscles.  Different  views  are  held  as  to 
their  origin.  At  first  they  were  regarded  as  immature  red  cor- 
puscles ;  but  this  view  is  discarded.  They  may  be  disintegrative 
products  of  white  corpuscles ;  some  state  that  they  are  merely  a 
precipitate  of  nucleo-proteid  which  occurs  when  the  plasma  dies 
or  is  cooled.  There  is,  however,  no  doubt  that  they  do  occur  in 
living  blood. 

Bnomeration  of  the  Blood-Oorpnsdes. 

Several  methods  are  employed  for  oounting  the  blood-corpuscles  ;  most  of 
them  depend  upon  the  same  principle,  i.0.,  the  dilution  of  a  minute  volume 
of  blood  with  a  given  volume  of  a  colourless  saline  solution  similar  in 
specific  fn^vity  to  blood  plasma,  so  that  the  size  and  shape  of  the  cor- 
puscles is  altered  as  little  as  possible.  A  minute  quantity  of  the  well- 
mixed  solution  is  then  taken,  examined  under  the  microscope,  either 
in  a  flattened  capillary  tube  (Malassez)  or  in  a  cell  (Hayem  k 
Nachet,  Oowers)  of  known  capacity,  and  the  number  of  corpuscles  in  a 
measured  length  of  the  tube,  or  in  a  given  area  of  the  cell,  is  counted. 
The  length  of  the  tube  and  the  area  of  the  cell  are  ascertained  by  means  of 
a  micrometer  scale  in  the  microscope  ocular;  or  in  the  case  of  Oowers* 
modification,  by  the  division  of  the  cell  area  into  squares  of  known  sise. 
Having  ascertained  the  number  of  corpuscles  in  the  diluted  blood,  it  is 
easy  to  find  out  the  number  in  a  given  volume  of  normal  blood. 

Oowers*  Hemacytometer  consists  of  a  small  pipette  (A),  which,  when 
filled  up  to  a  mark  on  its  stem,  holds  995  cubic  millimetres.  It  is 
furnished  with  an  india-rubber  tube  and  glass  mouth-piece  to  facilitate 
filling  and  emptying;  a  capillaiy  tube  (b)  marked  to  hold  5  cubic 
millimetres,  and  also  furnished  with  an  india-rubber  tube  and  mouth- 
piece ;  a  small  glass  jar  (d)  in  which  the  dilution  of  the  blood  is  performed  ; 
a  glass  stirrer  Ce)  for  mixing  the  blood  and  salt  solution  thoroughly  ;  (F)  a 
needle,  the  length  of  which  can  be  regulated  by  a  screw ;  a  brass  stage 
plate  (c)  carrying  a  glass  slide,  on  which  is  a  cell  one-fifth  of  a  millimetre 
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the  cell,  and  are  resting  on  the  squarcK,  are  counted  in  1c 
number  of  whilecorpusclta  noted.  By  adding  together  tl 
In  ten  (one-teotli  millimetre)  squares,  and,  iia  the  blco.! 
Boltiplring  by  ten  thousand,  the  number  ot  corpnsclea  in  one  cubic  "'(V' 
metre  of  blood  is  obtained.  The  averaue  nnmber  of  eorpuBcles  per  cow c 
millimetre  o(  healthy  blood,  accordio);  to  Vierordt  and  Welcker,  la  5,000,000 
in  adult  men,  and  4,500,000  in  women  ;  tbia  corrtHpomia  to  no  a«rage  ol 
50  and  45  oorpuBclea  respectively  ptr  square  of  Gowi 

A  bnmacytometer  of  another  torni,  and  one  th •  ,      ta 

present  time,  la  known  as  the  Thoma-Zeiss  hEinacylonieter.  It  con  si  sis  01  " 
carefully  graduated  pipette,  in  which  the  dilution  of  the  blood  is  done  ;  thW 
ia  K>  formed  that  theopillarj  stem  hw  a  capacity  equallinft  one-hundredtt 
of  the  bulb  above  it.  If  the  blood  is  drawn  op  •■>  «<=  capillary  tube  to  the 
line  marked  1  (fig.  354)  the  saline  solution  may  afterwa.dB  be  drawn  -^ 
the  stem  to  the  line  101  ;  in  this  way  we  have  10.  parts  of  wl..ch  theblMd 
torms  I.    As  the  contents  of  the  Mem  can  be  A«piBcea  vnmixetl  «*  •«»• 


used  at  the 
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have  in  the  mixtare  the  proper  dilation.  The  blood  and  the  saline  eolation 
are  well  mixed  by  shaking  the  pipette,  in  the  bulb  of  which  is  contained  a 
small  glass  bead  for  the  parpose  of  aiding  the  mixing.  The  other  part  of 
the  instrament  consists  of  a  glass  slide  (fig.  353)  upon  which  is  mounted 

Kg.  353- 
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a  covered  disc,  m,  accaratelv  ruled  so  as  to  present  one  square  millimetre 
divided  into  400  squares  of  one- twentieth  of  a  millimetre  each.  The  micro- 
meter thus  made  is  sarrounded  by  another  annular  cell,  r,  which  has  such  a 

height  as  to  make  the  cell  project  exactly  one-tenth 
millimetre  beyond  m.  If  a  drop  of  the  diluted  blood 
is  placed  upon  m,  and  c  is  covered  with  a  perfectly  flat 
cover-glass,  the  volume  of  the  diluted  blood  above  each 
of  the  squares  of  the  micrometer,  i.^.,  above  each  ^ 
will  be  2^  of  a  cubic  millimetre.  An  average  of  ten 
or  more  squares  are  then  taken,  and  this  number  multi- 
plied by  4000  X  100  gives  the  number  of  corpuscles  in 
a  cubic  millimetre  of  undiluted  blood. 

Dr.  George  Oliver's  Hsemacytometer  is  a  much  easier 
instrument  to  use,  and  the  results  obtained  are  accurate  ; 
it  does  not  enable  one,  however,  to  ascertain  the  pro- 
portion of  red  and  white  corpuscles.  A  small  measured 
quantity  of  blood  is  taken  up  into  a  pipette  and  washed 
out  into  a  graduated  flattened  test-tube  with  Hayem^s 
fluid  (sodium  chloride  0*5  gramme,  sodium  sulphate 
0*25  gr.,  corrosive  sublimate  0*25  gr.,  distilled  water 
100  c.c).  The  graduations  of  the  tube  arc  so  adjusted 
that  with  normal  blood  (i.^.,  blood  containing  5,000,000 
red  corpuscles  per  cubic  millimetre)  the  light  of  a  small 
wax  candle  placed  three  yards  from  the  eye  in  a  dark 
room,  is  just  visible  as  a  thin  bright  line  when  looked 
at  through  the  tube  held  edgeways  between  the  fingers, 
and  filled  up  to  the  100  mark  with  Hayem's  fluid.  If  the 
number  of  corpuscles  is  less  than  normal,  less  of  the 
diluting  solution  is  required  before  the  light  is  trans- 
mitted ;  if  more  than  normal,  more  of  the  solution  is 
necessary.  The  gi-ad nations  of  the  tube  correspond  to 
percentages  of  the  normal  standard  which  is  taken  as  100. 

Development  of  the  Blood-Corpusoles. 

^"^^Thoma^ZeiM '~        '^^^  ^'^^  formed  blood-corpuscles  of  the  human 
Hi»ma«ytometer.      embrvo  differ  much  in  their  general  characters 

from  those  which  belong  to  the  later  periods  of 
intra-uterine,  and  to  all  periods  of  extra-uterine  life.  Their 
manner  of  origin  is  at  first  very  simple. 

Surrounding  the  early  embryo  is  a  circular  area,  called  the 
vascular  are%  in  which  the  first  rudiments  of  the  blood-vessels 
and  blood-corpuscles  are  developed.  Here  the  nucleated  embryonic 
cells  of  the  mesoblast,  from  which  the  blood-vessels  and  corpuscles 
are  to  be  formed,  send  out  processes  in  various  directions,  and 
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these,  joining  together,  fonn  an  irregular  meshwork.  The 
nuclei  increase  in  number,  and  collect  chiefly  in  the  larger 
masses  of  protoplasm,  but  partly  also  in  the  processes.  These 
nuclei  gather  around  them  a  certain  amount  of  the  protoplasm, 
and,  becoming  coloured,  form  the  red  blood  corpuscles.  The 
protoplasm  of  the  cells  and  their  branched  network  in  which 
these  corpuscles  lie  then  become  hollowed  out  into  a  system  of 
canals  enclosing  fluid,  in  which  the  red  nucleated  corpuscles 
float.  The  corpuscles  at  first  are  from  about  -s-^tnr  ^  TtW  ®^ 
an  inch  (lofx  to  i6fi)  in  diameter,  mostly  spherical,  and  with 
granular  contents,    and  a  well-marked    nucleus.      Their   nuclei, 
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^'  3^5.— Part  of  the  network  of  developing  blood-vcwtdH  in  the  Taacular  area  of  a 
gmnea-pig.  &/,  blood-Kxirpaiicles  becoming  fr#e  in  an  enlarged  and  hoUowed-ont  part 
of  the  network ;  a,  procees  of  protoplasm.    (£.  A.  Schafer.) 

which  are  about  ximr  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  (SM)  ^^  diameter,  are  central 
and  circular. 

The  corpuscles  then  strongly  resemble  the  colourless  corpuscles 
of  the  fully  developed  blood,  but  are  coloured.  They  are  capable 
of  amoeboid  movement  and  multiply  by  division. 

When,  in  the  progress  of  embryonic  development,  the  liver 
begins  to  be  formed,  the  multiplication  of  blood-cells  in  the  w^hole 
mass  of  blood  ceases,  and  new  blood-cells  are  produced  by  this 
organ,  and  also  by  the  lymphatic  glands,  thymus  and  spleen. 
These  are  at  first  colourless  and  nucleated,  but  afterwards  acquire 
the  ordinary  blood-tinge,  and  resemble  very  much  those  of  the 
first  set.  They  also  multiply  by  division.  In  whichever  way 
produced,  however,  whether  from  the  original  formative  cells  of 
the  embryo,  or  by  the  liver  and  the  other  organs  mentioned 
above,  these  coloured  nucleated  cells  begin  very  early  in  foetal  life 
to  be  mingled  with  coloured  no^i-nucleated  corpuscles  resembling 
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thoae  of  the  adult,  and  at  about  the  fourth  or  fifth  month  of 
embryonic  existence  are  completely  replaced  by  them. 

Origin  of  the  Matured  Coloured  Corpufloles. — The  non- 
nuoleated  red  corpuBcles  may  possibly  be  derived  from  the  nucle- 
ated, but  ID  all  probability  are  an  entirely  new  formation.  Their 
chief  origin  ia  : — 

From  the  medulla  of  bone. — It  haa  been  shown  that  coloured 
oorpuBclea  are  to  a  very  large  extent  derived  during  adult  life 
from  the  large  pale  cells  in  the  red  marrow  of  boneB,  especially  of 
the  ribs.  These  cells  become  coloured  from  the  formation  of 
htemoglobin  chiefly  in  one  part  of  their  protoplasm.  This  coloured 
part  becomes  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  cell  and  forms  a  red 
corpuscle,  being  at  first  cup-ahaped,  but  soon  taking  on  the  normal 
appearance  of  the  mature  corpuscle.  Mingled  ?fith  the  amoeboid 
colourleas'  marrow  cells  (p.  59)  are  a  number  of  other  smaller 


Fig.  356. — Dcrelopmnitof  redcurpuwlmin  ponn^Cive  tiiflue«llH.   From  tht>  nubrutuieuu' 
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(B,  A.  SchHer.) 

amoeboid  cells  called  erythrohla»U  (fig.  35$) ;  these  are  tinted  with 
hEcmoglobin ;  tiiey  divide  and  multiply,  lose  their  nucleus,  and 
are  thus  transformed  into  discoid  blood -corpUHcles. 

From  the  tUtue  of  the  spleen. — It  is  probable  that  coloured  as 
well  as  colourless  corpuscles  may  be  produced  in  the  spleen  from 
cells  similar  to  the  erythroblasts  of  red  marrow. 

The  belief  which  formerly  prevailed  that  the  red  corpuscles  are 
derived  from  the  white  or  from  the  platelets  has  now  been  discarded. 

During  foetal  life  and  possibly  in  some  animals,  e.c/.  the  rat, 
which  are  bom  in  an  immature  condition,  for  some  little  time 
after  birth,  the  blood  discs  have  been  stated  by  Schafer  to  arise  in 
the  connective  tissue  cells  in  the  following  way.  Small  globules, 
of  varying  size,  of  colouring  matter  arise  in  the  protoplasm  of 
the  cells  (fig.  356),  and  the  cells  themselves  become  branched, 
their  branches  joining  the  branches  of  similar  cells.  The  cells 
next  become  vacuolated,  and  the  red  globules  are  free  in  a  cavity 
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filled  with  fluid  (fig.  357) ;  by  the  extension  of  the  cavity  of  the 
cells  into  their  processes  anastotnoBing  vessels  are  produced, 
which  ultimately  join  with  the  previotisly  existing  vessels,  and 
the  globules,  now  having  the 
size  and  appearance  of  the 
ordinary  red  corpuscles,  are 
passed  into  the  general  cir- 
culation. This  method  of 
formation  is  called  inlractl- 
Ivlar.  Without  doubt,  the 
red  corpuscles  have,  like  all 
other  parts  of  the  oi^auism, 
a  tolerably  definite  term  of 
existence,  and  in  a  like 
manner  die  and  waste  away 
when  the  portion  of  work 
allotted  to  them  haa  been  per- 
formed. Neither  the  length 
of  their  life,  however,  nor  the 
fashion  of  their  decay  has 
been  yet  clearly  made  out. 
It  is  generally  believed  that 
a  certain  uimiber  of  the 
coloured  corpuacleB  undergo 
disintegration  in  the  spleen  ; 
and  indeed  corpuscles  in  vari- 
ous degrees  of  degeneration 
have  been  observed  in  that 
oi^n. 

Origin  of  the  WMte 
Oorptuolea. — The  hyaline  corpuscles  are  derived  from  the 
lymphocytes  which  are  formed  in  the  lymphatic  glands,  and 
enter  the  blood-stream  by  the  thoracic  duct. 
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The  finely  granular  leucocytes  which  are  the  most  numerous 
white  corpuscles  in  the  blood  originate  either  in  the  same  way,  or 
by  cell  division  in  the  blood-stream  itself. 

The  ooarsely  granular  eoainophile  corpuscles,  which  form  about 
5  per  cent,  of  the  total  leucocytes  in  normal  blood,  are  fonnd  in 
larger  numbers  in  the  connective  tissue  in  various  parts  of  the 
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body ;  they  are  foimd  iu  special  abundance  in  red  marrow,  in 
which  at  one  time  they  were  supposed  to  originate.  But  they  do 
not  seem  to  be  exclusively  formed  here.  Some  look  upon  each 
eosinophile  corpuscle  as  a  little  unicellular  gland,  and  the  mass 
of  corpuscles  as  a  migratory  glandular  tissue. 

Chemistry  of  the  Blood-Corpuscles. 

The  white  blood  corpuscles. — Our  chemical  knowledge  of 
the  white  corpuscles  is  small.  Their  nucleus  consists  of  uuclein, 
their  cell-protoplasm  yields  proteids  belonging  to  the  globulin  and 
nucleo-proteid  groups.  The  nucleo-proteid  obtained  from  them  is 
not  quite  the  same  thing  as  fibrin-ferment  {tkrorfibm) ;  it  is  probably 
the  zymogen  or  precursor  of  the  ferment  {prothrombin);  the  action 
of  the  calcium  salts  of  the  plasma  in  shed  blood  is  to  convert  pro- 
thrombin into  thrombin  (see  p.  411).  The  protoplasm  of  these 
cells  often  contains  small  quantities  of  fat  and  glycogen. 

The  red  blood  corpuscles. — 1000  parts  of  red  corpuscles 
contain  : — 

Water 688      parts. 

Solids  l?'"^*'^^^. 303-88     » 

\  lnoi*gaiiic 8"i2     „ 

One  hundred  parts  of  the  dry  organic  matter  contain — ^ 

Proteid 5  to  12  })arta. 

Haemogrlobin 86  to  94     „ 

Lecithin iS     ., 

Cholesterin O'l      „ 

The  proteid  present  is  identical  with  the  nucleo-proteid  of  white 
corpuscles.  The  mineral  matter  consists  chiefly  of  chlorides  of 
potassium  and  sodium,  and  phosphates  of  calcium  and  magnesium. 
In  man  potassium  chloride  is  more  abimdant  than  sodium 
chloride ;  this,  however,  does  not  hold  good  for  all  animals. 

Oxygen  is  contained  in  combination  with  the  heemoglobin  to 
form  oxyhaemoglobin.  The  corpuscles  also  contain  a  certain 
amount  of  carbonic  acid. 

HsBinoglobin  and  OxyhsBinoglobin. — ^The  pigment  is  by  far 
the  most  abundant  and  important  of  the  constituents  of  the  red 
corpuscles.  It  is  a  substance  which  gives  the  reactions  of  a 
proteid,  but  differs  from  other  proteids  in  containing  thp  element 
iron,  and  in  being  readily  crystallisable. 

It  exists  in  the  blood  in  two  conditions :  in  arterial  blood  it  is 
combined  loosely  with  oxygen,  is  of  a  bright  red  colour,  and  is 
called  oxyhssmoglobin  ;  the  other  condition  is  the  deoxygenated 
or  reduced  hcemoglobin  (better  called  simply  haemoglobin).     This 
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is  found  in  the  blood  after  asphyxia.  It  also  occutb  in  all  yenous 
blood — that  is,  blood  which  is  returning  to  the  heart  after  it  has 
supplied  the  tissues  with  oxygen.  Venous  blood,  however,  always 
contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  oxyhsBmoglobin  also.  Haemo- 
globin is  the  oxygen-carrier  of  the  body,  and  it  may  be  called  a 
respiratory  pigment.* 

Crystals  of  oxyhaemoglobin  t  may  be  obtained  with  readiness 
from  the  blood  of  such  animals  as  the  rat,  guinea-pig,  or  dog ; 
with  difficulty  from  other 
animals  such  as  man,  ape, 
and  most  of  the  common 
mammals.  The  following 
methods  are  the  best : — 
•  I.  Mix  a  drop  of  de- 
fibrinated  blood  of  the  rat 
on  a  slide  with  a  drop  of 
water ;  put  on  a  cover- 
glass  ;  in  a  few  minutes 
the  corpuscles  are  rendered 
colourless,  and  then  the 
oxyhsDmoglobin .  crystal- 
lises out  from  the  solu- 
tion so  formed. 

2.    Microscopical    Speci-      p|^.  35,.^j^«talB  of  oxyhemoglobin -pri«n»tic 

mens  may  also  be  made  from  human  blood. 

by  Stein's  method,  which 

consists  in  using  Canada  balsam  instead  of  water  in  the  foregoing 

experiment. 

3.  On  a  larger  scale,  crystals  may  be  obtained  by  mixing  the 
blood  with  one-sixteenth  of  its  volume  of  ether ;  the  corpuscles 
dissolve  and  the  blood  assumes  a  laky  appearance.  After  a  period 
varying  from  a  few  minutes  to  days,  abundant  crystals  are 
deposited. 

In  nearly  ail  animals  the  crystals  are  rhombic  prisms  (fig.  359); 
but  in  the  guinea-pig  they  are  rhombic  tetrahedra,  or  four-sided 
pyramids  (fig.  360)  ;  in  the  squirrel  and  hamster,  hexagonal 
plates  (fig.  361). 

The  crystals  contain  a  varying  amount  of  water  of  crystalli- 

*  In  the  blood  of  invertebrate  animals  haemoglobin  is  sometimes  found, 
but  usually  in  the  plasma,  not  in  special  corpuscles.  Sometimes  it  is  replaced 
by  other  respiratory  pigments,  such  as  the  green  one,  chlorocraorin,  found 
in  certain  worms,  and  the  blue  one,  hsemocyanin,  found  in  many  molluscs 
and  Crustacea.    Chlorocruorin  contains  iron  ;  hsemocyanin  contains  copper. 

+  Crystals  of  haemoglobin  can  also  be  obtained  by  carrying  out  the  crystal- 
lisation in  an  atmosphere  free  from  oxygen. 
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F%.  j6o. — Oxrhipnioelcbm  crrittals— tetrmbednJ. 
from  bli<od  of  the  guinem-pig. 


aation ;  this  probablv  explains  their  dififerent  ciyslaiHinf  form  and 
solubilities.  Different  obeenreT^  hare  analv^ei  hsmoglobiii.  Thev 
find  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  oxjgen,  sulphur  and  iron.     The 

percentage  of  iron  is  0*4. 

,■-  -  •  ~ -^  Theamonntsof  the  other 

elements  are  Taiioaslv 
given,  but  roogfalj  thev 
are  the  same  as  in  the 
proteids.  On  *Alw»g  an 
acid  or  alkali  to  hanno- 
globin,  it  is  broken  up 
into  two  parts — a  Iwown 
pigment  called  A«nwifaii, 
vhich  contains  all  the 
iitm  of  the  original  sub- 
stance, and  a  proteid 
called  tjlfJrin^ 

Hminatip  is  not  crys- 
tal lisable  ;  it  has  the 
formula  CsiHajy^FeOs 
(Hoppe-Sevler),  or 
^siH^N^FeOi  (Nencki 
and  Sieber- ;  its  consti- 
tutional fcHinula  is, 
however,  not  known. 
Usematin  presents  dif- 
ferent spectroscopic  ap- 
peamuces  in  add  and 
alkaline  solutions  (see 
accompanying  plate). 

Qlobin  is  a  somewhat 
curious  proteid ;  it  is 
coagiilable  by  heat,  solu- 
ble in  dilute  acids,  and 
precipi table  from  such 
solutions  by  ammonia. 
It  closely  resembles  a 
substance  previously 
faeparated  from  red  corpuscles  by  Kossel,  and  tenued  by  him 
A  iiiun^..     ( Sch  id  z. ) 

HjemochTomogen  is  sometimes  called  reduced  hsematin ;  it 
may  be  formed  by  adding  a  reducing  agent  like  ammonium 
sulphide  to  an  alkaline  solution  of  hsematin.  Its  absorption 
spectrum  shown  on  the  accompuiying  plate  ^Xo.  8),  forms  th& 
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best  spectroscopic  test  for  blood  pigment;  the  suspected  pigment 
is  dissolved  m  potash  and  ammonium  sulphide  added.  Very 
•dilute  specimens  show  the  absorption  bands,  especially  the  one 
midway  between  D  and  E. 

H»min  is  of  great  importance,  as  the  obtaining  of  this  sub- 
stance forms  the  best  chemical  test  for  blood.  Hsemin  crystals, 
sometimes  called  after  their  discoverer  Teichmann's  crystals,  are 
oomposed  of  hydrochloride  of  hsematin.  They  may  be  prepared 
for  microscopical  examination  by  boiling  a  fragment  of  dried 
blood  with  a  drop  of  glacial  acetic  acid  on  a  slide ;  on  cooling 
triclinic  plates  and  prisms  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  often  in  star- 
shaped  clusters  and  with  rounded  angles  (fig.  362),  separate 
out. 

In  the  case  of  an  old  blood  stain  it  is  necessary  to  add  a 
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Fig.  j62.<— Hsemin  crystals.    (Frey.)  F%.  363.— Hiematoidin  crystals. 

crystal  of  sodium  chloride.  Fresh  blood  contains  sufficient  sodium 
•chloride  in  itself. 

The  action  of  the  acetic  acid  is,  (i)  to  split  the  haemoglobin 
into  hsematin  and  globin ;  and  (2)  to  evolve  hydrochloric  acid 
from  the  sodium  chloride.  The  hsematin  unites  with  the  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  thus  hsemin  is  formed.  The  formula  for  hsemin,  like 
that  of  hsematin,  is  variously  given.  Momer  gives  CgjHjjN^FeClO^. 

Hssmatoporphyrin  is  iron-free  hsematin  ;  it  may  be  prepared 
by  mixing  blood  with  strong  sulphuric  acid ;  the  iron  is  taken 
out  as  ferrous  sulphate.  This  substance  is  also  found  sometimes 
in  nature ;  it  occurs  in  certain  invertebrate  pigments,  and  may 
also  be  found  in  certain  forms  of  pathological  urine.  Even 
normal  urine  contains  traces  of  it.  It  presents  different  spectro- 
scopic appearances  according  as  it  is  dissolved  in  acid,  neutral  or 
alkaline  media.  The  absorption  spectrum  figured  (No.  9)  is  that 
of  acid  hsematoporphyrin. 

HeBmatoidin. — ^This  substance  is  found  in  the  form  of 
yellowish  red  crystals  (fig.  363)  in  old  blood  extravasations,  and 
is  derived  from  the  haemoglobin.     Its  crystalline  form  and  the 
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reaction  it  gives  with  fuming  nitric  acid  shows  it  to  be  closely 
allied  to  Bilirubin,  the  chief  colouring  matter  of  the  Bile,  and  on 
analysis  it  is  found  to  be  identical  with  it. 

Like  hsematoporphyrin,  htematoidin  is  free  from  iron.  These 
two  substances  are  not  identical  {e,g.f  heematoidin  shows  no 
spectroscopic  bands) ;  they  are  probably  isomeric. 


CompoiindB  of  H»moglobin. 

Haemoglobin  forms  at  least  four  compounds  with  gases  : — 

With  oxvffen  /  '"  Oxyhaemoglobin. 

witn  oxygen         .        .        • "[  2.  Meth«mo?lobin. 

With  carbonic  oxide .        .    .     3.  Carbonic  oxide  hsBmoglobin. 
With  nitric  oxide  .        .        .4.  Nitric  oxide  hsemoglobin. 

These  compounds  have  similar  crystalline  forms;  they  each 
probably  consist  of  a  molecule  of  haemoglobin  combined  with  one 
of  the  gas  in  question.  They  part  with  the  combined  gas 
somewhat  readily  ;  they  are  arranged  in  order  of  stability  in  the 
above  list,  the  least  stable  first. 

Oxyhssmoglobm  is  the  compound  that  exists  in  arterial 
blood.  Many  of  its  properties  have  been  already  mentioned. 
The  oxygen  linked  to  the  hsemoglobin,  which  is  removed  by  the 
tissues  through  which  the  blood  circulates,  may  be  called  the 
respiratory  oxygen  of  hsemoglobin.  The  processes  that  occur  in 
the  lungs  and  tissues,  resulting  in  the  oxygenation  and  de-oxy- 
genation  respectively  of  the  haemoglobin,  may  be  imitated  outside 
the  body  using  either  blood  or  pure  solutions  of  haemoglobin. 
The  respiratory  oxygen  can  be  removed,  for  example,  in  the 
Torricellian  vacuum  of  a  mercurial  air-pump,  or  by  passing  a 
neutral  gas  like  hydrogen  through  the  blood,  or  by  the  use  of 
reducing  agents  like  ammonium  sulphide  or  Stokes'  reagent.* 
I  gramme  of  haemoglobin  w^ill  combine  with  1*34  c.c.  of  oxygen. 

If  any  of  these  methods  for  reducing  oxy haemoglobin  is  used, 
the  bright  red  (arterial)  colour  of  oxyhaemoglobin  changes  to  the 
purplish  (venous)  tint  of  haemoglobin.  On  once  more  allowing 
oxygen  to  come  into  contact  with  the  haemoglobin,  as  by  shaking 
the  solution  with  the  air,  the  bright  arterial  colour  returns. 

These  colour-changes  may  be  more  accurately  studied  with  the 
spectroscope,  and  the  constant  position  of  the  absorption  bands 


*  Stokes'  reagent  must  always  be  freshly  prepared  ;  it  is  a  solution  of 
ferrous  sulphate  to  which  a  little  tartaric  acid  has  been  added,  and  then 
ammonia  till  the  reaction  is  alkaline. 
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seen  constitutes  an  important  test  for  blood  pigment.     It  will  be 
first  necessary  to  describe  briefly  the  instrument  used. 

The  Spectroscope. — When  a  ray  of  white  light  is  passed 
through  a  prism,  it  is  refracted  or  bent  at  each  surface  of  the 
prism ;  the  whole  ray  is,  however,  not  equally  bent,  but  it  is  split 
into  its  constituent  colours,  which  may  be  allowed  to  fall  on  a 
screen.  The  band  of  colours  beginning  with  the  red,  passing 
through  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  and  ending  with  violet,  is 
called  a  spectrum  :  this  is  seen  in  nature  in  the  rainbow.  It  may 
be  obtained  artificially  by  the  glass  prism  or  prisms  of  a  spectro- 
scope. 

The  spectrum  of  sunlight  is  interrupted  by  numerous  dark  lines 
crossing  it  vertically,  called  Frauenhofer's  lines.     These  are  per- 
fectly constant  in  position  and  serve  as  landmarks  in  the  spectrum. 
The  more  prominent  are  A,  B,  and  C,  in  the  red;  D,  in  the 
yellow  ;  E,  6,  and  F,  in   the   green ;  G   and   H,  in  the  violet. 
These  lines  are  due  to  certain  volatile  substances  in  the  solar 
atmosphere.     If  the  light  from  burning  sodium  or  its  compounds 
is  examined  spectroscopically,  it  will  be  found  to  give  a  bright 
yellow  line,  or,  rather,  two  bright  yellow  lines  very  close  together. 
Potassium  gives  two  bright  red  lines  and  one  violet  line ;  and  the 
other  elements,  when  incandescent,  give  characteristic  lines,  but 
none  so   simple   as   sodium.     If   now   the   flame   of  a  lamp  is 
examined,  it  will  be  found  to  give  a  continuous  spectrum  like 
that  of  sunlight  in  the  arrangement  of  its  colours,  but  unlike  it 
in  the  absence  of  dark  lines ;  but  if  the  light  from  the  lamp  is 
made   to   pass   through   sodium   vapour  before   it   reaches  the 
spectroscope,  the  bright  yellow  light  will  be  found  absent,  and  in 
its  place  a  dark  line,  or,  rather,  two  dark  lines  very  close  together, 
occupying  the  same  position  as  the    two    bright    lines  of   the 
sodium  spectrum.     The  sodium  vapour  thus  absorbs  the  same 
rays  as  those  which  it  itself  produces  at  a  higher  temperature. 
Thus  the  D  line,  as  we  term  it  in  the  solar  spectrum,  is  due  to 
the  presence  of  sodium  vapour  in  the  solar  atmosphere.     The 
other  dark  lines  are  similarly  accounted  for  by  other  elements. 

The  large  form  of  spectroscope  (fig.  364)  consists  of  a  tube  A, 
called  the  collimator,  with  a  slit  at  the  end  S,  and  a  convex  lens 
at  the  end  L.  The  latter  makes  the  rays  of  light  passing  through 
the  slit  from  the  source  of  light,  parallel :  they  fall  on  the  prism 
P,  and  then  the  spectrum  so  formed  is  focussed  by  the  telescope  T. 

A  third  tube,  not  shown  in  the  figure,  carries  a  small  trans- 
parent scale  of  wave-lengths,  as  in  accurate  observations  the 
position  of  any  point  in  the  spectrum  is  given  in  the  terms  of  the 
corresponding  wave-lengths. 
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If  we  now  interpose  between  the  source  of  light  and  the  slit  S 
a  piece  of  coloured  glass  (H  in  fig.  364),  or  a  solution  of  a  coloured 
substance  contained  in  a  vessel  with  parallel  sides  (the  hsemato- 
scope  of  Herrmann),  the  spectrum  is  found  to  be  no  longer 
continuous,  but  is  interrupted  by  a  number  of  dark  shadows,  or 
absorption  bands  corresponding  to  the  light  absorbed  by  the 
coloured  medium.  Thus  a  solution  of  ozyhnmoglobin  of  a  certain 
strength  gives  two  bands  between  the  D  and  E  lines;  heemoglobin 
gives  only  one ;  and  other  red  solutions,  though  to  the  naked  eye 
similar  to  oxyhemoglobin,  will  give  characteristic  bands  in  other 
positions. 

A  convenient  form  of  small  spectroscope  is  the  direct  vision 


Fig.  364.— Diagmn  of  spectroioope. 

spectroscope^  in  which,  by  an  arrangement  of  alternating  prisms  of 
crown  and  flint  glass,  the  spectrum  is  observed  by  the  eye  in  the 
same  line  as  the  tube  fumislied  with  the  slit — indeed  slit  and 
prisms  are  both  contained  in  the  same  tube. 

In  the  examination  of  the  spectrum  of  small  coloured  objects 
a  combination  of  the  microscope  and  direct  vision  spectroscope, 
called  the  micro-spectroscopey  is  used. 

The  next  figure  illustrates  a  method  of  representing  absorption 
spectra  diagrammatically.  The  solution  was  examined  in  a  layer 
I  centimetre  thick.  The  base  line  has  on  it  at  the  proper  dis- 
tances the  chief  Frauenhofer  lines,  and  along  the  right-hand 
•edges  are  percentages  of  the  amount  of  oxyhsemoglobin  present 
in  I,  of  hcemoglobin  in  II.  The  width  of  the  shadings  at  each 
level  represents  the  position  and  amount  of  absorption  corre- 
sponding to  the  percentages. 

The  charcuiteristic  spectrum  of  oxyhsemoglobin,  as  it  actually 
appears  through  the  spectroscope,  is  seen  in  the  accompanying 
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coloured  plate  (spectrum  a).  There  are  two  distinct  absorptiou 
bands  between  the  D  and  E  lines ;  the  one  nearest  to  D  (the  a 
band)  is  narrower,  darker,  and  has  better-defined  edges  than  the 
other  (the  /9  band).  As  will  be  seen  on  looking  at  fig.  365,  a 
solution  of  oxyhiemoglnbin  of  concentration  greater  than  0*65 
per  cent,  and  less  than  085  per  cent,  (examined  in  a  cell  of 
the  usual  thickness  of  i  centimetre)  gives  one  thick  band  over- 
lapping both  J)  and  E,  and  a  stronger  solution  onlj  lets  the  red 
light  through  between  C  and  D.  A  solution  which  givee  the 
two  characteristic  bands  must  therefore  be  a  dilute  one.  The 
one  baud  {y  band)  of  htemoglobin  (spectrum  3)  is  not  so  well 


>f  Ught  b] 


defined  as  the  a  or  /3  bands.  On  dilution  it  fades  rapidly,  so  that 
in  a  solution  of  such  strength  that  both  bands  of  oxybtemoglobin 
would  be  quite  distinct  the  single  band  of  hEemt^lobin  has  dis- 
appeared from  view.  The  oxyheemoglobin  bands  can  be  dis- 
tinguished in  a  solution  which  contains  only  one  part  of  the 
pigment  to  10,000  of  water,  and  even  in  more  dilute  solutions 
which  seem  to  be  colourless  the  a  band  is  still  visible. 

Htemoglobin  and  its  compounds  also  show  absorption  bands  in 
the  ultra-violet  portion  of  the  spectrum.  Tliis  portion  of  the 
spectrum  is  not  visible  to  the  eye,  but  can  be  rendered  visible 
by  allowing  the  spectrum  to  fall  on  a  fluorescent  screen,  or  on  a 
sensitive  photographic  plate.  In  order  to  show  absorption  liands 
in  this  part  of  the  apectnim  very  dilute  solutions  of  the  pig- 
ment must  be  used. 
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Oxyhsemoglobin    shows  a  baud  (Soret's   band)    betweeu    the 
lines  U  and  H.     In  htemoglobin,  carbonic  oxide  hemoglobin,  and 


Ftg.  j66.— The  photc^imphJo  ipcclzuiu  of  hnmo^lobin  uid  ox; hiDmoglubin.    (Gkmg««.) 


id  meUnnnoglobia, 


nitric  oxide  bEemoglobin   this  band  is  rather  nearer  G.      Melbte- 
moglobin  and  hrematoporphyrin  show  similar  bands. 

We  owe  most  of  our  knowledge  of  the  "photc^raphic  spec- 
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trum  "  to  Prof.  Gamgee,  through  whose  kindness  I  am  enabled 
to  present  reproductions  of  two  of  his  numerous  photographs 
(figs.  366  and  367). 

Methssmoglobin. — This  may  be  produced  artificially  in  various 
ways,  as  by  adding  potassium  ferricyanide  or  amyl  nitrite  to  blood, 
and  as  it  also  may  occur  in  certain  diseased  conditions  in  the 
urine,  it  is  of  considerable  practical  importance.  It  can  be 
crystallised,  and  is  found  to  contain  the  same  amount  of  oxygen 
as  oxyhsemoglobin,  only  combined  in  a  different  way.  The  oxygen 
is  not  removable  by  the  air-pump,  nor  by  a  stream  of  neutral  gas 
like  hydrogen.  It  can,  however,  by  reducing  agents  like  am- 
monium sulphide,  be  made  to  yield  htemoglobiu.  Methscmoglobin 
is  of  a  brownish-red  colour,  and  gives  a  characteristic  absorption 
band  in  the  red  between  the  C  and  D  lines  (spectrum  7  in 
coloured  plate).     In  dilute  solutions  other  bands  can  be  seen. 

Potassium  ferricyaDi'de  is  the  most  convenient  re-agent  for  making 
methaemoglobin.  It  is,  however,  necessary  to  mention  that  it  produces 
another  effect  as  well,  namely,  it  causes  an  evolution  of  gas,  if  the  blood 
has  been  previously  laked  by  the  addition  of  an  equal  quantity  of  water. 
This  gas  is  oxygen  ;  in  fact,  all  the  oxygen  combined  as  oxyhsemoglobin  is 
discharged,  and  this  may  be  collected  and  measured ;  the  addition  of  a 
small  amount  of  sodium  carbonate  or  ammonia  to  the  blood  is  necessary 
to  prevent  the  evolution  of  any  carbonic  acid.  This  discharge  of  oxygen 
from  oxyhsemoglobin  is  at  first  sight  puzzling,  because,  as  just  stated, 
methsemoglobin  contains  the  same  amount  of  oxygen  that  is  present  in 
oxyhemoglobin.  What  occurs  is  that  after  the  oxygen  is  discharged  from 
oxyhsemoglobin,  an  equal  quantity  of  oxygen,  due  to  the  oxidising  action 
of  the  re-agents  added,  takes  its  place  ;  this  new  oxygen,  however,  is  com- 
bined in  some  way  different  from  that  which  was  previously  united  to  the 
haemoglobin.    (Haldane.) 


Carbonio  oxide  hemoglobin  may  be  readily  prepared  by 
passing  a  stream  of  carbonic  oxide  or  coal  gas  through  blood  or 
through  a  solution  of  oxyhsemoglobin.  It  has  a  peculiar  cherry- 
red  colour.  Its  absorption  spectrum  is  very  like  that  of  oxy- 
hsemoglobin, but  the  two  bands  are  slightly  nearer  the  violet  end 
of  the  spectrum  (spectrum  4  in  coloured  plate).  Reducing 
agents,  like  ammonium  sulphide,  do  not  change  it;  the  gas  is 
more  firmly  combined  than  the  oxygen  in  oxyhsemoglobin. 
CO-hsemoglobin  forms  crystals  like  those  of  oxyhsemoglobin.  It 
resists  putrefaction  for  a  very  long  time. 

Carbonic  oxide  is  given  off  during  the  imperfect  combustion  of 
carbon  such  as  occurs  in  charcoal  stoves  or  during  the  explosions 
that  occur  in  coal  mines :  it  acts  as  a  powerful  poison  by 
combining  with  the  hsemoglobin  of  the  blood,  and  thus  inter- 
feres with  normal  respiratory  processes.    The  bright  colour  of  the 
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blood  in  both  arteries  and  Teins  and  its  resiatanoe  to  reducing- 
ageDte  are  in  Buch  cases  characteristic. 

Nitrio  Oxide  Hesmoglobin. — Whei)  ammonia  ia  added  to 
blood,  and  then  a  stream  of  nitric  oxide  passed  through  it,  this 
compound  ia  formed.  It  may  be  obtained  in  crystals  isomorphou 
with  oiy-  and  CO-hiemoglobin.     It  also  has  a  similar  spectrum. 


I 


Fig-  j6A. — HremoglobinometQ  of  Dr.  Goiren 

It  is  even  more  stable  than  CO-hsem<^lobin ;  it  has  no  practical 
interest,  but  ia  of  theoretical  importance  as  completing  the  series. 

Bohr  has  advanced  a  theory  that  htemoglobln  forms  a  compound  irith 
carbonic  acid,  and  that  there  are  numerous  oxjhFemo^lobins  containing 
dlBerent  amounts  of  oiygeii,  but  his  views  haye  not  been  accepted. 

Satlm&tioa  of  HniaoKlobliL — The  most  exact  method  is  by  the  estima- 
tion of  the  amount  of  iron  (dry  hemoglobin  containing  '42  per  cent,  of  iron) 
in  the  ^h  of  a  givcu  specimen  of  blood,  but  as  this  is  a  somewhat  complicated 
process,  various  colorimetric  methods  have  been  proposed  which,  though  not 
so  exact,  have  the  advant^e  of  simplicity. 

Oowera's  HMmorloliiiiometer. — The  apparatus  (fig.  36S}  consists  of  two 
ghtss  tubesot  the  same  size.  One  contains  glycerine  jelly  tinted  with  carmine 
to  a  standard  colour — viz.  that  of  normal  bhx)d  diluted  100  times  with 
distilled  wat«T.  The  Gnj^r  is  priclced  and  30  cubic  millimetres  of  blood  are 
measured  out  by  thu  capillary  pipette,  B.  This  is  blown  out  into  the  other 
tube  and  dilnted  with  distilled  water,  added  drop  by  drop  from  the  pipette 
stopper  of  the  bottle.  A,  until  the  tint  of  the  diluted  blood  reaches  the 
standard  colour.  This  tube  is  graduated  into  100  parts.  If  the  tint  of  the 
diluted  blood  is  the  same  as  the  standard  when  the  tube  is  filled  up  to  the 
gradnation  100,  the  quantity  of  oxyhemoglobin  in  the  blood  Is  normal.  If 
it  has  to  be  diluted  more  largely,  the  oiyhsemoglobiu  is  in  excess ;  if  to  a 
smaller  extent,  it  is  less  than  normal.    If  the  blood  has,  for  instance,  to  be 
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dilated  up  to  the  gradaation  50,  the  amount  of  hsemoglobln  is  only  half  what 
It  onght  to  be — 50  per  cent,  of  the  normal — and  so  [or  other  percentagw. 

Ton  TlaiaoU'a  Hwmomotor.— The  apparatus  (fig.  369!  consiBts  of  a 
•taad  bearing  a  white  reflecting  surface  (S)  and  a  platform,  Dodet  the 
platform  is  a  slot  carrying  a  glass  wetlEe  stained  red  (S)  and  moved  by  a 
wheel  (B).  On  the  platform  is  a  small  cylindrical  vessel  divided  vertically 
Into  two  oompartments,  a  and  a'. 

Fill  with  a  pipette  the  compartment  a'  over  the  wedge  with  distilled  water. 
Fill  abont  a  quarter  of  the  other  compartment  (a)  with  distilled  water. 


Pis.  j«i).~Flei8clil'a  Hnmoglgbiiuniwtei. 

Prick  the  finger  and  All  the  short  capillary  pipette  provided  with  the 
tnBtrument  with  blood.  Dissolve  this  in  the  wat«r  in  compartment  a,  and 
Gil  it  up  with  distilled  water. 

Having  arranged  the  reflector  (S)  to  throw  artijuHal  light  vertically  thiongb 
both  compartments,  look  down  through  them,  and  move  the  wedge  of  glaaa 
by  the  milled  head  (T)  until  the  colour  of  the  two  is  identical.  Read  off  the 
tcale,  which  la  bo  constructed  as  to  give  the  percentage  of  hemoglobin. 

Dr.  Qvorg'e  OUver'a  Method  conaiats  in  comparing  a  specimen  of  blood 
snitably  diluted  in  a  shallow  wliite  palette  with  a  number  of  standard  testa 
very  carefully  prepared  by  the  use  of  Lovibond'a  coloured  glasaes.  These 
standards  are  much  better  matches  for  blood  in  various  degrees  of  dilation 
than  in  the  other  colorimetric  methoils.  The  yellow  tint  of  diluted  hemo- 
globin is  very  successfully  imitated. 

Tests  for  Blood. — These  ma^  be  gathered  from  preceding 
descriptions.  Briefly,  they  are  microscopic,  spectroBCopic,  and 
chemical.  The  best  chemical  test  is  the  formation  of  h»tnin 
cryBtala.  The  old  teat  with  tincture  of  (fiiaiacum  and  hydrogen 
peroxide,  the  blood  catwing  the  red  tincture  to  become  green, 
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is  very  untrustworthy,  as  it  is  also  given  by  many  odxe^  organic 
Bubetances. 

In  medico-legal  cases  it  is  often  necessary  to  ascertain  whether 
or  not  a  red  fluid  or  stain  upon  clothing  is  or  is  not  blood.  In 
any  such  case  it  is  advisable  not  to  rely  upon  one  test  only,  but 
to  try  every  means  of  detection  at  one's  disposal.  To  discover 
whether  it  is  blood  or  not  is  by  no  means  a  difficult  problem, 
but  to  distinguish  human  blood  from  that  of  the  common  mam- 
mals is  practically  impossible. 


CHAPTER    XXVII. 

THE    ALIMENTARY  CANAL. 

Thb  alimentary  canal  consists  of  a  long  muscular  tube  lined 
by  mucous  membrane  beginning  at  the  mouth,  and  terminating 
at  the  anus.  It  comprises  the  mouth,  pharynx,  OBSophagus, 
stomach,  small  intestine  and  large  intestine.  Opening  into  it  are 
numerous  glands  which  pour  juices  into  it;  these  bring  about 
the  digestion  of  the  food  as  it  passes  along.  Some  of  the  glands, 
like  the  gastric  and  intestinal  glands,  are  situated  in  the  lining 
mucous  membrane  of  the  canal ;  others  like  the  salivary  glands, 
liver,  and  pancreas,  are  situated  at  a  distance  from  the  main 
canal,  and  pour  their  secretion  into  it  by  means  of  side  tubes  or 
ducts. 

The  events  that  take  place  in  the  alimentary  canal  are,  (i) 
digestion,  that  is  the  conversion  of  the  food  into  soluble  subn 
stances;  and  (2)  absorption,  that  is  the  passage  of  these  soluble 
materials  into  the  blood  or  lymph  in  the  vessels  of  the  wall  of 
the  canal. 

Digestion  is  a  series  of  chemical  actions  produced  by  the 
digestive  juices  on  the  food.  We  shall  therefore  have  to  study 
the  composition  of  the  food  as  a  preliminary  to  the  consideration 
of  their  digestion.  In  addition  to  chemical  processes,  there  are  a 
number  of  mechanical  actions  such  as  mastication,  deglutition, 
peristalsis,  which  we  shall  reserve  for  a  separate  chapter. 

In  the  present  chapter  we  shall  take  the  structure  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  reserving,  however,  a  detailed  study  of  the 
glands  until  we  consider  the  action  of  their  secretions. 
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Teb  Mouth. 


This  cavity  is  lined  by  a  mucous  membraae  consisting  of  a 
ixn-itua  of  fibrous  tissue  with  numerous  patches  of  lymphoid 
tissue  in  it,  especially  in  the  posterior  regions  ;  and  an  epithelium 
of  the  stratified  variety  closely  resembling  the  epidermis.  The 
surface  layers,  like  those  of  the  epidermis,  are  made  of  homy 
scaJea.  Opening  into  the  mouth  are  a  large  number  of  little 
mucous  glands,  and  the  salivary  glands  pour  their  secretion  into 
the  mouth  also.  The  teeth  (p.  70)  have  been  previously  studied. 
The  tongue  will  be  considered  later  io  connection  with  taste. 

The  Pharynx. 

That  portion  of  the  alimentary  canal  which  intervenes  between 
the  mouth  and  the  cesoph^is  is  termed  the  Pharynx.  It 
is  constructed  of  a  series  of  three  mus- 
cles with  striated  fibres  {contlrictort), 
which  are  covered  by  a  thin  fascia  ex- 
t«rnally,  and  are  lined  internally  by  a 
strong  fascia  (pharyngeal  aponeurosis), 
on  the  inner  aspect  of  which  is  areolar 
^submucous)  tissue  and  mucous  mem- 
brane, continuous  with  that  of  the  mouth, 
and,  as  regards  the  part  concerned  in 
swallowing,  is  identical  with  it  in  general 

structura     The  epithelium  of  this  part      *^' *'°-r^"*V^*>'"^  ^ 
of  the  pharynx,  like  that  of  the  mouth,  mwniu  membius  with 

is  stratified.     The  upper  portion  of  the  ^^S'l^C?- 

pharynx   into    which    the   nares  open    is  phoid  nodai».    (enj.) 

9ined  with  ciliated  epithelium. 

The  pharynx  is  well  supplied  with  mucous  glands. 

Between  the  anterior  and  posterior  arches  of  the  soft  palat«  are 
-situated  the  Tonnlt,  one  on  each  side.  A  tonsil  consists  of  an 
elevation  of  the  mucous  membrane  presenting  12  to  15  orifices, 
which  lead  into  crypts  or  recesses,  in  the  walls  of  which  are 
|)lEiced  nodules  of  lymphoid  tissue  (fig.  371).  These  nodules  are 
'enveloped  in  a  less  dense  adenoid  tissue  which  reaches  the  mucous 
surface.  The  surface  is  covered  with  stratified  epithelium,  and 
the  corium  may  present  nidimentary  papillee  formed  of  adenoid 
tissua  The  tonsil  is  boiuided  beneath  by  a  fibrous  capsule 
^fig.  371,4).    Into  the  crypts  open  the  ducts  of  numerous  mucoua 
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The  (Esophagus  or  Gullet. 


The  Qi^phaguB  or  Gullet,  the  narroweet  portion  of  the  ali- 
mentar}'  caual,  is  a  muscular  tube,  nine  or  tea  inches  in  length, 
which  extends  from  the  lower  end  of  the  pharynx  to  the  cardiac 
orifice  of  the  stomach. 

Strvtture. — The  oesophagus  is  made  up  of  three  ooats — viz., 
the  outer,   tmueular ;    the  middle,   eabmucoui ;    aud    the    inner. 


Fig.  J7I.— TeitkslKctiODthnnigliB  cnptDtthe  hutnui  Unufl.  i.mtniuetoIJie  cmiti 
■  fend  3i  thb  framework  of  Bdmoia  timat ;  4,  th«  flicLoaiDg  flbrov  titatte  ^  a  UM  b, 
trmpboid  nodulca ;  5  and  6,  blood-Tmels.    IStuhr.) 

mwe&ut.  The  mutcvlar  coat  is  covered  externally  by  a  varying 
amount  of  loose  fibrous  tissue.  It  is  composed  of  two  layers 
of  fibres,  the  outer  being  arranged  longitudinally,  and  the 
inner  circularly.  At  the  upper  part  of  the  tesophagus  this  coat 
is  made  up  principally  of  striated  muscle  fibres  ;  they  are  con- 
tinuous with  the  constrictor  muscles  of  the  pharyns ;  but  lower 
down  the  unstriated  fibres  beconie  more  and  more  numerous,  and 
towards  the  end  of  the  tube  form  the  entire  coat.  The  muscular 
coat  is  connected  with  the  mucous  coat  by  a  more  or  less 
developed  layer  of  areolar  tissue,  which  forms  the  tubmvcou*  coat, 
in  which  are  contained  in  the  lower  half  or  third  of  the  tube  many 
mucous  glands,  the  ducts  of  which,  passing  through  the  mucous 
membrane,  open  on  its  surface  (fig.  372).  Separating  this  coat 
from  the  mucous  membrane  proper  is  a  well -developed  layer  of 
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longitudinally  arranged  unstriated  mnacle,  called  the  mwcu/am 
mueoKt.  The  cMrium  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  composed  of 
fine  connective  tissue,  which,  towards  the  surface,  is  elevated  into 
papillie.     It  is  covered  with  a  stratified  epithelium,  of  which  the 


&■:' 


most  superficial  layers  are  squamous.    The  epithelium  is  arranged 
upon  a  basement  membrane. 

In  newly-born  children  the  corium  eshibits,  in  many  parts,  the 
structure  of  lymphoid  tissue  (Klein). 

Thk  Stomach. 
In  man  and  those  Mammalia  whicli  are  provided  with  a  single 
■tomaob,  it  consists  of  a  dilatation  of  the  alimentary  oanol 
placed  between  and  continuous  with  the  msophagus,  which  enters 
its  laiger  or  cardiac  end  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  small  intes- 
tine, which  commences  at  its  narrowed  end  or  pylorus,  on  the 
other.  It  varies  in  shape  and  size  according  to  ite  state  of 
distension. 
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Structure, — The  stomach  is  composed  of  four  coats,  called 
respectively — (i)  an  external  or  peVitoneal,  (2)  muscular,  (3)  sub- 
mucous, and  (4)  mucous 
coat;  with  blood-vessels, 
lymphatics,  and  nerves 
distributed  in  and  be- 
tween them. 

(i)  The pm^on^o/ coat 
has  the  structure  of  serous 
membranes  in  general. 
(2)  The  muscular  coat 
consists  of  three  sepa- 
rate layers  or  sets  of 
fibres,  which,  according 
to  their  several  directions, 
are  named  the  longitu- 
dinal, circular,  and  ob- 
lique. The  longitudinal 
set  are  the  most  super- 
ficial: they  are  continuous 
with  the  longitudinal 
fibres  of  the  oesophagus 
and  spread  out  in  a  di- 
verging manner  over  the 
cardiac  end  and  sides  of 
the  stomach.  They  ex- 
tend as  far  as  the  pylorus, 
being  especially  distinct 
at  the  lesser  or  upper 
curvature  of  the  stomach, 
along  which  they  pass  in 
several  strong  bands.  The 
next  set,  the  circular  or 
transverse  fibres,  are  most 
abundant  at  the  middle 
and  in  the  pyloric  portion 
of  the  organ,  and  form 
the  chief  part  of  the  thick 
projecting  ring  of  the 
pylorus.  They  are  con- 
tinuous with  the  circular 
layer  of  the  intestine.  The  deepest  set  of  fibres  are  the  oblique^ 
continuous  with  the  circular  muscular  fibres  of  the  Gesophagus: 
they  are  comparatively  few  in  number,  and  are  found  only  at  the 


Fig.  373. — From  a  vertical  section  through  Uie  mu- 
couB  membrane  of  the  cardiac  end  of  stomach. 
Two  glands  are  shown  with  a  duct  common  to 
both,  a,  dnct  with  columnar  epithelium  be- 
coming shorter  as  the  cells  are  traced  down- 
ward ;  Hf  neck  of  gland  tubes,  with  central  and 
parietal  ceHa ;  5,  fundus  with  curved  csBcal  ex- 
tremity— the  parietal  ceUs  are  not  so  numerous 
here.    (Klein  and  Noble  Smith.) 


orrugT  iV\"'«»'^»  i>to^u^«m  '^^^^t^cted  state  of  the 
(4)^C^""'  '^'■^'PP^ar  wheHrr  "'^'-'^^  Witudinal,  fold- 

tiasue"7®.  *'«ue,  which  Z^L?*^^  of  a  corium  of  fine 
«»Peici  a  <.*"""«  ««PPoS^t   /^f'^'"  ^*"'«'*»"  to  adenoid 

*»^   pacing   „*!"?"  imposed, 

,;*«  glands  Jie^^'^  together. 
5*«»«8toftheJ^,.  P*^***  from 
i^*^eiyfi„^\'»"<«u«  membrane 

covered  with  »  f:     ^''^  """"m  is 
f P'theliuo^  Vh  r'  ''^  «"'^ar 

,    W^hen  oxa„,i„^  '"'"^~''«  ^™™  the  scanty  submucous 

^"^  S""^"^*  Sf«lU?on^  '■"'t™**  «••  *^  -rface  of  the 
^''^Uy^J^S'^^   <*«P««ions  Tr™^-  *PP«^»ce.  produced  by 
J**  PyloruT^  ^^^  to  X?'n/^  .  ^'^^'^eter   of   which    vari^ 
Wtom  ojL      *"  'nuch'^*^,"!*"  V**'*^  <*^'^t  "Sm);  but  near 
■»«"*«  oL^t^  '^"le  pi^  ^th  of  a^    inch  (250^).      In  the 
I*T>ondicS^*  "^  ^«£l?  Sk     ^'^^    «**«'^t  ^tween  them 
^J'  «de  In    il*"^ged  tu^'tl'^^^^^  o'ifioes  of  the  ducts  of 

«'embn»„era,Te„**'"    ^'"''dA   ou*  t^**^   <*«•  373).  imbedded  side 

<«)  Cardiac,  r-ii  P  .  ""^  nmcous  ml  1  *^*®  structure. 

(«)  <7«S.£^i^^'*'"o-  «««brax»e     are  of  two  v.^  ,. 


(«)  <W^' r^"-  '»«'-br^««     are  o    *;«  v..  ,- 
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tissue.  Two  or  three  tubes  open  into  one  duct,  which  forms  about 
a  third  of  the  whole  length  of  the  tube  and  opens  on  the  surface. 
The  ducts  are  lined  with  columnar  epitlielium.     Of  the  gland- 
tube  proper,  i.e.  the  part  of  the  gland  below  the  duct,  the  upper 
third  is  the  neek  and  the  rest  the  body.     The  neck  is  narrower 
than  the  body,  and  is  lined  with  coarsely  granular  polyhedral 
cells  which  are  continuous  with  the 
columnar  cells  of  the  duct.  Between 
these  cells  and  the  basement  mem- 
brane of  the  tubes,  are  large  oval 
or  spherical  cells,  opaque  or  granular 
in  appearance,  with  clear  oval  nuclei, 
bulgingout  the  basement  membrane; 
these  cells  are  called  parietal  cell*. 
They   do   not    form    a   continuous 
layer.     The  body,  which  is  broader 
than  the  neck  and  terminates  in  a 
blind  extremity  or  fundut  near  the 
muscularis  mncoste,  is  lined  by  cells 
continuous  with  the  central  cells  of 
the  neck,  but  longer,  more  columnar 
and    more    transparent.       In    this 
part  are  a  few  parietal  cells  of  the 
same   kind    as    in    the   neck   (fig. 
373)- 

(6)  Pyloric Glandi. — Theseglands 

(fig.  375)  hnve  much  longer  ducts 

than  the  cardiac  glands.     Into  each 

Fig.i7<.-Soo(iniiiih(nringthepriorio      duct  two  or  three  tubes  open  by 

1!ttio^i'%:^r':i^      Tery  short  and  narrow  necks,  and 

-me;    m    the  giud   iXnott:      the  body  of  each  tube  is  branched, 

•miNobicitmiih.i  wavy,  and  coovoiuted.     The  lumen 

is  large.     The  ducts  are  lined  with 

columnar  epithelium,  and  the  neck  and  body  with   shorter  and 

finely  grauidar  cubical  cells,  which  correspond  with  the  central 

cells  of  the  cardiac  glands.     As  they  approach  the  duodenum  the 

pyloric  glands  become  laiger,  more  convoluted  and  more  deeply 

situated.      They  are  directly  continuous  with  Bninner'a  glands 

in  the  duodenum. 

Lyjrtphatici. — Lymphatic  vessels  surround  the  gland  tubes  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent  Towards  the  fundus  of  the  cardiac 
glands  are  found  masses  of  lymphoid  tissue,  which  may  appear  as 
distinct  follicles,  somewhat  like  the  solitary  glands  of  the  small 
intestine. 
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Slood-wtfdt. — The  blood-vessels  of  the  Btomacb,  which  first 
break  up  in  the  sub-muoous  tissue,  send  branches  upward  between 
the  closely  packed  glandular  tubes,  aaastomosiug  around  them  hy 
means  of  a  fine  capillar;  network,  with  oblong  meshes.     Con- 
tinuous with  this  deeper  plexus,  or  prolonged  upwards  from  it,  ie 
a  more  superficial  network  of  larger  oapillaries,   which  branch 
densely  around  the  orifices  of  the  tubes,  and  form  the  framework 
on    which    are    moulded    the 
small    elevated    ridges  of    mu- 
cous membrane    bounding  the  "'* 
minute,   polygonal    pits  before 
referred  to.     From  this  svper- 
ficicd  network  the  veins  chiefly 
take  their  origin.    Thence  pass- 
ing down   between    the  tubes,  .^ 
with   no  very  free  connection 
with    the    deeper   inter-tubular 
capillary     plexus,     they     open 
finally  into  the  venous  network 
in  the  sub-miicous  tissue  (fig. 

376).  „.j 

Serves. — The  nerves  of  the 
stomach  are  derived  from  the 
pneumt^astric  and  sympa- 
thetic, and  form  two  plexuses, 
one  in  the  sub-mucous  and  the 
other    between    the    muscular 

These  plexuses  are  con- 
tinuous with  those  which  occur 
in  the  same  situations  in  the 
intestine,  and  which  we  shall  again  refer  to  there. 


The  Intestines. 

The  Intestinal  Canal  is  divided  into  two  chief  portions,  named, 
from  their  differences  in  diameter,  the  imall  and  laiye  intestine. 
These  are  continuous  with  each  other,  and  communicate  by 
means  of  an  opening  guarded  by  a  valve,  the  ileo-aead  valve, 
which  allows  the  passaj^  of  the  products  of  digestion  from  the 
small  into  the  large  bowel,  but  not,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
in  the  opposite  direction. 

The    Small    Inteetine. — The    Small    Intestine,  the  average 
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length  of  which  in  aa  adult  is  about  twenty  feet,  has  been 
divided,  for  convenience  of  description,  into  three  portions,  viz., 
the  duodenum,  whiob  extends  for  eight  or  ten  inches  beyond  the 
pylorus;  the  jefuitutn,  which  forms  two-fifths,  and  the  ileum, 
which  forms  three-fifths  of  the  rest  of  the  ceutiil. 

Strvctvrt. — The  small  intestine,  like  the  stomach,  is  constructed 


of    four    coats,    viz ,    the   serou?,    muscular,   sub-mucous,    and 


(i.)  The  MTOUf  coat  is  formed  by  the  yisceral  layer  of  the 
peritoneum,  and  has  the  structure  of  serous  membranes  in 
general. 

(i.)  The  mtueutar  coat  consists  of  an  internal  circular  and  an 
external  longitudinal  layer :  the  former  is  usually  considerably 
the  thicker.     Both  alike  consist  of  bundles  of  unstriped  muscle 
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supported  bj*  connective  tissue.  They  are  well  provided  with 
lymphatic  veasela,  which  form  a  set  distinct  from  those  of  the 
mucous  membrane. 

Between  the  two  muscular  coats  is  a  nerve-plexus  (Auerbaoh's 


gig,  };g.— Hoiuontal  HctiDn  of  >  imikll  trBpasiit  at  the  mnooiu  membnoc.  inoluding 
one  entln  orypt  o(  LiebeikOlm  and  puU  of  Krenl  othert.  The  gUnda  u« 
Btiwated  by  kioee  itdeiiaid  tliaae. 


Kg.  j;o.— Auabadi 

Uie  pleing,  th 

plexus)  (fig.  379),  similar  in  structure  to  Meissner's  (in  the  sub- 
mucous coat),  but  coarser  and  with  more  numerous  ganglia. 

(3.)  Between  the  mucous  and  muscular  coats  is  the  tubmueou* 
coat,  which  consists  of  connective  tissue  in  which  numerous  blood- 
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reesels  and  lymphatics  ramify.  A  fine  plezua,  conBistiug  mainly 
of  non-medullated  aerve-fibres,  Meittner'*  plexut,  with  gauglion 
cells  at  its  uodes,  occurs  in  the  submucous  tissue  from  the  stomach 
to  the  anus. 

(4.)  The  mucow    membrane  is    the    most    important    coat   in 

relation  to  the  function  of  digestion.     The  following  structures, 

which    enter    into    its    composition,    may  now    be    successively 

described  : — the  wdvuia  conniventtt ;  the  villi ;  aod  the  glamdt. 

The  general  structure  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines 

resembles    that    of     the    stomach,    and, 

like  it,  is  lined  on  its  inner  surface  by 

columnar    epithelium.       Adenoid    tissue 

(fig.  378)  enters  largely  into  ita  coostruc- 

tion  ;  and  on  its  deep  surface  is  the  tnvi- 

eulari*   mucoid  (m,  fig.   381),   the  fibres 

of  which  are  arranged  in  two  layers ;  the 

outer  longitudinal  and  the  inner  circular. 

Valrmlce    CtmnivenUt*.  —  The    valvulffi 

couniventea  (fig.   380)  commence  iu  the 

duodenum,     about    one    or    two    inches 

beyond  the  pylorus,  and  becoming  larger 

and  more  numerous  immediately  beyond 

the  entrance  of  the   bile  duct,   continue 

thickly     arranged    and     well     developed 

throughout  the  jejunum  ;  then,  gradually 

''^■tStoi^lP^SJ^dL":      diminishing    in    sisse    and    number,   they 


tcDded  and  hudened  by      cease    near    the    middle   of    the    ileum. 

the  nomut'p^Uon  o(     They  are  formed  by  a  doubling  inwards 

N»ttinlri»"™'™''*^  °f  the  mucous  membrane ;  the  cres- 
centic,  nearly  circular,  folds  thus  formed 
are  arranged  transversely  to  the  axis  of  the  intestine,  but  each 
individual  fold  seldom  extends  around  more  than  J  or  |^  of 
the  bowel's  cireumference.  Unlike  the  rugte  in  the  oesophagus 
and  stomach,  they  do  not  disappear  on  distension  of  the  canal. 
Their  function  is  to  afford  a  largely  increased  surface  for  secretion 
and  absorption.     They  are  covered  with  villi. 

rt«..— The  Villi  (figs.  381,  382,  and  383)  are  confined  exclu- 
sively to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  small  intestine.  They 
are  minute  vascular  processes,  from  -^^  to  ^  of  an  inch  ('5  to 
3  mm.)  in  length,  covering  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
and  giving  it  a  peculiar  velvety,  fleecy  appearance.  Krauae 
estimates  them  at  fifty  to  ninety  in  number  in  a  square  line  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  small  iutestine,  and  at  forty  to  seventy  in 
the  same  area  at  the  lower  part.     They  vary  iu  form  even  in  the 
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same  animal,  and  differ  according  aa  the  lymphatio  veesels  or 
laeUalt  which  they  contain  are  empty  or  full ;  being  usually,  in 
the  former  case,  flat  and  pointed  at  their  aummitB,  in  the  latter 
cylindricid. 

Each  villuB  consists  of  &  smalf  projection  of  mucous  mem- 
brane ;  ita  interior  consiatB  of 
fine  adenoid  tissue,  which  forms 
the  framework  in  which  the 
other  constituents  are  con- 
tained. 

The  surface  of  the  villus  is 
clothed  by  columnar  epithelium, 
which  rests  on  a  fine  l»sement 
membrane;  while  within  this  are 
found,  reckoning  from  without 
inwards,  blood-vessels,  fibres  of 


of  ijsbskuhn,  u 


itrialfd  border  of  thfi  epith^mn  i 
b,  soluninar  epitlieJlnm:  e,  goblat 
ceU> :  d,  ontnl  iTrnph-niiBl :  i, 
■mooCh  iduhhUj  flbni ;  /.  udoiold 
■tToma  of  tliB  TlUtu  In  which  lymph 


the  mutcularit  mucoKB,  and  a  single  lymphatic  or  lacteal  vessel 
sometimes  looped  or  branched  (fig.  383). 

The  epithelium  is  contiauous  with  that  lining  the  other  parts 
of  the  mucous  membrane.  The  cells  are  arranged  with  their  long 
axis  radiating  from  the  surface  of  the  villus  (fig.  382),  and  their 
smaller  ends  resting  on  the  basement  membrane.  The  free 
surface  of  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  villi,  like  that  of  the  cells 
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which  cover  the  general  surface  of  the  mucotiH  membrane,  is  but- 
mountcd  hy  a  bright  border  which  exhibits  very  delicate  striatioDB, 
whence  it  derives  its  nanie,  ttriaUd  bordtr  (see  pp.  37 — 19). 

Immediately  beneath  the  basement  membrane  there  is  a  rich 
supply;  of  blood-veueli.  Two  or  more  minute  arteries  are  diatri- 
but«d  within  each  villus ;  and  from  their  capillaries,  which  form 


Fig.jSj.-A.  VaiuB/iluv.     B.  Vitlit/mtm.    rSUghUr iltaed (mm Tdduouui.) 

a  dense  network,  proceed  one  or  two  small  veins,  which  pass  out 
at  the  base  of  the  villus. 

The  layer  of  the  mvfetUaru  mucotce  in  the  villus  forms  a  kind 
of  thin  hollow  cone  immediately  around  the  central  lacteal,  and 
is,  therefore,  situated  beneath  the  blood-vessels.  It  is  inatrumeatal 
in  the  propulsion  of  chyle  along  the  lacteal. 

The  lacUai  vetsrl  in  each  villus  is  the  form  of  commencement 
of  the  lymphatic  system  of  vessels  in  the  intestines.  It  b^ins 
almost  at  the  tip  of  the  villus  commonly  by  a  dilated  extremity. 
In  the  larger  villi  there  may  be  two  small  lacteal  vessels  which 
join,  or  the  tacteals  may  form  a  network  in  the  villus  (fig.  383). 
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Gkmdt. — The  glands  are  of  two  kinds : — viz.,  those  of  Lieber- 
kUhn  and  of  Bninner.  Payer's  patches  and  the  solitarj  follioles 
are  composed  of  lymphoid  nodules.  Though  aometimes  oalled 
glands,  they  form  no  nxternal  secretion. 

The  glandt  or  crypt*  of  Lieberkuhn  are  tubular  depressions 
of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  thickly  distributed  over 
the  whole  surfoca  both  of  the  largo  and  amall  intestines.  In 
the  small  intestine  they  are  visible  only  with  the  aid  of  a  lens ; 
and  their  orifices  appear  as  minute  dots  scattered  between  the 
villi.      They  are  larger  in  the  large  intestine,  and  ii 


faur  cTTpCi  uf  Liebcrkllhn  fmm  l£e 

Urgf  inunise  of  Ui»  nig.    Thef  «re 

lined  br  coluumu  EpithSulcflli,  the 

□UE^lo  being  pUr^d  m  the  au(er  part 

of  the  oelln.    The  divuujii*  betwHoi 

ttie  cellH  are  rttn  u  lines  radiAling 

from  L,  the  liunen  ol  the  cm*;  o,  tif.  jS}.— A   glaod 

epithelial  wUi,  which  have  becofne  oS  iJebcAaLa  in 

truufonned  into  r>b1et  celle.  X  jjo.  longitudliMil  Me- 

[KlemudNubleSmithO  tioa.   (BrinloB.) 

the  nearer  they  approach  the  anal  eud  of  the  intestiDal  tube ; 
and  tu  the  rectum  their  orifices  may  be  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 
In  length  they  vary  from  ^^  to  ^  of  an  inch.  Each  tubule 
(fig.  3S5)  is  constructed  of  a  fine  battment  tneml/rane,  lined  by  a 
layer  of  columnar  epithelium,  many  of  the  cells  of  which  are 
goblet  cells. 

Brunner'i  gland*  (fig.  3S1)  are  confined  to  the  duodenum;  they 
are  most  abundant  and  thickly  set  at  its  commeucement,  and 
diminish  gradually  as  the  duodenum  advuicee.  They  are  situated 
beneath  the  muscularis  mucosse,  imbedded  in  the  submucous 
tissue ;  each  gland  is  a  branched  aud  convoluted  tube,  lined  with 
QOlumoar  epithelium.  In  structure  they  are  very  similar  to  the 
pyloric  glands  of  the  stomach,  but  they  are  more  brauobed  and 
convoluted  and  their  ducts  are  longer.     The  duct  of  each  gland 
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paaees  through  the  muBcularis  mucoBee,  and  opens  ou  the  eurfaoe 
of  the  mucous  membrane. 

Pet/a't  palehet  are  found  in  greatest  abundance  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  ileum  near  to  the  ileo-csecal  valve.  They  coiiBiet  of 
aggr^ated  groups  of  lymphoid  nodulea ;  they  vary  from  one 
to  three  inches  in  length,  aud  are  about  half-an-inch  in  width, 
chiefly  of  an  oval  form,  their  long  axes  being  pantile!  with  that 
of  the  intestine.  They  are  almost  always  placed  oppoait«  the 
attachment  of  the  mesentery. 

When  the  lymphoid  nodules  occur  singly,  as  they  often  do 


Fig.  j86.— Asmfute  roUldea,  or  Firct's  pttch,  in  ■  itate  of  dutaulon,     x  j.    (Boehm.) 

both  in  small  aud  large  intestines,  they  are  culled  toUtary  gland*, 
or  fdlidei. 

The  Large  Intestine. — The  Large  Intestine,  which  in  an 
adult  is  from  about  4  to  6  feet  long,  is  subdivided  for  descriptive 
purposes  into  tlirec  portions,  viz. ; — the  eaeeum,  a  short  wide 
pouch,  communicating  with  the  lower  end  of  the  small  int«fl- 
tine  tJirough  an  opening,  guarded  by  the  ileo-ccFcal  valve ;  the 
colon,  continuous  with  the  csecum,  which  forms  the  principal  part 
of  the  lat^  intestine,  and  is  divided  into  ascending,  transverse, 
and  descending  portions;  and  the  reelvm,  which,  after  dilating 
at  its  lower  part,  again  contracts,  and  immediately  afterwards 
opens  eitemally  through  the  aitiu.  Attached  to  the  cceoum  is  the 
small  appendix  vermiformit. 

StinKturf,—lAVe  the  small  intestine,  the  large  intestine  is  con- 
structed of  four  coats,  viz.,  the  serous,  muscular,  sub-mncous, 
and  mucous.  The  itrout  coat  has  connected  with  it  the  small 
processes  of  peritoneum  containing  fat,  called  appendieet  tpiploicci. 
The  fibres  of  the  miuadar  coat,  like  those  of  the  small 
intestine,  are  arranged  in  two    layers — the  outer   longitudiual. 
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the  iiiuer  circular.  In  the  ciecum  aud  colon,  the  lougitudiDal 
fibres,  iustead  of  being,  as  in  the  small  iutestiue,  thinly  disposed  in 
all  parts  of  the  wall  of  the  bowel,  are  collected.  Tor  the  most  part, 
into  three  strong  bauds,  which,  being  skortei',  from  end  to  end, 
than  the  other  coats  of  the  intestine,  hold  the  canal  in  folds, 
boimding  intermediate  aacciill  On  the  division  of  these  bonds,  the 
iuUJStine  can  be  drawn  out  to  its  full  length,  and  it  then  oasuoiea 
an   unifonnly   cylindrical    form.       In  the  rectum,  the  fasciculi 


M  flue  t^illuT-looped  netirorii  nrndLug  froi 
Ik  Interior  of  three  ot  th«  IfiupboM  nadulei. 


of  these  longitudinal  bauds  spread  out  and  mingle  with  the  other 
longitudinal  fibres,  forming  ivith  them  a  thicker  layer  uf  fibres  than 
eiists  in  any  other  part  of  tlie  intestinal  canal.  The  circular  mus- 
cular fibres  are  spread  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  bowel,  but 
are  somewhat  more  marked  in  the  intervals  between  the  socculi. 
Towards  the  lower  end  of  the  rectum  they  become  more  numerous, 
and  at  the  anus  they  form  a  strong  ring  called  the  inUmal 
^hinettr  muscle. 

The  mucow  membrane  of  the  large,  like  that  of  the  small 
iut«stine,  is  lined  throughout  by  columnar  epithelium,  but,  unlike 
it,  is  quite  destitute  of  villi,  and  is  not  projected  in  the  form  of 
vaivula  eoimivenUi.     Its  general  microscopic  structure  otherwise 
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resembleB  that  of  the  small  intestine :  and  it  is  bounded  below 
bj  the  mtucuiaris  mucosoe. 

The  arrangement  of  ganglia  and  nerve-fibres  in  the  large 
resembles  that  in  the  small  intestine. 

Glands. — The  glands  with  which  the  large  intestine  is  provided 
are  simple  ttUmlar  glands,  or  glands  of  Lieberkiihn ;  they  re- 
semble those  of  the  small  intestine,  but  are  somewhat  larger  and 
more  numerous,  and  contaiu  a  very  great  number  of  goblet  cells ; 
nodules  of  adenoid  or  lymphoid  tissue  are  most  numerous  in  the 
ceecum  and  vermiform  appendix.  They  resemble  in  shape  and 
structure  the  solitary  glands  of  the  small  intestine.  Peyer's 
patches  are  not  found  in  the  large  intestine. 

Ileo-ccecal  Valve. — The  ileo-ceecal  ^alve  is  situated  at  the  place 
of  junction  of  the  small  with  the  large  intestine,  and  guards 
against  any  reflux  of  the  contents  of  the  latter  into  the  ileum. 
It  is  composed  of  two  semilunar  folds  of  mucous  membrane. 
Each  fold  is  formed  by  a  doubling  inwards  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, and  is  strengthened  on  the  outside  by  some  of  the 
circular  muscular  fibres  of  the  intestine,  which  are  contained 
between  the  outer  surfaces  of  the  two  layers  of  which  each  fold 
is  composed.  While  the  circular  muscular  fibres,  however,  at  the 
junction  of  the  ileum  with  the  csccum  are  contained  between 
the  outer  opposed  sui*faccs  of  the  folds  of  mucous  membrane 
which  form  the  valve,  the  longitudinal  muscular  fibres  and 
the  peritoneum  of  the  small  and  large  intestine  respectively 
are  continuous  with  each  other,  without  dipping  in  to  follow  the 
circular  fibres  and  the  mucous  membrane.  In  this  manner, 
therefore,  the  folding  inwards  of  these  two  last-named  structures 
is  preserved,  while  on  the  other  hand,  by  dividing  the  longitu- 
dinal muscular  fibres  and  the  peritoneum,  the  valve  can  be 
made  to  disappear,  just  as  the  constrictions  between  the  sacculi 
of  the  large  intestine  can  be  made  to  disappear  by  performing 
a  similar  operation.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  ileum  is 
continuous  with  that  of  the  csecum.  That  surface  of  each 
fold  of  the  ileo-c8Dcal  valve,  which  looks  towards  the  small  in- 
testine is  covered  with  villi,  while  that  which  looks  to  the  csecum 
has  none.  When  the  csecum  is  distended,  the  margins  of  the 
folds  are  stretched,  and  thus  are  brought  into  firm  apposition  one 
with  the  other. 
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CHAPTER   XXVIII. 

FOOD. 

The  chief  chemical  compounds  or  proximate  principles  in  food 
are: — 


1.  Proteids  . 

2.  Carbohydrates 

3.  Fatfl 

4.  Water. 

5.  Salts 


orgaDic. 
-  inorganic. 


In  milk  and  in  eggs,  which  form  the  exclusive  foods  of 
young  animals,  all  varieties  of  these  proximate  principles  are 
present  in  suitable  proportions.  Hence  they  are  spoken  of  as 
perfect  foods.  Eggs,  though  a  perfect  food  for  the  developing 
bird,  contain  too  little  carbohydrate  for  a  mammal.  In  most 
vegetable  foods  carbohydrates  are  in  excess,  while  in  animal 
food,  like  meat,  the  proteids  are  predominant.  In  a  suitable 
diet  these  should  be  mixed  in  proper  proportions,  which  must 
vary  for  herbivorous  and  carnivoroua  animals. 

A  healthy  and  suitable  diet  must  possess  the  following  cha- 
racters:— 

1.  It  must  contain  the  proper  amount  and  proportion  of  the 
various  proximate  principles. 

2.  It  must  be  adapted  to  the  climate;  to  the  age  of  the 
individual  and  to  the  amount  of  work  done  by  him. 

3.  The  food  must  contain  not  only  the  necessary  amount  of 
proximate  principles,  but  these  must  be  present  in  a  digestible 
form.  As  an  instance  of  this,  many  vegetables  (peas,  beans, 
lentils)  contain  even  more  proteid  than  beef  or  mutton,  but  are 
not  BO  nutritious,  as  they  are  less  digestible,  much  passing  off 
in  the  faeces  unused. 

The  nutritive  value  of  a  diet  depends  chiefly  on  the  amount 
of  carbon  and  nitrogen  it  contains.  A  man  doing  a  moderate 
amount  of  work  will  eliminate,  chiefly  from  the  lungs,  in  the 
form  of  carbonic  acid,  from  250  to  280  grammes  of  carbon /t^t 
diem.  During  the  same  time  he  will  eliminate,  chiefly  in  the 
form  of  urea  in  the  urine,  about  15  to  18  grammes  of  nitrogen. 
These  substances  are  derived  from  the  metabolism  of  the  tissues, 
and  various  forms  of  energy,  mechanical  motion  and  heat  being 
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the  ohief,  are  simultaneously  liberated.  During  muscular  exercise 
the  output  of  carbon  greatly  increases ;  the  increased  excretion 
of  nitrc^en  is  not  nearly  so  marked.  Taking,  then,  the  state  of 
moderate  exercise,  it  is  necessary  that  the  waste  of  the  tissues 
should  be  replaced  by  fresh  material  in  the  form  of  food;  and  the 
proportion  of  carbon  to  nitrogen  should  be  the  same  as  in  the 
excretions:  250  to  15,  or  16*6  to  i.  The  proportion  of  carbon 
to  nitrogen  in  proteid  is,  however,  53  to  15,  or  3-5  to  i.  The 
extra  supply  of  carbon  must  come  from  non-nitrogenous  food — 
viz.  fat  and  carbohydrate. 

Moleschott  gives  the  following  daily  diet : — 

Proteid iiogrmB. 

Fat 90     M 

Carbohydrate 333     „ 

Ranke's  diet  closely  resembles  Moleschott's  ;  it  is — 

Proteid loogrms. 

Fat 100     „ 

Carbohydrate 250     „ 

Such  typical  diets  as  these  must  not  be  considered  as  more 
than  rough  averages  of  what  is  necessary  for  a  man  in  the 
course  of  the  day.  Actual  experience  shows  that  in  the  diets 
of  different  nations  there  are  considerable  variations  from  this 
standard  without  the  production  of  ill  effects.  Age,  and  the 
amount  of  work  done  also  influence  the  amount  of  food  neces- 
sary ;  growing  children,  for  instance,  require  a  relatively  rich 
diet ;  thus,  milk,  the  diet  of  the  infant,  is  proportionally  twice 
as  rich  in  proteids,  and  half  as  rich  again  in  fats,  as  the  normal 
diet  given  above.  During  work  more  food  is  necessary  than 
during  inactivity. 

Ranke's  and  Moleschott's  diets  just  given  are  by  no  means 
generous  ones ;  most  English  people  take  more  proteid.  From 
the  composition  of  the  more  commonly-used  foods,  G.  N.  Stewart 
calculates  that  500  grammes  of  bread  and  250  grammes  of  lean 
meat  constitute  a  fair  quantity  for  a  man  fit  for  hard  work. 
Adding  500  grammes  of  milk,  75  grammes  of  oatmeal  porridge, 
30  grammes  of  butter,  and  450  grammes  of  potatoes,  we  get, 
approximately,  20  grammes  of  nitrogen  and  300  grammes  of 
carbon  contained  in  135  grammes  of  proteid,  97  grammes  of  fat, 
and  about  400  grammes  of  carbohydrate.  This  diet  is  thus  a 
more  liberal  one  than  the  "  adequate  "  diets  just  given. 


In  tabular  fonn  the  facts  just  giv 
stated  : — 


4s; 

1  may  be  more  auccinotlj 


Foud-wmr. 

I4u.ntity. 

O.,^.! 

NiHo- 

C»r-     Pm-  1  ^^  ;  Cubo- 

^ 

boa. 

teOt. 

-—  hTdntH 

ilstric 

Bi«lM> 

'        ■ 

1 

ir^ghU.. 

Lean  meat 

90Z. 

8 

33 

55 

85        0 

4 

Bread   .    . 

SOO         ,- 

iS  „ 

6 

40 

7*5 

=45 

65 

Milk.        . 

500 

ipint 

3 

35 

»S 

3-5 

Butter  .    . 

30 

1  01. 

30 

27 

0-5 

Fat  with 

meat     . 

30 

xa 

3f> 

0 

Pouttces    . 

4SO       ., 

16  „ 

'■5 

■47 

95 

4'5 

Oatmeal    . 

75 

3  .. 

"7 

30 

10 

4        48 

zo-z 

- 

'35 

97    1  413 

" 

We  Bhall  have  to  return  to  the  compoaitiou  of  diets  again  in 
our  stud;  of  metabolism ;  and  now  we  will  proceed  to  consider 
the  priucipal  foods. 

UUk. 

Kilk,  which  we  have  already  spoken  of  as  a  perfect  food,  ia 
only  so  for  young  childreu.  For  those  who  are  older,  it  is  so 
voluminous  that  unpleas- 
antly large  quantities  of  it 
would  have  to  be  taken  in 
the  course  of  the  day  to 
ensure  the  proper  supply 
of  nitrogen  and  carbon. 
Moreover,  it  is  relatively 
too  rich  in  proteid  and  fat. 
It  also  contains  too  little 
iioa  (Bunge^:  hence  chil- 
dren weaned  late  become 
aniomic. 

The  microscope  reveals 
that  it  consists  of  two 
parts :  a  clear  fluid  and  a 
number  of  minute  particles 
that  float  in  It.  These  consist  of  minute  oil  globules,  varying  in 
diameter  from  00015  to  0*005  millimetre  (fig.  388). 

The  milk  secreted  during  the  first  few  days  of  lactation  is 
called  eoiottntm.     It  contains  very  little  caseinogen,   but  large 
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qaantities  of  globulin  instead.  Microsoopicallj,  cells  from  the 
acini  of  the  mammaiy  gland  are  seen,  which  contain  fat 
globules  in  their  interior ;  they  are  called  colostrum  corpuscles, 

Beaotion  and  Speoiflo  Gravity. — The  reaction  of  fresh 
cow's  milk  and  of  human  milk  is  generally  neutral  or  slightly 
alkaline.  In  camivora  the  milk  is  acid.  All  milk  readily  turns 
acid  or  sour  as  the  result  of  fermentative  change,  part  of  its 
lactose  being  transformed  into  lactic  acid.  The  specific  gravity  of 
milk  is  usually  ascertained  with  the  hydrometer.  That  of  normal 
cow's  milk  varies  from  1028  to  1034.  When  the  milk  is  skimmed 
the  specific  gravity  rises,  owing  to  the  removal  of  the  light  con- 
stituent, the  fat,  to  1033  to  1037.  In  all  cases  the  specific 
gravity  of  water,  with  which  other  substances  are  compared,  is 
taken  as  1000. 

Compositioii.  —  Frankland  gives  the  following  table,  con- 
trasting the  milk  of  woman,  ass,  and  cow  : — 


Proteids  (chiefly  caseinogcn) . 
Batter  (fat)        .        .        .    . 

Lactose 

Salte 


Woman. 


Per  cent. 
27 

35 
50 

0'2 


Cow. 


Per  oont. 

1*3 

4-5 
05 


Feroent. 

4*2 

3-8 

3-8 
07 


Hence,  in  feeding  infants  on  cow's  milk,  it  is  necessary  to  dilute 
it,  and  add  sugar  to  make  it  approximately  equal  to  natural 
human  milk. 

The  Proteids  of  Milk.— The  principal  proteid  in  milk  is 
called  caseinogen  ;  it  is  precipitable  by  acids  such  as  acetic  acid, 
and  also  by  saturation  with  magnesium  sulphate,  or  half  satura- 
tion with  ammonium  sulphate,  so  resembling  globulins ;  it  is 
coagulated  by  rennet  to  form  casein.  Cheese  consists  of  casein 
with  the  entangled  fat.  The  other  proteid  in  milk  is  an  albumin. 
It  is  present  in  small  quantities  only ;  it  differs  in  some  of 
its  properties  (specific  rotation,  coagulation  temperature,  and 
solubilities)  from  serum-albumin  ;  it  is  called  lact-albwniin. 

The  Coagulation  of  Milk. — Rennet  is  the  agent  usually  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose  :  it  is  a  ferment  secreted  by  the  stomach, 
especially  in  sucking  animals,  and  is  generally  obtained  from  the 
calf. 

The  curd  consists  of  the  casein  and  entangled  fat :  the  liquid 
residue  called  whey  contains  the  sugar,  salts,  and  albumin  of  the 
milk.  There  is  also  a  small  quantity  of  a  new  proteid  called 
tehey-proteidf  which  differs  from    caseinogen  by  not  being  con- 
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vertible  into  casein ;  this  is  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  the 
caseinogen  molecule  during  the  process  of  curdling. 

The  curd  formed  in  human  milk  is  more  finely  divided  than  that 
in  cow's  milk ;  and  it  is  more  digestible.  In  feeding  children  and 
invalids  on  cow's  milk,  the  lumpy  condition  of  the  curd  may  be  ob- 
viated by  the  addition  of  lime  water  or  barley  water  to  the  milk. 

The  addition  of  rennet  produces  coagulation  in  milk,  provided 
that  a  sufficient  amount  of  calcium  salts  is  present.  If  the  calcium 
salts  are  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  potassium  oxalate,  rennet 
causes  no  formation  of  casein.  The  process  of  curdling  in  milk  is  a 
double  one ;  tlie  first  action  due  to  rennet  is  to  produce  a  change 
in  caseinogen  ;  the  second  action  is  that  of  the  calcium  salt  which 
precipitates  the  altered  caseinogen  as  casein.  In  blood  also,  cal- 
cium salts  are  necessary  for  coagulation,  but  there  they  act  in 
a  different  way,  namely,  in  the  production  of  fibrin  ferment  (see 
p.  4ii)F. 

Caseinogen  is  often  compared  to  alkali-albumin.  The  latter, 
however,  does  not  clot  with  rennet,  and  is,  unlike  caseinogen, 
readily  soluble  in  acids.  Caseinogen  is  not  a  globulin,  though  it 
is,  like  globulins,  readily  precipitated  by  neuti*al  salts.  It  differs 
from  a  globulin  in  not  being  coagulated  by  heat.  It  is  a  nucleo- 
protcid;  that  is,  a  compound  of  a  proteid,  with  the  proteid-like 
but  phosphorous  rich  material  called  miclein  (see  p.  400). 

The  Fats  of  Milk. — The  chemical  composition  of  the  fat  of 
milk  (butter)  is  very  like  that  of  adipose  tissue.  It  consists 
chiefly  of  palmitin,  stearin,  and  olein.  There  are,  however,  smaller 
quantities  of  fats  derived  from  fatty  acids  lower  in  the  series, 
especially  butyrin  and  caproin.  The  relation  between  these 
varies  somewhat,  but  the  proportion  is  roughly  as  follows : — 
Olein,  4;  palmitin,  ^;  stearin,  ^;  butyrin,  caproin,  and 
caprylin,  ^^.  The  old  statement  that  each  fat  globule  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  film  of  caseinogen  is  not  now  regarded  as  true  by 
most  authorities.  Milk  also  contains  small  quantities  of  lecithin, 
a  phosphorised  fat ;  of  cholesterin,  an  alcohol  which  resembles  fat 
in  its  solubilities,  and  a  yellow  fatty  pigment  or  lipochrome. 

Milk  Sugar,  or  Lactose. — This  is  a  saccharose  (CigH^sOj^). 
Its  properties  have  already  been  described  in  Chap.  XXV.,  p.  388. 

Souring  of  Milk. — When  milk  is  allowed  to  stand,  the  chief 
change  which  it  is  apt  to  undergo  is  a  conversion  of  a  part  of 
its  lactose  into  lactic  acid.  This  is  due  to  the  action  of  micro- 
organisms, and  would  not  occur  if  the  milk  were  contained  in 
closed  sterilised  vessels.  Equations  showing  the  change  pro- 
duced are  given  on  p.  388.  When  souring  occurs,  the  acid 
formed  precipitates  a  portion  of  the  caseinogen.     This  must  not 
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be  confounded  with  the  formation  of  casein  from  caseinogen 
which  is  produced  by  rennet  There  are,  however,  some  bacterial 
growths  which,  like  rennet,  produce  true  coagulation. 

Alooholio  Fermentation  in  Milk. — When  yeast  is  added  to 
milk,  the  sugar  does  not  readily  undergo  the  alcoholic  fermenta- 
tion. Other  somewhat  similar  fungoid  growths  are,  however,  able 
to  produce  the  changes,  as  in  the  preparation  of  koumiss ;  the  milk 
sugar  is  first  inverted,  that  is  dextrose  and  galactose  are  formed 
from  it  (see  p.  388),  and  it  is  these  sugars  from  which  alcohol 
and  carbonic  acid  originate. 

The  Salts  of  Milk. — The  chief  salt  present  is  calcium  phos- 
phate ;  a  small  quantity  of  magnesium  phosphate  is  also  present. 
The  other  salts  are  chiefly  chlorides  of  sodium  and  potassium. 

The  Xammary  Qlanda. 

The  mammary  glands  are  composed  of  large  divisioiu  or  lobes,  and  these 
are  again  divisible  into  lobales  ;  the  lobales  are  composed  of  the  con- 
▼oluled  and  dilated  sabdivisions  of  the  main  ducts  held  together  by  oon- 
neciive-tissae.  Ck)yering  the  general  sarface  of  the  gland,  with  the  exception 
of  the  nipple,  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  fiat,  itself  lobulated  by  sheaths 
and  processes  of  areolar  tissue  (fig.  389)  connected  both  with  the  skin  in 
front  and  the  gbind  behind  ;  the  same  bond  of  connection  extends  also 
from  the  ander  surface  of  the  gland  to  the  sheathing  connective-tissue  of  the 
great  pectoral  muscle  on  which  it  lies.  The  main  ducts  of  the  gland,  fifteen 
•to  twenty  in  number,  called  the  lacti/erofn  ducts,  are  formed  by  the  union 
of  the  smaller  (lobular)  ducts,  and  open  by  small  separate  orifices  through 
the  nipple.  At  the  points  of  junction  of  lobular  ducts  to  form  lactiferous 
ducts,  and  just  before  these  enter  the  base  of  the  nipple,  the  ducts  are 
dilated  ;  and  during  the  period  of  active  secretion  by  the  gland,  the  dilatntionB 
form  reservoirs  for  the  milk,  which  collects  in  and  distends  them.  The  walls 
of  the  gland-ducts  are  formed  of  areolar  with  some  unstriped  muscular  tissue, 
and  are  lined  internally  by  short  columnar  and  near  the  nipple  by  flattened 
epithelium.  The  alveoli  consist  of  a  basement  membrane  of  flattened  cells 
lined  by  low  columnar  epithelium. 

The  nipple  is  composed  of  areolar  tissue,  and  contains  unstri|)ed  muscular 
fibres.  Blood-vessels  are  also  freely  supplied  to  it,  so  as  to  give  it  an  erectile 
structure.  On  its  surface  are  very  sensitive  papillae ;  and  around  it  is  a 
small  area  or  areola  of  pink  or  dark-tinted  skin,  on  which  are  to  be  seen 
small  projections  formed  by  minute  secreting  glands. 

Blood-vessels,  nerves,  and  lymphatics  are  plentifully  supplied  to  the 
mammary  glands  ;  the  calibre  of  the  blood-vessels,  as  well  as  the  size  of  the 
glands,  varies  very  greatly  under  certain  conditions,  especially  those  of 
pregnancy  and  lactation.  The  secretory  nerves  of  the  mammary  glands  have 
not  yet  been  discovered. 

The  alveoli  of  the  glands  during  the  secreting  periods  are  found  to  be 
lined  with  very  short  columnar  cells,  with  nuclei  situated  towards  the  centre. 
The  edges  of  the  cells  towards  the  lumen  may  be  irregular  and  jagged,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  alveolus  is  filled  up  with  the  materials  of  the  milk. 
During  the  intervals  between  the  acts  of  discharge,  the  cells  of  the  alveoli 
elongate  towards  the  lumen,  their  nuclei  divide,  and  in  the  part  of  the  ccUs 
towards  the  lumen  a  collection  of  oil  globules  and  of  other  materials  takes 
place. 

The  next  stage  is  that  the  cells  divide  and  the  part  of  each  towards  the 
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B^iltf),  anil  miU  ngar.  The  tat,  tc,  of  m[lk  are  not  Bimply  picked  oot  from 
tlie  blood  bj  the  Eccreting  celts,  but  thete  materiale  are  formed  by  metjibollc 
procexees  wlthio  the  protopiMm  of  the  cells. 
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In  the  earlier  days  of  lactation,  epithelial  cells  only  partially  transformed 
are  discharged  in  the  secretion  :  these  are  termed  colostrum  eorjnueles.  It 
is  stated  tluit  colostram  ]K)68e88es  a  purgntive  action. 

Daring  pregnancy  the  mammary  glands  undergo  changes  (evolutum)  which 
are  readily  observable.  They  exUargef  become  harder,  and  more  distinctly 
lobulated  :  the  veins  on  the  snrfaoe  become  more  prominent.  The  areola 
becomes  enlarged  and  dusky,  with  projecting  papillsB ;  the  nipple  too  be- 
comes more  prominent,  and  milk  can  be  squeezed  from  the  orifices  of  the 
ducts.  This  is  a  very  gradual  process,  which  commences  about  the  time  of 
conception,  and  progresses  steadily  during  the  whole  period  of  gestation.  In 
the  gland  itself  solid  columns  of  cells  bud  off  from  the  old  alveoli  to  form 
new  alveoli.  But  these  solid  columns  after  a  while  are  converted  into  tubes 
by  the  central  cells  becoming  fatty  and  being  discharged  as  the  colostrum 
corpuscles  above  mentioned. 

After  the  end  of  lactation,  the  mamma  gradually  returns  to  its  original 
size  (involutum).  The  acini,  in  the  early  stages  of  involution,  are  lined  with 
cells  in  all  degrees  of  vacuolation.  As  involution  proceeds  the  acini  diminish 
considerably  in  size,  and  at  length,  instead  of  a  mosaic  of  lining  epithelial 
cells  (twenty  to  thirty  in  each  acinus),  we  have  five  or  six  nuclei  (some  with 
no  surrounding  protoplasm)  lying  in  an  irregular  heap  within  the  acinus. 
During  the  later  stages  of  involution,  large  yellow  granular  cells  are  to  be  seen. 
As  the  acini  diminish  in  size,  the  connective-tissue  and  fatty  matter  between 
them  increase,  and  in  some  animals,  when  the  gland  is  completely  inactive 
it  is  found  to  consist  of  a  thin  film  of  glandular  tissue  overlying  a  thick 
cushion  of  fat.  Many  of  the  products  of  waste  are  carried  off  by  the 
lymphatics. 

EggB. 

In  this  country  the  eggs  of  hens  and  ducks  are  those  particu- 
larly selected  as  foods.  The  chief  constituent  of  the  shell  is 
calcium  carbonate.  The  white  is  composed  of  a  richly  albuminous 
fluid  enclosed  in  a  network  of  firmer  and  more  fibrous  material. 
The  amount, of  solids  is  13*3  percent;  of  this  12*2  is  proteid 
in  nature  (egg-albumin,  with  smaller  quantities  of  egg-globulin, 
and  of  a  mucinoid  substance  called  ovo-mucoid),  and  the  re- 
mainder is  made  up  of  sugar  (0*5  per  cent.),  traces  of  fats, 
lecithin  and  cholesterin,  and  0*6  per  cent,  of  inorganic  salts. 
The  yolk  is  rich  in  food  materials  for  the  development  of  the 
future  embryo.  In  it  there  are  two  varieties  of  yolk -spherules, 
one  kind  yellow  and  opaque  (due  to  admixture  with  fat  and  a 
yellow  lipochrome),  and  the  other  smaller,  transparent  and 
almost  colourless :  these  are  proteid  in  nature,  consisting  of 
the  nucleo-proteid  called  vitellin.  Small  quantities  of  sugar, 
lecithin,  cholesterin  and  inorganic  salts  are  also  present. 

The  nutritive  value  of  eggs  is  high,  as  they  are  so  readily 
digestible ;  but  the  more  an  egg  is  cooked  the  more  insoluble  do 
its  proteid  constituents  become. 

Meat. 

This  is  composed  of  the  muscular  and  connective  (including 
adipose)  tissues  of  certain  animals.     The  flesh  of  some  animals  is 
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not  eaten ;  in  some  cases  this  is  a  matter  of  fashion,  in  others, 
owing  to  an  unpleasant  taste,  such  as  the  flesh  of  camivora  is 
said  to  have ;  and  in  other  cases  {e,g,  the  horse)  because  it  is  more 
lucrative  to  use  the  animal  as  a  beast  of  burden. 

Meat  is  the  most  concentrated  and  most  easily  assimilable 
of  nitrogenous  foods.  It  is  our  chief  source  of  nitrogen.  Its 
chief  solid  constituent  is  proteid,  and  the  principal  proteid  is 
myosin.  In  addition  to  the  extractives  and  salts  contained 
in  muscle,  there  is  always  a  certain  percentage  of  fat^  even 
though  all  visible  adipose  tissue  is  dissected  off.  The  fat^ells 
are  placed  between  the  muscular  fibres,  and  the  amount  of  fat  so 
situated  varies  in  different  animals;  it  is  particularly  abundant 
in  pork ;  hence  the  indigestibility  of  this  form  of  flesh :  the  fat 
prevents  the  gastric  juice  from  obtaining  ready  access  to  the 
muscular  fibres. 

The  following  table  gives  the  chief  substances  in  some  of  the 
principal  meats  used  as  food : — 


Ooiuitttiieiiti. 


I  Water  . 
I  Solids 

Proteids  and  gelatin* 

Pat  . 

Carbohydrate 

Salts 


767 

233 
20*0 

'i 

O'O 
1*2 


756 

244 

194 

29 

08 

1*3 


72*6 

274 

199 

6-2 

06 


HotM. 

Fowl. 

Pike. 

74*3 

708 

79*3 

257 

29-2 

207 

21'6 

227 

i8'3 

2*5 

41 

07 

0-6 

13 

0*9 

I'O 

1*1 

o'8 

The  large  percentage  of  water  in  meat  should  be  particularly 
noted ;  if  a  man  wished  to  take  his  daily  minimum  of  100 
grammes  of  proteid  entirely  in  the  form  of  meat,  it  would  be 
necessary  for  him  to  consume  about  500  grammes  {i.e.,  a  little 
more  than  ilb.)  of  meat  per  diem. 

Flour. 

The  best  wheat  flour  is  made  from  the  interior  of  wheat  grains, 
and  contains  the  greater  proportion  of  the  starch  of  the  grain  and 
most  of  the  proteid.  Whole  flour  is  made  from  the  whole  grain 
minus  the  husk,  and  thus  contains  not  only  the  white  interior  but 
also  the  harder  and  browner  outer  portion  of  the  grain.  This 
outer  region  contains  a  somewhat  larger  proportion  of  the  proteids 
of  the  grain.     Whole  flour  contains  i  to  2  per  cent,  more  proteid 


•  The  flesh  of  young  animals  is  richer  in  gelatin  than  that  of  old  :  thus, 
1000  parts  of  beef  yield  6,  of  Teal  50,  parts  of  gelatin. 
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than  the  best  white  flour,  but  it  has  the  disadyantage  of  being 
less  readily  digested.  Brown  flour  contains  a  certain  amount  of 
bran  in  addition:  it  is  still  less  digestible,  but  is  useful  as  a 
mild  laxative,  the  insoluble  cellulose  mechanically  irritating  the 
intestinal  canal  as  it  passes  along. 

The  best  flour  contains  very  little  sugar.  The  presence  of 
sugar  indicates  that  germination  has  commenced  in  the  grains. 
In  the  manufacture  of  malt  from  barley  this  is  purposely  allowed 
to  go  on. 

When  mixed  with  water,  wheat  flour  forms  a  sticky,  adhesive 
mass  called  dough.  This  is  due  to  the  formation  of  gluteu,  and 
the  forms  of  grain  poor  in  gluten  cannot  be  made  into  dough 
(oats,  rice,  <kc.).  Gluten  does  not  exist  in  the  flour  as  such,  but 
is  formed  on  the  addition  of  water  from  the  pre-existing  globulins 
in  the  flour. 

The  following  table  contrasts  the  composition  of  some  of  the 
more  important  vegetable  foods  : — 


OuustitiwntB. 

WbflAt.  Barley. 

Oats. 

Bioe. 

LentilB. 

FMa. 

Potatoes. 

Water 

13-6 

13*8 

12*4 

'3-1 

24-8 

14*8 

760 

Proteid  .... 

12*4 

ii'i 

IO'4 

79 

237 

2'0 

Fat     ...        . 

1*4 

2*2 

52 

o*9 

19 

1-6 

0-2 

Starch    .        . 

679 

649 

57-8 

76s 

54-8 

49'3 

20-6 

Cellnloae     . 

2'S 

53 

11-2 

0-6 

3-6 

75 

07 

Mineral  salts .        .    . 

1*8 

27 

3-0 

1*0 

24 

31 

I'D 

We  see  from  this  table^ 

1.  The  great  quantity  of  starch  always  present. 

2.  The  small  quantity  of  fat ;  that  bread  is  generally  eaten 
with  butter  is  a  popular  recognition  of  this  fact. 

3.  Proteid,  except  in  potatoes,  is  pretty  abundant,  and  espe- 
cially so  in  the  pulses  (lentils,  peas,  <kc.).  The  proteid  in  the 
pulses  is  not  gluten,  but  consists  of  vitellin  and  globulin-like 
substances. 

In  the  mineral  matters  in  vegetables,  salts  of  potassium  and 
magnesium  are,  as  a  rule,  more  abundant  than  those  of  sodium 
and  calcium. 


Bread. 

Bread  is  made  by  cooking  the  dough  of  wheat  flour  mixed 
with  yeast,  salt,  and  flavouring  materials.  A  ferment  in  the  flour 
acts  at  the  commencement  of  the  process,  when  the  temperature 
is  kept  a  little  over  that  of  the  body,  and  forms  dextrin  and 
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sugar  from  the  starch,  and  then  the  alcoholic  fermentation,  due 
to  the  action  of  the  jeast,  begins.  The  bubbles  of  carbonic  acid, 
burrowing  passages  through  the  bread,  make  it  light  and  spongy. 
This  enables  the  digestive  juices  subsequently  to  soak  into  it 
readily  and  affect  all  parts  of  it.  In  the  later  stages,  viz.,  baking, 
the  temperature  is  raised,  the  gas  and  alcohol  are  expelled  from 
the  bread,  the  yeast  is  killed,  and  a  crust  forms  from  the  drying 
of  the  outer  portions  of  the  dough. 

White  bread  contains,  in  loo  parts,  7  to  lo  of  proteid,  55  of 
carbohydrates,  i  of  fat,  2  of  salts,  and  the  rest  water. 

Cooking  of  Food. 

The  cooking  of  foods  is  a  development  of  civilisation  and  serves 
many  useful  ends  : — 

1.  It  destroys  all  parasites  and  danger  of  infection.  This 
relates  not  only  to  bacterial  growths,  but  also  to  larger  parasites, 
such  as  tapeworms  and  trichinee. 

2.  In  the  case  of  vegetable  foods  it  breaks  up  the  starch 
grains,  bursting  the  cellulose  and  allowing  the  digestive  juices  to 
come  into  contact  with  the  granulose. 

3.  In  the  case  of  animal  foods  it  converts  the  insoluble  collagen 
of  the  universally  distributed  connective  tissues  into  the  soluble 
gelatin.  The  loosening  of  the  fibres  is  assisted  by  the  formation 
of  steam  between  them.  By  thus  loosening  the  binding  material, 
the  more  important  elements  of  the  food,  such  as  muscular  fibres, 
are  rendered  accessible  to  the  gastric  and  other  juices.  Meat 
before  it  is  cooked  is  generally  kept  a  certain  length  of  time  to 
allow  rigor  mortis  to  pass  off. 

Of  the  two  chief  methods  of  cooking,  roasting  and  boiling,  the 
former  is  the  more  economical,  as  by  its  means  the  meat  is  first 
surrounded  with  a  coat  of  coagulated  proteid  on  its  exterior, 
which  keeps  in  the  juices  to  a  great  extent,  letting  little  else 
escape  but  the  dripping  (fat).  Whereas  in  boiling,  unless  both 
bouillon  and  bouilli  are  used,  there  is  considerable  waste.  Cooking, 
especially  boiling,  renders  the  proteids  more  insoluble  than  they 
are  in  the  raw  state ;  but  this  is  counterbalanced  by  the  other 
advantages  that  cooking  possesses. 

In  making  beef  tea  and  similar  extracts  of  meat  it  is  necessary 
that  the  meat  should  be  placed  in  cold  water,  and  this  is  gradually 
and  carefully  warmed.  In  boiling  a  joint  it  is  usual  to  put  the 
meat  into  boiling  water  at  once,  so  that  the  outer  part  is  coagu- 
lated, and  the  loss  of  material  minimised. 

An    extremely  important   point   in    this   connection    is    that 
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beef  tea  and  similar  meat  extracts  should  not  be  regarded 
as  foods.  They  are  valuable  as  pleasant  stimulating  drinks 
for  invalids,  but  they  contain  very  little  of  the  nutritive 
material  of  the  meat,  their  chief  constituents,  next  to  water, 
being  the  salts  and  extractives  (creatine,  creatinine,  lactic  acid, 
&c.)  of  flesh. 

S(mp  contains  the  extractives  of  meat,  a  small  proportion  of 
the  proteids,  and  the  principal  part  of  the  gelatin.  The  gelatin 
is  usually  increased  by  adding  bones  and  fibrous  tissue  to  the 
stock.  It  is  the  presence  of  this  substance  which  causes  the  soup 
when  cold  to  gelatinise. 

Aocessorids  to  Food. 

Among  these  must  be  placed  alcohol^  the  value  of  which  within 
moderate  limits  is  not  as  a  food  but  as  a  stimulant ;  condiments 
(mustard,  pepper,  ginger,  curry  powder,  &c.)  which  arc 
stomachic  stimulants,  the  abuse  of  which  is  followed  by  dyspep- 
tic troubles ;  and  teoj  coffee,  cocoa,  and  similar  drinks.  These 
are  stimulants  chiefly  to  the  nervous  system ;  tea,  coffee, 
mat^  (Paraguay),  guarana  (Brazil),  cola  nut  (Central  Africa), 
bush  tea  (South  Africa)  and  a  few  other  plants  used  in  various 
countries  all  owe  their  chief  property  to  an  alkaloid  called  theine 
or  caffeine  (Cg  Hiq  N^  Oj)  ;  cocoa  to  the  closely  related  alkaloid, 
theobromine  (C7  Hg  N^  Og) ;  coca  to  cocaine.  These  alkaloids 
are  all  poisonous,  and  used  in  excess,  even  in  the  form  of  in- 
fusions of  tea  and  coffee,  produce  over-excitement,  loss  of  digestive 
power,  and  other  disorders  well  known  to  physicians.  Coffee 
differs  from  tea  in  being  rich  in  aromatic  matters ;  tea  contains  a 
bitter  principle,  tannin ;  to  avoid  the  injurious  solution  of  too 
much  tannin,  tea  should  only  be  allowed  to  infuse  (draw)  for  a 
few  minutes.  Cocoa  is  not  only  a  stimulant,  but  a  food  in 
addition ;  it  contains  about  50  per  cent,  of  fat,  and  12  per  cent, 
of  proteid.  Still,  as  ordinarily  prepared  as  an  infusion,  the 
quantity  taken  does  not  contain  much  of  these  food  materials. 

Green  vegetables  are  taken  as  a  palatable  adjunct  to  other  foods, 
rather  than  for  their  nutritive  properties.  Their  potassium  salts 
are,  however,  abundant.  Cabbage,  turnips,  and  asparagus  contain 
80  to  92  water,  i  to  2  proteid,  2  to  4  carbohydrates,  and  i  to 
I '5  cellulose  per  cent.  The  small  amount  of  nutriment  in  most 
green  foods  accounts  for  the  large  meals  mads  by,  and  the  vast 
capacity  of  the  alimentary  canal  of,  herbivorous  animals. 
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CHAPTER   XXIX. 

SECRETIXG    GLANDS. 

Beforb  passing  on  to  the  action  of  the  digestive  secretions  on 
foods,  it  will  be  well  to  discuss  some  of  the  general  aspects  of  the 
question,  and  the  varieties  of  glands  by  means  of  which  these 
substances  are  formed. 

It  is  the  function  of  gland  cells  to  produce  by  the  metabolism 
of  their  protoplasm  certain  substances  called  secretions.  These 
materials  are  of  two  kinds ;  viz.,  those  which  are  employed  for 
the  purpose  of  serving  some  ulterior  office  in  the  economy,  and 
those  which  are  discharged  from  the  body  as  useless  or  injurious. 
In  the  former  case  the  separated  materials  are  termed  secretions  ; 
in  the  latter  they  are  termed  excretions. 

The  secretions,  as  a  rule,  consist  of  substances  which  do  not  pre- 
exist in  the  same  form  in  the  blood,  but  require  special  cells  and 
a  process  of  elaboration  for  their  formation,  e,g.y  the  liver  cells  for 
the  formation  of  bile,  the  mammary  gland-cells  for  the  formation 
of  milk.  The  excretions,  on  the  other  hand,  commonly  consist  of 
substances  which  exist  ready-formed  in  the  blood,  and  are  merely 
abstracted  therefrom.  If  from  any  cause,  such  as  extensive 
disease  or  extirpation  of  an  excretory  organ,  the  separation  of  an 
excretion  is  prevented,  and  an  accumulation  of  it  in  the  blood 
ensues,  it  frequently  escapes  through  other  organs,  and  may  be 
detected  in  various  fluids  of  the  body.  An  instance  of  this  is  seen 
after  the  kidneys  have  been  removed.  Urea  then  accumulates  in 
the  blood.  But  this  is  never  the  case  with  secretions ;  for  after 
the  removal  of  the  special  organ  by  which  each  of  them  is  manu- 
factured, the  secretion  is  no  longer  formed. 

The  circumstances  of  their  formation,  and  their  final  destina- 
tion, are,  however,  the  only  particulars  in  which  secretions  and 
excretions  can  be  distinguished ;  for,  in  general,  the  structure  of 
the  parts  engaged  in  eliminating  excretions  is  as  complex  as  that 
of  the  parts  concerned  in  the  formation  of  secretions.  And  since 
the  differences  of  the  two  processes  of  separation,  corresponding 
with  those  in  the  several  purposes  and  destinations  of  the  fluids, 
are  not  yet  ascertained,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  speak  in  general 
terms  of  the  process. 

Every  secreting  apparatus  consists  essentially  of  a  layer  of 
secreting  cells  arranged  round  a  centml  cavity ;  they  take  from 
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the  lymph  whichbathes  them  the  necessary  material  and  trana- 
fomi  it  into  the  Becretion  which  they  pour  into  the  cavity. 

The  principal  secreting  organs  are  the  following  :— (i)  the 
MrouB  and  ay novial  membranes ;  (a)  the  mucous  membranes  with 
thoir  special  glands,  e.g.,  the  buccal,  gastric  and  intestinal  glauda 
{3)  the  salivary  glands  and  pancreas  ;  (4)  the  mammary  glands 
(5)  the  liver;  (6)  the  lacrimal  gland;  (7)  the  kidney  and  skin 
and  (8)  the  testes. 

Beroiu  membranes. — Wq  have  already  discussed  the  struo- 


ture  of  leroM  membranes  (p.  104},  and  also  the  question  whether 
the  lymph  is  a  true  secretion  (pp.  317 — 320). 

The  aynoTial  membranes  line  the  joints  and  the  aheatha  of 
tendons  and  ligaments  with  which  we  may  include  the  synovial 
fniriat.  The  contenU  of  these  sacs  is  called  synovia;  it  lubricates 
the  surfaces  of  the  joint  and  so  ensures  an  easy  movement. 
Synovia  is  a  rich  lymph  pint  a  mucinoid  material ;  and  it  is  this 
latter  constituent  which  gives  the  secretion  its  riacidity.  It  is 
thua  a  true  secretion ;  and  is  formed  by  the  epithelial  cells  which 
form  an  imperfect  lining  to  the  sac,  and  which  are  especially  accu- 
mulated on  the  processes  of  the  synovial  fringes  (fig.  391)- 
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A  muoous  membrane  consists  of  two  parts ;  the  epithelium 
on  its  surface,  and  the  corium  of  connective  tissue  beneath.  The 
epithelium  generally  rests  on  a  basement  membrane  which  is 
usually  composed  of  clear  flattened  cells  placed  edge  to  edge. 

The  name  mucous  is  derived  from  the  fact  that  these  membranes 
all  secrete  mtictny  the  chief  constituent  of  miicus  ;  this  may  be 
formed  from  the  surface  epithelium  cells  breaking  down. into 
goblet  cells  (see  p.  29),  or  an  analogous  process  may  occur  in 
the  cells  of  little  glands  called  mucous  glands,  situated  more  or 
less  deeply  under  the  epithelium,  and  opening  on  the  surface  by 
ducts.  Many  mucous  membranes  {e.g.,  that  of  the  stomach)  form 
other  secretions  as  well. 

Mucoits  membranes  line  all  those  passages  by  which  internal 
parts  communicate  with  the  exterior,  and  by  which  either  matters 
are  eliminated  from  the  body  or  foreign  substances  taken  into 
it.  The  principal  tracts  are  Gastro-pulmonary  and  Genito-urinary ; 
the  former  is  sub-divided  into  the  Digestive  and  Respiratory 
tracts. 

Secreting  glands  may  be  classified  according  to  certain  types, 
which  are  the  following : — i.  The  simple  tubular  gland  (a,  fig.  392), 
examples  of  which  are  furnished  by  the  crypts  of  Lieberkuhn, 
in  the  intestinal  wall.  They  are  simple  tubular  depressions  of 
the  mucous  membrane,  the  wall  of  which  is  formed  of  a  basement 
membrane  and  is  lined  with  secreting  cells  arranged  as  an 
epithelium.  To  the  same  class  may  be  referred  the  elongated 
and  tortuous  sudoriferous  glands, 

2.  The  compound  tulnUar  glands  (d,  fig.  392)  form  another 
division.  These  consist  of  main  gland-tubes,  which  divide  and 
sub-divide.  £ach  gland  may  be  made  up  of  the  subdivisions  of 
one  or  more  main  tubes.  The  ultimate  subdivisions  of  the  tubes 
are  generally  highly  convoluted.  They  are  formed  of  a  basement- 
membrane,  lined  by  epithelium  of  various  forms.  The  larger 
tubes  may  have  an  outside  coating  of  fibrous,  areolar,  or 
muscular  tissue.  The  kidneys  and  testes  are  examples  of  this 
type. 

3.  The  racemose  glands  are  those  in  which  a  number  of  vesicles 
or  acini  are  arranged  in  groups  or  lobules  (c,  fig.  392).  The  Meibo- 
mian follicles  are  examples  of  this  kind  of  gland.  Some  glands  like 
the  pancreas  are  of  a  mixed  character,  combining  some  of  the  cha- 
racters of  the  tubular  with  others  of  the  racemose  type ;  these  are 
called  tubido-7*acemose  or  tubulo-acinous  glands.  These  glands  differ 
from  each  other  only  in  secondary  points  of  structure,  but  all  have 
the  same  essential  character  in  consisting  of  rounded  groups  of 
vesicles  containing  gland-cells,  and  opening  by  a  common  central 
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cavity  into  minute  ducts,  which  ducts  ia  the  lai^  glaiida  con- 
verge and  unite  to  form  larger  and  larger  tubes,  and  at  length 
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open  by  one  common  tnink  on  a  free  surface.  The  larger 
racemose  glandii  like  the  salivary  glands  are  called  compound  raet- 
moK  glands.     On  internal  Becretions,  see  p.  321. 
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The  saliva  is  formed  hy  three  pairs  of  salivary  glands,  oalled 
the  parotid,  submaxillary,  and  subtiogital  glands. 

The  SaliTuy  Glands. 

These  are  typical  secreting  glands.  They  are  made  up  of 
lohulfi  united  by  connective  tissue.  E^li  lobulo  is  made  of  a 
group  of  tubtilo-saccniar  alveoli  or  actnt,  from  which  a  duct 
passes;  this  unites  with  other  ducts  to  form  larger  and  larger  tubes, 
the  main  duct  opening  into  the  mouth. 

Each  alveolus  is   surrounded  by  a  plexus  of  capillaries;  the 
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lymph  which  exudes  from  these  is  in  direct  contact  with  the 
basement  membrane  that  encloses  the  alveolus.  The  basement 
membrane  is  lined  by  secreting  cells  which  surround  the  central 
cavity  or  lumen.  The  basement  membrane  is  thin  in  many 
places  to  allow  the  lymph  more  ready  access  to  the  secreting 
cells  ;  it  is  continued  along  the  ducts. 

The  secreting  epithelium  is  composed  of  a  layer  of  polyhedral 
cells. 

The  epithelium  of  the  ducts  is  columnar,  except  where  it  passes 
into  an  alveolus ;  at  this  point  it  is  flattened.  The  columnar 
epithelium  cells  of  the  ducts  exhibit  striations  in  their  outer  part 
(see  fig.  393) ;  the  inner  zone  of  each  cell  is  made  of  granular  proto- 
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plasm.     The  largest  ducte  have  a  wall  of  conuective  tiasue  outaide 
the  baaement-membnuie,  and  a  few  unstriated  muscular  fibres. 

The    secreting   cells   difTer   according  to  the  substance  they 
secrete.      In  alveoli  that  secrete  mucin  (such  as  those  in  the  dog's 
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submaxillary,  and  some  of  the  alveoli  in  the  human  snbmaitillary), 
the  cells  iiftcr  treatment  with  water  or  alcohol  are  clear  and 
swollen  {fig.  395) ;  this  ia  the  appearance  they  usually  present  in 


nuHtua  glutd  hsMened  in  aloohol.    The  uli-eoU  uv  lined 
'lb,  Hnd  oulaidc  tb»e  nn  die  demiluna.    (Heidenhun.) 

sections  of  the  organ.  But  if  examined  in  their  natural  state  by 
teasing  a  portion  of  the  fresh  gland  in  serum,  they  are  seen  to  be 
occupied  by  large  granules  composed  of  a  substance  known  as 
mucigen  or  mucinogm.  When  the  gland  is  active,  mucigen  is 
transformed  into  mucin  and  discharged  as  a  clear  droplet  of  that 
substance  into  the  lumen  of  the  alveolus.     Outside  these  are 
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smallei-,  highly  granular  cells  containing  no  nmcigen ;  these  mar- 
ginal cells  stain  darkly,  and  generally  form  crescentic  gmnpa 
{ereieents  or  demilunes  of  Oianuzzi)  next  to  the  basement  mem- 
brane. They  do  not  secret*  mncin,  but  are  albuminouR  cells. 
After  secretion  their  granules  are  lessened. 

In  those  alveoli   which  do  not  secret*  mucin,  but  a  watery 
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non  viscid  saliva  (parotid,  and  some  of  the  alveoli  of  the  human 
Bubmajiillai^),  the  cells  are  filled  with  small  granules  of 
albuminous  nature      Such  alveoli  are  called  lei-ou*  oi 
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to  distinguish   them   from  the 
scribed. 

These  yield  to  the  secretion  \x&  ferment,  ptyalin.  The 
granular  substance  within  the  cell  is  the  mother  substance  of 
the  ferinent  {z-j/mogen),  not  the  ferment  itself.  It  is  converted 
into  the  ferment  in  the  act  of  secretion.  We  shall  study  the 
question  of  zymogens  more  fully  in  connection  with  the  gastric 
glands  and  the  pancreas  where  they  have  been  separated  from 
the  ferments  by  chemical  methods.    In  the  case  of  saliva  we  may 
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terra  the  zymogen,  ptyalinogen  provisionallj,  but  it  has  never 
been  satisfactorily  separated  chemically  from  ptyalin. 

After  secretion,  due  to  the  administration  of  food  or  of  such  a 
drug  as  pilocarpine,  the  cells  shrink,  they  stain  more  readily,  their 
nuclei  become  more  conspicuous,  and  the  outer  part  of  each  cell 
becomes  clear  and  free  from  granules  (fig.  397). 


The  Secretory  Nerves  of  Salivary  Glands. 

The  nerve-fibres  which  are  derived  from  cranial  and  sym- 
pathetic nerves  ramify  between  the  gland  cells,  but  have  never 
actually  been  traced  into  them. 

These  nerves  control  and  regulate  the  secretion  of  saliva. 

The  general  truth  concerning  the  existence  of  secretory  nerves, 
we  have  already  become  acquainted  with  (p.  1 64).  The  subject  has 
been  worked  out  most  thoroughly  in  connection  with  the  salivary 
glands,  particularly  the  submaxillary  gland  in  dog,  rabbit,  iScc, 
which  we  will  take  first. 

The  Submaxillary  and  Subling^ial  Glands. — These  glands 
receive  two  sets  of  nerve-fibres ;  namely,  from  the  chorda  tympani 
and  the  sympathetic. 

The  chorda  tympani  is  given  off  from  the  seventh  cranial  nerve 
in  the  region  of  the  tympanum.*  After  quitting  the  temporal 
bone  it  passes  downwards  and  forwards,  and  joins  the  lingual 
nerve,  with  which  it  is  bound  up  for  a  short  distance.  On  leaving 
the  lingual  nerve  it  traverses  the  svbmaxillary  ganglion  ;  it  then 
runs  parallel  to  the  duct  of  the  gland,  gives  off  a  branch  to  the 
sublingual  gland,  and  others  to  the  tongue.  The  main  nerve 
enters  the  hilus  of  the  submaxillary  gland,  where  it  traverses  a 
second  ganglion  concealed  within  the  substance  of  the  gland,  and 
which  may  be  called  after  its  discoverer,  Langley^s  ganglion. 

The  sympathetic  branches  to  these  two  glands  are  derived  from 
the  plexus  around  the  facial  artery,  and  accompany  the  arteries 
which  supply  the  glands. 

Section  of  the  nerves  produces  no  immediate  result ;  but  after 
a  few  days  an  abundant  secretion  of  thin  watery  saliva  takes 
place ;  this  is  called  paralytic  secretiony  and  is  produced  either  by 
the  activity  of  the  local  nervous  mechanism,  which  is  then  uncon- 
trolled by  impulses  from  the  central  nervous  system ;  or  else, 
it  is  a  degenerative  effect  analogous  to  the  fibrillar  contractions 

*  Though  the  chorda  tympani  is  usually  spoken  of  as  a  branch  of  the 
seventh  or  facial  nerve,  it  is  probable  that  its  fibres  are  derived  from  the 
{(loflBo-pbaryngeal,  which  communicates  with  the  facial  in  the  tympanum. 
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which  occur  in  degenerating  muscles  after  severance  of  their 
nerves.  If  the  operation  is  performed  on  one  side,  the  glands 
of  the  opposite  side  also  show  a  similar  condition,  and  the  thin 
saliva  secreted  there  is  called  the  antUytic  secretion. 

Stimvlaiion  of  the  peripheral  end  of  the  divided  chorda 
tjmpani  produces  an  ahundant  secretion  of  saliva,  which  is 
accompanied  hj  vaso-dilatation  (see  p.  308). 

Stimulation  of  the  peripheral  end  of  the  divided  sympathetic 
causes  a  scanty  secretion  of  thick  viscid  saliva,  accompanied  by 
vaso-constrictiou. 

The  abundant  secretion  of  saliva,  which  follows  stimulation  of 
the  chorda  tympani,  is  not  merely  the  result  of  a  filtration  of  fluid 
from  the  blood-vessels,  in  consequence  of  the  largely  increased 
circulation  through  them.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that,  when 
the  main  duct  is  obstructed,  the  pressure  within  it  may  consider- 
ably exceed  the  blood  pressure  in  the  arteries,*  and  also  that  when 
into  the  veins  of  the  animal  experimented  upon,  some  airopine  has 
been  previously  injected,  stimulation  of  the  peripheral  end  of  the 
divided  chorda  produces  all  the  vascular  effects  as  before,  without 
any  secretion  of  saliva  accompanying  them.  Again,  if  an  animal's 
head  is  cut  off,  and  the  chorda  be  rapidly  exposed  and  stimulated 
with  an  interrupted  current,  a  secretion  of  saliva  ensues  for  a 
short  time,  although  the  blood  flow  is  necessarily  absent. 
These  experiments  serve  to  prove  that  the  chorda  contains  two 
sets  of  nerve  fibres,  one  set  (vaso-diUUator)  which,  when  stimu- 
lated, cause  the  vessels  to  dilate ;  while  another  set,  which  are 
paralysed  by  atropine,  directly  stimulate  the  cells  themselves  to 
activity,  whereby  they  secrete  and  discharge  the  constituents  of 
the  saliva  which  they  produce.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sym- 
pathetic fibres  are  also  of  two  kinds,  vaso-constrictor  and 
secretory,  the  latter  being  paralysed  by  atropine.  The  chorda 
tympani  nerve  is,  however,  the  principal  nerve  through  which 
efferent  impulses  proceed  from  the  central  nervous  system  to 
excite  the  secretion  of  these  glands. 

The  function  of  the  ganglia  has  been  made  out  by  Langley  by 
the  nicotine  method  (see  p.  301).  At  one  time  the  submaxillary 
ganglion  was  supposed  to  be  the  seat  of  reflex  action  for  the 
secretion.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case.  The  gsuiglia  are  cell- 
stations  on  the  course  of  the  fibres  to  the  submaxillary  and 

*  The  student  should  not  fall  into  the  error  of  supposing  that  the  saliva 
is  normally  secreted  at  such  high  pressure.  If  it  were  so  the  saliva  would 
spurt  from  the  salivary  duct  with  greater  force  than  the  blood  would  spurt 
from  the  arteries  when  they  are  cut.  The  high  pressure  alluded  to  in  the 
text  only  occurs  when  the  duct  is  obstructed. 
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sublingual  glands.  Nicotine  applied  locally  has  the  power  of 
paralysing  nerve-oells,  bwt  not  nerve-fibreB.  If  the  submaxillary 
ganglion  is  painted  with  nicotine,  and  the  nerve  stimulated  on  the 
central  side  of  the  ganglion,  secretion  from  the  submaxillary 
gland  continues,  but  that  from  r:he  sublingual  gland  ceases.  The 
paralysed  nerve-cells  in  the  ganglion  act  as  blocks  to  the  propaga- 
tion  of  the  impulse,  not  to  the  submaxillary,  but  to  the  sublingual 
gland.  The  cell  station  for  the  submaxillary  fibres  is  in  Langley's 
ganglion. 

Parotid  Gland. — This  gland  also  receives  two  seta  of  nerve- 
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the  (wDJoinfd  ragitH  and  sympathetic  trvnki;  gL.err,  v-.the  superior-cervical  gan^oo. 

(n.  j^i«.#n.]  along  the  two  glnndular  artehCH  to  the  anterior  and  posterior  portioD  of 
the  gland.  The  arrows  indicate  the  direction  taken  by  the  nervous  impulsee ;  during 
redei  stimulations  at  Qk  gland  thejr  ucend  to  the  braio  by  the  lingnsl  and  deacend 
by  the  chorda  tympani.    (U.  Foster.} 

fibres  analogous  to  those  we  have  studied  in  connection  with  the 
submaxillary  gland.  The  principal  secretory  nerve-fibrea  are 
glossopharyngeal  in  origin  -  the  sympathetic  is  mainly  vaso- 
constrictor, but  in  some  animals  does  contain  a  few  secretory 
fibres  also. 
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When  secretory  uerves  are  stimulated,  the  main  result  is 
secretion  leading  to  a  diminution  of  the  granules  in  the  cells. 
The  accompanying  vascular  condition  determines  the  quantity  of 
saliva  secreted.  Electrical  changes  also  accompany  secretory 
activity.  A  rise  of  temperature  is  stated  by  some  to  occur,  but 
if  this  is  the  case  it  is  very  slight,  so  that  some  observers  have 
not  been  able  to  detect  it. 

Beflez  Seoretion. — Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  secre- 
tion of  saliva  is  a  reflex  action.  The  principal  afferent  nerves  are 
those  of  taste;  but  the  smell  or  sight  of  food  will  also  cause  "  the 
mouth  to  water ; "  and  under  certain  circumstances,  as  before 
vomiting,  irritation  of  the  stomach  has  a  similar  effect.  These 
sensory  nerves  stimulate  a  centre  in  the  medulla  from  which 
efferent  secretory  impulses  are  reflected  along  the  secretory  nerves 
(chorda  tympani,  dec.)  to  the  glands. 

Extirpation  of  the  Salivary  Glands. — These  may  be 
removed  without  any  harmful  effects  in  the  lower  animals. 

The  Saliva. 

The  saliva  is  the  first  digestive  juice  to  come  in  contact  with 
the  food.  The  secretions  from  the  different  salivary  glands  differ 
somewhat  in  composition,  but  they  are  mixed  in  the  mouth ;  the 
secretion  of  the  minute  mucous  glands  of  the  mouth  and  a  certain 
number  of  epithelial  cells  and  debris  are  added  to  it.  The  so- 
called  '  salivary  corpuscles '  are  derived  from  the  glands  them- 
selves or  from  the  tonsils. 

On  microscopic  examination  of  mixed  saliva  a  few  epithelial 
scales  from  the  mouth  and  salivary  corpuscles  from  the  salivary 
glands  are  seen.  The  liquid  is  transparent,  slightly  opalescent, 
of  slimy  consistency,  and  may  contain  lumps  of  nearly  pure 
mucin.  On  standing  it  becomes  cloudy  owing  to  the  precipitation 
of  calcium  carbonate,  the  carbonic  acid,  which  held  it  in  solution 
as  bicarbonate,  escaping. 

Of  the  three  forms  of  saliva  which  contribute  to  the  mixture 
found  in  the  mouth  the  sublingual  is  richest  in  solids  (275  per 
cent.).  The  submaxillary  saliva  comes  next  (2*1  to  2*5  per  cent.). 
When  artificially  obtained  by  stimulation  of  nerves  in  the  dog  the 
saliva  obtained  by  stimulation  of  the  sympathetic  is  richer  in 
solids  than  that  obtained  by  stimulation  of  the  chorda  tympani. 
The  parotid  saliva  is  poorest  in  total  solids  (0*3  to  o'5  per  cent.), 
and  contains  no  mucin.  Mixed  saliva  contains  in  man  an  average 
of  about  o'5  per  cent,  of  solids :  it  is  alkaline  in  reaction,  due  to 
the  salts  in  it;  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1,002  to  1,006. 
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The  solid  coDstitueuts  dissolved  in  saliva  may  be  classified  thus : 

a.  Mucin  :  this  may  be  precipitated  by  acetic  acid. 
rvi»fl«nin         J  ^"  ^tyaliii '  an  amylolytic  ferment 
uryanio      .   \  ^   Protei.l :  of  the  nature  of  a  globulin. 

d.  Potaasinm  sulphocyanide. 

e.  Sodiam  chloride  :  the  most  abundant  salt 
Inoraranlo  .   •{/.  Other  salts:    sodium  carbonate,  calcium  phosphate  and 

carbonate  ;  magnesium  phosphate ;  potassium  chloride. 

The  aotion  of  saliva  is  twofold,  physical  and  chemical. 

The  physical  use  of  saliva  consists  in  moistening  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  mouth,  assisting  the  solution  of  soluble  sub- 
stances in  the  food,  and  in  virtue  of  its  mucin,  lubricating  the 
bolus  of  food  to  facilitate  swallowing. 

The  chemical  action  of  saliva  is  due  to  its  active  principle, 
ptyalin.  This  substance  belongs  to  the  class  of  unoi*ganised 
ferments,  and  to  that  special  class  of  unorganised  ferments  which 
are  called  amylolytic  (starch  splitting)  or  diastatic  (resembling 
diastase,  the  similar  ferment  in  germinating  barley  and  other 
grains). 

The  starch  is  first  split  into  dextrin  and  maltose ;  the  dextrin 
is  subsequently  converted  into  maltose  also :  this  occurs  more 
quickly  with  erythro-dextrin,  which  gives  a  red  colour  with 
iodine,  than  with  the  other  variety  of  dextrin  called  achroo-dextrin, 
which  gives  no  colour  with  iodine.  Brown  and  Morris  give  the 
following  equation : — 

io(CeH,o05)^+4nH,0 

[starch]  [water] 

=  4nC^«0.,  +  (C,H„0,)„+  (U,H„0,)n 

[maltoee]       [achroo-dextrin]     [erythro^extrin] 

Ptyalin  acts  in  a  similar  way,  but  more  slowly  on  glycogen  :  it 
has  no  action  on  cellulose ;  hence  it  is  inoperative  on  uncooked 
starch  grains,  for  in  them  the  cellulose  layers  are  intact. 

Ptyalin  acts  best  at  about  the  temperature  of  the  body  (35- 
40°  C.).  It  acts  best  in  a  neutral  medium ;  a  small  amount  of 
alkali  makes  but  little  difference ;  a  very  small  amount  of  acid 
stops  its  activity.  The  conversion  of  starch  into  sugar  by  saliva 
in  the  stomach  continues  for  a  short  time  (15  to  30  minuted).  It 
then  ceases  owing  to  the  hydrochloric  acid  secreted  by  the  glands 
of  the  stomach.  The  acid  which  is  first  poured  out  neutralises 
the  saliva,  and  combines  with  the  proteids  of  the  food,  but  when 
free  acid  appears  ptyalin  is  destroyed,  and  so  it  cannot  resume 
work  when  the  acid  is  neutralised  in  the  duodenum.  Another 
amylolytic  ferment  contained  in  pancreatic  juice  (to  be  considered 
later),  however,  digests  starch  in  the  intestine. 
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CHAPTER   XXXI. 

THE  GASTRIC  JUICE. 

Thb  juice  secreted  by  the  glands  in  the  mucous- membrane  of 
the  stomach  varies  in  composition  in  the  different  regions,  but  the 
mixed  gastric  juice,  as  it  may  be  termed,  is  a  solution  of  a  proteo- 
lytic ferment  called  pepsin  in  a  saline  solution,  which  also  contains 
a  little  free  hydrochloric  acid. 

The  gastric  juice  can  be  obtained  during  the  life  of  an  animal 
by  means  of  a  gastric  fistula.*  Gastric  fistulse  have  also  been 
made  in  human  beings,  either  by  accidental  injury  or  by  surgical 
operations.  The  most  celebrated  case  is  that  of  Alexis  St. 
Martin,  a  young  Canadian,  who  received  a  musket  wound  in  the 
abdomen  in  1822.  Observations  made  on  him  by  Dr.  Beaumont 
formed  the  starting-point  for  our  correct  knowledge  of  the  physio- 
logy of  the  stomach  and  its  secretion. 

We  now  make  artificial  gastric  juice  by  mixing  weak  hydro- 
chloric acid  (o*2  per  cent.)  with  the  glycerine  extract  of  the 
stomach  of  a  recently-killed  animal.  This  artificial  juice  acts 
like  the  noimal  juice. 

Two  kinds  of  glands  are  distinguished  in  the  stomach,  which 
differ  from  each  other  in  their  position,  in  the  character  of  their 
epithelium,  and  in  their  secretion.  Their  structure  will  be  found 
described  on  pp.  443,  444.  We  may,  however,  repeat  that  the 
cardiac  glands  arc  those  situated  in  the  caixliac  part  of  the 
stomach  :  their  ducts  are  short,  their  tubules  long  in  proportion. 
The  latter  are  filled  with  polyhedral  cells,  only  a  small  lumen 
being  left;  they  are  more  coarsely  granular  than  the  corresponding 
cells  in  the  pyloric  glands.  They  are  called  principal  or  central 
cells.  Between  them  and  the  basement  membrane  of  the  tubule 
are  other  cells  which  stain  readily  with  aniline  dyes.  They  are 
called  parietal  or  oxyntic  cells.  The  pyloric  glands^  in  the 
pyloric  part  of  the  stomach,  have  long  ducts  and  short  tubules 
lined  with  cubical  granular  cells.     There  are  no  parietal  cells. 

The  central  cells  of  the  cardiac  glands  and  the  cells  of  the 

♦  A  gastric  fistula  is  made  by  cutting  through  the  abdominal  wall  so  as 
to  expose  the  stomach.  The  stomach  is  then  attached  to  the  edges  of  the 
abdominal  wound,  and  a  small  orilice  is  finally  made  through  the  wall  of 
the  stomach.  When  the  wound  heals  there  is  then  a  free  communication 
between  the  stomach  and  the  ezt<erior. 
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pyloric  glands  are  loaded  with  granules.  During  secretion  they 
discharge  their  granules,  those  that  remain  being  chiefly  situated 
near  the  lumen,  leaving  in  each  cell  a  clear  outer  zone.  These 
are  the  cells  that  secrete  the  pepsin.  Like  secreting  cells  gener- 
ally, they  select  certain  materials  from  the  lymph  that  bathes 
them  ;  these  materials  arc  ^vorked  up  by  the  protoplasmic 
activity  of  the  cells  into  the  secretion,  which  is  then  discharged 
into  the  lumen  of  the  gland.  The  most  important  substance  in 
a  digestive  secretion  is  the  ferment.  In  the  case  of  the  gastric 
juice  this  is  pepsin.  We  can  trace  an  intermediate  step  in  this 
process  by  the  presence  of  the  granules.  The  granules  are  not, 
however,  composed  of  pepsin,  but  of  a  mother-substance  which  is 
readily  converted  into  pepsin.  We  shall  find  a  similar  ferment 
precursor  in  the  cells  of  the  pancreas,  and  the  term  zymogeyi  is 
applied  to  these  ferment  precursors.  The  zymogen  in  the  gastric 
cells  is  called  j^epsinogen.  The  rennet-ferment  or  rennin  that 
causes  the  curdling  of  milk  is  distinct  from  pepsin,  but  is  formed 
by  the  same  cells. 

The  parietal  cells  undergo  merely  a  change  of  size  during 
secretion,  being  at  first  somewhat  enlarged  and  after  secretion  they 
are  somewhat  shrunken.  They  are  also  called  oxyntic  (acid- form- 
ing) cells,  because  they  secrete  the  hydrochloric  acid  of  the  juice. 
Heidenhaiu  succeeded  in  making  in  one  dog  a  cul-de-sac  of  the 
fundus,  in  another  of  the  pyloric  region  of  the  stomach;  the 
former  secreted  a  juice  containing  both  acid  and  pepsin;  the 
latter,  parietiil  cells  being  absent,  secreted  a  viscid  alkaline  juice 
containing  pepsin.  The  formation  of  a  free  acid  from  the  alkaline 
blood  and  lymph  is  an  important  problem.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  it  is  formed  from  the  chlorides  of  the  blood  and  lymph,  and 
of  the  many  theories  advanced  as  to  how  this  is  done,  Maly's 
is,  on  the  whole,  the  most  satisfactory.  He  considers  that  it 
originates  by  the  interaction  of  the  calcium  chloride  with  the 
di-sodium  hydrogen  phosphate  of  the  blood,  thus : — 

2Na,HP0,  +  3CaCL  =  Ca3(PO,)2  +  4NaCl  +  2HC1 

[ili-8(Hliuin  [calcium  [calcium  [aodium        [hydro- 

hydrogen  chloride]        phortphatt*]         chloride]      chloric 

pliosplmte]  arid] 

or  more  simply  by  the  interaction  of  sodium  chloride  and  sodium 
di-hydrogen  phosphate,  as  is  shown  in  the  following  equation : — 

NaH.rO,  +  NaCl  =  Na,H  PC),  +  HCl 

[sodium  di-        [.soflium      [di-sodiui»  [hydro- 

hydroj^en         chloride]     hydroi?pn  chloric 

phosphate]  phoHphat*"]  acid] 

The  sodium  di-hydrogen  phosphate  in  the  above  equation  is 
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derived  from  the  interaction  of  the  di-sodium  hydrogen  phosphate 
and  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  blood,  thus  : — 

NajHPO^ + COj + HjO  =  NaHCO, + NaHjPO^. 

But,  as  Professor  Gamgee  has  pointed  out,  these  reactions  can 
hardly  be  considered  to  occur  in  the  blood  generally,  but  rather 
in  the  oxyntic  cells,  which  possess  the  necessary  selective  powers 
in  reference  to  the  saline  constituents  of  the  blood,  and  the  hydro- 
chloric acid,  as  soon  as  it  is  formed,  passes  into  the  secretion  of 
the  gland  in  consequence  of  its  high  power  of  diffusion. 


Composition  of  Gastric  Juice. 

The  following  table  gives  the  percentage  composition  of  the 
gastric  juice  of  man  and  the  dog  : — 


Constitnenta. 


Water 

Organic    sabstances    (chiefly 

pepsin) 
HCl 
CaCl, 
NaCl       . 
KCl 
NH.Ol     . 

FePO.     . 


Human. 


i 


99*44 
032 

0'20 

o'0o6 

0*14 

005 


CO  I 


Dog. 


9730 

171 
030 

006 

0-25 

oil 
0*05 
0*17 

0'02 

o'ooS 


One  sees  from  this  how  much  richer  in  all  constituents  the 
gastric  juice  of  the  dog  is  than  thac  of  man.  Carnivorous 
animals  have  always  a  more  powerful  gastric  juice  than  other 
animals  ;  they  have  more  work  for  it  to  do  ;  but  the  great  contrast 
seen  in  the  table  is,  no  doubt,  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
persons  from  whom  it  has  been  possible  to  collect  gastric  juice 
have  been  invalids.  In  the  foregoing  table  one  also  sees  the 
great  preponderance  of  chlorides  over  other  salts :  apportioning 
the  total  chlorine  to  the  various  metals  present,  that  which 
remains  over  must  be  combined  with  hydrogen  to  form  the  free 
hydrochloric  acid  of  the  juice. 

Pepsin  stands  apart  from  nearly  all  other  ferments  by  requiring 
an  acid  medium  in  order  that  it  may  act.  Probably  a  compound 
of  the  two  substances,  called  pepsin-hydrochloric  acid,  is  the 
really  active  agent.  Other  acids  may  take  the  place  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  but  none  act  so  well.     Lactic  acid  is  often  found  in 


X.P. 


I  I 
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gastric  juice  :  this  is  derived  by  fermentative  processes  from  the 
food. 

* 

Hydrochloric  acid  is  absent  in  some  diseases  of  the  stomach ;  the  best 
colour  tests  for  it  are  the  following  : — 

(a)  Gunsberg's  reagent  consists  of  2  parts  of  phloroglacinol,  i  part  of 
vanillinf  and  30  parts  of  rectified  spirit.  A  drop  of  filtered  gastric  juice  is 
evaporated  with  an  equal  quantity  of  the  reagent.  Red  crystals  form,  or  if 
much  peptone  is  present,  there  will  be  a  r^  paste.  The  reaction  takes 
place  with  i  part  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  10,000.  The  organic  acids  do  not 
give  the  reaction. 

(d)  Tropaoolin  test.  Drops  of  a  saturated  solution  of  tropseolin  >oo  in 
94  per  cent,  methylated  spirit  are  allowed  to  dry  on  a  porcelain  slab  at  40"  0. 
A  drop  of  the  fluid  to  be  tested  is  placed  on  the  tropseolin  drop,  stiU  at 
40*  C. ;  and  if  hydrochloric  acid  is  present,  a  violet  spot  is  left  when  the 
fluid  has  evaporated.  A  drop  of  o'Oo6  per  cent,  hydrochloric  acid  leaves  a 
distinct  mark. 

Lactic  acid  is  soluble  in  ether,  and  is  generally  detected  by  making  an 
ethereal  extract  of  the  stomach  contents,  and  evaporating  the  ether.  If  lactic 
acid  is  present  in  the  residue  it  mav  be  identified  by  the  following  way  : — 

A  solution  of  dilute  ferric  chloride  and  carbolic  acid  is  made  as  follows  : — 

10  cc.  of  a  4«per-cent.  solution  of  carbolic  acid. 

20  C.C.  of  distilled  water. 

I  drop  of  the  liquor  ferri  perchloridi  of  the  British  Pharmacopceia. 

On  mixing  a  solution  containing  a  mere  trace  (up  to  i  part  in  10,000)  of 
lactic  acid  with  this  violet  solution,  it  is  instantly  turned  yellow.  Larger 
percentages  of  other  acids  (for  instance,  more  than  0*2  per  cent,  of  hydro- 
chloric acid)  are  necessary  to  decolorise  the  test  solution. 

The  Innervation  of  the  Ghastric  Glands. 

As  long  ago  as  1852  Bidder  and  Schmidt  showed  in  a  dog 
with  a  gastric  fistula  that  the  sight  of  food  caused  a  secretion  of 
gastric  juice;  and  in  1878  Eichet  observed  that  in  a  man  with 
complete  occlusion  of  the  gullet,  the  act  of  mastication  caused  a 
copious  flow  of  gastric  juice.  There  can  therefore  have  been  no 
doubt  that  the  glands  are  under  the  control  of  the  nervouH 
system,  but  until  quite  recently  all  attempts  to  discover  the 
secretory  nerves  of  the  stomach  proved  unsuccessful.  Pawlow 
solved  the  problem  by  experiments  on  dogs :  he  first  made  a 
gastric  fistula;  and  a  few  days  later  exposed  the  oesophagus, 
divided  it,  and  sewed  the  two  cut  ends  to  the  two  corners  of  the 
wound  in  the  neck.  The  animal  was  fed  by  means  of  the  lower 
piece  of  the  OBSophagus;  but  any  food  taken  by  the  mouth  or 
any  saliva  secreted  into  the  mouth  was  never  allowed  to  enter  the 
stomach,  but  fell  out  of  the  opening  of  the  cesophagus  in  the 
neck.  These  animals  were  kept  alive  for  months  and  soon 
accommodated  themselves  to  their  new  conditions  of  life. 

If  one  of  them  was  kept  without  food  for  a  few  hours,  and 
then  given  a  meal  of  meat,  it  devoured  it  with  avidity  though 
none  ever  reached  the  stomach.     The  effect  of  this  sham  feeding 
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was  a  reflex  and  abundant  flow  of  gastric  juice,  which  commenced 
five  minutes  after  the  beginning  of  the  meal.  If  water,  milk,  or 
soup  was  given  instead  of  meat  no  such  secretion  occurred. 

The  same  phenomena  occurred  when  both  splanchnics  were 
divided.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  the  splanchnics  are  not  the 
secretory  nerves.  But  after  division  of  both  vagi  (below  the  point 
of  origin  of  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerves  to  avoid  paralysis  of  the 
larynx),  the  reflex  secretion  ceased,  though  the  dog  went  through 
the  process  of  sham  feeding  with  the  same  avidity  as  before. 

The  vagi  therefore  contain  the  secretory  fibres ;  this  conclusion 
was  confirmed  by  the  experiment  of  stimulation.  If  the  peri- 
pheral end  of  a  divided  vagus  is  stimulated,  however,  the  usual 
result  is  stoppage  of  the  heart ;  this  difficulty  was  overcome  by 
letting  a  few  days  elapse  between  the  division  of  the  nerves  and 
the  experiment  of  stimulating  them.  During  this  Ume  the  cardio- 
inhibitory  fibres  degenerated,  and  then  stimulation  of  the  nerve 
by  induction  shocks  at  intervals  of  one  second  called  forth  a  flow 
of  gastric  juice,  after  a  latent  period  of  about  five  minutes. 

Pawlow*8  method  enabled  him  to  obtain  a  gastric  jaice  free  from  any 
admixture  with  saliva  or  food.  The  main  facts  in  relation  to  this  pore 
juice  are  as  follows  : — It  is  clear  and  colourless  ;  it  has  a  specific  gravity  of 
1003  to  1006.  It  is  feebly  dextro-rotatory,  gives  no  biuret  reaction,  but 
gives  the  ordinary  proteid  reactions.  It  contains  from  0*4  to  o'6  per  cent, 
of  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  strongly  proteolytic  and  inverts  cane  sugar. 
When  cooled  to  o**  C.  it  deposits  a  fine  precipitate  of  pepsin  ;  this  settles  in 
layers,  and  the  layers  first  deposited  contain  most  of  the  acid,  which  is 
loosely  combined  with  and  carried  down  by  the  pepsin.  Pepsin  is  also 
preci  pi  table  by  ammonium  sulphate  (Etthne).  Elementary  analysis  gave 
the  following  results  : — 


Pepsin  precipitated  by  cold — 
Carbon  ....    5073  per  cent. 
Hydrogen  ....      7-23        „ 


Precipitated  by  Am,SO^ — 

5037 
6-88 


Chlorine        .        .   loi  to  i'i7        „        |  0*89 


Sulphur  ....    0*98        „ 
Nitrogen      .        .        «    not  estimated 
Oxygen     .         .        .        the  remainder. 


1'34 

14*55  to  1 50 
the  remainder. 


Since  these  experiments  were  performed,  Pawlow  has  continued  his  work 
on  gastric  secretion.  He  has  by  a  very  ingenious  surgical  operation  suc- 
ceeded in  the  dog  in  separating  off  from  the  stomach  a  diverticulum  which 
pours  its  secretion  through  an  opening  in  the  abdominal  wall.  The  follow- 
ing are  his  main  results  : — 

1.  Increase  in  the  quantity  of  food  given  causes  an  increase  in  the  amount 
of  gastric  juice  secreted. 

2.  The  juice  is  most  abundant  in  the  early  periods  of  digestion,  but 
it  continues  to  be  secreted  in  declining  quantity  as  long  as  any  food  remains 
to  be  dealt  with.  When  there  is  no  food  given  there  is  no  juice.  But  sham 
feeding  or  chewing  will  cause  it  to  flow. 

3.  The  amount  of  pepsin  secreted  is  similarly  proportional  to  the  needs  of 
the  animal. 

4.  The  larger  the  proportion  of  proteid  in  the  diet,  the  more  abundant 
and  active  is  the  juice  secreted. 

I  I  2 
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Aotion  of  Gastric  Jidce. 

The  principal  action  of  the  gastric  juice  consists  in  converting 
the  proteids  of  the  food  into  the  diffusible  peptones.  In  the  case 
of  milk  this  is  preceded  by  the  curdling  due  to  rennet  (see  p.  458). 

Tliere  is  a  still  further  action — that  is,  the  gastric  juice  is 
antiseptic ;  putrefactive  processes  do  not  normally  occur  in  the 
stomach,  and  the  organisms  that  produce  such  processes,  many 
of  which  are  swallowed  with  the  food,  are  in  great  measure 
destroyed,  and  thus  the  body  is  protected  from  them.  The  acid 
is  the  agent  in  the  juice  that  possesses  this  power. 

The  formation  of  peptones  is  a  process  of  hydration ;  peptones 
may  be  formed  by  other  hydrating  agencies  like  super-heated 
steam  and  heating  with  dilute  mineral  acids.  There  are  certain 
intermediate  steps  in  this  process :  the  intermediate  substances 
are  called  pro-peptones  or  proteoses.  The  word  '  proteose '  is  the 
best :  it  includes  the  albumoses  (from  albumin),  globuloses  (from 
globulin),  vitelloses  (from  vitellin),  &c.  Similar  substances  are 
also  formed  from  gelatin  (gelatinoses)  and  elastin  (elaatoses). 

Another  intermediate  step  in  gastric  digestion  is  called  paiu- 
peptone  :  this  is  acid  albumin  or  syntonin.  The  products  of 
digestion  may  be  classified,  according  to  the  order  in  which 
they  are  formed,  as  follows  : — 

I.  Parapeptone  or  acid  albumin. 

(a)  Proto-albumc^e         l^^^  P.^^S^'' ^Tn^^ 


}■ 


2.  Propeptone       -I  (b)  Hetero-albumose         f     «    . 

(c)  Deutero-albumoee 

3.  Peptone. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  all  the  proteid  present  passes  through 
the  acid-albumin  stage. 

The  primary  albumoses  are  precipitated  by  saturation  with 
magnesium  sulphate  or  sodium  chloride.  Deutero-albumose  is 
not ;  it  is,  however,  precipitated  by  saturation  with  ammonium 
sulphate.  Proto-  and  deutero-albumose  are  soluble  in  water; 
hetero-albumose  is  not ;  it  requires  salt  to  hold  it  in  solution. 

FeptoneB. — These  are  the  final  products  of  the  action  of 
gastric  juice  on  native  proteids. 

They  are  soluble  in  water,  are  not  coagulated  by  heat,  and  are 
not  precipitated  by  nitric  acid,  copper  sulphate,  ammonium  sul- 
phate, and  a  number  of  other  precipitants  of  proteids.  They  are 
precipitated  but  not  coagulated  by  alcohol.  They  are  also 
precipitated  by  tannin,  picric  acid,  potassio-mercuric  iodide, 
phospho-molybdic  acid,  and  phospho-tungstic  acid. 
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They  give  the  biuret  reaction  (rose-red  solution  with  a  trace  of 
copper  sulphate  and  caustic  potash  or  soda). 

Peptone  is  readily  diffusible  through  animal  membranes.  The 
utility  of  the  formation  of  diffusible  substances  during  digestion 
is  obvious. 

FroteoBes. — These  are  the  intermediate  products  in  the 
hydration  of  native  proteids  into  peptones. 

They  are  not  coagulated  by  heat;  they  are  precipitated  but 
not  coagulated  by  alcohol :    like  peptone  they  give  the  biuret 


Variety  of 
proteid 


AJbtUBin 


Aotionof 
heat 


CkMigulated 


Globulin     Ditto. 


ProteooM    Notooagu- 
(albu-         lated 
) 


Poptonea 


Notooaru- 
lated 


Actum  of 
alcohol 


Precipitated, 
then  ooagn- 
Uted 


Ditto. 


Precipitated, 
but  not  co- 
agulated 


Precipitated, 
but  not  co- 
agulated 


Action  of 
nitric  acid 


Prediritated 
in  the  cold ; 
not     readily 
soluble      on 
heating 

Ditto. 


Precipitated 
in  the  cold; 
readily  solu- 
ble on  heat- 
ing ;  the  pre- 
cipitate re- 
appears on 
cooling* 

Notpredpi- 


Actionof 

ammonium 

sulphate 


Precipitated 
by  complete 
saturation 


Precipitated 
by  hailf  satu- 
ration;  also 
precipitated 
byMgSO. 

Precipitated 
by  saturation 


Action  of 

copper 

sulphate 

and  caustic 

potash 


Tiolet 
colour 


Ditto. 


Bose-red 
colour 
(biuret 
reaction) 


Not  predpi-    Rose-red 
tated  \  colour 

,  (biuret 
,  reaction) 


Diifuai- 
bility. 


NU 


Ditto. 


Slight 


Great 


reaction.  They  are  precipitated  by  nitric  acid,  the  precipitate 
being  soluble  on  heating,  and  reappearing  when  the  liquid  cools. 
This  last  is  a  distinctive  property  of  proteoses.  They  are  slightly 
diffusible. 

The  above  table  will  give  us  at  a  glance  the  chief  characters 
of  peptones  and  proteoses  in  contrast  with  those  of  the  native 
proteids,  albumins,  and  globulins. 

We  see  that  the  main  action  of  the  gastric  juice  is  upon  the 
proteids  of  the  food,   converting  them  into  more  soluble  and 


*  In  the  case  of  deutero-albumose  this  reaction  only  occurs  in  the  presence 
of  excess  of  salt. 
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diffusible  products.  The  fate  are  not  chemically  altered  in  the 
Btoniach  ;  their  proteid  envelopes  are,  however,  dissolved,  and 
the  solid  fata  are  melted.  Starch  is  unaffected  ;  but  cane  sugar 
ia  inverted.  The  inversion  of  cane  sugar  is  largely  due  to  the 
hydrochloric  acid  of  the  juice,  and  is  frequently  assisted  by 
inverting  ferments  contained  in  the  vegetable  food  swallowed. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

DIGESTION    IN    THE    JNTESTINK8. 

Herb  we  have  to  consider  the  action  of  pancreiLtic  juice,  of  bile, 
and  of  the  huccub  ent«riciia. 

The  Fanoreas. 
This  is  a  tubulo-racemose 
gland  closely  resembling  the 
;  salivary  glands  in  structure. 

The  principal  differences  are 
that  the  alveoli  or  acini  are 
more  tubular  in  character ; 
the    connective    tissue   be- 
tween them  is  looser,  and 
in    it   are  small    groups    of 
epithelium-like  cells,    which 
are  supplied  by  a  close  neb- 
work  of  capillaries  (fig.  400). 
The     secreting    cells    of 
Fig,  j™.-s«--uoD  of  the  pMcmii  of  m  doe     the  pancfeas  are  polyhedml. 
«u>,  the  rlear  outer  loae  of  iFfaioh  i«  vdi      When  examined  m  the  fresh 
"^4°1h^%?™'Sf£:''V''35^o':'^imd2      condition,  or  in  preparations 
•nfl  Noble  amiih.j  preserved     by    osmic     acid, 

their  protoplasm  is  seen  to 
be  filled  in  the  inner  two-thirds  with  small  granules ;  but 
the  outer  third  is  left  clear,  and  stniuB  readily  with  reagents 
(fig-  399)- 

During  secretion  the  granules  are  discharged  ;  the  clear  zone 
consequently  becomes  wider,  and  the  granular  zone  narrower,  ' 
These  granules  indicat«  the  presence  of  a  zymt^eu  which  is 
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called  tryptinogen ;  that  is,  the  precureor  of  trypsin,  the  moet 
important  ferment  of  the  pancreatic  juioe. 


lig.  400,— SkOob  ot  the  puienu  of  umkdtlla.  abowlH  alvfoll  utd  aa  Uatof  apUhelium 
in  Uie  ihhuhcIJts  tiniw.    (V.  D.  Hurii.) 

In  the  uentre  of  the  acini,  spindle-shaped  cells  (centrrHicinar 
cells)  are  often  seen ;  their  function  and  origin  are  unknown. 

Composition  and  Action  of  Fancrestio  Jnioe. 
The  pancreatic  jnice  may  be  obt^ned  by  a  fistula  in  animals, 
a  cannnla  being  inserted  into  the  main  pancreatic  duct ;  but  aa 
in  the  case  of  gaatrio  jnice,  experiments  on  the  pancreatic  secretion 
are  usually  performed  with  an  artiticial  juice  made  by  mixing  a  weak 
alkaline  solution  (i  per  cent,  sodium  carbouate)  with  a  glycerin 
extract  of  pancre'as.  The  pancreas  should  be  treated  with  dilute 
acid  for  a  few  hours  before  the  glycerin  is  added.  This  ensures 
a  conversion  of  the  trypeinogeu  into  trypsin. 

Quantitative   analysis   of    human    pancreatic   juice  gives  the 
followiug  resulu  : — 

Water  .      97'6  per  cent. 

Organic  solids.  I '8        „ 

Inorganic  salts  0'6       „ 

In  the  dog  the  amount  of  solids  is  much  greater, 
The  organic  substances  in  pancreatic  juice  are — 
(a)  Fernieuta.     These  are  the  moet  important  both  quantita- 
tively and  functionally.     They  are  four  in  number : — 
i.  Trypsin,  a  proteolytic  ferment. 

ii.  Amylopain  or  pancreatic  diastase,  an  amylolytic  ferment, 
iii.  SCeapsin,  a  fat-splitting  or  lipolytic  ferment 
iv.  A  milk-curdling  ferment. 
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(6)  A  small  amount  of  proteid  matter,  coagulable  by  heat. 

(c)  Traces  of  leucine,  tyrosine,  xanthine,  and  soaps. 

The  inorganic  substances  in  pancreatic  juice  are — 

Sodium  chloride,  which  is  the  most  abundant,  and  smaller 
quantities  of  potassium  chloride,  and  phosphates  of  sodium, 
calcium,  and  magnesium.  The  alkalinity  of  the  juice  is  due  to 
phosphates  and  carbonates,  especially  of  sodium. 

The  action  of  pancreatic  juice,  which  is  the  most  powerful  and 
important  of  all  the  digestiyo  juices,  may  be  described  under  the 
headings  of  its  four  ferments. 

I.  Aotion  of  Trypsin. — Tiypsin  acts  like  pepsin,  but  with 
certain  differences,  which  are  as  follows : — 

(a)  It  acts  in  an  alkaline,  pepsin  in  an  acid  medium. 
(6)  It  acts   more   rapidly   than  pepsin ;    deutero-proteoses 
can   be  detected  as  intermediate  products  in    the  formation  of 
peptone ;  the  primary  proteoses  have  not  been  detected. 

(c)  An  albuminate  of  the  nature  of  alkali-albumin  is  formed 
in  place  of  the  acid-albumin  of  gastric  digestion. 

(d)  It  acts  moi'e  powerfully  on  certain  albuminoids  (such  as 
elastin)  which  are  difficult  of  digestion  in  gastric  juice.  It  does 
not,  however,  digest  collagen. 

(e)  Acting  on  solid  protcids  like  fibrin,  it  eats  them  away 
from  the  surface  to  the  interior ;  there  is  no  preliminary  swelling 
as  in  gastric  digestion. 

(/)  Trypsin  acts  further  than  pepsin,  on  prolonged  action 
partly  decomposing  some  of  the  peptone  which  has  left  the 
stomach  into  simpler  products,  of  which  the  most  important  arc 
leucine,  tyrosine,  argiuine  (see  p.  402),  aspartic  aoid,  and  ammonia. 

The  peptones  are  difRisible  because  their  molecules  are  smaller 
than  those  of  proteid.  Peptone  by  the  prolonged  activity  of 
pancreatic  juice  is  split  into  substances  of  still  smaller  mole- 
cular weight  Antipeptone  was  so  called  because  it  resists  this 
action.  It  is,  however,  not  a  true  peptone  at  all,  but  a  substance 
of  extremely  low  molecular  weight.  Siegfried  states  it  is  a  single 
substance  which  he  calls  camic  acid  (CjoHjgNjOg),  because  he  first 
separated  it  from  muscle.  Kutscher  finds,  however,  that  it  is  a 
mixture  of  several  comparatively  simple  materials,  histidine, 
arginine,  aspartic  acid,  etc. 

2.  Action  of  Amylopsin. — The  conversion  of  starch  into 
maltose  is  the  most  powerful  and  rapid  of  all  the  actions  of  the 
pancreatic  juice.  It  is  much  more  powerful  than  saliva,  and  will 
act  even  on  unboiled  starch.  The  absence  of  this  ferment  in  the 
pancreatic  juice  of  infants  is  an  indication  that  milk,  and  not 
starch,  is  their  natural  diet. 
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3i  Aotion  on  Fats. — The  action  of  pancreatic  juice  on  fats 
is  a  double  one :  it  forms  an  emtUnan,  and  it  decomposes  the  fats 
into  fatty  acids  and  glycerin  by  moans  of  its  fat-splitting  ferment 
steapsin.  The  fatty  acids  unite  with  the  alkaline  bases  to  form 
soaps  (Mponiflcaiiony  The  chemistry  of  this  is  described  on 
p.  392.  The  fat-splitting  power  of  pancreatic  juice  cannot  be 
studied  with  a  glycerin  extract,  as  steapsin  is  not  soluble  in 
glycerin :  either  the  fresh  juice  or  a  watery  extract  of  pancreas 
must  be  used. 

The  formation  of  an  emulsion  may  be  studied  in  this  way. 
Shake  up  olive  oil  and  water  together,  and  allow  the  mixture  to 
stand;  the  finely  divided  oil  globules  soon  separate  from  and 
float  on  the  surface  of  the  water ;  but  if  a  colloid  matter  like 
albumin  or  gum  is  first  mixed  with  the  water,  the  oil  separates 
more  slowly.  A  more  permanent  emulsion  is  formed  by  an 
alkaline  fluid,  and  especially  when  a  small  amount  of  free  fatty 
acid  is  being  continually  liberated ;  the  acid  combines  with  the 
alkali  to  form  a  soap.  Pancreatic  fluid  possesses  all  the  necessary 
qualifications  for  forming  an  emulsion  : — 
i.  It  is  alkaline. 

ii.  It  is  viscous  from  the  presence  of  proteid. 
iii.  It  has  the  power  of  liberating  free  acids. 

4.  Milk-curdllng  Ferment. — The  addition  of  pancreatic 
extracts  or  pancreatic  juice  to  milk  causes  clotting;  but  this 
action  (which  differs  in  some  particulars  from  the  clotting  caused 
by  rennet)  can  hardly  ever  be  called  into  play,  as  the  milk  upon 
which  the  juice  has  to  act  has  been  already  curdled  by  the  rennin 
of  the  stomach. 

Intestinal  Digestion. 

The  pancreatic  juice  does  not  act  alone  on  the  food  in  the 
intestines.  There  are,  in  addition,  the  bile,  the  succus  entericus 
(secreted  by  the  crypts  of  Lieberktihn),  and  bacterial  action  to  be 
considered. 

The  bile,  as  we  shall  find,  has  little  or  no  digestive  action  by 
itself,  but  combined  with  pancreatic  juice  it  assists  the  latter  in 
all  its  actions.  This  is  true  for  the  digestion  of  starch  and  of  proteid^ 
but  most  markedly  so  for  the  digestion  of  fat.  Occlusion  of  the 
bile-duct  by  a  gall-stone  or  by  inflammation  prevents  bile  entering 
the  duodenum.  Under  these  circumstances  the  faeces  contain  a 
large  amount  of  undigested  fat. 

The  B1100U8  enterions  appears  to  have  to  some  extent  the 
power  of  converting  starch  into  sugar ;  whether  it  acts  on  proteids 
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or  fats  is  very  doubtful ;  its  most  important  action  is  due  to  a 
ferment  it  contains  called  tnverttfiy  which  inverts  saccharoses — 
that  is,  it  converts  cane  sugar  and  maltose  into  glucose. 

The  original  use  of  the  term  "  inversion  "  has  been  explained 
oift  p  387.  It  may  be  extended  to  include  the  similar  hydrolysis 
of  other  saccharoses,  although  there  may  be  no  formation  of 
levo-rotatory  substances.  There  are  probably  numerous  in  verting 
ferments,  each  of  which  acts  on  a  different  saccharose. 

Saccus  entericus  has  been  obtained  free  from  other  gccrctions  by  means  of 
a  fistula.  Thiry's  method  is  to  cut  the  intestine  across  in  two  places  ;  the 
Ipop  so  cut  out  is  still  supplied  with  blood  and  nerves,  as  its  mesentery  is 


Fig.  AOX.^Diaffnun  of  mtertinal  fistula.    I.,  Thiry's  method ;  II.,  Yella's  method.    A, 
ahdominal  wall ;  B,  intestine  with  mesentery ;  C,  separated  loop  of  intestine,  with 
.  attached  mesentery. 


intact ;  this  loop  is  emptied,  one  end  is  sewn  up,  and  the  other  stitched  to 
the  abdominal  wound,  and  so  a  cvUde-sac  from  which  the  secretion  can  be 
collected  is  made.  The.  continuity  of  the  remainder  of  the  intestine  is 
restored  by  fastening  together  the  upper  and  lower  portions  of  the  bowel 
from  which  the  loop  has  been  removcii.  Vella's  method  resembles  Thiry's 
except  that  both  ends  of  the  loop  are  sutured  to  the  wound  in  the  abdomen. 
Fig.  401  illustrates  the  two  methods. 

Bacterial  aotion. — The  gastric  juice  is  an  antiseptic;  the 
pancreatic  juice  is  not.  A  feebly-alkaline  fluid  like  pancreatic 
juice  is  just  the  most  suitable  medium  for  bacteria  to  flourish  in. 
Even  in  an  artificial  digestion  the  fluid  is  very  soon  putrid,  unless 
special  precautions  to  exclude  or  kill  bacteria  are  taken.  It  is 
often  difficult  to  say  where  pancreatic  action  ends  and  bacterial 
action  begins,  as  many  of  the  bacteria  that  grow  in  the  intestinal 
contents,  having  reached  that  situation  in  spite  of  the  gastric 
juice,  act  in  the  same  way  as  the  pancreatic  juice.  Some  form  sugar 
from  starch,  others  peptone,  leucine,  and  tyrosine  from  proteids, 
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while  others,  again,  break  up  fats.     There  are,  however;  cei*tain 
actions  that  are  entirely  due  to  these  putrefactive  organisms. 

i.  On  cjirbohydrates.  The  most  frequent  fermentation  tlicy 
set  up  is  the  lactic  acid  fermentation  :  this  may  go  further  and 
result  in  the  formation  of  carbonic  acid,  hydrogen,  and  butyric 
acid  (see  p.  388).  Cellulose  is  broken  up  into  carbonic  acid  and 
methane.  This  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  gases  in  the  ibtestine, 
the  amount  of  which  is  increased  by  vegetable  food. 

ii.  On  fats.  In  addition  to  acting  like  steapsin,  they  pro- 
duce lower  acids  (valeric,  butyric,  dec).  The  formation  of  acid 
products  from  fats  and  carbohydrates  gives  to  the  intestinal 
contents  an  acid  reaction.  Recent  researches  show  that  the 
contents  of  the  intestine  become  acid  much  higher  up  than  was. 
formerly  supposed.  Organic  acids  do  not,  however,  hinder  pan- 
creatic digestion. 

iii.  On  proteids.  Fatty  acids  and  amido-acids,  especially  leu-' 
cine  and  tyrosine,  are  produced ;  but  these  putrefactive  organisAis! 
have  a  special  action  in  addition,  producing  substances  having  an 
evil  odour,  like  indole  (CyH^N),  skatole  (C^HgN),  and  phenol 
(CjH^O).     There  are  also  gaseous  products  in  some  cases. 

If  excessive,  putrefactive  processes  are  harmful ;  if  within' 
normal  limits,  they  are  useful,  helping  the  pancreatic  juice  and,i 
further,  preventing  the  entrance  into  the  body  of  poisonous 
products.  It  is  possible  that,  in  digestion,  poisonous  alkaloids 
are  formed.  Certainly  this  is  so  in. one  well-known  case.  Leci-. 
thin,  a  material  contained  in  small  quantities  in  many  foods,  and 
in  large  quantities  in  egg-yolk  and  brain,  is  broken  up  by  the 
pancreatic  juice  into  glycerine,  phosphoric  acid,  stearic  acid,  and 
an  alkaloid  called  choline.  We  are,  however,  protected  from  the 
poisonous  action  of  choline  by  the  bacteria,  which  break  it  up 
into  carbonic  acid,  methane,  and  ammonia. 

Leiioine  and  TyroBine. 

These  two  substances  have  been  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  pages.  As  types  of  the  decomposition  products  of 
proteids  they  are  imporUint,  though  probably  only  small  quanti- 
ties are  normally  formed  during  digestion. 

They  belong  to  the  group  of  amido-acids.  On  p.  391  we  have 
given  a  list  of  the  fatty  acids ;  if  we'  replace  one  of  the  hydrogen 
atoms  in  a  fatty  acid  by  amidogen  (NHj),  we  obtain  what  is  called 
an  amido-acid.  Take  acetic  acid  :  its  formula  is  OHjj.COOH  ; 
replace  one  H  by  NH^,  and  we  get  CH^.NHj.COOH,  which  is 
amido-acetic  acid  or  glycocine.     If  we  take  caproic  acid — a  term 
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a  little  higher  in  the  Beriea — ita  formula  is  CgHn.COOH  ;  amido- 
oaproio  acid  is  CjHi|).NH3.C00H,  which  ia  also  called  leuolue. 

Acoordiug  to  the  way  in  which  the  aoiidogen  is  liok^,  a  large 
Dumber  of  isomeric  amido-caproic  acids,  all  with  the  same  eni- 
pirical  formula,  are  theoretically  possible.  Some  of  these  have 
beeu  actually  prep&red  in  the  laboratory ;  and  chemical  research 
has  shown  tlwt  the  amido-caproic  acid  called  leucine  formed 
during  digestion  should  be  more  accurately  named  a-amido- 
ieobutylacetio  acid  {CH,),CH.CHrCH{NH,)COOH. 

Tyrosine  is  a  little  more  complicated,  as  it  is  not  only  an 
amido-acid,  but  also  conttuns  an  aromatic  radicle.  Propionic 
acid    has    the    formula    dHfCOOH ;    amido-propiouic    acid    is 
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CjH^.NHj.COOH,  and  is  called  alanine.  I!  another  H  in  this  is 
replaced  by  o»yphenyl{C,H,.OH),  we  getCiH,.NH(.C,H,OH.COOH, 
which  is  oiypheiiyl-amido- propionic  acid,  or  tyrosine.  Leucine 
and  tyrosine  are  both  crystalline ;  the  former  crystallises  Ju  the 
form  of  spheroidal  clumps  of  crystals,  the  latter  in  collections  of 
fine  silken  needles  (fig.  403). 

Secretory  Herrea  of  the  Pancreas. 

It  has  beeu  known  since  the  work  of  Claude  Bernard  iu  1856 
that  the  introduction  of  ether  into  the  stomach  produces  a  reflex 
flow  of  pancreatic  juice,  but  all  attempts  to  discover  the  path  of 
the  nerve  impulses  failed  until  the  recent  work  of  Pawlow.  The 
reason  of  the  failure  of  previous  workera  is  that  the  pancreas  is 
remarkably  sensitive  to  exterual  conditions.  If  the  pancreas  is 
cooled  or  wouuded  duriug  the  process  of  making  the  fistula,  or  if 
sensory  nerves  are  excited,  or  if  ancesthesia  is  deep,  the  gland 
refuses  to  secrete. 
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Pawlow  discovered  that  the  yagiis  oontaias  the  secretory  nerves 
of  the  pancreas ;  he  took  care  to  avoid  the  sources  of  error  just 
referred  to.  In  the  first  place  he  stimulated  the  vagi  below  the 
origin  of  their  cardiac  branches ;  in  the  second,  the  spinal  cord 
was  divided  high  up  to  prevent  reflexes  occurring  from  sensorj 
nerves,  and  lastly,  the  operation  of  stimulating  the  nerve  was 
done  without  an  aneesthetic. 

In  another  series  of  experiments,  he  cut  through  one  vagus  in 
the  neck,  and  stimulated  the  peripheral  end  two  or  three  days 
later,  when  the  card io- inhibitory  fibres  had  degenerated  :  in  this 
way  he  got  rid  of  the  heart  stoppage  which  would  have  interfered 
with  the  normal  condition  of  the  animal. 

In  all  cases,  the  stimulation  of  the  vagus  produced  an  abundant 
flow  of  pancreatic  juice,  after  a  latent  period  of  from  fifteen 
seconds  to  two  minutes.  The  stimulation  applied  to  the  nerve 
consisted  of  a  slow  series  of  shocks  (either  induction  currents  or 
mechanical  blows)  about  once  a  second.  By  this  means  stimula- 
tion of  vaso-constrictor  nerves  to  the  pancreas  contained  in  the 
vagus  is  avoided.  If  the  blood  supply  is  diminished  by  stimula- 
tion of  vaso-constrictor  nerves,  the  secretion  is  stopped. 

Extirpation  of  the  Pancreas. 

Complete  removal  of  the  pancreas  in  animals  and  diseases  of 
the  pancreas  in  man  produce  a  condition  of  diabetes,  in  addition 
to  the  loss  of  pancreatic  action  in  the  intestines.  Grafting  the 
pancreas  from  another  animal  into  the  abdomen  of  the  animal 
from  which  the  pancreas  has  been  removed  relieves  the  diabetic 
condition. 

How  the  pancreas  acts  other  than  in  producing  the  pancreatic 
juice  is  not  known.  It  must,  however,  have  other  functions 
related  to  the  general  metabolic  phenomena  of  the  body,  which 
are  disturbed  by  removal  or  disease  of  the  gland.  This  is  an 
illustration  of  a  universal  truth — viz.,  that  each  part  of  the 
body  does  not  merely  do  its  own  special  work,  but  is  concerned 
in  the  great  cycle  of  changes  which  is  called  general  metabolism. 
Interference  with  any  organ  upsets  not  only  its  specific  function, 
but  causes  disturbances  through  the  body  generally.  The  inter- 
dependence of  the  circulatory  and  respiratory  systems  is  a  well- 
known  instance.  Removal  of  the  thyroid  gland  upsets  the  whole 
body,  producing  widespread  changes  known  as  myxoedema. 
Removal  of  the  testis  produces  not  only  a  loss  of  the  spermatic 
secretion,  but  changes  the  whole  growth  and  appearance  of  the 
animal.     Removal  of  the  greater  part  of  the  kidneys  produces 
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rapid  wasting  and  the  breakiDg  down  of  the  tissues  to  form  &n 
increased  quantity  of  urea.  The  precise  way  ia  which  these 
glands  are  related  to  the  general  body  processes  is,  however,  a 
subject  of  which  we  know  as  yet  very  little.  The  theory  at 
present  most  in  favour  is  that  certain  glands  produce  an  inleittal 
uerttion,  which  leaved  them  vid  the  lymph,  and  is  then  dis- 
tributed to  minister  to  parts  elsewhere.  The  question  of  the 
internal  secretions  of  the  thyroid  and  suprarenal  capsules  is 
discussed  in  Chap.  XXIII.  In  the  case  of  the  pancreas,  Profcasor 
Schafer  has  propounded  the  theory  that  its  intenial  secretion, 
stoppage  of  which  in  some  way  leads  to  diabetes,  is  produced  in 
the  islets  of  epithelium-like  cells  scattered  through  the  coDoective 
tissue  of  the  organ  (see  fig.  400,  p.  487). 


CHAPTER    XXXIII. 


The  Liver,   the   largest  gland  iu  the   body,  situated  in  the 
abdomen  on  the    right    side    chiefly,   is  an    extremely  vascular 


H.  A.,  b^btk  Artery;  v.  p.,  poK&l  yeia  ;  i..  g..  lobulUK  qtiAdritiu;  l.  ■.,  labnliu 
■picelji;  l.  c.  loboliuauiUtiu;  D.r.,duFCuii  TeDcnua:  u.  v..  umbilialTvn.  (NabU 
ffiJth.) 

orfTan,  und  receives  it-H  supply  of  blood  from  two  distinct  sources, 
viz.,  from  the  p&rtal  vein  and  from  the  hepatic  artery,  while  the 
blood  is   returned  from   it  into  the  vena  cava  inferior    by  the 
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hepatic  veint.  Its  secretion,  the  bUr,  is  conveyed  from  it  by  the 
hepatic  duct,  either  directly  into  the  intestine,  or,  when  digeetioD 
ia  not  going  on,  into  the  cyttie  duct,  and  thence  into  the  gall- 
bladder, where  it  accuniulate?  until    required.     The  portal  vein, 


-A.  UthhmIIb. 


hepatic  artery,  and    hepatic    duct    branch  together  throughout 
the  liver,  while  the   hepatic  veius  and  their  tributaries  nin  by 


(Kie. 


1,  conUining  a  puital  vein.  hspitii>  artwr 

'.  ud  fri'lUB  off  duiinnl  biknchtw ;  Uiara 
1  numennu  oriflcwi  of  Ihe  mnallwt  intiT- 
r.  hepUlo   ■rteiT ;    d,  bila  duct,      x   j. 


On  the  outside,  the  liver  has  an  incomplete  covering  of  peri- 
toneum, and  beneath  tliis  ia  a  very  Kne  coat  of  areolar  tissue, 
continuo»i8  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  organ.  It  ia  thichest 
where  the  peritoneum  in  absent,  aud  is  continunns  on  the  general 
surface  of  the  liver  with  the  fine  and,  in  the  human  subject, 
almost  imperceptible  areolar  tisane  investing  the  lobules.     At  the 


if.  4c6.-CkpilluTiu>twi)Tkcrf  thcldbolanrtlienibblt'iliTBr.  Ths  firnn  ii  Ukn  tn»  n 
TCTT  niocmful  injection  of  thfi  hepatic  Tfliu,  nude  by  HArtJDir :  It  whfrwt  nearlj  tJia 
irhalt  of  two  lo1iul»,  and  parts  of  time  othsn;  f,  interlobalar  (potal)  bnnclie* 
ninning  in  tJie  intoilobular  ipac^;  k,  inbalobular  (hepatic)  vefna  nn-imnnir  fh* 
oentie  of  (be  lobnlea.  The  inWlobulu  and  intralobular  r»«li 
mdiatlng  ajdllariefl.     X  45.     (Kulllker.] 


of  the  int^lobular  veiikfl»  openiii^  into  the  HublDbiilar  tbiik  ;  1 ,  inteaiobultr 
iwn  paninR  up  the  centre  ot  tome  divided  lobuln  ;  ',  1.  cut  nirtace  of  the 
c,  vails  of  the  hepatic  vaoong  canal,  fonned  by  the  polrgmal  bun  of  tbe 
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traoBTerse  fisaure  it  is  merged  in  the  areolar  inveetment  called 
Glisson'a  capBule,  which,  aurrounding  the  portal  Tein,  bcpatio 
artery  aud  hepatic  duot,  accompanies  them  ia  their  branchings 
through  the  substance  of  the  lirer. 

Strvelure. — The  liver  in  in  origin  a  tubular  gland,  but  as 
development  prt^Feases  it  bood  loses  all  resemblance  to  the 
tubular  glaods  found  elsewhere.  It  is  made  up  of  small  roundish 
or  oval  portions  called  lobuUt,  eaoh  of  which  is  about  ^  of  an 
inch  (about  i  mm.)  in  diameter,  and  oompoaed  of  the  liver  celle, 
between  which  the  blood-vessels  and  bile-vesaels  ramif;.  The 
kepatie  celU  (fig.  404),  which  fonu   the  glandular  or  secreting 


Fis,  408.— Portion  of  >  lobnle  of  llrsr.    a,  b<]«  culUuiH  batman  IlTCF^elU,  tlw  DBtworit 
in  idiich  b  nil  Hec  ;  b.  blood  capiUuiM.    x  no.    (KMd  Mid  Nobl*  Smith.) 

part  of  the  liver,  are  of  a  spheroidal  form,  somewhat  polygonal 
from  mutual  preeeure,  about  ^^  to  tsW  '"^'^  (about  ^  to 
^  mm.)  in  diameter,  possessing  a  nucleus,  sometimes  two.  The 
oell-eubatauce,  composed  of  protoplasm,  contains  numerous  fatty 
particles,  as  well  as  a  variable  amount  of  glycogen.  The  cells 
sometimea  exhibit  slow  amceboid  movements.  They  are  held 
together  by  a  very  delicate  sustentacular  tissue,  continuous  with 
the  interlobular  connective  tissue. 

To  understand  the  distribution  of  the  blood-veeaels  in  the  liver, 
it  will  be  well  to  trace,  Rrst,  the  two  blood-Teseels  and  the  duct 
which  enter  the  organ  on  the  under  surface  at  the  transverse 
fissure,  viz.,  the  portal  vein,  hepatic  artery,  and  hepatic  duct.  As 
before  remarked,  all  three  ma  in  company,  and  their  appearance 
on  longitudinal  section  is  shown  in  fig.  405.     Running  together 
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through  the  Bubstance  of  the  liver,  thej  are  cootained  in  small 
chftDnela  called  portal  etmaU,  their  immediate  inveBtment  being  a 
sheath  of  areolar  tissue  continuous  with  Glisson's  capsule. 

To  take  the  distribution  of  the  portal  vein  first; — In  its 
course  through  the  liver  this  vessel  gives  off  small  biancbes 
which  divide  and  subdivide  between  the  lobules  surrounding  them 
and  limiting  them,  and  from  this  circumstance  called  tfUer-lobular 
veins.  From  these  vessels  a  dense  capillary  network  is  prolonged 
into  the  substance  of  the  lobule,  and  this  network  converges  to  a 
single  apiall  vein,  occupying  the  centre  of  the  lobule,  and  henoe 


Tiff.  409. — Hflfntic  cellfl  and  blla  CApiUAnn.  from  thr  liver  of  ft  chOd  thn«  mmtha  old. 
Botii  flKiim  repment  frumeaU  of  il  Kctjon  ouried  throush  tho  periphery  of  %  lobule. 
TllO  rtdcorpnKdpa  of  the  blood  JLTarecut^ined  fay  thsirdruulu-EnntouT;  up,  comspoada 
to  HE  mterlobulAr  vein  in  miniedute  proamuty  vith  which  ue  the  mltbolial  oolLv  of 
the  bUluT  ducte,  to  which,  iLt  t^e  lowsr  part  of  tlie  fltfurV)  the  much  luget  ht^tjc 
selli  luddsul)'  nicoaed.    (E.  Hering.) 

called    tn(ra-lobular.      This   arrangement   is    well    seen    in    fig. 
406,  which  represents  a  section  of  a  small  piece  of  an  injected 

The  small  tntrO'lobular  veins  diachai^  their  contents  into 
veins  called  (u^lobular  {k  A  A,  fig.  407) ;  while  these  again,  by 
their  union,  form  the  main  brandies  of  the  hepatic  veins,  which 
leave  the  posterior  border  of  the  liver  to  end  by  two  or  three 
principal  trunks  in  the  inferior  vena  cava,  juat  before  its  passt^ 
through  the  diaphragm.  The  »uh-lobvlar  and  hepatic  veitu, 
unlike  the  portal  vein  and  its  companions,  have  little  or  uo 
areolar  tissue  around  them,  and  their  coats  are  very  thin  ;  they 
form  little  more  than  mere  channels  in  the  liver  substance  which 
closely  surrounds  them. 

The  hepatic  artery,  the  chief  function  of  which  is  to  distribnte 
blood  for  nutrition  to  Glisson's  capsule,  the  walla  of  the  ducts  and 
blood-vessels,  and  other  parts  of  tiie  liver,  is  distributed  in  a  very 
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Bimilar  manDer  to  the  portal  v«in,  ite  blood  being  returned  by 
amall  branches  which  pass  into  the  capillary  plexus  of  the  lobules 
which  connects  the  inter-  and  t'nCro-lobular  veiua. 

The  hepatic  duct  divides  and  subdivides  in  a  maauer  very  like 
that  of  the  portal  vein  and  hepatic  artery,  the  lai^er  branches 
beiug  lined  by  columnar,  and  the  smaller  by  small  polygonal 
epithelium. 

The  bile-capillaries  commence  between  the  hepatic  cells,  and 
are  bounded  by  a  delicate  membranoua  wall  of  their  own.  They 
are  always  bounded  by  hepatic  cells  on  all  sides,  and  are  thus 


■riid  BerUn  bliu.  Ths  inteRslliilu'  ouwUcnU  gin  off  mlnuts  twigi  which  penstnte 
inlo  th>  liTo^^eUi.  nod  then  lermifMta  in  vuuolfr-lihe  anlirgementi.  B,  fnw'i  lirsr 
natnnllir  iuieetcd  with  (nlph-lndigoCate  ol  udk.    A  siii^lw  mppMnnoe  !■  obtsloed. 


separated  from  the  nearest  blood-capillary  by  at  least  the  breadth 
of  one  cell  (G^.  408  and  409). 

To  demonstrate  the  intercellular  network  of  bile-capillaries, 
Chrzonszezewsky  employed  a  method  of  natural  injectiou.  A 
saturated  aqueous  solution  of  sulph-indigotate  of  soda  is  introduced 
into  the  circulation  of  dogs  and  pigs  by  the  jugular  vein.  The 
animals  are  killed  an  hour  and  a  half  afterwards,  and  the  blood- 
vessels washed  free  from  blood,  or  injected  with  gelatin  stained 
with  carmine.  The  bite-ducte  are  then  seen  filled  with  blue,  and 
the  blood-vessels  with  red  material.  If  the  animals  are  killed 
sooner  than  this,  the  pigment  is  found  within  the  hepatic  cells, 
thus  demonstrating  it  was  through  their  agency  that  the  canals 
were  filled. 

Pfliiger  and  Kupfier  have  since  this  shown  that  the  relation 
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between  the  hepatic  cells  and  the  bile-canaliculi  is  even  more 
intimate,  for  they  have  demonstrated  the  existence  of  vacuoles  in 
the  cells  communicating  by  minute  intracellular  channels  with  the 
adjoining  bile-canaliculi  (fig.  410).  It  is  important  to  notice  that 
the  bile-canaliculi  are  always  separated  by  at  least  a  portion  of  a 
cell  from  the  nearest  blood-capillaries,  and  that  the  formation  of 
bile  is  no  mere  transudation  from  the  blood  or  lymph.  The  liver- 
cells  take  certain  materials  from  the  lymph  and  elaborate  the 
constituents  of  the  bile,  the  bile-salts  and  the  bile  pigments. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  substances  are  formed  by  the 
hepatic  cells,  for  they  are  not  found  in  the  blood  nor  in  any  other 
organ  or  tissue ;  and  after  extirpation  of  the  liver  they  do  not 
accumulate  in  the  blood. 

Intracellular  canaliculi  in  the  liver-cells  are  not  unique.  Recent 
research  by  Grolgi's  method  has  shown  that  in  the  salivary  and 
gastric  glands,  and  in  the  pancreas,  there  is  a  similar  condition  of 
afifairs. 

The  Gkdl-bladder  (o.,  b.,  fig.  403)  is  a  pyriform  bag,  attached 
to  the  under  surface  of  the  liver,  and  supported  also  by  the 
peritoneum,  which  passes  below  it.  The  larger  end,  or  fundtUy 
projects  beyond  the  front  margin  of  the  liver ;  while  the  smaller 
end  contracts  into  the  cystic  duct. 

Structure, — The  walls  of  the  gall-bladder  are  constructed  of 
three  principal  coats.  ( i )  Externally  (excepting  that  part  which 
is  in  contact  with  the  liver)  is  the  serotis  coat,  which  has  the  same 
structure  as  the  peritoneum  with  which  it  is  continuous.  Within 
this  is  (2)  the  fibrous  or  areolar  coat,  with  which  is  mingled  a 
considerable  number  of  plain  muscular  fibres,  both  longitudinal 
and  circular.  (3)  Internally  the  gall-bladder  is  lined  by  mucous 
membrane,  and  a  layer  of  columnar  epithelium.  The  surface  of 
the  raucous  membrane  presents  to  the  naked  eye  a  minutely 
honeycombed  appearance  from  a  number  of  tiny  polygonal 
depressions  with  intervening  ridges,  by  which  its  surface  is 
mapped  out.  In  the  cystic  duct  the  mucous  membrane  is  raised 
up  in  the  form  of  crescentic  folds,  which  together  appear  like 
a  spiral  valve,  and  which  assist  the  gall-bladder  in  retaining  the 
bile  during  the  intervals  of  digestion. 

The  gall-bladder  and  all  the  main  biliary  ducts  are  provided 
with  mucous  glands,  which  open  on  the  internal  surface. 

Functions  of  the  Liver. 

The  functions  of  the  liver  are  connected  with  the  general 
metabolism  of  the  body ;  these  are  especially  in  connection  with 
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the  metabolism  of  carbohydrates  (gljcogenio  function);  and  in 
connection  with  the  metabolism  of  nitrogenous  material 
(formation  of  urea  and  uric  acid).  This  second  function  we 
shall  discuss  with  the  urine.  The  third  function  is  the  forma- 
tion of  bile,  which  must  very  largely  be  regarded  as  a  subsidiary 
one,  bile  containing  the  waste  products  of  the  liver,  the  results 
of  its  other  activities.  This,  however,  it  will  be  convenient  to 
take  first. 

Bile. 

Bile  is  the  secretion  of  the  liver  which  is  poured  into  the 
duodenum ;  it  has  been  collected  in  living  animals  by  means  of  a 
biliary  fistula ;  the  same  operation  has  occasionally  been  performed 
in  human  beings.  After  death  the  gall-bladder  yields  a  good 
supply  of  bile  which  is  more  concentrated  than  that  obtained 
from  a  fistula. 

Bile  is  being  continuously  poured  into  the  intestine,  but  there 
is  an  increased  discharge  immediately  on  the  arrival  of  food  in 
the  duodenum ;  there  is  a  second  increase  in  secretion  a  few 
hours  later. 

Though  the  chief  blood  supply  of  the  liver  is  by  a  vein  (the 
portal  vein),  the  amount  of  blood  in  the  liver  varies  with  its  needs, 
being  increased  during  the  periods  of  digestion.  This  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  in  the  area  from  which  the  portal  vein  collects  blood 
— stomach,  intestine,  spleen,  and  pancreas — the  arterioles  are  all 
dilated,  and  the  capillaries  are  thus  gorged  with  blood.  Further, 
the  active  peristalsis  of  the  intestine  and  the  pumping  action  of 
the  spleen  are  additional  factors  in  driving  more  blood  onwards  to 
the  liver. 

The  bile  being  secreted  from  the  portal  blood  is  secreted  at 
much  lower  pressure  than  one  finds  in  glands  such  as  the  salivary 
glands,  the  blood  supply  of  which  is  arterial.  Heidenhain  found 
that  the  pressure  in  the  bile  duct  of  the  dog  averaged  15  mm.  of 
mercury,  which  is  nearly  double  that  in  the  portal  vein.  This 
fact  is  of  considerable  importance,  as  it  illustrates  the  general 
truth  that  secretion  is  not  mere  process  of  passive  filtration,  but 
that  the  cells  exercise  secretory  force. 

The  second  increase  in  the  flow  of  bile— that  which  occurs 
some  hours  after  the  arrival  of  the  semi-digested  food  (chyme)  in 
the  intestine — appears  to  be  due  to  the  effect  of  the  digestive 
products  carried  by  the  blood  to  the  liver,  stimulating  the  hepatic 
cells  to  activity :  this  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  proteid  food 
increases  the  quantity  of  bile  secreted,  whereas  fatty  food  which 
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is  absorbed,  not  by  tbe  portal  vein,  but  by  the  lacteals,  has  no 
such  effect. 

The  chemical  process  by  which  the  constituents  of  the  bile 
are  formed  is  obscure.  We,  however,  know  that  the  biliary 
pigment  is  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  hsemoglobin.  Bili- 
rubin is,  in  fact,  identical  with  the  iron-free  derivative  of  haemo- 
globin called  hsematoidin,  which  is  foimd  in  the  form  of  crystals 
in  old  blood-clots  such  as  occur  in  the  brain  after  cerebral 
hsemorrhage  (see  p.  429). 

An  injection  of  heamoglobin  into  the  portal  vein  or  of  substances 
like  water  which  liberate  heamoglobin  from  the  red  blood  corpuscles 
produces  an  increase  of  bile  pigment.  If  the  spleen  takes  any 
part  in  the  elaboration  of  bile  pigment,  it  does  not  proceed 
so  far  as  to  liberate  hsemoglobin  from  the  corpuscles.  No  free 
hsBmoglobin  is  discoverable  in  the  blood  plasma  in  the  splenic 
vein. 

The  amount  of  bile  secreted  is  differently  estimated  by  different 
observers  ;  the  amount  secreted  daily  in  man  varies  from  500  c.c. 
to  a  litre  (1,000  c.c). 

The  oonstituents  of  the  bile  are  the  bile  salts  proper 
(taurocholatc  and  glycocholate  of  soda),  the  bile  pigments  (bili- 
rubin, bilivordiu),  a  mucinoid  substance,  small  quantities  of 
fats,  soaps,  cholestcrin,  lecithiu,  urea,  and  mineral  salts,  of 
which  sodium  chloride  and  the  phosphates  of  iron,  calcium,  and 
magnesium  are  the  most  important. 

Bile  is  a  yellowish,  reddish -brown,  or  green  fluid,  according  to 
the  relative  preponderance  of  its  two  chief  pigments.  It  has  a 
musk-like  odoiu*,  a  bitter-sweet  taste,  and  a  neutral  or  faintly 
alkaline  reaction. 

The  specific  gravity  of  human  bile  from  the  gall-bladder  is 
1026  to  1032  ;  that  from  a  fistula,  loio  to  loii.  The  greater 
concentration  of  gall-bladder  bile  is  partly  but  not  wholly 
explained  by  the  addition  to  it  from  the  walls  of  that  cavity 
of  the  mucinoid  material  it  secretes. 

The  amount  of  solids  in  bladder  bile  is  from  9  to  14  per 
cent.,  in  fistula  bile  from  1*5  to  3  per  cent.  The  following  table 
shows  that  this  low  percentage  of  solids  is  almost  entirely 
due  to  want  of  bile  salts.  This  can  be  accounted  for  in  the  way 
first  suggested  by  SchifF — that  there  is  normally  a  bile  circu- 
lation going  on  in  the  body,  a  large  quantity  of  the  bile 
salts  that  pass  into  the  intestine  being  first  split  up,  then 
reabsorbed  and  again  secreted.  Such  a  circulation  would 
obviously  be  impossible  in  cases  where  all  the  bile  is  discharged 
to  the  exterior. 
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The  following  table  giyes  some  important  analyses  of  human 
bile : — 


t 

Coiuititaenti. 

1 

1 
Nonnalbile 

Sodium  glycocholate 
Sodium  taurocholate 
Cholesterin,  lecithin,  fat . 
Mucinoid  material  . 
Pigment  . 
Inorganic  salts 

Total  solids      . 
Water  (by  difference) 

1     0*6280    1 

0-0990 
0*1725 
0*0725 
0*4510 

1*4230 
985570 

0*165 
0*055 
0*038 

}     0*148 

0878 

]        914 
ri8 
2-98 
078 

1*284 
98-716 

1408 
8592 

lOO'OOOO 

lOOOOO 

100*00 

Bile  Mucin. — There  has  been  considerable  diversity  of  opinion 
as  to  whether  bile  mucin  is  really  mucin.  The  most  recent  work 
in  Hammarsten's  laboratory  shows  that  differences  occur  in 
different  animals.  Thus  in  the  ox  there  is  very  little  true  mucin, 
but  a  great  amount  of  nudeo-proteid ;  in  human  bile,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  very  little  if  any  nucleo-proteid  ;  the  mucinoid 
material  present  there  is  really  mucin. 

The  Bile  Salts. — The  bile  contains  the  sodium  salts  of 
complex  amido-acids  called  the  bile  acids.  The  two  acids  most 
frequently  found  are  glycocholic  and  taurocholic  acids.  The 
former  is  the  more  abundant  in  the  bile  of  man  and  herbivora ; 
the  latter  in  carnivorous  animals,  like  the  dog.  The  most 
importanc  difference  between  the  two  acids  is  that  taurocholic 
acid  contains  sulphur,  and  glycocholic  acid  does  not. 

Glycocholic  acid  (C25H48NOe)  is  by  the  action  of  dilute  acids 
and  alkalis,  and  also  in  the  intestine,  hydrolysed  and  split  into 
glycocine  or  amido-acetic  acid  and  cholalic  acid. 

(.^aeH^sNOfi + HgO  =  CaHgNOa + Ca4H4o05 

[glycocholic  acid]  [glycocine]      [cholalic  acid  ] 

The  glycocholate  of  soda  has  the  formula  CaeH42NaNOg. 
Taurocholic  acid  (C26H4|^N07S)  similarly  splits  into  taurine 
or  amido-isethionic  acid  and  cholalic  acid. 


Ca6H45N07S  +  HgO  =  C2H7NO8S  +  C24H40O5 

[tanrochoUc  acid]  [taurine]         [cholalic  acid} 
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The  taurocholate  of  soda  has  the  formula  C28H44NaN07S. 

The  colour  reaction  called  Fettenkofer's  reaction,  is  due  to 
the  presence  of  cholalic  acid.  Small  quantities  of  cane  sugar  and 
strong  sulphiu'ic  acid  are  added  to  the  bile.  The  sulphuric  acid 
acting  on  sugar  forms  a  small  quantity  of  a  substance  called 
furfuraldehydej  in  addition  to  other  products.  The  f urfuraldehyde 
gives  a  brilliant  purple  colour  with  cholalic  acid. 

The  Bile  Figments. — The  two  chief  bile  pigments  are 
bilirubin  and  biliverdin.  Bile  which  contains  chiefly  the  former 
(such  as  dog's  bile)  is  of  a  golden  or  orange-yellow  colour,  while 
the  bile  of  many  herbivora,  which  contains  chiefly  biliverdin,  is 
either  green  or  bluish-green.  Human  bile  is  generally  described 
as  containing  chiefly  bilirubin,  but  there  have  been  some  cases 
described  in  which  biliverdin  was  in  excess.  The  bile  pigments 
show  no  absorption  bands  with  the  spectroscope ;  their  origin 
from  the  blood  pigment  has  already  been  stated. 

Bilirubin  has  the  formula  Ci^HigN^Os :  it  is  thus  an  iron-free 
derivative  of  hsemoglobiu.  The  iron  is  apparently  stored  up  in 
the  liver  cells,  perhaps  for  future  use  in  the  manufacture  of  new 
hsBmoglobin.     The  bile  contains  only  a  trace  of  iron. 

Biliverdin  has  the  formula  OieHigNg04  {i.e,  one  atom  of  oxygen 
more  than  in  bilirubin) :  it  may  occur  as  such  in  bile ;  it  may  be 
formed  by  simply  exposing  red  bile  to  the  oxidising  action  of  the 
atmosphere ;  or  it  may  be  formed  as  in  Gmeliu's  test  by  the  more 
vigorous  oxidation  produced  by  fuming  nitric  acid. 

Gmelin's  test  consists  in  a  play  of  colours — green,  blue, 
red,  and  finally  yellow,  produced  by  the  oxidising  action 
of  fuming  nitric  acid  (that  is,  nitric  acid  containing  nitrous 
acid  in  solution).  The  end  or  yellow  product  is  called  choletelin, 
CioHigNgOe. 

Hydrobilirubin. — If  a  solution  of  bilirubin  or  biliverdin  in 
dilute  alkali  is  treated  with  sodium  amalgam  or  allowed  to 
putrefy,  a  brownish  pigment,  which  is  a  reduction  product,  is 
formed  called  hydrobilirubin,  C8aH4oN407.  With  the  spectroscope 
it  shows  a  dark  absorption  band  between  b  and  F,  and  a  fainter 
band  in  the  region  of  the  D  line. 

This  substance  is  interesting  because  a  similar  substance  is 
formed  from  the  bile  pigment  by  reduction  processes  in  the 
intestine,  and  constitutes  Btercohilin^  the  pigment  of  the  feeces. 
Some  of  this  is  absorbed  and  ultimately  leaves  the  body  in  the 
urine  as  one  of  its  pigments  called  urobilin,  A  small  quantity  of 
urobilin  is  sometimes  found  preformed  in  the  bile.  The  identity 
of  urobilin  and  stercobilin  has  been  frequently  disputed,  but  the 
recent  work  of  Crarrod   and   Hopkins  has  confirmed  the   old 
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statement  that  tbcy  are  the  same  aubataDce  with  different 
names.  Hydrobilin  difFers  from  urobilin  in  containing  much 
more  nitrogen  in  its  molecule  {9-2  instead  of  4-1  per  cent.). 

Oholesterm. — -This  substance  is  contained  not  only  in  bile,  but 
very  largely  in  nervous  tissues.  Like  lecithin,  it  is  an  abundant 
constituent  of  the  white  substance  of  Schwann.  It  is  found  also 
in  blood  corpuscles.  In  bile  it  is  normally  present  in  small 
quantities  only,  but  it  may  occur  in  excess,  and  form  the  concre- 
tions known  as  gall-stones,  which  are  usually  more  or  less  tinged 
with  bilirubin. 

Though  its  solubilities  remind  one  of  a  fat,  cholosterin  ia  not  a 
fat.  It  is,  in  fact,  chemically  speaking,  a  monatomic  alcohol.  Ite 
formida  is  CirHu.HO. 

From  alcohol  or  ether  cont  lining  water  it  cryatalliaea  in  the 
form  of  rhombic  tables,  which  contain  one  molecule  of  water  of 
crystallisation  :   these  arc   easily 
recognised  under  the  microscope 
(see  fig.  411). 

It  gives  the  following  colour 

1.  With  iodine  and  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid  the  crystals 
give  a  play  of  red,  blue,  and 
green. 

2.  Heated  with  sulphuric  acid 
and  water  (5:1)  the  edges  of  the 
crystals  turn  red. 

3.  A  solution  of  cholesterin  Fig.iT..-&y«»Uines«i«ofchoi«tCTfn. 
in    chloroform,  shaken    with   an 

equal  amount  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  turns  rod,  and  ulti- 
mately purple,  the  subjacent  acid  acquiring  a  green  fluorescence. 
(Salkowski's  reaction.) 

"  The  mode  of  origin  of  cholesterin  in  the  body  has  not  been 
dearly  made  out.  Whether  it  is  formed  in  the  tissues  generally, 
in  the  blood,  or  in  the  liver,  is  not  known ;  nor  has  it  been 
determined  conclusively  that  it  is  derived  from  albuminous  or 
nervous  matter.  It  is  also  doubtful  if  we  are  to  regard  it  as  a 
waste  substance  of  no  use  to  the  body,  as  its  presence  in  the 
blood- corpuscles,  in  nervous  matter,  in  the  eg^,  and  in  vegetable 
grains,  points  to  a  possible  function  of  a  bistogenotie  or  tissue- 
forming  character."     (McKendrick.) 

A  substance  called  ito-c/ioluUrin,  isomtric  with  ordinary  chole- 
sterin, is  found  in  the  fatty  secretion  of  the  skin  (sebum) ;  it  is 
largely  contained  in  tl)e  preparation  called  lanoline  made  from 
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sheep's-wool  fat.  It  does  not  give  Salkowski's  reaction  with 
chloroform  and  sulphuric  acid  just  described. 

The  XTses  of  Bile. — One  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  con- 
cerning the  bile  is  its  apparently  small  use  in  the  digestion  of 
food.  It  is  doubtless,  to  a  large  extent,  excretory.  Some  state 
that  it  has  a  slight  action  on  fats  and  carbohydrates,  but  it 
appears  to  be  rather  a  coadjutor  to  the  pancreatic  juice  (especially 
in  the  digestion  of  fat)  than  to  have  any  independent  digestive 
activity.     In  some  animals  it  has  a  feeble  diastatic  power. 

Bile  is  said  to  be  a  natural  antiseptic,  lessening  the  putrefactive 
processes  in  the  intestine.  This  is  also  very  doubtful.  Though 
the  bile  salts  are  weak  antiseptics,  the  bile  itself  is  readily 
putrescible,  and  the  power  it  has  of  diminishing  putrescence  in 
the  intestine  is  due  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  by  increasing  absorp- 
tion it  lessens  the  amount  of  putrescible  matter  in  the  bowel. 

When  the  bile  meets  the  chyme  the  turbidity  of  the  latter  is 
increased  owing  to  the  precipitation  of  unpeptonised  proteid. 
This  is  an  action  due  to  the  bile  salts,  and  it  has  been  surmised 
that  this  conversion  of  the  chyme  into  a  more  viscid  mass  is  to 
hinder  somewhat  its  progress  through  the  intestines ;  it  clings  to 
the  intestinal  wall,  thus  allowing  absorption  to  take  place. 

Bile  is  alkaline;  it  therefore  assists  the  pancreatic  juice  in 
neutralising  the  acid  mixture  that  leaves  the  stomach. 

Bile  assists  the  absorption  of  fats,  as  we  shall  see  in  studying 
that  subject.     It  is  also  a  solvent  of  fatty  acids. 

We  have  seen  that  fistula  bile  is  poor  in  solids  as  compared 
with  normal  bile,  and  that  this  is  explained  on  the  supposition 
that  the  normal  bile  circulation  is  not  occurring — the  liver  cannot 
excrete  what  it  does  not  receive  back  from  the  intestine.  Schiff 
was  the  first  to  show  that  if  the  bile  is  led  back  into  the 
duodenum,  or  even  if  the  animal  is  fed  on  bile,  the  percentage 
of  solids  in  the  bile  excreted  is  at  once  raised.  It  is  on  these 
experiments  that  the  theory  of  a  bile  circulation  is  mainly  founded. 
The  bile  circulation  relates,  however,  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  to 
the  bile  salts :  they  are  found  but  sparingly  in  the  faeces  ;  they 
are  only  represented  to  a  slight  extent  in  the  urine  :  hence  it  is 
calculated  that  seven-eighths  of  them  are  re-absorbed  from  the 
intestine.  Small  quantities  of  cholalic  acid,  taurine,  and  glycocine 
are  found  in  the  faeces ;  the  greater  part  of  these  products  of  the 
decomposition  of  the  bile  salts  is  taken  by  the  portal  vein  to  the 
liver,  where  they  are  once  more  synthetised  into  the  bile  salts. 
Some  of  the  taurine  is  absorbed  and  excreted  as  tauro-carbamic 
acid  in  the  urine.  Some  of  the  absorbed  glycocine  may  be 
excreted  as  urea  or  uric  acid.     The  cholesterin  and  mucus  are  found 
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in  the  f  eeces  ;  the  pigment  is  changed  into  stercobilin,  a  substance 
like  hjdrobilirubin.  Some  of  the  stercobilin  is  absorbed,  and 
leaves  the  body  as  ihe  urinary  pigment,  urobilin  (see  p.  504). 

The  bile-expelling  mechanism  must  be  carefully  distin- 
guished from  the  bile-secreting  action  of  the  liyer-cell&  The  bile 
is  forced  into  the  ducts,  and  ultimately  into  the  duodenum,  by 
the  pressure  of  newly-formed  bile  pressing  on  that  previously  in 
the  ducts,  and  this  is  assisted  by  the  contraction  of  the  plain 
muscular  fibres  of  the  larger  ducts  and  gall-bladder,  which  occurs 
reflexly  when  the  food  enters  the  duodenum.  In  cases  of  obstruc- 
tion, as  by  a  gall-stone,  in  the  ducts,  this  action  becomes  excessive, 
and  gives  rise  to  the  intense  pain  known  as  hepatic  colic. 

Many  so-called  chol<igogues  (bile-drivers),  like  calomel,  act  on  the 
bile- expelling  mechanism  and  increase  the  peristalsis  of  the  mus- 
cular tissue  ;  they  do  not  really  cause  an  increased  foroiation  of  bile. 

Jaundice. — The  commonest  form  of  jaimdice  is  produced  by 
obstruction  in  the  bile  ducts  preventing  the  bile  entering  the 
intestine.  A  very  small  amount  of  obstruction,  for  instance,  a 
plug  of  mucus  produced  in  excess  owing  to  inflammatory  processes, 
will  often  be  sufficient,  as  the  bile  is  secreted  at  such  low  pressure. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  faeces  are  whitish  or  clay  coloured, 
and  the  bile  passing  backwards  into  the  lymph,*  enters  the  blood 
and  is  thus  distributed  over  the  body,  causing  a  yellow  tint  in  the 
skin  and  mucous  membranes,  and  colouring  the  urine  deeply. 

In  some  cases  of  jaundice,  however  (e,g.  produced  by  various 
poisons),  there  is  no  obvious  obstruction  ;  the  causes  of  non- 
obstructive, or  blood-jaundice,  form  a  pathological  problem  of 
some  interest  A  few  years  ago  it  was  believed  that  the  bile 
pigment  was  actually  produced  in  the  blood.  But  all  recent  work 
shows  that  the  liver  is  the  only  place  where  production  of  bile 
occurs,  and  that  in  all  cases  of  so-called  non-obstructive  jaundice, 
the  bile  is  absorbed  from  the  liver.  There  may  be  olmtruction 
present  in  the  smaller  ducts,  or  the  functions  of  the  liver  may  be 
so  upset  that  the  bile  passes  into  the  lymph  even  when  there  is 
no  obstruction. 

The  Glycogenic  Function  of  the  Liver. 

The  important  fact  that  the  liver  normally  forms  sugar,  or  a 
substance  readily  convertible  into  it,  was  discovered  by  Claude 
Bernard  in  the  following  way :  he  fed  a  dog  for  seven  days  with 

*  The  absorption  is  by  the  lymph,  because  if  jaundice  is  produced  in 
an  animal  \>y  ligature  of  the  bile  duct,  it  will  cease  when  the  thoracic 
duct  is  tied. 
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food  containing  a  large  quantity  o!  sugar  and  starch ;  and,  as 
might  be  expected,  found  sugar  in  both  the  portal  and  hepatic 
blood.  But  when  this  dog  was  fed  with  meat  only,  to  his  sur- 
prise, sugar  was  still  foimd  in  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  veins. 
Repeated  experiments  gave  invariably  the  same  result ;  no  sugar 
was  found,  under  a  meat  diet,  in  the  portal  vein,  if  care  were 
taken,  by  applying  a  ligature  on  it  at  the  transverse  fissure,  to 
prevent  reflux  of  blood  from  the  hepatic  venous  system.  Bernard 
found  sugar  also  in  the  substance  of  the  liver.  It  thus  seemed 
certain  that  the  liver  formed  sugar,  even  when,  from  the  absence 
of  saccharine  and  amyloid  matters  in  the  food,  none  could  have 
been  brought  directly  to  it  from  the  stomach  or  intestines. 

Bernard  found,  subsequently  to  the  before-mentioned  experi- 
ments, that  a  liver,  removed  from  the  body,  and  from  which  all 
sugar  had  been  completely  washed  away  by  injecting  a  stream  of 
water  through  its  blood-vessels,  contained  sugar  in  abundance 
after  the  lapse  of  a  few  hours.  This  post-mortem  production  of 
sugar  was  a  fact  which  could  only  be  explained  on  the  supposition 
that  the  liver  contained  a  substance  readily  convertible  into  sugar; 
and  this  theory  was  proved  correct  by  the  discovery  of  a  substance 
in  the  liver  allied  to  starch,  and  now  termed  glycogen. 

We  are  thus  led  to  the  conclusion  that  glycogen  is  formed 
first  and  stored  in  the  liver  cells,  and  that  the  sugar,  when 
present,  is  the  result  of  its  transformation. 

Source  of  Glycogen. — Although  the  greatest  amount  of  glycogen 
is  produced  by  the  liver  upon  a  diet  of  starch  or  sugar,  a  certain 
quantity  is  produced  upon  a  proteid  diet.  It  must,  then,  be  pro- 
duced by  protoplasmic  activity  within  the  cells.  The  glycogen 
when  stored  in  the  liver  cells  may  readily  be  demonstrated  in 
sections  of  liver  containing  it  by  its  reaction  (red  or  port- wine 
colour)  with  iodine,  and  moreover,  when  the  hardened  sections  are 
soaked  in  water  in  order  to  dissolve  out  the  glycogen,  the  proto- 
plasm of  the  cell  is  so  vacuolated  as  to  appear  little  more  than  a 
framework.  In  the  liver  of  a  hibernating  frog  the  amount  of 
glycogen  stored  up  in  the  outer  parts  of  the  liver  cells  is  very 
considerable. 

Average  Amount  of  Glycogen  in  the  liver  of  Dogs  under  various 

Diets  (Pavy). 
Diet.  Amount  of  Glycogen  in  Liver. 

Animal  food    .  .         .  .  .         .7*19  per  cent* 

Animal  food  with  sugar  (about  |  lb.  of  sugar  daily)    14*5  „ 

Vegetable  diet  (potatoes,  with  bread  or  barley-meal )   17*23       „ 

The  dependence  of  the  formation  of  glycogen  on  the  kind  of 
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food  taken  is  also  well  shown  by  the  following  results,  obtained 
by  the  same  experimenter : — 

Average  Quantity  of  Glycogen  found  in  the  Liver  of  Rahhiti  after 
Fasting,  and  after  a  Diet  of  Starch  and  Sugar  respectively. 

Average  amount  of  Glycogen  in  Liver. 
After  fasting  for  three  days  .  Practically  absent. 

„     diet  of  starch  and  grape-sugar     .      15*4  per  cent. 
,,         „       cane-sugar  .         .     16*9        ,, 

The  diet  most  favourable  to  the  production  of  a  large  amount 
of  glycogen  is  a  mixed  diet  containing  a  large  amount  of  carbo- 
hydrate, but  with  some  proteid.  Fats  taken  in  as  food  do  not 
increase  the  amount  of  glycogen  in  the  cells.  Glycerin  injected 
into  the  alimentary  canal  may  increase  the  glycogen  of  the  liver, 
probably  because  it  hinders  the  conversion  of  glycogen  into  sugar 
and  other  substances;  the  glycogen  therefore  is  allowed  to 
accumulate  in  the  liver. 

Destination  of  Glycogen, — There  are  two  chief  theories  as  to 
the  destination  of  hepatic  glycogen,  (i.)  That  the  glycogen  is 
converted  into  sugar  during  life  by  the  agency  of  a  ferment  (liver 
diojita^e)  also  formed  in  the  liver  ;  and  that  the  sugar  is  conveyed 
away  by  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  veins,  to  undergo  combustion  in 
the  tissues.  (2.)  That  the  conversion  into  sugar  only  occurs 
after  death,  and  that  during  life  no  sugar  exists  in  healthy  livers, 
glycogen  not  undergoing  this  transformation. 

The  first  view  is  that  of  Claude  Bernard,  and  has  been  adopted 
by  the  majority  of  physiologists.  The  second  view  is  that  of 
Dr.  Pavy  :  he  denies  that  the  liver  is  a  sugar-forming  organ,  he 
regards  it  as  a  sugar-destroying  organ ;  the  sugar  is  stored  as 
animal  starch,  but  never  again  leaves  the  liver  as  sugar  during 
life.  He  has  been  unable  to  find  more  sugar  in  the  hepatic  blood 
than  in  the  portal  blood.  Other  observers  have  found  an  increase 
in  the  sugar  of  the  blood  leaving  the  liver,  but  the  estimation 
of  sugar  in  a  fluid  rich  in  proteids,  as  is  the  blood,  is  a  matter 
•of  great  difficulty.  Even  if  the  increase  is  so  small  as  hardly  to 
ibe  detected,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  whole  blood  of  the 
•body  passes  through  the  liver  about  twice  a  minute,  so  that  a 
very  small  increase  each  time  would  mount  up  to  a  large  total. 

Pavy  further  denies  that  the  post-rnortem  formation  of  sugar 
from  glycogen  that  occurs  in  an  excised  liver  is  a  true  picture 
•of  what  occurs  during  life,  but  is  due  to  a  ferment  which  is  only 
formed  after  death.  During  life,  he  regards  the  glycogen  as  a 
•source  of  other  substances,  like  fat  and  proteid.     It  is  certainly 
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a  fact  that  increase  of  carbohydrate  food  leads  to  the  formation 
of  fat  in  the  body  and  in  the  liver-cells.  In  support  of  the  theory 
that  glycogen  may  .also  lead  to  the  formation  of  proteids,  he  has 
shown  that  many  proteids  contain  a  carbohydrate  radicle. 

The  whole  question  is  in  a  very  unsettled  state,  and  is  under 

keen  discussion  at  present.     We  may  state,  however,  that  the 

prevalent  opinion  is  that  the  liver-cells  may  be  able  to  convert 

/  part  of  the  store  of   glycogen  into   fat,  but  that  most  of  the 

}  glycogen  leaves  the  liver  as  sugar,  so  justifying  the  name  (literally, 

(pother  substance  of  sugar)  given  to  it  by  Bernard. 

Carbohydrate  metabolism  is  thus  a  series  of  hydrations  and 
dehydrations  before  combustion  finally  occurs.  Starch  is  first 
hydrated  in  the  alimentary  canal  to  form  sugar.  This  passes  to 
the  liver,  where  it  is  dehydrated  to  form  glycogen,  or  animal 
starch ;  and  finally  hydrated  once  more  to  pass  to  the  tissues  as 
sugar,  where  it  undergoes  combustion. 

Diabetes. — In  certain  disorders  of  hepatic  metabolism,  the 
glycogenic  function  is  upset,  and  excess  of  sugar  passes  into  the 
blood,  leaving  the  body  in  the  urine  {glycow/ria).  This  may  be 
due  to  an  increased  formation  of  sugar  from  glycogen,  or  to  a 
diminished  formation  of  glycogen  from  the  sugar  of  the  portal 
blood,  according  as  either  Bernard's  or  Pavy's  view  of  the  liver 
function  is  adopted.  In  many  cases  the  diabetic  condition  may 
be  removed  by  a  close  attention  to  diet ;  starchy  aud  saccharine 
food  must  be  rigidly  abstained  from. 

In  other  cases,  which  are  much  more  serious,  diet  makes  little 
or  no  difference.  Under  these  circumstances  the  sugar  must  come 
from  the  metabolism  of  the  proteid  constituents  of  protoplasm. 

The  disease  diabetes  is  not  a  single  one ;  the  term  includes 
many  pathological  conditions,  which  all  possess  in  common  the 
symptom  of  excess  of  sugar  in  the  blood  and  urine. 

A  diabetic  condition  may  be  produced  in  animals  artificially  in 
several  ways : — 

(i)  By  diabetic  pv/neture. — Claude  Bernard  was  the  first  to 
show  that  injury  to  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  in  the  region 
of  the  vaso-motor  centre  leads  to  glycosuria.  The  injury  produces 
a  disturbance  of  the  vaso-motor  mechanism,  but  diabetes  cannot 
be  regarded  as  purely  vaso-motor  in  origin. 

This  condition  is  of  interest,  because  brain  disease  in  man, 
especially  in  the  region  of  the  bulb,  is  frequently  associated  with 
glycosuria. 

(2)  By  extirpation  of  the  pa/ncrea>8, — This   is  alluded   to   on 

p.  493- 

(3)  ^y  administration  of  phloridzin, — Many  poisons  produce 
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temporary  glycosuria,  but  the  most  interesting  and  powerful 
of  these  is  phloridzin.  The  diabetes  produced  is  very  intense. 
Phloridzin  is  a  glucoside,  but  the  sugar  passed  in  the  urine  is  too 
great  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  small  amount  of  sugar  derivable 
from  the  drug.  Besides  that,  phloretin,  a  derivative  of  phloridzin, 
free  from  sugar,  produces  the  same  results. 

Phloridzin  produces  diabetes  in  starved  animals,  or  in  those  in 
which  any  carbohydrate  store  must. have  been  got  rid  of  by  the 
previous  administration  of  the  same  drug.  Phloiidzin-diabetes  is 
therefore  analogous  to  those  intense  forms  of  diabetes  in  man  in 
which  the  sugar  must  be  derived  from  protoplasmic  metabolism. 

AoetoneBTTila. — Death  in  diabetic  patients  is  usually  preceded 
by  deep  coma,  or  unconsciousness.  Some  poison  must  be  pro- 
duced that  acts  soporifically  upon  the  brain.  The  breath  and 
urine  of  these  patients  smell  strongly  of  acetone ;  hence  the 
term  acetoncemia.  This  apple-like  smell  should  always  suggest 
i^he  possible  onset  of  coma  and  death,  but  it  is  exceedingly 
doubtful  whether  acetone  (which  can  certainly  be  detected  in  the 
urine)  is  the  true  poison ;  ethyl-diacetic  acid,  which  accompanies, 
and  is  the  source  of  the  acetone,  was  regarded  by  some  as  the 
actual  poison,  but  these  substances,  when  introduced  into  the 
circulation  artificially,  do  not  cause  serious  symptoms.  The 
actual  poison  is  a  matter  of  doubt ;  the  idea  most  in  vogue  at 
present  is  that  it  is  amido-hydroxybutyric  acid,  which  is  dis- 
coverable in  the  blood  and  urine  of  the  patients  who  die  from 
so-called  acetonsBmia. 

The  Nerves  of  the  Liver. 

Claude  Bernard  observed  that  an  increase  of  sugar  in  the  blood 
is  brought  about  by  stimulation  of  the  central  and  peripheral 
ends  of  the  divided  vagus,  and  that  on  the  section  of  both  vagi 
sugar  disappears  from  the  blood,  and  glycogen  from  the  liver  and 
tissues  generally.  These  results  have  been  confirmed  in  recent 
experiments,  and  it  has  been  in  addition  found  that  stimulation 
of  the  coeliac  plexus  also  leads  to  a  loss  of  glycogen  in  the  liver, 
with  a  corresponding  production  of  glucose  that  passes  into  the 
blood.  The  disappearance  of  glycogen  from  the  liver  cells  after 
the  stimulation  of  these  nerves  can  also  be  seen  histologically 
(Cavazzani).  These  results  are  due  to  a  direct  influence  of  the 
nerves  on  the  liver  cells,  for  they  are  obtained  while  the  circula- 
tion is  intact,  or  when  it  is  stopped  by  a  ligature  of  the  aorta 
and  portal  vein  (Morat  and  Dufourt). 

Va«>-fnotoT  nerves, — The  vaso-constrictor  fibres  for  the  portal 
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vein  leave  the  spinal  cord  in  the  third  to  the  eleventh  thoracic 
nerves  inclusive  (Bayliss  and  Starling).  The  nerves  of  the  hepatic 
artery  are  constrictors  contained  in  the  splanchnic,  and  dilatators 
in  both  splanchnic  and  vagus. 


CHAPTER   XXXIV. 

THE   ABSORPTION   OF   FOOD. 

Food  is  digested  in  order  that  it  may  be  absorbed.  It  is 
absorbed  in  order  that  it  may  be  assimilated,  that  is,  become  an 
integral  part  of  the  living  material  of  the  body. 

The  digested  food  thus  diminishes  in  quantity  as  it  passes 
along  the  alimentary  canal,  and  the  faeces  contain  the  undigested 
or  indigestible  residue. 

In  the  mouth  and  oesophagus  the  thickness  of  the  epithelium 
and  the  quick  passage  of  the  food  through  these  parts  reduce 
absorption  to  a  minimum.  Absorption  takes  place  more  rapidly 
in  the  stomach  :  the  small  intestine  with  its  folds  and  villi  to 
increase  its  surface  is,  however,  the  great  place  for  absorption ;  and 
although  the  villi  are  absent  from  the  large  intestine,  absorption 
occurs  there  also,  but  to  a  less  extent. 

Foods  such  as  water  and  soluble  salts  like  sodium  chloride  are 
absorbed  unchanged.  The  organic  foods  are,  however,  consider- 
ably changed,  colloid  materials  like  starch  and  proteid  being 
converted  respectively  into  the  diffusible  materials  sugar  and 
peptone. 

There  are  two  channels  of  absorption,  the  blood-vessels  (portal 
capillaries)  and  the  lymphatic  vessels  or  lacteals. 

Absorption,  however,  is  no  mere  physical  process  of  osmosis 
and  filtration.  We  must  also  take  into  account  the  fact  that  the 
cells  through  which  the  absorbed  substances  pass  are  living,  and 
in  virtue  of  their  vital  activity  not  only  select  materials  for 
absorption,  but  also  change  those  substances  while  in  contact 
with  them.  These  cells  are  of  two  kinds — (i)  the  columnar 
epithelium  that  covers  the  surface ;  and  (2)  the  lymph  cells  in 
the  lymphoid  tissue  beneath.  It  is  now  generally  accepted  that 
of  the  two  the  former,  the  columnar  epithelium,  is  the  more 
important. 

Absorption  of  Carbohydrates. — Though  the  sugar  formed 
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from  starch  by  ptjalin  and  amylopein  is  maltose,  that  found  in 
the  blood  is  glucose.  Under  normal  circumstances  little  if  any 
is  absorbed  by  the  lacteals.  The  glucose  is  formed  from  the 
maltose  by  the  succus  entericus,  aided  by  the  action  of  the 
epithelial  cells  through  which  it  passes.  Cane  sugar  and  milk 
sugar  are  also  converted  into  glucose  before  absorption. 

The  carbohydrate  food  which  enters  the  blood  as  glucose  is 
taken  to  the  liver,  and  there  stored  up  in  the  form  of  glycogen — 
a  reserve  store  of  carbohydrate  material  for  the  future  needs  of 
the  body.  Glycogen,  however,  is  found  in  animals  who  take  no 
carbohydrate  food.  It  must,  then,  be  formed  by  the  proto- 
plasmic activity  of  the  liver  cells  from  their  proteid  constituents. 
The  glycogenic  function  of  the  liver  is  discussed  in  the  chapter 
preceding  this.  Glucose  is  the  only  sugar  from  which  the  liver 
is  capable  of  forming  glycogen.  If  other  carbohydrates  like  cane 
sugar  or  lactose  are  injected  into  the  blood-stream  direct,  they  are 
unaltered  by  the  liver,  and  finally  leave  the  body  by  the  urine. 

Absorption  of  Proteids. — A  certain  amount  of  soluble 
proteid  is  absorbed  unchanged.  Thus,  after  taking  a  large 
number  of  eggs,  egg  albumin  is  found  in  the  urine.  Patients 
fed  per  rectum  derive  nourishment  from  proteid  food,  though 
proteolytic  ferments  are  not  present  in  this  part  of  the  intestine. 

Most  proteid,  however,  is  normally  absorbed  as  peptone  and 
proteose  (albumosc).  Peptones  and  proteoses  are  absent  from 
the  blood  under  all  circumstances,  even  from  the  portal  blood 
during  the  most  active  digestion.  In  other  words  during  absorp- 
tion the  epithelial  cells  change  the  products  of  proteolysis 
(peptones  and  proteoses)  back  once  more  into  native  proteids 
(albumin  and  globulin). 

The  greater  part  of  the  proteid  absorbed  passes  into  the  blood; 
a  little  into  the  lymph  vessels  also ;  but  this  undergoes  the  same 
change. 

When  peptone  (using  the  word  to  include  the  proteoses  also) 
is  injected  into  the  blood-stream,  poisonous  effects  are  produced, 
the  coagulability  of  the  blood  is  lessened,  the  blood  pressure  falls, 
secretion  ceases,  and  in  the  dog  0'3  gramme  of  "  peptone "  per 
kilogramme  of  body  weight  is  sufficient  to  kill  the  animal. 

The  epithelial  cells  of  the  alimentary  canal  thus  protect  us 
from  those  poisonous  effects  by  converting  the  harmful  peptone 
into  the  useful  albumin. 

Absorption  of  Fats. — The  fats  undergo  in  the  intestine  two 
changes :  one  a  physical  change  (emulsificatioti),  the  other  a 
chemical  change  (saponification).  The  lymphatic  vessels  are  the 
great  channels  for  fat  absorption,  and   their  name  lacteals,  is 

K.P.  L  L 
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derived  from  the  milk-like  appearance  of  their  ooiit«ntB  (eht/le) 
during  the  absorption  of  fat. 

The  way  in  which  the  minute  fat  globules  pass  from  the 
inteBtino  into  the  lacteaU  has  been  the  subject  of  much  coatro- 
versy.  The  course  they  take  may  be  studied  by  killing  animals 
at  varying  periods  after  a  meal  of  fat  and  making  oscnic  acid 
microscopic  preparations  of  the  villi.  Figs.  413  and  4 1 3  illustrate 
the  appearances  observed  by  Professor  Schafer. 

The  columnar  epithelium  cells  become  first  filled  with  fatty 


globules  of  varying  size,  which  are  generally  larger  near  the  free 
border.  The  globules  pass  down  the  cells,  the  lai^er  ones 
breaking  up  into  smaller  ones  during  the  journey  ;  they  are  then 
transferred  to  the  amceboid  cells  of  the  lymphoid  tissue  beneath : 
these  ultimately  penetrate  into  the  central  lacteal,  where  they 
either  disintegrate  or  discharge  their  cargo  into  the  lymph 
stream.  The  globules- are  by  this  time  divided  into  immeasurably 
small  ones,  the  molecular  basis  of  chyle.  The  chyle  enters  the 
blood-stream  by  the  thoracic  duct,  and  after  an  abundant  fatty 
meal  the  blood-plasma  ia  quite  milky ;    the  fat  droplets  are  so 
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Bmal)  that  they  circulate  without  hindrance  through  the  cspillaries. 
The  fat  iu  the  blood  after  a  meal  is  cTentually  stored  up  iu  the 
connective- tissue  cells  of  adipose  tissue.  It  must,  however,  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  fat  of  the  body  is  not  exclusively  derived 
from  the  fat  of  the  food,  but  it  may  orig^nat*  also  both  from 
proteid  and  from  carbohydrate. 

The  great  difficulty  in  fat  absorption  was  to  explain  how  the  fat 
first  gets  into  the  columnar  epithelium  ;    these  cells  will  not  take 
up  other  particles,  and  it  appears  certain  that  the  epithelial  cells 
do  not  in  the  higher  animals  protrude  pseiidopodia  from  their 
borders  (this,  however,  does  occur  iu  the  endoderm  of  some  of  the 
lower    invertebrates)  :     more- 
over fat  particles  have  never 
been    seen    in    the    striated 
border  of  the  cells. 

Recent  research  has  shown 
that  particles  may  be  present 
in  the  epithelium  and  lym- 
phoid cells  while  no  fat  is 
being  absorbed.  These  par- 
ticles are  apparently  proto- 
plasmic in  nature,  as  they  stain 

with  reagents  that  stain  proto-  ng. jij.-Muc™.  membi™  q(  (rog-.intw- 
plasmic  gmnules  ;   they  how-         «"  Amine  f»J  "^!i*f™-  %•  ep*"^ 

'^  "  1,1  .1  l""™  i    ■"■.   itTl^lsd  border :    C,  rpnph 

ever    also    stam    darkly    with  anpuBcia;  1.  iscioii.    [e.  a.  scbuer.) 

osmic  acid,  and  so  are  apt  to 

be  mistaken  for  fat.  There  is,  however,  no  doubt  that  the  particles 
found  during  fat  absorption  are  composed  of  fat.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  epithelial  cells  have  the  power  of  forming  fat  out  of 
the  fatty  acids  and  glycerin  into  which  fats  have  been  broken  up 
in  the  intestine.  Munk,  who  has  performed  a  large  number  of 
eiperiments  on  the  subject,  showed  that  the  splitting  of  fats  into 
glycerine  and  fatty  acids  occurs  to  a  much  greater  extent  than 
was  formerly  supposed ;  these  substances  being  soluble  pass 
readily  into  the  epithelium  cells;  and  these  cells  perform  the 
synthetic  act  of  building  them  into  fat  once  more,  the  fat  so 
formed  appearing  in  the  form  of  small  globules,  surrounding  or 
becoming  mixed  with  the  protopleismic  granules  that  are  ordinarily 
present.  Another  remarkable  tact  which  he  made  out  is  that 
after  feeding  an  animal  on  fatty  acids  the  chyle  contains  fat. 
The  necessary  glycerin  must  have  been  formed  by  proto- 
plasmic activity  during  absorption.  The  more  recent  work  of 
Moore  and  Rockwood  has  shown  that  fat  is  absorbed  entirely 
as    fatty  acid    or    soap ;    and    that    preliminary    emulaification, 
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though  advantageous  for  the  formation  of  these  substances,  is 
not  essential. 

We  thus  see  how  with  increase  of  knowledge  due  to  improved 
methods  of  research,  a  Ci>mplete  change  has  come  in  the  ideas 
physiologists  hold  regarding  this  subject.  It  is  not  so  many 
years  ago,  that  the  physical  change — emulsification — which  fats 
\mdergo  in  the  intestine  was  considered  to  be  more  important 
than  the  chemical  changes — fat-splitting  and  saponification.  In 
fact,  the  small  amount  of  chemical  change  which  was  supposed 
to  occur  was  regarded  as  quite  subordinate,  and  of  value  merely 
in  assisting  the  process  of  emulsification.  We  now  know  that  the 
exact  converse  is  the  truth  ;  the  chemical  change  is  the  important 
process,  and  emulsification  the  subordinate  one. 

Bile  aids  the  digestion  of  fat,  in  virtue  of  its  being  a  solvent  of 
fatty  acids,  and  it  probably  assists  fat  absorption  by  reducing  the 
surface  tension  of  the  intestinal  contents;  mcmbmnes  moistened 
with  bile  allow  fatty  materials  to  pass  through  them  more 
readily  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case.  In  cases  of  disease  in 
which  bile  is  absent  from  the  intestines,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
fat  in  the  food  passes  into  the  feeces. 

Since  the  days  of  Lieberkiihn  it  has  been  the  dcHire  of  physiologists  to 
prove  that  the  absorption  of  solutions  from  the  intestines  can  be  explained 
upon  some  simple  physical  basis.  Thus  the  processes  of  filtration,  asmosis, 
and  imbibition,  either  alone  or  in  combination,  liavc  been  in  turns  called 
upon  as  affording  the  requisite  explanation.  Such  theories  have  alternated 
with  others  in  which  the  physical  cause  has  been  either  wholly  or  in  part 
rejected  as  inadequate,  and  the  deficiencies  of  the  physical  cause  supple- 
mented by  the  physiological  action  of  the  epithelial  lining  of  the  alimentary 
tract.  The  teims  '*  vitiil  selection  "  or  '•  physiological  action  of  living  cells  " 
are  admittedly  unsatisfactory.  They  afford  no  real  explanation  of  the 
intimate  nature  of  the  process  ;  they  are  provisional  names  for  what  cannot 
yet  be  brought  into  line  with  precise  physical  and  chemical  data,  but  that 
such  processes  do  exist  is  undeniable,  and  so  we  must  be  content  for  the 
present  with  the  way  in  which  they  are  labelled. 

The  difficulty  of  the  problem  does  not,  however,  entirely  <lepend  on  the 
impossibility  of  defining  the  woixl  vital,  but  also  on  the  complicated  nature 
of  the  physical  processes  to  which  we  have  alluded.  Since  the  days  when 
Fischer  and  Dutrochet  inaugurateil  our  elementary  knowledge  of  osmotic 
phenomena,  a  great  amount  of  research  has  been  expended  in  making  that 
knowledge  more  accurate,  and  at  the  present  day  it  requii'es  almost  a 
specialist  in  this  branch  of  physics  to  thoroughly  understand  it.  Even  so 
eminent  a  man  as  the  late  Professor  Heidenhain  did  not  fully  comprehend 
the  nature  of  osmotic  processes,  ami  his  epoch-marking  work  on  absorption 
consequently  suffers.  The  subject  has  more  recently'  been  taken  up  by 
Waymouth  lieid,  who  has  made  a  life-study  of  such  phenomena,  and  whose 
work  must  be  regarded  as  authoritative. 

The  animals  he  experimented  on  were  dogs,  and  the  material  selected  for 
absorption  was  the  serum  or  plasma  of  the  blood  from  the  same  animals. 
The  substances  to  be  absorbed  were  thus  of  the  same  kind  as  those  in  the 
blootl  and  lymph  on  the  other  side  of  the  absorptive  cinthelium.  The 
serum  or  plasma  was  analysed,  intiHxluced  into  an  isolated  loop  of  the  gut,  and 
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at  the  end  of  a  given  time  the  contents  of  the  loop  were  again  analysed. 
The  pressure  in  the  loop  and  in  the  mesenteric  veins  was  estimateil  mano- 
melrically  during  the  progress  of  the  exi>eriment :  allowance  was  ma<le  for 
the  secretion  of  intestinal  juice,  and  other  precautions  taken  to  make  each 
experiment  as  complete  as  possible. 

It  was  found  that  the  absorption  by  an  animal  of  its  own  serum  or  plasma 
takes  place  under  conditions  in  which  filtration  or  osmosis  into  blood 
capillaries  or  lacteals  and  also  adsorption  (or  imbibition)  are  excluded. 
The  active  force  must  therefore  by  a  process  of  exclusion  reside  in  the 
physiological  activity  of  the  lining  epithelium.  The  same  conclusion  was 
reacheil  by  another  method,  namely,  that  when  the  epithelium  is  removed, 
injured  or  poisoned,  the  absorption  either  ceases  or  is  markedly  lessened, 
and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  removal  of  the  epithelium  must  increase 
the  facilities  for  osmosis  and  filtration. 

The  activity  of  the  cells  is  characterised  by  a  slower  uptake  of  the  organic 
solids  of  the  serum  than  of  water,  and  a  quicker  uptake  of  the  salts  than  of 
the  water ;  but  the  absolute  numerical  relations  vanes  in  different  regions 
of  the  intestine.  The  state  of  nutrition  of  the  cells  is  the  main  factor  in 
their  activity  ;  si)ecific  absorptive  nerve-fibres  were  sought  for  but  not  found. 
The  absorption  of  water  from  the  gut  depends  partly  on  the  physical 
relation  of  the  osmotic  pressure  of  the  solution  in  the  intestine  to  that  of 
the  blood  plasma ;  but  even  the  absorption  of  water  is  influenced  by  the 
physiological  regulation  of  this  difference  by  the  directing  or,  as  it  may  be 
termed,  orienting  mechanism  of  the  cells.  Such  orienting  action  was  first 
noted  in  connection  with  salts  by  Otto  Cohnheim ;  he  showed  that,  in  an 
intestinal  loop  with  injured  cells,  sodium  chloride  enters  its  lumen  from  the 
blood  though  the  same  salt  is  being  actively  absorbed  from  a  normal  loop  in 
the  same  animal  at  the  same  time.  In  all  probability  the  cell  activity  which 
causes  the  organic  constituents  of  serum  to  pass  into  the  blood  is  of  the  same 
nature  as  that  involved  in  the  orienting  action  of  the  cells  upon  salts  in 
solution. 

Professor  Reid's  conclusions  with  regard  to  the  absorption  of  peptone  and 
sugar  arc  as  follows : — The  chief  factor  in  the  absorption  of  peptone  is  an 
assimilation  (or  adsorption)  by  the  cells,  while  in  the  absorption  of  glucose 
diffusion  variable  by  the  permeability  of  the  cells  (and  so  probably  related 
to  their  physiological  condition)  is  the  main  factor.  By  removal  of  the 
epithelium  the  normal  ratio  of  peptone  to  glucose  absorption  is  upset,  and 
the  value  tends  to  approach  that  of  diffusion  of  these  substances  through 
parchment  paper  into  serum.  Differences  are  also  noted  in  different  parts 
of  the  intestinal  canal. 

The  still  more  wonderful  synthetic  power  which  the  cells  exercise  in 
relation  to  proteids  and  fats  has  been  already  mentioned  in  the  main  text. 

The  fsoces  are  alkaline  in  reaction,  and  contain  the  following 
substances : — 

1.  Water:  in  health  from  68  to  82  per  cent. ;  in  diarrhoaa  it 
is  more  abundant  still. 

2.  Undigested  food  :  that  is,  if  food  is  taken  in  excess,  some 
escapes  the  action  of  the  digestive  juices.  On  a  moderate  diet 
unaltered  proteid  is  never  found. 

3.  Indigestible  constituents  of  the  food  :  cellulose,  keratin, 
mucin,  chlorophyll,  gums,  resins,  cholesterin. 

4.  Constituents  digestible  with  difficulty  :  uncooked  starch, 
tendons,  elastin,  various  phosphates,  and  other  salts  of  the  alkaline 
earths. 
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5.  Products  of  decomposition  of  the  food  :  indole,  skatole, 
phenol,  acids  such  as  fatty  acids,  lactic  acid,  <&c. ;  heematin  from 
haemoglobin ;  insoluble  soaps  like  those  of  calcium  and  magnesium. 

6.  Bacteria  of  all  sorts  and  d^bru  from  the  intestinal  wall ; 
cells,  nuclei,  mucus,  &c. 

7.  Bile  residues :  mucus,  cholesterin,  traces  of  bile  acids  and 
their  products  of  decomposition,  stercobilin  from  the  bile  pigment. 

The  average  quantity  of  solid  fsecal  matter  passed  by  the 
human  adult  per  diem  is  6  to  8  ounces. 

Meconium  is  the  name  given  to  the  greenish-black  contents 
of  the  intestine  of  new-bom  children.  It  is  chiefly  concentrated 
bile,  with  debris  from  the  intestinal  wall.  The  pigment  is  a 
mixture  of  bilirubin  and  biliverdin,  not  stercobilin. 
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THE  MECHANICAL  PROCESSES  OF  DIGESTION. 

Under  this  head  we  shall  studv  the  muscular  movements  of 
the  alimentary  canal,  which  have  for  their  object  the  onward 
movement*  of  the  food,  and  its  thorough  admixture  with  the 
digestive  juices.  We  shall  therefore  have  to  consider  mastication, 
deglutition,  the  movements  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  and 
the  acts  of  defalcation,  and  vomiting. 

Mastication. 

The  act  of  chewing,  or  mastication,  is  performed  by  the  biting 
and  grinding  movement  of  the  lower  range  of  teeth  against  the 
upper.  The  simultaneous  movements  of  the  tongue  and  cheeks 
assist  partly  by  crushing  the  softer  portions  of  the  food  against 
the  hard  palate  and  gums,  and  thus  supplement  the  action  of 
the  teeth,  and  partly  by  returning  the  moisels  of  food  to  the 
action  of  the  teeth,  again  and  again,  as  they  are  squeezed  out 
from  between  them,  until  they  have  been  sufficiently  chewed. 

The  act  of  mastication  is  much  assisted  by  the  saliva,  and  the 
intimate  incorporation  of  this  secretion  with  the  food  is  called 
insalivaiion. 

Mastication  is  much  more  thoroughly  performed  by  some 
animals  than  by  others.  Thus,  dogs  hardly  chew  their  food  at  all, 
but  the  (esophagus  is  protected  from  abrasion  by  a  thick  coating 
of  very  viscid  saliva  which  lubricates  the  pieces  of  rough  food. 
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In  vegetable  feeders,  on  the  other  hand,  insalivation  is  a  much 
more  important  process.  This  is  especially  so  in  the  ruminante  ; 
in  these  animals,  the  grass,  <&c.  taken,  is  hurriedly  swallowed, 
and  passes  into  the  first  compartment  of  their  four-chambered 
stomach.  Later  on,  it  is  returned  to  the  mouth  in  small  instal- 
ments for  thorough  mastication  and  insalivati<(n  ;  it  is  then  once 
more  swallowed  and  passes  on  to  the  digestive  regions  of  the 
stomach.     This  is  the  act  of  rumination  or  "  chewing  the  cud." 

In  man,  mastication  is  also  an  important  process,  and  in  people 
who  have  lost  their  teeth  severe  dyspepsia  is  often  produced, 
which  can  be  cured  bj  a  new  set  of  teeth. 

Dbglutition. 

When  properly  masticated,  the  food  is  transmitted  in  successive 
portions  to  the  stomach  by  the  act  of  deglutition  or  swallowing. 
This,  for  the  purpose  of  description,  may  be  divided  into  three 
acts.  In  the  first,  particles  of  food  collected  as  a  bolus  are 
made  to  glide  between  the  surface  of  the  tongue  and  the  palatine 
arch,  till  they  have  passed  the  anterior  arch  of  the  fauces ;  in  the 
second,  the  morsel  is  carried  through  the  pharynx ;  and  in  the 
third,  it  reaches  the  stomach  through  the  oesophagus.  These 
three  acts  follow  each  other  rapidly,  (i.)  The  first  act  is 
voluntary,  although  it  is  usually  performed  unconsciously ;  the 
morsel  of  food  when  sufficiently  masticated,  is  pressed  between 
the  tongue  and  palate,  by  the  agency  of  the  muscles  of  the  former, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  force  it  back  to  the  entrance  of  the 
pharynx.  (3.)  The  second  act  is  the  most  complicated,  because 
the  food  must  go  past  the  posterior  orifice  of  the  nose  and  the 
upper  opening  of  the  larynx  without  entering  them.  When  it 
has  been  brought,  by  the  first  act,  between  the  anterior  arches  of 
the  palate,  it  is  moved  onwards  by  the  movement  of  the  tongue 
backwards,  and  by  the  muscles  of  the  anterior  arches  contracting 
on  it  and  then  behind  it.  The  root  of  the  tongue  being  retracted, 
and  the  larynx  being  raised  with  the  pharynx  and  carried  for- 
wards under  the  base  of  the  tongue,  the  epiglottis  is  pressed  over 
the  upper  opening  of  the  larynx,  and  the  morsel  glides  past  it ; 
the  closure  of  the  glottis  is  additionally  secured  by  the  simul- 
taneous contraction  of  its  own  muscles  :  so  that,  even  when  the 
epiglottis  is  destroyed,  there  is  little  danger  of  food  passing 
into  the  larynx  so  long  as  its  muscles  can  act  freely.  In  man, 
and  some  other  animals,  the  epiglottis  is  not  drawn  as  a  lid 
over  the  lar3mx  during  swallowing.  At  the  same  time,  the  raising 
of  the  soft  palate,  so  that  its  posterior  edge  touches  the  back 
part  of  the   pharynx,    and    the  approximation  of   the  sides   of 
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the  posterior  palatine  arch,  which  move  quickly  inwards  like 
side  curtains,  close  the  passage  into  the  upper  part  of  the 
pharynx  and  the  posterior  nares,  and  form  an  inclined  plane, 
along  the  under  surface  of  which  the  morsel  descends ;  then  the 
pharynx,  raised  up  to  receive  it,  in  its  turn  contracts,  and  forces 
it  onwards  into  the  cesophagus.  The  passage  of  the  bolus  of  food 
through  the  three  constrictors  of  the  pharynx  is  the  last  step  in 
this  stage.  (3.)  In  the  third  act,  in  which  the  food  passes 
through  the  oesophagus,  every  part  of  that  tube,  as  it  receives  the 
morsel  and  is  dilated  by  it,  is  stimulated  to  contract:  hence  an 
undulatory  or  peristaltic  contraction  of  1;^e  oesophagus  occurs, 
which  is  easily  observable  through  the  skin  in  long-necked  animals 
like  the  swan.  If  we  suppose  the  bolus  to  be  at  one  particular 
place  in  the  tube,  it  acts  stimulatingly  on  the  circular  muscular 
fibres  behind  it,  and  inhibitingly  on  those  in  front ;  the  contraction 
therefore  squeezes  it  into  the  dilated  portion  of  the  tube  in  front, 
where  the  same  process  is  repeated,  and  this  travels  along  the 
whole  length  of  the  tube.  The  second  and  third  parts  of  the  act 
of  deglutition  are  involuntary.  The  action  of  these  parts  is  more 
rapid  than  peristalsis  usually  is.  This  seems  to  be  due  to  the 
large  amount  of  striated  muscular  tissue  present.  It  serves  the 
useful  purpose  of  getting  the  bolus  as  quickly  as  possible  past 
the  opening  of  the  respiratory  tract. 

Nerifotts  Mechanism. — The  nerves  engaged  in  the  reflex  act  of 
deglutition  are : — sensory,  branches  of  the  fifth  cnxnial  nerve  sup- 
plying the  soft  palate  aud  tongue;  glosso-pharyngeal,  supplying 
the  tongue  and  pharynx  ;  the  superior  laryngeal  branch  of  the 
vagus,  supplying  the  epiglottis  and  the  glottis ;  while  the  motor 
fibres  concerned  are: — branches  of  the  fifth,  supplying  part  of  the 
digastric  and  mylo-hyoid  muscles,  and  the  muscles  of  mastication  ; 
the  bulbar  part  of  the  spinal  accessory  through  the  pharyngeal 
plexus,  supplying  the  levator  palati,  probably  by  rootlets  which  are 
glossopharyngeal  in  origin  ;  the  glosso-pharyngeal  and  vagus,  and 
possibly  the  bulbar  part  of  the  spinal  accessory,  supplying  the 
muscles  of  the  pharynx  through  the  pharyngeal  plexus ;  the  vagus, 
in  virtue  of  its  spinal  accessory  roots,  supplying  the  muscles  of 
the  larynx  through  the  inferior  laryngeal  branch  ;  and  the  hypo- 
glossal, the  muscles  of  the  tongue.  The  nerve-centre  by  which  the 
muscles  are  harmonised  in  their  action,  is  situated  in  the  medulla 
oblongata.  Stimulation  of  the  vagi  gives  rise  to  peristalsis  of  the 
oesophagus.  The  cell  stations  of  these  fibres  are  in  the  ganglion 
trunci  vagi.  Division  of  both  pneumo-gastric  nerves  gives  rise  to 
paralysis  of  the  oesophagus  and  stomach,  and  firm  contraction  of 
the  cardiac  orifice.     These  nerves  therefore  normally  supply  the 
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oesophagus  with  motor,  and  the  cardiac  sphincter  with  inhibitory 
fibres.  If  food  is  swallowed  after  these  nerves  are  divided,  it 
accumulates  in  the  gullet  and  never  reaches  the  stomach. 

In  discussing  peristalsis  on  a  previous  occasion  (p.  i6t),  wc 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  it  is  an  inherent  property  of 
muscle  rather  than  of  nerve;  though  normally  it  is  controlled 
and  influenced  by  nervous  agency.  This  nervous  control  is 
especially  marked  in  the  oesophagus ;  for  if  that  tube  is  divided 
across,  leaving  the  nerve  branches  intact,  a  wave  of  conti*action 
will  travel  from  one  end  to  the  other  across  the  c\it. 

Swallowing  of  Fluids. — We  must  next  note  that  the  swallow- 
ing both  of  food  and  drink  is  a  muscular  act,  and  can,  therefore, 
take  place  in  opposition  to  the  force  of  gravity.  Thus,  horses 
and  many  other  animals  habitually  drink  up-hill,  and  the  same 
feat  can  be  performed  by  jugglers. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  however,  the  swallowing  of  fluids 
is  differently  produced  from  what  we  have  already  described  : 
the  division  of  the  act  of  deglutition  into  three  stages  is  true 
for  the  swallowing  of  solids  only.  This  has  been  shown  by 
Kronecker. 

In  swallowing  liquids  the  two  mylo-hyoid  muscles  form  a 
diaphragm  which  pulls  the  root  of  the  tongue  upwards  and  back- 
wards; the  two  hyo-glossi  act  with  these,  pulling  the  tongue 
backwards  and  downwards.  The  action  of  these  four  muscles 
resembles  that  of  a  force-pump  projecting  the  mass  of  fluid  down 
into  the  oesophagus ;  it  reaches  the  cardiac  orifice  with  great 
speed,  and  the  pharyngeal  and  oesophageal  muscles  do  not  contract 
on  it  at  all,  but  are  inhibited  during  the  passage  of  the  fluid 
through  them. 

This  is  proved  in  a  striking  way  in  cases  of  poisoning  by 
corrosive  substances  like  oil  of  vitriol ;  the  mouth  and  tongue  are 
scarred  and  burnt,  but  the  pharynx  and  oesophagus  escape  serious 
injury,  so  rapidly  does  the  fluid  pass  along  them  ;  the  cardiac 
onfice  of  the  stomach  is  the  next  place  to  show  the  effects  of  the 
corrosive. 

There  is,  however,  no  hard-and-fast  line  between  the  swallowing 
of  solids  and  fluids :  the  more  liquid  the  food  is,  the  more  does 
the  force-pump  stction  just  described  manifest  itself. 

Movements  of  the  Stomach. 

The  gastric  fluid  is  assisted  in  accomplishing  its  share  in 
digestion  by  the  movements  of  the  stomach.  In  granivorous 
birds,  for  example,  the  contraction  of  the  strong  muscular  gizzard 
aflbrds  a  necessary  aid  to  digestion,  by  grinding  and  triturating 
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the  hard  seeds  which  constitute  their  food.  But  in  the  stomachs 
of  man  and  other  Mammalia  the  movements  of  the  muscular  coat 
are  too  feeble  to  exercise  any  such  mechanical  force  on  the  food ; 
neither  are  they  needed,  for  mastication  has  already  done  the 
mechanical  work  of  a  gizzard  ;  and  experiments  have  demonstrated 
that  substances  are  digested  even  enclosed  in  perforated  tubes, 
and  consequently  protected  from  mechanical  influence. 

The  normal  actions  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  human 
stomach  appear  to  have  a  three-fold  purpose:  (i)  to  adapt  the 
stomach  to  the  quantity  of  food  in  it,  so  that  its  walls  may  be  in 
contact  with  the  food  on  all  sides,  and,  at  the  same  time,  may 
exercise  a  certain  amount  of  compression  upon  it;  (2)  to  keep 
the  orifices  of  the  stomach  closed  until  the  food  is  digested ;  and 
(3)  ^o  perform  certain  peristaltic  movements,  whereby  the  food, 
as  it  becomes  chymified,  is  gradually  propelled  towards,  and 
ultimately  through,  the  pylorus.  In  accomplishing  this  latter 
end,  the  movements  without  doubt  materially  contribute  towards 
effecting  a  thorough  intermingling  of  the  food  and  the  gastric  juice. 

When  digestion  is  not  going  on,  the  stomach  is  uniformly  con- 
tracted, its  orifices  not  more  firmly  than  the  rest  of  its  walls  ;  but, 
if  examined  shortly  after  the  introduction  of  food,  it  is  found 
closely  encircling  its  contents,  and  its  orifices  are  firmly  closed 
like  sphincters.  The  cardiac  orifice,  every  time  food  is  swallowed, 
opens  to  admit  its  passage  to  the  stomach,  and  immediately  again 
closes.  The  pyloric  orifice,  during  the  first  part  of  gastric  diges- 
tion, is  usually  so  completely  closed,  that  even  when  the  stomach 
is  separated  from  the  intestines,  none  of  its  contents  escape. 
But  towards  the  termination  of  the  digestive  process,  the 
pylorus  offers  less  resistance  to  the  passage  of  substances  from 
the  stomach ;  first  it  yields  to  allow  the  successively  digested 
portions  to  go  through  it ;  and  then  it  allows  the  transit  even  of 
undigested  substances.  It  appears  that  food,  so  soon  as  it  enters 
the  stomach,  is  subjected  to  a  kind  of  peristaltic  action  of  the 
muscular  coat,  whereby  the  digested  portions  are  gradually  moved 
towards  the  pylorus.  The  movements  are  observed  to  increase 
in  rapidity  as  the  process  of  chymification  advances,  and  are 
continued  until  it  is  completed. 

The  contraction  of  the  fibres  situated  towards  the  pyloric  end 
of  the  stomach  seems  to  be  more  energetic  and  more  decidedly 
peristaltic  than  those  of  the  cardiac  portion.  Thus,  it  was  found 
in  the  case  of  St.  Martin,  that  when  the  bulb  of  a  thermometer 
was  placed  about  three  inches  from  the  pylorus,  through  the 
gastric  fistula,  it  was  tightly  embraced  from  time  to  time,  and 
drawn  towards  the  pyloric  orifice  for  a  distance  of  three  or  four 
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inches.  The  object  of  this  moyement  appears  to  be,  as  just  said, 
to  carry  the  food  towards  the  pylorus  as  fast  as  it  is  formed 
into  chyme,  and  to  propel  the  chyme  into  the  duodenum;  the 
undigested  portions  of  food  are  kept  back  until  they  are  also 
reduced  into  chyme,  or  until  all  that  is  digestible  has  passed  out. 
The  action  of  these  fibres  is  often  seen  in  the  contracted  state  of 
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l*ig.  4x4. — Very  diagrammatic  repreaentation  of  the  Dervea  of  the  alimentary  canal. 
Oe  to  Ret,  the  variouB  parts  of  the  alimentary  canal  from  cesophagni  to  rectum : 
L.  y,  left  yaffils,  ending  on  front  of  stomach ;  rl,  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve,  supplsring 
upper  part  ox  oesophagus ;  R.  V,  right  vagus,  joining  left  vagus  in  oesophageal  plexus, 
oe.  pi.,  supplying  the  posterior  part  of  stomach,  and  continues  as  R'V  to  join  the  solar 
plexus,  here  represented  by  a  single  ganglion,  and  connected  with  the  inferior  mesen- 
teric ganglion  m.gl. ;  a,  branches  from  the  solar  plexus  to  stomach  and  small  intestine, 
and  ^m  the  mesenteric  ganglia,  to  the  laxge  intestine;  Spl.maj.,  large  splanchnic 
nerve,  arising  from  the  thoracic  ganglia  and  rami  oommumcantes,  r.c.  belonging  to 
dorsal  nerves  from  the  6th  to  the  gth  (or  loth) ;  Spl.min.,  small  spUmchnic  nerve  simi- 
larly from  the  loth  and  nth  dorsal  nerves.  These  both  join  the  solar  plexus,  and 
thence  make  their  way  to  the  alimentary  canal ;  c.r.,  nerves  from  the  ganglia,  &c., 
belonging  to  nth  and  xath  dorsal  and  xst  and  and  lumbar  nerves,  prooeeding  to  the 
inferior  mesenteric  ganglia  (or  plexus),  m.gl.,  and  thence  by  the  hypomstric  nerve, 
n.hyp.,  and  the  hypogastric  plexus,  pi. hyp.,  to  the  circular  muscles  of  the  rectum; 
l.r.,  nerves  from  the  2nd  and  prd  saicral  nerves,  8.  a,  8.  3  (nervi  erigentes)  proceeding 
by  the  hypogastric  plexus  to  the  longitudinal  muscles  of  the  rectum.    (M.  Foster.) 

the  pyloric  portion  of  the  stomach  after  death,  when  it  alone  is 
contracted  and  firm,  while  the  cardiac  portion  forms  a  dilated 
sac.  Sometimes,  by  a  predominant  action  of  strong  circular  fibres 
placed  between  the  cardia  and  pylorus,  the  two  portions,  or  ends 
as  they  are  called,  of  the  stomach,  are  partially  separated  from 
each  other  by  a  kind  of  hour-glass  contraction.  By  means  of 
the  peristaltic  action  of  the  muscular  coats  of  the  stomach,  not 
merely  is  chymified  food  gradually  propelled  through  the  pylorus, 
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but  a  kind  of  double  current  is  continually  kept  up  among  the 
contents  of  the  stomach,  the  circumferential  parts  of  the  mass 
being  gradually  moved  onward  toward  the  pylorus  by  the  con- 
traction of  the  muscular  fibres,  while  the  central  portions  are 
propelled  in  the  opposite  direction,  namely  towards  the  cardiac 
orifice ;  in  this  way  is  kept  up  a  constant  circulation  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  viscus,  highly  conducive  to  their  thorough  admixture 
with  the  gastric  fluid  and  to  their  ready  digestion. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  three  or  four  hours  may  be 
taken  as  the  average  time  occupied  by  the  digestion  of  a  meal  in 
the  stomach.  But  the  digestibility  and  quantity  of  the  meal,  and 
the  state  of  body  and  mind  of  the  individual,  are  important 
causes  of  variation.  The  pylorus  usually  opens  for  the  first  time 
about  twenty  minutes  after  digestion  begins  ;  it,  however,  quickly 
closes  again.  The  intervals  between  its  openings  diminish,  and 
the  periods  during  which  it  remains  open  increase,  until  towards 
the  end  of  the  time  it  is  permanently  open,  and  the  chyme  can 
pass  freely  into  the  duodenum. 

The  results  which  have  just  been  stat-ed  were  made  out  previous  to  the 
discovery  of  the  Rontgen  rays.  The  subject  has  recently  been  taken  up 
again  by  Cannon.  He  gave  an  animal  food  mixed  with  bismuth  subnitrate, 
aud  obtained  shadow  photographs  of  the  stomach,  because  the  bismuth  salt 
renders  its  contents  opa(]ue.  His  results  mainly  confirm  those  of  the  earlier 
investigators;  the  piincipal  peristalsis  occurs  in  the  pyloric  portion  of  the 
stomach.  The  carrliac  portion  presses  steadily  on  its  contents,  and  as  they 
become  chymified  urge  them  onwarrls  towards  the  pyloric  portion  :  the  latter 
empties  itself  gradually  through  the  pylorus  into  the  duodenum,  and  in  the 
later  stages  of  digestion  the  cai'diac  part  aXtto  is  const rict^xl  into  a  tube. 

Influence  of  the  Nervous  System. — The  normal  move- 
ments of  the  stomach  during  gastric  digestion  do  not  appear  to 
be  so  closely  connected  with  the  plexuses  of  nerves  aud  ganglia 
contained  in  its  walls  as  was  formerly  supposed.  The  action, 
however,  appears  to  be  set  up  by  the  presence  of  food  within  it. 
The  stomach  is,  however,  directly  connected  with  the  higher 
nerve-centres  by  means  of  branches  of  the  vagi  and  of  the 
splanchnic  nerves  through  the  solar  plexus. 

The  vagi  (especially  the  left)  contain  the  accelerator  nerves  of 
the  stomach  ;  when  they  are  stimulated  the  result  is  peristaltic 
movement.  The  sympathetic  fibres  are  inhibitory;  when  they 
are  stimulated  peristalsis  ceases.  The  cell  stations  on  the  course 
of  the  vagus  fibres  are  in  the  ganglion  trunci  vagi ;  the  post- 
ganglionic fibres  that  issue  from  this  ganglion  are  non-medullated. 

The  sympathetic  fibres  leave  the  spinal  cord  by  the  anterior 
roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  from  the  fifth  to  the  eighth  thoracic. 
They  pass  into  the  sympathetic  system,  have  cell  stations  in  the 
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coeliac  ganglion,  and  ultimately  pass  to  the  stomach  by  the 
splanchnic  nerves. 

It  seems  probable  that  automatic  peristaltic  contraction  is 
inherent  in  the  muscular  coat  of  the  stomach,  and  that  the 
central  nervous  system  is  only  employed  to  regulate  it  by  impulses 
passing  down  by  the  vagi  or  splanchnic  nerves. 

The  secretory  nerves  of  the  gastric  glands  are  treated  on  p.  482. 

Vomiting. 

The  expulsion  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  in  vomiting,  like 
that  of  mucus  or  other  matter  from  the  lungs  in  coughing^  is 
preceded  by  an  inspiration ;  the  glottis  is  then  closed,  and 
immediately  afterwards  the  abdominal  muscles  strongly  act ;  but 
here  occurs  the  difference  in  the  two  actions.  Instead  of  the  vocal 
cords  yielding  to  the  action  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  tbey 
remain  tightly  closed.  Thus  the  diaphragm  being  unable  to  go 
up,  forms  an  unyielding  surface  against  which  the  stomach  can 
be  pressed.  At  the  same  time  the  cardiac  sphincter-muscle  being 
relaxed,  and  the  orifice  which  it  naturally  guards  being  dilated, 
while  the  pylorus  is  closed,  and  the  six>mach  itself  also  con- 
tracting, the  action  of  the  abdominal  muscles  expels  the  contents 
of  the  organ  through  the  oesophagus,  pharynx,  and  mouth.  The 
reversed  peristaltic  action  of  the  oesophagus  possibly  increases 
the  effect. 

It  has  been  frequently  stated  that  the  stomach  itself  is  quite 
passive  during  vomiting,  and  that  the  expulsion  of  its  contents  is 
effected  solely  by  the  pressure  exerted  upon  it  when  the  capacity 
of  the  abdomen  is  diminished  by  the  contraction  of  the  diaphragm, 
and  subsequently  of  the  abdominal  muscles.  The  experiments 
and  observations,  however,  which  are  supposed  to  confirm  this 
statement,  only  show  that  the  contraction  of  the  abdominal 
muscles  alone  is  sufficient  to  expel  matters  from  an  unresisting 
bag  through  the  oesophagus ;  and  that,  under  very  abnonnal 
circumstances,  the  stomach,  by  itself,  cannot  expel  its  contents. 
They  by  no  means  show  that  in  ordinary  vomiting  the  stomach  is 
passive,  for  there  are  good  reasons  for  believing  the  contrary.  In 
some  cases  of  violent  vomiting  the  contents  of  the  duodenum  are 
passed  by  anti-peristalsis  into  the  stomach,  and  are  then  vomited. 
Where  there  is  obstruction  to  the  intestine,  as  in  strangulated 
hernia,  the  contents  of  all  the  small  intestine  may  be  vomited. 

Nervous  mechanism. — Some  few^  persons  possess  the  power 
of  vomiting  at  will,  or  the  power  may  be  acquired  by  effort  and 
practice.     But  normally  the  action  is  a  reflex  one. 

^Weafferent  nerves  are  principally  the  fifth,  and  glossopharyngeal 
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(a»  in  vomiting  produced  by  tickling  the  fauces),  and  the  vagus 
(as  in  vomiting  produced  by  gastric  irritants) ;  but  vomiting 
may  occur  from  stimulation  of  other  sensory  nerves,  e,g,  those 
from  the  kidney,  uterus,  testicle,  &c.  The  centre  may  also  be 
stimulated  by  impressions  from  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum, 
producing  so-called  central  vomiting  occurring  in  diseases  of  those 
parts. 

The  centre  for  vomiting  is  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  coin- 
cides with  the  centres  of  the  nerves  concerned. 

The  efferent  (motor)  impulses  are  carried. by  the  vagi  to  the 
stomach,  by  the  phrenics  to  the  diaphragm,  and  by  various  other 
spinal  nerves  to  the  abdominal  muscles. 

Umetics, — Some  emetics  produce  vomiting  by  irritating  the 
stomach ;  others,  like  tartar  emetic,  apomorphine,  d^c,  by  stimu- 
lating the  vomiting  centre. 

Movements  of  the  Intestines. 

The  movement  of  the  intestines  is  peristaltic  or  vermicular y  and 
is  effected  by  the  alternate  contractions  and  dilatations  of  successive 
portions  of  the  muscular  coats.  The  contractions,  which  may 
commence  at  any  point  of  the  intestine,  extend  in  a  wave- 
like manner  along  the  tube.  They  are  similar  to  what  we 
have  described  in  the  oesophagus.  In  any  given  portion,  the 
longitudinal  muscular  fibres  contract  first,  or  more  than  the 
circular;  they  draw  a  portion  of  the  intestine  upwards,  over 
the  substance  to  be  propelled,  and  then  the  circular  fibres  of  the 
same  portion  contracting  in  succession  from  above  downwards, 
press  the  substance  into  the  portion  next  below,  in  which  at  once 
the  same  succession  of  actions  next  ensues.  These  movements 
take  place  slowly,  and,  in  health,  commonly  give  rise  to  no  sensa- 
tion ;  but  they  are  perceptible  when  they  are  accelerated  under 
the  influence  of  any  irritant. 

The  movements  of  the  intestines  are  sometimes  retrograde ;  and 
there  is  no  hindrance  to  the  backward  movement  of  the  contents 
of  the  small  intestine,  as  in  cases  of  violent  vomiting  just  referred 
to.  But  almost  complete  security  is  afforded  against  the  passage 
of  the  contents  of  the  large  into  the  small  intestine  by  the  ileo- 
csecal  valve.  Besides, — the  orifice  of  communication  between  the 
ileum  and  caecum  (at  the  borders  of  which  orifice  are  the  folds 
of  mucous  membrane  which  form  the  valve)  is  encircled  with 
muscular  fibres,  the  contraction  of  which  prevents  the  undue 
dilatation  of  the  orifice. 

Proceeding  from  above  downwards,  the  muscular  fibres  of  the 
large  intestine  become,  on  the  whole,  stronger  in  direct  proportion 
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to  the  greater  strength  required  for  the  onward  moving  of  the 
fsBces,  which  are  gradually,  owing  to  the  absorption  of  water, 
becoming  firmer.  The  greatest  strength  is  in  the  rectum,  at  the 
termination  of  which  the  circular  unstriped  muscular  fibres  form 
a  strong  band  called  the  internal  sphincter;  while  an  external 
sphincter  muscle  with  striped  fibres  is  placed  rather  lower  down, 
and  more  externally,  and  holds  the  orifice  close  by  a  constant 
slight  tonic  contraction. 

Nervous  mechanism. — Experimental  irritation  of  the  brain 
or  cord  produces  no  evident  or  constant  effect  on  the  movements 
of  the  intestines  during  life  ;  yet  in  consequence  of  certain  mental 
conditions  the  movements  are  accelerated  or  retarded;  and  in 
paraplegia  the  intestines  appear  after  a  time  much  weakened  in 
their  power,  and  costiveness,  with  a  tympanitic  condition,  ensues. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  oesophagus  and  stomach,  the  peristaltic 
movements  of  the  intestines  may  be  directly  set  up  in  the 
muscular  fibres  by  the  presence  of  food  or  chyme  acting  as  the 
stimulus.  Few  or  no  movements  occur  when  the  intestines  are 
empty. 

The  small  intestines  are  connected  with  the  central  nervous 
system  by  the  vagi  and  by  the  splanchnic  nerves.  The  fibres 
which  leave  the  medulla  in  the  vagal  rootlets  are  fine  meduUated 
ones :  they  are  connected  with  cells  in  the  ganglion  trunci,  and 
then  continue  as  non-medullated  fibres  to  the  intestinal  walls ; 
they  pass  through  the  solar  plexus,  but  are  not  connected  with 
nerve-cells  in  that  plexus.  In  animals  stimulation  of  the  pneumo- 
gastric  nerves  induces  peristaltic  movements  of  the  intestines.  If 
the  intestines  are  contracting  peristaltically  before  the  stimulus 
is  applied,  the  movements  arc  inhibited  for  a  brief  period,  ufter 
which  they  are  greatly  augmented.  The  sympathetic  fibres  leave 
the  cord  as  fine  medullated  fibres  by  the  anterior  roots  from  the 
sixth  thoracic  to  the  first  lumbar,  pass  through  the  lateral  chain, 
but  do  not  reach  their  cell  stations  until  they  arrive  at  the  superior 
mesenteric  ganglia :  thence  they  pass  as  non-medullated  fibres  to 
the  muscular  coats.  Stimulation  of  these  fibres  causes  inhibition 
of  any  peristaltic  movements  that  may  be  present.  These  nerves 
also  contain  vaso-motor  fibres,  and  section  of  these  leads  to  vaso- 
dilatation and  a  great  increase  of  very  watery  succus  entericus. 

Peristalsis  in  the  small  intestine  can  be  excited  artificially 
even  when  all  nerves  running  to  it  from  the  central  nervous 
system  have  been  cut  through.  After  pinching  any  particular 
spot  a  wave  of  inhibition  travels  downwards,  and  a  wave  of 
contraction  upwards.     (Starling.) 

In  the  case  of  the  large  intestine  there  is  no  supply  from  the 
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vagus.  The  inferior  mesenteric  nerves  are  inhibitory  in  function, 
and  the  pelvic  nerves  take  the  place  of  the  vagal  fibres  as 
excitatory :  this  refers  to  both  coats  of  the  muscular  wall.  If 
one  pinches  any  particular  spot,  the  upward  wave  of  contraction 
is  not  so  marked  as  in  the  small  intestine,  but  the  downward 
travelling  wave  of  inhibition  is  well  seen. 

Duration  of  Intestinal  Digestion, — The  time  occupied  by  the 
journey  of  a  given  portion  of  food  from  the  stomach  to  the  anus, 
varies  considerably  even  in  health,  and  on  this  account  probably 
it  is  that  such  different  opinions  have  been  expressed  in  regard 
to  the  subject.  About  twelve  hours  are  occupied  by  the  journey 
of  an  ordinary  meal  through  the  small  intestine,  and  twenty-four 
to  thirty-six  hours  by  the  pissage  through  the  large  bowel. 

Drugs  given  for  relief  of  diarrhoea  or  constipation  act  in  various 
ways  ;  some  influence  the  amount  of  secretion  and  thus  increase  or 
diminish  the  fluidity  of  the  intestinal  contents ;  others  acting  on 
the  muscular  tissue  or  its  nerves  increase  or  diminish  peristalsis. 

BefsBoation. — The  act  of  the  expulsion  of  feeces  is  in  part  due 
to  an  increased  reflex  peristaltic  action  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
large  intestine,  namely  of  the  sigmoid  flexure  and  rectum,  and  in 
part  to  the  action  of  the  abdominal  muscles.  In  the  case  of  active 
voluntary  efforts,  there  is  usually,  first  an  inspiration,  as  in  the  case 
of  coughing,  sneezing,  and  vomiting ;  the  glottis  is  then  closed,  and 
the  diaphragm  fixed*  The  abdominal  muscles  are  contracted  as 
in  expiration ;  but  as  the  glottis  is  closed,  the  whole  of  their 
pressure  is  exercised  on  the  abdominal  contents.  The  sphincter 
of  the  rectum  being  relaxed,  the  evacuation  of  its  contents  takes 
place  accordingly,  the  effect  being  increased  by  the  peristaltic 
action  of  the  intestine. 

Nervous  Mechanism, — The  anal  sphincter  muscle  is  normally 
in  a  state  of  tonic  contraction.  The  nervous  centre  which 
governs  this  contraction  is  situated  in  the  lumbar  region  of 
the  spinal  cord,  inasmuch  as  in  cases  of  division  of  the  cord  ab6ve 
this  region  the  sphincter  regains,  after  a  time,  to  some  extent  the 
tonicity  which  is  lost  immediately  after  the  operation.  By  an 
effort  of  the  will,  acting  on  the  centre,  the  contraction  may  be 
relaxed  or  increased.  Such  voluntary  control  over  the  act  is 
obviously  impossible  when  the  cord  is  divided.  In  ordinary 
cases  the  apparatus  is  set  in  action  by  the  gradual  accumula- 
tion of  fieces  in  the  sigmoid  flexure  and  rectum,  pressing  by 
the  peristaltic  action  of  these  parts  of  the  large  intestine  against 
the  sphincter,  and  causing  by  reflex  action  its  relaxation ;  this 
sensory  impulse  acts  upon  the  biuin  and  reflexly  through 
the  spinal  centre.     At   the   same   time    that   the  sphincter   is 
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inhibited  or  relaxed,  impulses  pass  to  the  muscles  of  the  lower 
intestine  increasing  their  peristalsis,  and  to  the  abdominal  muscles 
as  well. 

Both  inhibitory  and  motor  fibres  for  the  lower  part  of  the 
intestine  leave  the  cord  by  anterior  roots  lower  than  those  which 
contain  the  fibres  for  the  small  intestine.  The  cell-stations  are 
situated  in  the  inferior  mesenteric  ganglia,  or  along  the  course 
of  the  colonic  or  hypogastric  nerves.  The  lower  portion  of  the 
large  intestine  resembles  the  oesophagus  in  being  more  under 
external  nervous  control  than  the  small  intestine. 


CHAPTER   XXXVI. 

THE   URINARY  APPARATUS. 


This  consists  of  the  kidneys ;  from  each  a  tube  called  the  uretei* 
leads  to  the  bladder  in  which  the  urine  is  temporarily  stored; 
from  the  bladder  a  duct  called  the  urethra  leads  to  the  exterior. 

The  Kidneys  are  two  in  number,  and  are  situated  deeply  in 
the  lumbar  region  of  the  abdomen  on  either  side  of  the  spinal 
column  behind  the  peritoneum.  They  correspond  in  position  to 
the  last  dorsal  and  three  upper  lumbar  vertebrse ;  the  right 
is  slightly  below  the  left  in  consequence  of  the  position  of  the 
liver  on  the  right  side  of  the  abdomen.  They  are  about  4  inches 
long,  2^  inches  broad,  and  i^  inch  thick.  The  weight  of  each 
kidney  is  about  4^  oz. 

Structure. — The  kidney  is  covered  by  a  fibrous  capsule,  which 
is  slightly  attached  at  its  inner  surface  to  the  proper  substance 
of  the  organ  by  means  of  very  fine  bundles  of  areolar  tissue  and 
minute  blood-vessels.  From  the  healthy  kidney,  therefore,  it  may 
be  easily  torn  off  without  much  injury  to  the  subjacent  cortical 
portion  of  the  organ.  At  the  hilus  of  the  kidney,  it  becomes 
continuous  with  the  external  coat  of  the  upper  and  dilated  part 
of  the  ureter  (fig.  415). 

On  dividing  the  kidney  into  two  equal  parts  by  a  section 
carried  through  its  long  convex  border  it  is  seen  to  be  composed 
of  two  portions  called  respectively  cortical  and  medullary ;  the 
latter  is  composed  of  about  a  dozen  conical  bundles  of  urinary 
tubules,  each  bundle  forming  what  is  called  a  pyramids  The 
upper  part  of  the  ureter  or  duct  of  the  organ,  is  dilated  into  the 
pelvis ;  and  this,  again,  after  separating  into  two  or  three  principal 
divisions,  is  finally  subdivided  into  still  smaller  portions,  varying 
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in  number  from  abont  8  to  1 2,  called  oalycu.  Each  cf  these 
little  caloyefl  or  cups  receives  the  pointed  extremity  or  papilla  of 
a  pyramid.  The  number  of  pyramids  varies  in  ditlerenl  animals  ; 
in  some  there  is  only  one. 

The  kidney  is  a  compound  tubulsr  gland,  and  both  its  cortical 
and  medullary  portions  are  composed  of  tubes,  the  tubuli  urini/eri, 
which,  by  one  extremity,  in  the  cortieal  portion,  commence  around 
tufts  of  capillary  blood-TCBBels, 
called  Afalpiffhian  bodiei,  and, 
by  the  other,  open  through 
the  papillte  into  the  pelvis  of 
the  kidney,  and  thus  dis- 
charge the  urine  which  flows 
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through  them.      They  lire  boiuid  together  by  connective-tissue. 

In  the  pyramids  the  tubes  are  straight — uniting  to  form  larger 
tubes  as  they  descend  through  these  from  the  cortical  portion ; 
while  in  the  latter  region  they  spread  out  more  irregularly,  and 
become  much  convoluted.  But  in  the  ioum/ary  lojie  between 
cortex  and  medulla,  small  collections  of  straight  tubes  called 
mtdvllary  rayit  project  into  the  cortical  region. 

Tubuli  Uriniferi. — The  tubuli  urjuiferi  {fig.  410)  are  composed 
of  a  basement  membrane,  lined  internally  by  epithelium.  They 
vaty  considerably  in  size  in  different  parts  of  their  course,  but 
are,  on  an  average,  about  outj  of  *"  '°*^''  (i't^'U'i.)  in  diameter, 
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and  are  found  to  be  made  up  of  severa)  diatinot  portions  which  differ 
from  one  another  Terv  markediv,  both  iu  situation  and  structure. 


Fig.  jij.— A  dlagrmi 


A  dlagrmmof  theB«ti0IMarDrinJfeni(H  tnbea.    A,  enrtei  limited  «i[aii*]l7  bj 


.  — . ^^ ^ _,__jniiuTl»!'er;  C,  mHuUuT 

ittlwboiudarT  Urn;  i.BoVDUui'i  catpaDloaTHalpighiiuiaupuMla;  i.  mnl 
cupaule;  j»  Ant  «nTolut«d  tubule;  4.  apiT&]  tubule;  j,  deawiding  limb  ol 
nLe'a  loop ;  fr.  Ute  loop  proper ;  7.  thick  pert  of  Out  ■uoendtng'  limb ;  8,  niial  put 
AKending  limb;  a»DUTa«  HKendin^  uiiib  in  tJie  meduHurnn  id,  tlie  ligEiff 
iuIp;  1 1 . Ihe KcoDd  HHiTolDted  tnbnle ;  11.  thejunctioiwl  tnbnle;  11.  tbeodlecCiDf 
nle  ot  the  mednllmi?  nj ;  14.  tb*  wUecUng  Cube  of  the  bouDdsi?  Ikrar ;  ij,  duct 
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Each  begins  in  the  cortes  as  a.  dil&tatiou  called  the  Capttde 
■)/  Bowman  ;  this  encloses  a,  tuft  or  glomerulus  of  capillaries  called 
a  Malpigkian  corpuscle.     Tiie  tubule  leaves  the  capsule  by  a  neck, 
and  then  becomea  convoluted  (Jiret  convoluted  ttAvle),  but  soon 
after  becomes  nearly  straight  or 
slightly  spiral  (spiral   tubvle) ; 
then  rapidly  narrowing  it  passes 
down  into  the  medulla  as  the 
deicending  Ivhule  of  Henle ;  this 


is.  iiQ.— EplthfUal  elemaiti  or  a  Halpi- 

'  Iiviog  UllpiKbisD  upnile    ud    tuft  mcnettlieDtoriurinuytubDleahawmg 

"* '     '"       Frnm  a  fcBlu  at  (beifferentudeffemitTevel;  itUyer 

of  flat  epltbelium  f  oimiug  tlte  aimiln : 

b,  Bimilar,  but  nther  larger  epitbdial 
cells,  placed  in  the  valli  dI  the  tutw ; 

c,  »lli.«iverinitheT(«HlBDf  thecanil- 
UiT  tuft;   d 


Grounded  celle; 


cellH  which  will  later  bfMwiDe  deTelo, —  -.  ,-_,.  ^—  , ,,.— — - 

Into  blood-roBeli.     IW.  Pj^e.J  leatofit.    (W.  Pre.) 

turns  round,  forming  a  loop  {loop  of  Htnle),  and  passes  up  to  the 
cortei  again  as  the  ascending  tvlvle  of  Henle.  It  then  becomes 
larger  and  irregularly  zigxng  (tiu^aij  tvlvle)  and  again  convoluted 
(geeond  coni<oluled  tvlvle).  Eventually  it  narrows  into  n  junctional 
tubiile,  which  joins  a  straight  or  coUectitiff  tubvh.  This  passes 
straight  through  the  medulla,  where  it  joins  with  others  to  form 
one  of  the  ducts  of  Bellini  that  open  at  the  apei  of  the  pyramid. 
These  parts  are  all  sliowu  in  fig.  417, 

The  character  of  the  epithelium  that  lines  these  several  parts 
of  the  tubules  is  as  follows  : — 

In  the  eapttUe,  the  epithelium  is  flattened  and  reflected  over 
the  glomerulus. 

T)ie  way  in  which  this  takes  place  in  process  of  development 
is  shown  in  figs.  41-8  and  419. 


TUB  KIDNBY. 


Plg.4W.— From  B  vertical  HchontfanniEfa  the  kidD^  of  ftdoR    Ihc 

X  jSo,   [KleinmndNobleSmlth. 


■appiMed  to  be  on  tbs  nght.  o.  tlw  capUbries  iif  Uie  Milpi^buui  oorpmsle,  which  u« 
unnged  in  lobulea;  i,  Tierk  of  OApaule  ^  e,  convoluted  tnMBCut  in  TmrlEjiu  diiwitJoiiB  i 
i,  li^ng  tubule ;  i,  t,  ud  r.  are  itnlght  tubea  in  s  Ta-iluUari  rat :  <<>  (»U«ting  lube  ; 


igvene  wction  it  ■  rewl  pipilsr :  a,  liigo  tubes  or  dui 
iiiialirr  tubei  of  Henle;  ',/.  blood  otijlUulci,  dliClnguiihi-d 
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In  the  ntck  the  flpitheliim 
like  frc^s,  where  the  neck  i 


is  BtiU  flattet]e<),  but  in  Bomc  animals, 
longer,  the  epithelium  is  ciliated, 

In  the  Jirft  amvoluUd 
and  tpiral  tiibulee,  it  is 
thick  and  the  cells  sliow 
I  a  fibrillated  etructure,  ex- 
cept around  the  nucleua, 
where  the  protoplasm  is 
^.inular.  The  cells  inter- 
lock laterally  and  are  diffi- 
cult to  isolate.  lu  some 
animals  they  arc  described 
as  ciliat«d.  In  the  narrow 
deicencUng  tubvle  of  Henle 
and  in  the  hop  itself,  the 
eel  la  are  clear  and  flattened 
and  leave  a  considerable 
lumen ;  in  the  atcmding 
limb  they  again  become 
striated  and  nearly  fill  the 
tubule.  In  the  zigzag  and 
tKond  convoluted  tubnles 
the  fibrillations  become 
even  more  marked.  The 
jvnctional  tubule  has  a 
large  lumen,  and  is  lined 
by  clear  flattened  cells; 
the  collecting  tubules  and 
iJttctt  of  Bellini  are  lined 
by  clear  cubical  or  col- 
umnar cells. 

Blood  -  vesaelB     of 

Kidney The      renal 

artery  enters  the  kidney 
at  the  hilns,  and  divides 
a  i>»rt  ot  '"*^  branches  that  pass 
towards  the  cortes,  then 
turn  over  and  form  incom- 
plete arches  in  the  region 
between  cortex  and  me- 
dulla. From  these  arches 
vessels  pass  to  the  surface  which  are  called  the  interiobtiiar  arlerin ; 
they  give  ofT  vessels  at  right  angles,  which  arc  the  afferent 
veueh  of  tht  glomenUi ;  a.  glomerulus  is  made  up  of  capillaries  aa 


PKjillw 

iteUnla.    (Ckdikt.) 


■upplf  of  kldocr.  d.  put 
ilerlnhuUt  »rt«i7 ;  c,  Blomer 
■el  p«Adn^  to  the  medulla 
;   0,  capillkiiH  of  oortei ; 


ii 


previoualy  stated.    From  each,  a  smftller  vessel  {the  efferent  vetael  of 
rt«  glonuTulm)  passes  out,  aud  like  a  porta!  vessel  on  a  Bmall  scale, 


howiogtlier 

1,    a.oneoftliBiiilerlobiUM-ilr-,.™,  ,. 
t.  ajimile  of  the  Mulpi^him  body,  ton 


, ,. — ,__ ^h  mbdjTide  i 

d  Qiullj  tenxunfttf  la  the  bruieh  of 


Fig.  111.— MalpigliiM  ajtpumlc,  Injwitd  through  the  renaJ  Briery  with  eolontid  grlsUn  ■, 
0,  ^Dmerulu  venel* ;  i,  niMiile  1  r.anlerioraiMule^  d , nffennt  v«m1  of  glameruliu ; 
<,eff«nDtTC«cla;/,epiUK]iumD(tuba.    (Odjst.) 

breaks  up  once  more  iuto  capillaries  which  ramify  between  the 
convoluted  tubules.  These  unite  to  form  veins  {inierMndar  veins) 
which  accompany  the  interlobular  arteries ;  they  pass  to  venous 
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arches,  parallel  to,  but  more  complete  than  the  corresponding 
arterial  arches ;  they  ultimately  unite  to  form  the  renal  vein  that 
leaves  the  hilus.  These  veins  receive  also  others  which  have  a 
stellate  arrangement  near  the  capsule  {vence  stelltUoe). 

The  medulla  is  supplied  by  pencils  of  fine  straight  arterioles 
which  arise  from  the  arterial  arches.  They  are  called  arterice 
rectos.  The  efferent  vessels  of  the  glomeruli  nearest  the  medulla 
may  also  break  up  into  similar  vessels  which  are  called  false 
arterice  rectos.  The  veins  {vetKB  rectce)  take  a  similar  course  and 
empty  themselves  into  the  venous  arches.  In  the  boundary  zone 
groups  of  voML  recta  alternate  with  groups  of  tubules,  and  give 
a  striated  appearance  to  this  portion  of  the  medulla. 

The  Ureters. — The  duct  of  each  kidney,  or  ureter,  is  a  tube 
about  the  size  of  a  goose-quill,  and  from  twelve  to  sixteen  inches 
in  length,  which,  continuous  above  with  the  pelvis,  ends  below 
by  perforating  obliquely  the  walls  of  the  bladder,  and  opening 
on  its  internal  surface. 

It  is  constructed  of  three  coats :  (a)  an  outer  fibrous  coat ; 
(6)  a  middle  muscular  coat,  of  which  the  fibres  are  unstriped,  and 
arranged  in  three  layers — the  fibres  of  the  central  layer  being 
circular,  and  those  of  the  other  two  longitudinal  in  direction ; 
the  outermost  longitudinal  layer  is,  however,  present  only  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  ureter ;  and  (c)  a  mucous  membrane  continuous 
with  that  of  the  pelvis  above,  and  of  the  urinary  bladder  below. 
It  is  composed  of  areolar  tissue  lined  by  transitional  epithelium. 
■  The  TTrinary  Bladder,  which  forms  a  receptacle  for  the 
temporary  lodgment  of  the  urine  in  the  intervals  of  its  expulsion 
from  the  body,  is  pyriform,  its  widest  part,  which  is  situate  above 
and  behind,  is  termed  the  fundus;  and  the  narrow  constricted 
portion  in  front  and  below,  by  which  it  becomes  continuous  with- 
the  urethra,  is  called  its  cei^vix  or  neck. 

It  is  constructed  of  four  coats, — serous,  muscular,  areolar 
or  submucous,  and  mucous,  (a,)  The  serous  coat,  which  covers 
only  the  posterior  and  upper  part  of  the  bladder,  has  the 
same  structure  as  the  peritoneum,  with  which  it  is  continuous. 
(^.)  The  fibres  of  the  muscular  coat,  which  are  imstriped,  are 
arranged  in  three  layers,  of  which  the  external  and  internal  have 
a  general  longitudinal,  and  the  middle  layer  a  circular  direction. 
The  latter  are  especially  developed  around  the  cervix  of  the  organ 
and  form  the  sphincter  vesicae,  (c.)  The  areolar  or  submucous  coat 
is  constructed  of  connective-tissue  with  a  large  portion  of  elastic 
fibres,  {d.)  The  muxx)us  membrane  is  like  that  of  the  ureters. 
It  is  provided  with  mucous  glands,  which  are  most  numerous 
near  the  neck  of  the  bladder. 
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The  bladder  ie  well  provided  with  hlSod-  and  iymph-veueU,  and 
with  ntrve*.  The  latter  are  both  medullated  and  noii-medullated 
fibres,  and  consist  of  branches  from  the  sacral  plexus  and  hypo- 
gaatric  plexus.  Ganglion  cells  are  found,  here  and  there,  on  the 
course  of  the  nerve-fibrea. 

The  Urethra. — This  occupies  the  centre  of  the  corpus 
spongiosum  in  the  male.  As  it  passes  through  the  prostate  it 
is  lined  by  transitional,  but  elsewhere  by  colutnuar  epithelium, 
except  near  the  oriRoe,  where  it  ia  stratified  like  the  epidermis 
with  which  it  becomes  continuous.  The  female  urethra  has 
stratified    epithelium    throughout.     The    epithelium    rests   on  a 


Flf.  4'S  — Section  of  a  imiJI  portion  of  Uh  ptoat«t«.    a.  ;Und  duot  out  hooh  obUqaely  i 
i,  gUnd  gCnictiiR ;  c,  proatatic  aleuloi.    (Citdiftt.) 

vascular  corium,  and  this  is  covered  by  submucous  tissue  con- 
taining an  inner  longitudinal  and  an  outer  circular  muscular 
layer.  Outside  this  a  plexus  of  veins  passes  inseusibly  into  the 
surrounding  erectile  tissue. 

Into  the  urethra  open  a  number  of  oblique  recesses  or  lacutue, 
a  number  of  small  mucous  glands  (glands  of  Littr^),  two  com- 
pound racemose  glands  (Cowper's  glands),  the  glands  of  the 
prostate,  and  the  vas  deferens.  The  prottale,  which  surrounds  the 
commencement  of  the  male  urethra,  is  a  muscular  and  glandular 
mass.  .  Its  glands  are  tubular  and  lined  by  columnar  epithelium. 

The  Functions  of  the  Kidneys. 

The  main  function  of  the  kidneys  ia  to  separate  the  urine  from 

the  blood.    The  true  secreting  part  of  the  kidney  is  the  glandular 

epithelium  that  liues  the  convoluted  portions  of  the  tubules; 
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thero  is  in  addition  to  this  what  is  usually  tenued  the  filtering 
apparatus  :  we  have  already  seen  that  the  tufts  of  capillary  blood- 
vessels called  the  Malpighian  glomeruli  are  supplied  with  afferent 
vessels  from  the  renal  artery ;  the  efferent  vessels  that  leave 
these  have  a  smaller  calibre,  and  thus  there  is  high  pressure  in 
the  Malpighian  capillaries.  Certain  constituents  of  the  blood, 
especially  water  and  salts,  pass  through  the  thin  walls  of  these 
vessels  into  the  surrounding  Bowman's  capsule  which  forms  the 
commencement  of  each  renal  tubule.  Though  the  process  which 
occurs  here  is  generally  spoken  -of  as  a  filtration,  yet  it  is  no 
purely  mechanical  process,  but  the  cells  exercise  a  selective 
influence,  and  prevent  the  albuminous  constituents  of  the  blood 
from  escaping.  During  the  passage  of  the  water  which  leaves  the 
blood  at  the  glomerulus  through  the  rest  of  the  renal  tubule,  it 
gains  the  constituents  urea,  urates,  &c.,  which  are  poured  into  it 
by  the  secreting  cells  of  the  convoluted  tubules. 

The  term  excretion  is  better  than  secretion  as  applied  to  the 
kidney,  for  the  constituents  of  the  urine  are  not  actually  formed 
in  the  kidney  iteelf  (as,  for  instance,  the  bile  is  formed  in  the 
liver),  but  they  are  formed  elsewhere ;  the  kidney  is  simply  the 
place  where  they  are  picked  out  from  the  blood  and  eliminated 
from  the  body. 

The  'Nerves  of  the  Kidney. 

Nerves. — The  nerves  of  the  kidney  are  derived  from  the  renal 
plexus  of  each  side.  This  consists  of  both  medullated  and  uon- 
meduUated  nerve-fibres,  the  former  of  varying  size,  and  of  ner\'e- 
cells.  Fibres  from  the  anterior  roots  of  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and 
thirteenth  dorsal  nerves  (in  the  dog)  pass  into  this  plexus.  They 
are  both  vaso-constrictor  and  vaso-dilatator  in  function.  The 
nerve-cells  on  the  course  of  the  constrictor  fibres  are  situated  in 
the  cceliac,  mesenteric,  and  renal  ganglia ;  the  cells  on  the  course 
of  the  dilatator  fibres  are  placed  in  the  solar  plexus  and  renal 
ganglia. 

These  nerves  are  thus  vaso-motor  in  function  ;  we  have  at 
present  no  knowledge  of  true  secretory  nerves  to  the  kidney ;  the 
amount  of  urine  varies  directly  with  the  blood-pressure  in  its 
capillaries. 

Increase  in  the  quantity  of  urine  is  caused  by  a  rise  of  intra- 
capillary  pressure.  This  may  be  produced  by  increasing  the 
general  blood-pressure ;  and  this  in  turn  may  be  produced  in  the 
following  ways : — 

(i.)  By  increase  in  the  force  or  frequency  of  the  heart  beat. 

(2.)  By  constriction  of  the  arterioles  of  areas  other  than  that 
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of  the  kidney,  as  in  cold  weather,  when  the  cutaneous  capillaries 
are  constricted.* 

(3.)  Bj  increase  in  the  total  contents  of  the  vascular  system, 
as  after  drinking  large  quantities  of  fluid. 
*  The   blood-pressure    in    the   renal   capillaries   may   also    be 

increased  locally  by  anything  which  leads  to  relaxation  of  the 
renal  arterioles. 

Decrease  in  the  quantity  of  urine  is  produced  by  the  opposites 
in  each  case. 

If  the  renal  nerves  are  divided,  the  renal  arterioles  are  relaxed, 
and  pressure  in  the  renal  capillaries  is  raised,  so  there  is  an 
increased  flow  of  urine.  This  is  accompanied  by  an  increase  in 
the  volume  of  the  kidney,  as  can  be  seen  by  the  oncometer. 

Stimulation  of  the  divided  nerves  produces  a  diminution  in 
the  amount  of  urine,  and  a  shrinkage  of  the  kidney  due  to  a 
constriction  of  its  blood-vessels,  f 

If  the  splanchnic  nerves  are  experimented  with  instead  of  the 
renal,  the  effects  are  not  so  marked,  as  these  nerves  have  a  wide 
distribution,  and  section  leads  to  vascular  dilatation  in  the  whole 
splanchnic  area ;  hence  the  increase  in  pressure  in  the  renal 
capillaries  is  not  so  noticeable. 

Puncture  of  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  vaso-motor  centre  (close  to  the  spot,  puncture  of 
which  produces  glycosuria)  leads  to  a  relaxation  of  the  renal 
arterioles  and  a  consequent  large  increase  of  urine  (polyuria). 

Section  of  the  spinal  cord  just  below  the  medulla  causes  a 
cessation  of  secretion  of  urine,  because  of  the  great  fall  of  general 
blood-pressure  which  occurs.  If  the  animal  is  kept  alive, 
however,  blood-pressure  goes  up  after  a  time,  owing  to  the  action 
of  subsidiary  vaso-motor  centres  in  the  cord.  When  this  has 
occurred  stimulation  of  the  peripheral  end  of  the  cut  spinal  cord 
again  causes  urinary  secretion  to  stop,  because  the  renal  artery 
(like  the  other  arteries  of  the  body)  is  so  constricted  that  the 
pressure  in  the  renal  capillaries  becomes  too  low  for  secretion  to 
occur. 

We  thus  see  that  the  amount  of  urine  varies  with  blood- 
pressure.  But  such  a  statement  does  not  give  the  whole  truth. 
Increase  of  blood-pressure  and  an  increased  amount  of  blood 
flowing  through  the  kidney  go  together  when  the  blood  is 
circulating  normally,  and  it  is  really  the  increase  in  the  amount  of 


*  The  reciprocal  action  between  skin  and  kidneys  will  be  discussed  more 
fully  in  the  chapter  on  the  skin. 

t'The  nerves  also  contain  vaso-dilatator  fibrfts,  which  are  excited  when  a 
low  rate  of  stimulation  is  used  (see  p.  309). 
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blood  which  cauBea  the  rise  in  the  amount  of  urine  secreted.  If 
the  blood-pressure  is  iocreased  without  allowing  the  blood  to  flow 
the  amount  of  urine  formed  is  not  raised.  This  can  be  done  by 
ligaturing  the  renal  vein  ;  the  blood-pressure  within  the  kidney 
theu  rises  enormously,  but  the  flow  of  urine  stops. 


tor  kidnoTB  at  diikRiit  oj 


Another  effect  of  ligaturing  the  blood-vessels  of  the  kidney 
must  be  here  mentioned.  If  the  vessels  are  teniporarily  ligatured, 
and  then  the  li^ture  is  released,  the  urine  which  is  then  formed 
is  for  a  time  albuminous.  This  is  because  the  temporary  autemia 
of  the  kidney  produced  by  the  ligature  has  lessened  the  vitality 


s.Sidnejiiii 


of  the  renal  epithelium  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  no  longer  able  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  albumin  from  the  blood. 

The  Oncometer  is  an  inatniment  constructed  on  plethysmo- 
graphic  principles,  by  means  of  which  the  volume  of  the  kidney 
is  roistered.  The  general  characters  of  this  instrument  are 
described  in  the  diagrams  on  pp.  310,  311.  The  special  form 
adapted  for  the  kidney  is  shown  in  iig.  426.     An  air  oncometer 
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connected  with  Marey's  tambour  gives  equally  good  or  even  better 
results. 

It  is  found  that  the  effect  on  the  volume  of  the  organ  of 
dividing  or  stimulating  nerves  corresponds  to  blood-pressure.  A 
rise  of  blood-pressure  in  the  renal  artery  is  produced  by  con- 
striction of  the  renal  arterioles ;  this  is  accompanied  by  a  fall  of 
pressure  in  the  renal  capillaries,  and  a  shrinkage  of  the  kidney. 
Increase  in  the  volume  of  the  kidney  is  produced  by  the  opposite 
circumstances. 

The  accompanying  tracing  (fig.  427)  shows  that  in  a  kidney 
curve  one  gets  a  rise  of  volume  due  to  each  heart  beat,  and  latter 
waves  which  accompany  respiration.  In  many  cases  larger  sweeping 
waves  (Traube-Hering  curves)  are  often  shown  as  well.  If  a 
kidney  curve  is  compared  with  a  tracing  of  arterial  pressure,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  rise  of  arterial  pressure  coincides  with  a  fall 
of  the  oncograph  lever  due  to  constriction  of  the  renal  vessels. 

Diuretics  are  drugs  which  produce  an  increased  flow  of  urine  ; 
they  act  in  various  ways,  some  by  increasing  the  general  blood- 
pressure,  others  by  acting  locally  upon  the  kidney  (increasing  its 
volume  as  measured  by  the  oncometer) ;  under  this  latter  head 
are  doubtless  to  be  included  some  also  which  act  on  the  renal 
epithelium  rather  than  on  the  blood-vessels. 

Activity  of  the  Benal  Epithelium. 

The  epithelium  of  the  convoluted  tubules  has  a  structure 
which  suggests  from  its  resemblance  to  other  forms  of  secreting 
epitheliums,  that  its  function  here  also  is  secreting.  This  is 
confirmed  by  the  manner  in  which  the  blood-vessels  break  up  into 
capillaries  around  these  tubules;  and  is  further  confirmed  by 
experiments. 

Heidcnhain  has  shown  that  if  a  substance  (sodium  sulph- 
indigotate),  which  ordinarily  produces  blue  urine,  is  injected 
into  the  blood  (after  section  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  which 
causes  lowering  of  the  blood-pressure  in  the  renal  glomeruli), 
when  the  kidney  is  examined,  the  cells  of  the  convoluted  tubules 
(and  of  these  alone)  are  stained  with  the  substance,  which  is  also 
found  in  the  lumen  of  the  tubules.  This  shows  that  the  pigment 
at  any  rate  is  eliminated  by  the  cells  of  the  convoluted  tubules, 
and  that  when  by  diminishing  the  blood-pressure,  the  filtration 
of  urine  is  stopped,  the  pigment  remains  in  the  convoluted  tubes, 
and  is  not,  as  would  be  under  ordinary  circumstances,  swept 
away  from  them  by  the  flushing  of  them  by  the  watery  part 
of  urine  derived  from  the  glomeruli.     It  therefore  is  probable 
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that  the  cells,  if  they  excrete  the  pigment,  excrete  urea  and  other 
substances  also. 

But  the  proof  is  not,  absolute,  for  the  pigment  is  a  foreign 
substance.  Urea  is  a  very  difficult  substance  to  trace  in  this 
way  because  it  does  not  leave  any  coloured  trail  behind  it.  In 
birds  the  place  of  urea  is  taken  by  uric  acid,  and  the  urates  can 
be  actually  traced,  because  they  are  deposited  as  crystals,  and 
can  be  seen  in  the  cells  and  convoluted  tubes  much  in  the  same 
way  as  Heidenhain's  blue  pigment. 

Other  experiments,  however,  have  been  undertaken  to  prove 
the  point  for  the  case  of  urea. 

If  the  part  of  the  cortex  of  the  kidney  which  contains  the 
glomeruli  is  removed,  urea  still  continues  to  be  formed.  This  is 
an  additional  proof  that  the  etcretion  is  performed  by  the  portions 
of  the  convoluted  tubules  that  remain. 

By  using  the  kidney  of  the  frog  or  newt,  which  has  two  distinct 
vascular  supplies,  one  from  the  renal  artery  to  the  glomeruli,  and 
the  other  from  the  renal-portal  vein  to  the  convoluted  tubes, 
Nussbaum  has  shown  that  certain  foreign  substances,  e.g,  peptones 
and  sugar,  when  injected  into  the  blood,  are  eliminated  by  the 
glomeruli,  and  so  are  not  got  rid  of  when  the  renal  arteries  are 
tied;  whereas  certain  other  substances,  e.g.  urea,  when  injected 
into  the  blood,  are  eliminated  by  the  convoluted  tubes,  even 
when  the  renal  arteries  have  been  tied.  These  experiments 
have,  however,  been  subjected  to  considerable  criticism,  and 
some  observers  have  failed  to  obtain  the  same  result  It  is 
a  subject  of  so  great  importance  that  it  demands  complete 
re-investigation. 

The  Work  done  by  the  Kidney. 

Recent  work  by  Starling,  Hamburger,  Dreser,  and  others  has 
shown  the  great  importance  a  proper  study  of  osmosis  in  the 
body  has  in  the  understanding  of  many  physiological  facts. 

The  subject  is  by  no  means  a  simple  one,  but  the  following 
account  of  its  bearing  on  urinary  secretion  (abstracted  from 
Starling)  will  not  lead  us  mto  anything  very  abstruse. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  urine  is  separated  from  the 
blood  by  a  process  which  is  not  the  simple  one  called  filtration. 
This  is  further  supported  by  the  fact  that  it  is  possible  to 
measure  the  work  of  the  kidney,  and  it  is  found  to  be  vastly 
greater  than  could  be  carried  out  by  the  intracapillary  blood- 
pressure.  The  following  facts  will  also  teach  us  that  reabsorption 
of  water  cannot,  as  Ludwig  held,  take  place  in  the  tubules. 
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The  measurement  of  the  work  done  by  the  kidney  depends 
upon  a  determination  of  the  respective  osmotic  pressures  of  the 
urine  and  blood  plasma. 

If  a  bladder  containing  strong  salt  solution  is  placed  in  a  vessel 
of  distilled  water,  water  passes  into  the  bladder  by  osmosis,  so  that 
the  bladder  is  swollen,  and  a  manometer  connected  with  its  interior 
will  show  a  rise  of  pressure  (osmotic  pressure).  But  the  total  rise 
of  pressure  cannot  be  measured  in  this  way  for  two  reasons  : 
(i)  because  the  salt  diffuses  out  as  the 
water  diffuses  in  ;  and  (2)  because  the  || 

membrane  of  the  bladder  leaks;  that 
is,  permits  of  filtration  when  the  pres- 
sure within  it  has  attained  a  certain 
height. 

It  is  therefore  necessary  to  use  a 
membrane  which  will  not  allow  salt  to 
pass  out  either  by  dialysis  or  filtration, 
though  it  will  let  the  water  pass  in. 
Such  membranes  are  called  semi- 
permeable membranes,  and  one  of  the 
best  of  these  is  ferrocyanide  of  copper. 
This  may  be  made  by  taking  a  cell  of 
porous  earthenware  and  washing  it  out 
first  with  copper  sulphate  and  then 
with  potassium  ferrocyanide.  An  in- 
soluble precipitate  of  copper  ferro- 
cyanide is  thus  deposited  in  the  pores 
of  the  earthenware. 

If  such  a  cell  is  arranged  as  in 
fig.  428,  and  filled  with  a  i  per  cent, 
solution  of  sodium  chloride,  water 
diffuses  in,  till  the  pressure  registered 
by  the  manometer  reaches  the  enormous 
height  of  5000  millim.  of  mercury. 
If  the  pressure  in  the  cell  is  in- 
creased beyond  this  artificially,  water 
will  be  pressed  through  the  semi-permeable  walls  of  the  cell  and 
the  solution  will  become  more  concentrated. 

In  other  words,  in  order  to  make  a  solution  of  sodium 
chloride  of  greater  concentration  than  i  per  cent.,  a  pressure 
greater  than  5000  mm.  of  mercury  must  be  employed.  The 
osmotic  pressure  exerted  by  a  2  per  cent,  solution  would  be  twice 
as  great. 

It  is,  moreover,  found  that  the  osmotic  pressures  of  various 
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Pig.  428.— A,  outer  veesel,  oon- 
tainingr  distilled  water;  B, 
inner  semi-permeable  vessel 
containing  i  per  cent,  salt 
solution ;  If.  mercurial 
manometer.  (After  Btar- 
ling.) 
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solutions  depend  merely  on  the  number  of  molecules  of  any  sub- 
stance present ;  the  nature  of  the  substance  makes  no  difference. 
The  osmotic  pressure  is,  in  fact,  equal  to  that  which  the  dissolved 
substance  would  exert  if  it  occupied  the  same  space  in  the  form 
of  a  gas.  The  osmotic  pressure,  however,  of  substances  like  sodium 
chloride  which  are  electrolytes,  is  double  what  one  would  expect ; 
this  is  because  each  molecule  in  solution  is  split  into  its  constituent 
ions,  sodium  and  chlorine. 

Hence,  if  the  osmotic  pressures  of  blood  plasma  and  urine  are 
determined,  the  work  done  by  the  kidney  cells  in  order  to  separate 
from  the  blood  plasma  a  fluid  with  the  osmotic  pressure  of  the 
urine,  can  be  estimated. 

We  may  take  some  examples  from  Dreser's  work.  He  took 
the  case  in  which  200  c.c.  of  urine  were  excreted  during  a  night; 
the  blood  plasma  in  this  case  had  an  osmotic  pressure  =  0*92 
per  cent,  solution ;  while  that  of  the  urine  was  =  4*0  per  cent, 
solution  of  sodium  chloride.  In  this  case  the  kidney  had  per- 
formed 37  kilogramme-metres  of  work.  In  another  case  of  more 
concentrated  urine  obtained  from  a  cat  previously  deprived  of 
water  for  three  days,  the  numbers  were  respectively  I'l  and  8*0. 
The  difference  was  equal  to  a  pressure  of  498  metres  of  water ; 
so  that  the  kidney  had  separated  urine  from  the  blood  against 
a  pressure  of  49,800  grammes  per  square  centimetre,  a  force 
about  six  times  greater  than  the  maximum  force  of  muscle. 

The  actual  method  of  estimating  ofimotic  pressure  is  not  by  means  of  a 
manometer  as  in  the  diagram,  but  by  certain  indirect  methods.  The  one 
usually  employed  depends  on  the  fact  that  the  freezing  point  of  a  solution 
of  any  substance  in  water  is  lower  than  that  of  water  ;  the  lowering  of  the 
freezing  point  is  proportional  to  the  molecular  concentration  of  the  dissolved 
substance,  and  that  as  we  have  seen  is  proportional  to  the  osmotic  pressure. 
The  gramme- molecule  is  the  number  of  grammes  corresponding  to  the 
molecular  weight.  Thus  the  gramme-molecular  weight  of  sodium  chloride 
is  58-37  grammes  (Na  =  23  ;  01  =  35-37),  and  of  grape  sugar  (CoHuOe)  179-58 
grammes.  When  a  gramme-molecule  of  any  substance  is  dissolved  in  a  litre 
of  water,  the  freezing  point  is  lowered  by  vSy"  C,  and  the  osmotic  pressure 
is  16,963  mm.  of  mercury.  P>om  this  we  can  calculate  the  osmotic  pressure 
of  any  solution  if  we  know  the  lowering  of  its  freezing  point. 

lowering  of  freezing  point       ,    _ 
Osmotic  pressure  = —g- x  16,963. 

For  example,  a  i  per  cent,  solution  of  sugar  would  freeze  at  —  0052'  C. 

•052  X  16,963 
Its  osmotic  pressure  is  therefore — g- =  472  mm.  of  mercury. 

The  osmotic  pressure  of  solutions  may  also  be  compared  by  observing  their 
effect  on  red  blood  corpuscles,  or  on  vegetable  cells  such  as  those  in  Trades- 
can  tia.  If  the  solution  is  hypertonic,  i.e.  has  a  greater  osmotic  pressure  than 
the  cell  contents,  the  protoplasm  shrinks,  and  loses  water,  or  if  red  corpuscles 
are  used,  they  become  crenated  ;  if  the  solution  is  hyputonu;,  i.e.  has  a  less 
osmotic  pressure  than  the  material  within  the  cell-wall^  no  shrinking  of  the 
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protoplasm  in  the  vegetable  cell  takes  place,  and  if  red  corpuscles  are  used 
they  swell  and  liberate  their  pigment.  Isotonic  solutions  produce  neither  of 
these  effects,  because  they  nave  the  same  molecular  concentration  and 
osmotic  pressure  as  the  material  within  the  cell- wall. 

Extirpation  of  the  Kidneys. 

Extirpation  of  one  Jddtiey  for  various  diseases  (stone,  &c.),  is  a 
by  no  means  uncommon  operation.  It  is  not  followed  by  any 
untoward  result.  The  remaining  kidney  enlarges  and  does  the 
work  previously  shared  between  the  two. 

Extirpation  of  both  kidneys  is  fatal ;  the  urea,  <&c.,  accumulate 
in  the  blood,  and  the  animal  dies  in  a  condition  of  deep  coma 
preceded  by  convulsions  (uraemia).     See  p.  552. 

Ligature  of  both  renal  arteries  practically  amounts  to  the  same 
thing  as  extirpation  of  the  kidneys,  and  leads  to  the  same  result. 
If  the  ligature  is  released  the  kidney  once  more  sets  to  work,  but 
the  urine  secreted  is  then  albuminous,  owing  to  the  epithelium 
having  been  impaired  by  being  deprived  for  a  time  of  its  normal 
blood  supply. 

Removal  of  one  kidney^  followed  o.t  a  later  period  by  removal 
of  a  half  or  two-thirds  of  the  other,  leads  in  dogs,  in  which  the 
operation  has  been  performed  by  Bradford,  to  a  surprising  result. 
After  the  second  operation  the  urine  is  increased  in  amount,  and 
the  quantity  of  urea  is  much  greater  than  normal.  This  comes 
from  a  disintegration  of  the  nitrogenous  tissues;  the  animal 
wastes  rapidly  and  dies  in  a  few  weeks.  It  is  thus  evident  that 
the  kidneys  play  an  important  part  in  nitrogenous  metabolism 
apart  from  merely  excreting  waste  substances.  The  exact 
explanation  has  still  to  be  found,  but  it  is  possible  that  the 
kidney,  like  the  pancreas  and  liver,  and  many  ductless  glands, 
forms  an  internal  secretion  (see  p.  493). 

The  Passage  of  Urine  into  the  Bladder. 

As  each  portion  of  urine  is  secreted  it  propels  that  which  is 
already  in  the  uriniferous  tubes  onwards  into  the  pelvis  of  the 
kidney.  Thence  through  the  ureter  the  urine  passes  into  the 
bladder,  into  which  its  rate  and  mode  of  entrance  has  been 
watched  in  cases  of  ectopia  vesicoe,  i,e,  of  such  fissures  in  the 
anterior  and  lower  part  of  the  walls  of  the  abdomen,  and  of  the 
front  wall  of  the  bladder,  as  expose  to  view  its  hinder  wall 
together  with  the  orifices  of  the  ureters.  The  urine  does  not 
enter  the  bladder  at  any  regular  rate,  nor  is  there  a  synchronism 
in  its  movement  through  the  two  ureters.  During  fasting,  two 
or  three  drops  enter  the  bladder  every  minute ;  each  drop  as  it 
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enters  first  raises  up  the  little  papilla  through  which  the  ureter 
opens,  and  then  passes  slowly  through  its  orifice,  which  at  once 
again  closes  like  a  sphincter.  In  the  recumbent  posture,  the 
urine  collects  for  a  little  time  in  the  ureters,  then  flows  gently, 
and,  if  the  body  is  raised,  runs  from  them  in  a  stream  till  they 
are  empty.  Its  flow  is  aided  by  the  peristaltic  contractions  of  the 
ureters,  and  is  increased  in  deep  inspiration,  or  by  straining,  and 
in  active  exercise,  and  in  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  after  a  meal. 
The  urine  is  prevented  from  regurgitation  into  the  ureters  by 
the  mode  in  which  these  pass  through  the  walls  of  the  bladder, 
namely,  by  their  lying  for  between  half  and  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  between  the  muscular  and  mucous  coats  before  they  turn 
rather  abruptly  forwards,  and  open  through  the  latter  into  the 
interior  of  the  bladder. 

MioturitioiL 

The  contraction  of  the  muscular  walls  of  the  bladder  may 
by  itself  expel  the  urine  with  little  t)r  no  help  from  other 
muscles.  In  so  far,  however,  as  it  is  a  voluntary  act,  it  is 
performed  by  means  of  the  abdominal  and  other  expiratory 
muscles,  which  in  their  contraction  press  on  the  abdominal 
viscera,  the  diaphragm  being  fixed,  and  cause  the  expulsion 
of  the  contents  of  those  whose  sphincter  muscles  are  at  the 
same  time  relaxed.  The  muscular  coat  of  the  bladder  co-operates, 
in  micturition,  by  reflex  involuntary  action,  with  the  abdominal 
muscles ;  and  the  act  is  completed  by  the  a^xelfrator  urinoR^ 
which,  as  its  name  implies,  quickens  the  stream,  and  expels  the 
last  drop  of  urine  from  the  urethra.  The  act,  so  far  as  it  is  not 
directed  by  volition,  is  under  the  control  of  a  nervous  cantre  in 
the  lumbar  spinal  cord,  through  which,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
similar  centre  for  defecation,  the  various  muscles  concerned 
are  harmonised  in  their  action.  It  is  well  known  that  the  act 
may  be  reflexly  induced,  e.g,  in  children  who  suffer  from  intestinal 
worms,  or  other  such  irritation.  Generally  the  afferent  impulse 
which  calls  into  action  the  desire  to  micturate  is  excited  by  over 
distension  of  the  bladder,  or  even  by  a  few  drops  of  urine  passing 
into  the  urethra.  The  impulse  passes  up  to  the  lumbar  centre 
and  produces  on  the  one  hand  inhibition  of  the  sphincter  and  on 
the  other  hand  'contraction  of  the  necessary  muscles  for  the 
expulsion  of  the  contents  of  the  bladder.  The  tonic  action  of 
the  lumbar  centre  can  also  be  inhibited  by  the  will. 

The  bladder  receives  nerves  from  two  sources: — (i)  from  the 
lower  dorsal  and  upper  lumbar  nei*ve8 ;  these  fibres  pass  to  the 
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sympathetic  chain,  from  here  to  the  inferior  mesenteric  gang- 
lion, and  ultimately  reach  the  bladder  by  the  hypogastric  nerves. 
Stimulation  of  these  nerves  causes  contraction  of  the  circular 
fibres  of  the  bladder,  including  the  sphincter;  (3)  froim  the 
second  and  third  sacral  nerves ;  these  run  to  the  bladder  by  the 
nervi  erigentes.  Stimulation  of  these  nerves  causes  relaxation 
of  the  sphincter  and  contraction  of  the  detrusor  urinse.  (ZeissL) 
Langley  and  Anderson  find  however  that  stimulation  of  both  sets 
of  nerves  causes  contraction  of  both  longitudinally  and  circularly 
arranged  muscle  bundles. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

THE  URINE. 


Quantity. — A  man  of  average  weight  and  height  passes  from 
1,400  to  1,600  cc,  or  about  50  oz.  daily.  This  contains  about 
50  grammes  (i^  oz.)  of  solids.  For  analytical  purposes  it  should 
be  collected  in  a  tall  glass  vessel  capable  of  holding  3,000  cc, 
which  should  have  a  smooth -edged  neck  accurately  covered  by  a 
ground-glass  plate  to  exclude  dust  and  prevent  evaporation.  The 
vessel,  moreover,  should  be  graduated  so  that  the  amount  may 
be  easily  road  off.  From  the  total  quantity  thus  collected  in  the 
twenty-four  hours,  samples  should  be  drawn  off  for  examination. 

Colour. — This  is  some  sh%de  of  yellow  which  varies  consider- 
ably in  health  with  the  concentration  of  the  urine.  It  is  due  to 
a  mixture  of  pigments ;  of  these  urobilin  is  the  one  of  which  we 
have  the  most  accurate  knowledge.  Urobilin  has  a  reddish  tint 
and  is  undoubtedly  derived  from  the  blood  pigment,  and,  like 
bile  pigment,  is  an  iron-free  derivative  of  haemoglobin.  The 
theory  usually  accepted  concerning  its  mode  of  origin  is  that  bile 
pigment  is  in  the  intestines  converted  into  stercobilin ;  that  most 
of  the  stercobilin  leaves  the  body  with  the  fseces ;  that  some  is 
reabsorbed  and  is  excreted  with  the  urine  as  urobilin.  Both 
stercobilin  and  urobilin  are  very  like  the  artificial  reduction  pro- 
duct of  bilirubin  called  hydrobilirubin  (see  p.  504).  Normal 
urine,  however,  contains  very  little  urobilin.  The  actual  body 
present  is  a  chromogen  or  mother  substance  called  urobilinogen, 
which  by  oxidation,  for  instance  standing  exposed  to  the  air,  is 
converted  into  the  pigment  proper.  In  certain  diseased  conditions 
the  amount  of  urobilin  is  considerably  increased. 

The  most  abundant  urinary  pigment  is  a  yellow  one,  named 
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urochrome.     It  shows  no  absorption  bands.     It  is  probably  an 
oxidation  product  of  urobilin.     (Riva,  A.  £.  Garrod.) 

Beaotion. — The  reaction  of  normal  urine  is  acid.  This  is  not 
due  to  free  acid,  as  the  uric  and  hippuric  acids  in  the  urine  are 
combined  as  urates  and  hippurates  respectively.  The  acidity  is 
due  to  acid  salts  of  which  acid  sodium  phosphate  is  the  most  impor- 
tant. Under  certain  circumstances  the  urine  becomes  less  acid 
and  even  alkaline ;  the  most  important  of  these  are  us  follows  : — 

1 .  During  digestion.  Here  there  is  a  formation  of  free  acid  in 
the  stomach,  and  a  corresponding  liberation  of  bases  in  the  blood, 
which,  passing  into  the  urine,  diminish  its  acidity,  or  even  render 
it  alkaline.  This  is  called  the  alkaline  tide  ;  the  opposite  condition, 
the  acid  tide,  occurs  after  a  fast — for  instance,  before  breakfast. 

2.  In  herbivorous  animals  and  vegetarians.  The  food  here 
contains  excess  of  alkaline  salts  of  acids  like  tartaric,  citric,  malic, 
kc.  These  acids  are  oxidised  into  carbonates,  which  passing  into 
the  urine  give  it  an  alkaline  reaction. 

Speoifio  Qravity. — This  should  be  taken  in  a  sample  of  the 
twenty-four  hours'  urine  with  a  urinometer. 

The  specific  gravity  varies  inversely  as  the  quantity  of  urine 
passed  under  normal  conditions  from  1015  to  1025.  A  specific 
gravity  below  i  o  i  o  should  excite  suspicion  of  hydruria  ;  one 
over  1030,  of  a  febrile  condition,  or  of  diabetes,  a  disease  in  which 
it  may  rise  to  1050.  The  specific  gravity  has,  however,  been 
known  to  sink  as  low  as  1002  (after  large  potations,  wrina  pottu), 
or  to  rise  as  high  as  1035  (after  great  sweating)  in  perfectly 
healthy  persons. 

Composition. — The  following  table  gives  the  average  amounts 
of  the  urinary  constituents  passed  by  a  man  in  the  twenty-four 
hours : — 

Total  quantity  of  urine        ....  1 500*00  grammes. 

Water 1440*00  „ 

Solids 6000  „ 

Urea 35*00  „ 

Uric  acid 0*75  „ 

Sodium  chloride 16*5 

Phosphoric  acid 3*5 

Sulphuric  acid 2*0 

Ammonia 0*65  „ 

Creatinine 0*9  „ 

Chlorine ii'o  „ 

Potassium 2*5 

Sodium 5*5 

Calcium 0*26  „ 

Magnesium 0*21  „ 

The  most  abundant  constituents  of  the  urine  are  water,  urea, 
and  sodium  chloride.     In  the  foregoing  table  one  must  not  be 


»> 


misled  by  seeiug  the  namea  of  the  acids  and  metah  separated. 
The  acids  aad  the  bases  are  combined  to  form  salts,  such  as 
uratea,  chlorides,  sulphates,  phosphates,  Jtc. 

Urea. 

TTrea,  or  Carbamide,  CO(NHj)»  is  isomeric  (that  ie,  has  the 
same  empirical,  but  Dot  the  same 
structural  formula)  njth  ammo- 
nium cyanate  (NH,)  CNO,  from 
which  it  was  first  prepared  syn- 
thetically by  Wohler  in  1828. 
Since  then  it  has  been  prepared 
synthetically  in  other  ways. 
Wohler'a  observation  derives  in- 
terest from  the  fact  that  this 
was  tbe  first  organic  substance 
which  was  prepared  synthetically 
by  chemists. 

When    crystallised    out    from 
the  urine  it  is  found  to  be  readily  Fig.  4^.-CiTBtaia<>rUreo. 

soluble  both  in  water  and  alcohol; 

it  has  a  saltish  taste,  and  is  ncutrJ  to  litmus  paper.  The  form 
of  its  crystals  is  sbowii  in  fig.  419. 

When  treated  with  nitric  acid,  nitrate  of  urea  (CONaH^.HNOg) 
is  formed  ;  this  crystallises  in  octuhcdra,  lozunge-ahapcd  tublets 


— CiTiUl*  at  UiH  nitnU. 


or  hexagons  (tig.  430).  When  treated  t^ith  oialic  acid,  flat  or 
prismatic  crystals  of  ui-cu  oxalate  (CON2H<.HjC'j,0|  +  }laO)  are 
formed  (fig.  431). 

These  crj'stals  may  be  readily  obtained  by  adding  excess  of  the 
respective  acids  to  urine  which  has  been  concentrated  to  a  third 
or  a  quarter  of  ita  bulk. 

I'nder  the  influence  of  an  organised  ferment,  the  tonila  or 
micrococuuB  iirete,  which  grows  readily  in  stale  urine,  urea 
takes  up    water,  and    is    converted    into   ammonium    carbonate 
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[CON2H4  +  2H2O  =  (NH4)aC08].  Hence  the  ammoniacal  odour  of 
putrid  urine. 

By  means  of  nitrous  acid,  urea  is  broken  up  into  carbonic  acid, 
water  and  nitrogen,  CON2H4+  2HN02  =  C02+3HaO+  2N2.  The 
evolution  of  gas  bubbles  which  takes  place  on  the  addition  of 
fuming  nitric  acid  may  be  used  as  a  test  for  urea. 

Hypobromite  of  soda  decomposes  urea  in  the  following 
way : — 

CON2H4   +   3NaBrO   =   COg  +   Nj   +    2H2O   +   3NaBr 

[Urea]  [Sodium         [Carbonic      [Nitrogen]    [Water]  [Sodium 

hypobromite]  acid]  bromide]. 

This  reaction  is  important,  for  on  it  one  of  the  readiest  methods 
for  estimating  urea  depends.  There  have  been  various  pieces  of 
apparatus  invented  for  rendering  the  analysis  easy ;  but  the  one 
described  below  is  the  best.  If  the  experiment  is  performed  as 
directed,  nitrogen  is  the  only  gas  that  comes  off,  the  carbonic 
acid  being  absorbed  by  excess  of  soda.  The  amount  of  nitrogen 
is  a  measure  of  the  amount  of  urea. 

Duprd's  apparatus  (fig.  433)  consists  of  a  bottle  (A)  united  to  a  measuring 
tube  by  indiarubber  tubing.  The  measuring  tube  (C)  is  placed  within  a 
cylinder  of  water  (D),  and  can  be  raised  ami  lowered  at  will.  Measure 
2Q  c.c.  of  alkaline  solution  of  sodium  hypobromite  (made  by  mixing  2  c.c. 
of  bromine  with  23  c.c.  of  a  40  per  cent,  solution  of  caustic  soda)  into  the 
bottle  A.  Measure  5  c.c.  of  urine  into  a  small  tube  (B).  and  lower  it  care- 
fully, 80  that  no  urine  spills,  into  the  bottle.  Close  the  bottle  securely  with 
a  stopper  perforated  by  a  glass  tube  ;  this  glass  tube  (the  bulb  blown  on  this 
tube  prevents  froth  from  passing  into  the  rest  of  the  apparatus)  is  connected 
to  the  measuring  tube  by  indiarubber  tubing  and  a  T-piece.  The  third  limb 
of  the  T-piece  is  closed  by  a  piece  of  indiarubber  tubing  and  a  pinch-cock, 
seen  at  the  top  of  the  figure.  Open  the  pinch-cock  and  lower  the  measuring 
tube  until  the  surface  of  the  water  with  which  the  outer  cylinder  is  filled  is 
at  the  zero  point  of  the  graduation.  Close  the  pinch-cock,  and  raise  the 
measuring  tube  to  ascertain  if  the  apparatus  is  air-tight.  Then  lower  it 
again.  Tilt  the  bottle  A  so  as  to  upset  the  urine,  and  shake  well  for  a  minute 
or  so.  Dui  ing  this  time  there  is  an  evolution  of  gas.  Then  immerse  the  bottle 
in  a  large  beaker  containing  water  of  the  same  temperature  as  that  in  the 
cylinder.  After  two  or  three  minutes  raise  the  measuring  tube  until  the 
surfaces  of  the  water  inside  and  outside  it  are  at  the  same  level.  Read  off 
the  amount  of  gas  (nitrogen)  evolved.  35*4  c.c.  of  nitrogen  are  yielded  by 
o*i  gramme  of  urea.  From  this  the  quantity  of  urea  in  the  5  c.c.  of  urine  and 
the  percentage  of  urea  can'  be  calculated.  If  the  total  urea  parsed  in  the 
twentv-four  hours  is  to  be  ascertained,  the  twentv-four  hours'  urine  must  be 
carefully  mcasuretl  and  thoroughly  mixed.  A  sample  is  then  taken  from 
the  total  for  analysis ;  and  then,  by  a  simple  sum  in  proportion,  the  total 
amount  of  urea  is  ascertained.  Sometimes  the  measuring  tubes  supplied  with 
this  apparatus  are  graduated  in  divisions  corresponding  to  percentages  of  urea. 

Another  method  (Liebig's)  of  estimating  urea  in  urine  is  the  following  : — 
Take  40  c.c.  of  urine  :  add  to  this  20  c.c.  of  baryta  ruixturc  (two  volumes  of 
barium  hydrate  and  one  of  barium  nitrate,  both  saturated  in  the  cold).  Filter 
off  the  precipitate  of  barium  phosphate  and  sulphate  which  is  formeti.  Take 
15  C.C.  of  the  filtrate  (this  corresponds  to  10  c.c.  of  urine)  in  a  beaker.    Run 
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into  it  from  a  burette  ttandud  mercuric  nitnte  solution  ot  BOob  t,  BtiengUi 
that  I  c.c.  eiactl;  precipitates  oui  gramme  of  urea  as  a  compound  with  the 
fonnula  (CON,H(>,Hg{NO,)^HgO)i.    The  solution  is  run  in  until  the  preci- 
pitate ceases  to  form,  and  free  mercuric  nitrate  is  preeeut  id  the  mixture ; 
this  can  be  detected  by  the  yellow  colour  a  drop  of  the  mixture  gives  with 
a  drop  of  saturated  solution  of  sodium  carbonate  on  a  irhite  slab.  The  amount 
used  from  the  burette  can  be  read   off,  and 
the  percentage  of  urea  calculated.     In  another 
Bpecimen   of    the  same   urine,   the    chlorides 
are   (hen   estimated,  and   i   gramme   of  urea 
subtracted   for  cvcrj-   r3    gramme   of   sodium 
chloride  formed. 

The  hypobromitc  and  Liebig'a  method  giTe 
practically  identical  results  ;  the  former  iis  the 
easier  to  perform  and  the  results  are  sufficiently 
itccurete  for  ordinary  purposes. 

A  more  accurate  dele rminat ion  can  be  best 
made  by  the  method  introduced  by  Miirner  and 
Sjiiqnist.  The  following  reagents,  kc,  are 
wanted  : — (i.)  A  antnrated  solution  of  barium 
chloride  containing  5  per  cent,  of  tiarium 
hy<lrate ;  (ii.)  A  mixture  of  alcohol  an<l  elhcr 
in  the  proportion  1:1:  (iii.)  The  apparatus, 
kc.  necessary  for  carrying  out  Kjeldahl's 
method  of  estimating  nitrogen.  5  c.c.  of  nrinc 
arc  mixed  wilh  5  c.c.  of  the  barium  mixture, 
and  100  c.c.  of  the  ether-alcohol  mixture. 
By  this  means  all  nitrogenous  euhstances  ex- 
cept urea  are  preciuitnleil.  Twenty-four  bouts 
later  this  is  filtered  off,  and  the  precipitate  is 
washed  with  50  c.c.  of  the  ether-alcohol  mii- 
Inre.  The  washings  are  added  to  the  filtrate, 
and  a  little  magnctiia  iii  added  to  drirc  off 
ammonia.  The  fluid  is  then  evaporated  duwti 
at  55°  ('.  until  lis  volume  is  about  to  c.c,  and 
the  nitrogeu  in  this  estimated  by  Kjeldahl's 
method.  The  nitrogen  found  is  mulllplieil 
by  Z143,  anrl  the  result  is  the  amount  of  the 

Kjeldahl's   method   of  estimating  nitrogen 

consists  iu  boiling  the  material  under  investiga- 
tion wilh  strong  sulphuric  acid.  The  nitrogen 
prejient  is  by  thU  means  convcrteii  Into 
ammonia.  Excess  of  soda  is  then  added,  and 
the  ammonia  distilled  over  into  a  known 
volume  of  standard  acid.  The  amount  of 
diminution  of  acidity  in  the  standaid  enables 
one  to  calculate  the  amount  of  ammonia,  and  thence  the  amount  of 
nitrogen. 

The  quantity  of  urea  is  aoraewliat  variable,  the  chief  cause 
of  variation  being  the  amount  of  proteid  food  ingested.  In  a 
man  in  a  Btat«  of  equilibrium  the  quantity  of  urea  accreted  daily 
is  about  33  to  35  grammes  (500  grains).  The  normal  percentage  in 
human  urine  is  1  per  cent.  ;  but  this  also  variea,  becaiiBe  the  con- 
centration of  the  urine  varies  considerably  in  health.  In  dogs  it 
may  be    10  per  cent.     The  excretion  of  urea  is  usually  at    a 
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maximum  three  hours  after  a  meal,  especially  after  a  meal  rich  in 
proteids.  The  urea  does  not  come,  however,  direct  from  the  food  ; 
the  food  must  be  first  assimilated,  and  become  part  of  the  body, 
before  it  can  break  down  to  form  urea.  An  exception  to  this  rule 
is  to  be  found  in  the  case  of  the  amido-acids,  especially  leucine 
and  arginine  (see  p.  488),  which  are  formed  in  the  intestinal  canal 
from  proteids  during  digestion.  These  substances  are  carried  to 
the  liver,  and  there  converted  into  urea ;  but  only  a  very  small 
fraction  of  the  urea  in  the  urine  is  formed  in  this  way.  Food 
increases  the  elimination  of  urea  because  it  stimulates  the  tissues 
to  increased  activity ;  their  waste  nitrogenous  products  are  con- 
verted into  urea,  which,  passing  into  the  blood,  is  directly  excreted 
by  the  kidneys.  The  greater  the  amount  of  proteid  food  given, 
the  more  waste  products  do  the  tissues  discharge  from  their 
protoplasm,  in  order  to  make  room  for  the  new  proteid  which  is 
built  into  its  substance. 

Muscular  exercise  has  little  immediate  effect  on  the  amount  of 
urea  discharged.  In  very  intense  muscular  work  there  is  a  slight 
immediate  increase  of  urea,  but  this  is  quite  insignificant  when 
compared  to  the  increase  of  work.  This  is  strikingly  different 
from  what  occurs  in  the  case  of  carbonic  acid ;  the  more  the 
muscles  work,  the  more  carbonic  acid  do  they  send  into  the 
venous  blood,  which  is  rapidly  discharged  by  the  expired  air. 
Recent  careful  research  has,  however,  shown  that  an  increase  of 
nitrogenoiis  waste  does  occur  on  muscular  exertion,  but  appears 
as  urea  in  the  urine  to  only  a  slight  extent  on  the  day  of  the 
work ;  the  major  part  is  excreted  during  the  next  day. 

Where  is  Urea  formed  P — The  older  authors  considered 
that  it  was  formed  in  the  kidneys,  just  as  they  also  erroneously 
thought  that  carbonic  acid  was  formed  in  the  lungs.  Prevost 
and  Dumas  were  the  first  to  show  that  after  complete  extirpation 
of  the  kidneys  the  formation  of  urea  goes  on,  and  that  it  accu- 
mulates in  the  blood  and  tissues.  Similarly,  in  those  cases  of 
disease  in  which  the  kidneys  cease  work,  urea  is  still  formed  and 
accumulates.  This  condition  is  called  urcemia  (or  urea  in  the 
blood),  and  unless  the  urea  be  discharged  from  the  body  the 
patient  dies.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  it  is  not  urea 
but  some  antecedent  of  urea  that  acts  most  poisonously,  and  is 
the  cause  of  death. 

Where,  then,  is  the  seat  of  urea  formation]  Nitrogenous 
waste  occurs  in  all  the  living  tissues,  and  the  principal  final 
result  of  this  proteid  metabolism  is  urea.  It  may  not  be  that 
the  formation  of  urea  is  perfected  in  each  tissue,  for  if  we  look  to 
the  most  abundant  tissue,  the  muscular  tissue,  urea  is  absent,  or 
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nearly  so.  Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  chief  place  from 
which  urea  ultimately  comes  is  the  muscular  tissue.  Some  inter- 
mediate step  occurs  in  the  muscles ;  the  final  steps  occur  elsewhere. 

In  muscles  we  find  a  substance  called  creatine  in  fairly  large 
quantities.  If  creatine  is  injected  into  the  blood  it  is  discharged 
as  creatinine.  But  there  is  very  little  creatinine  in  normal 
urine  ;  what  little  there  is  can  be  nearly  all  accounted  for  by  the 
creatine  in  the  food  ;  the  muscular  creatine  is  discharged  as  urea ; 
moreover,  urea  can  be  artificially  obtained  from  creatine  in  the 
laboratory. 

Similarly,  other  cellular  organs,  spleen,  lymphatic  glands, 
secreting  glands,  participate  in  the  formation  of  urea ;  but  the 
most  important  appears  to  be  the  liver :  this  is  the  organ  where 
the  final  changes  take  place.  The  urea  is  then  carried  by  the 
blood  to  the  kidney,  and  is  there  excreted. 

The  facts  of  experiment  and  of  pathology  point  very  strongly 
in  support  of  the  theory  that  urea  is  formed  in  the  liver.  The 
principal  are  the  following : — 

1.  After  removal  of  the  liver  in  such  animals  as  frogs,  urea 
formation  almost  ceases,  and  ammonia  is  found  in  the  urine 
instead. 

2.  In  mammals,  the  extirpation  of  the  liver  is  such  a  severe 
operation  that  the  animals  do  not  live.  But  the  liver  of 
mammals  can  be  very  largely  thrown  out  of  gear  by  connecting 
the  portal  vein  directly  to  the  inferior  vena  cava  (Eck's  fistula). 
This  experiment  has  been  done  successfully  in  dogs ;  the  amount 
of  urea  in  the  urine  is  lessened,  and  its  place  is  taken  by 
ammonia. 

3.  When  degenerative  changes  occur  in  the  liver,  as  in 
cirrhosis  of  that  organ,  the  urea  formed  is  much  lessened,  and 
its  place  is  taken  by  ammonia.  In  acute  yelhw  atrophy  urea  is 
almost  absent  in  the  urine,  and,  again,  there  is  considerable 
increase  in  the  ammonia.  In  this  disease  leucine  and  tyrosine 
are  also  found  in  the  urine ;  undue  stress  should  not  be  laid  upon 
this  latter  fact,  for  the  leucine  and  tyrosine  doubtless  originate 
in  the  intestine,  and,  escaping  further  decomposition  in  the 
degenerated  liver,  pass  as  such  into  the  urine. 

We  have  to  consider  next  the  intermediate  stages  between 
proteid  and  urea.  A  few  years  ago  Drechsel  succeeded  in  arti- 
ficially producing  urea  from  casein.  More  recent  work  has  shown 
that  this  is  true  for  other  proteids  also.  If  a  proteid  is  decom- 
posed by  hydrochloric  acid,  a  little  stannous  chloride  being  added 
to  prevent  oxidation,  a  uimiber  of  products  are  obtained,  such  as 
ammonium  salts,  leucine,  tyrosine,  aspartio,  and  glutaminic  acids. 
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This  was  known  before,  so  the  chief  interest  centres  round  two 
new  substances,  precipitable  by  phosphotungstic  acid.  One  of 
these  is  called  lysine  (CeHi4Ns08,  probably  di-amido-caproic 
acid) ;  the  other  was  first  called  lysatinine,  Hedin  then  showed 
that  lysatinine  is  a  mixture  of  lysine  with  another  base  called 
arginine  (CeHi4N40s) ;  it  is  from  the  arginine  that  the  urea  comes 
in  the  experiment  to  be  next  described.  Arguing  from  some 
resemblances  between  this  substance  and  creatinine,  Drechsel 
expected  to  be  able  to  obtain  urea  from  it,  and  his  expectation 
was  confirmed  by  experiment.  He  took  a  silver  compound  of 
the  base,  boiled  it  with  barium  carbonate,  and  after  twenty-five 
minutes'  boiling  obtained  urea. 

It  is,  however,  extremely  doubtful  whether  the  chemical  decom- 
positions produced  in  laboratory  experiments  on  proteids  are 
comparable  to  those  occurring  in  the  body.  Many  physiologists 
consider  that  the  amido-acids  are  intermediate  stages  in  the  meta- 
bolic processes  that  lead  to  the  formation  of  urea  from  proteids. 
We  have  already  alluded  to  this  question  in  relation  to  the  creatine 
of  muscle,  and  M'e  are  confronted  with  the  difficulty  that  injection 
of  creatine  into  the  blood  leads  to  an  increase  not  of  urea,  but  of 
creatinine  in  the  urine.  If  creatine  is  an  intermediate  step,  it  must 
undergo  some  further  change  before  it  leaves  the  muscle.  Other 
amido-acids,  such  as  glycocine  (amido-acetic  acid),  leucine  (amido- 
caproic  acid)  and  arginine  are  probably  to  be  included  in  the 
same  category ;  there 'is,  however,  no  evidence  that  tyrosine  acts 
in  this  way.  The  facts  upon  which  such  a  theory  depends  are 
(i)  that  the  introduction  of  glycocine  or  leucine  into  the  bowel, 
or  into  the  circulation,  leads  to  an  increase  of  urea  in  the  urine ; 
and  (2)  that  amido-acids  appear  in  the  urine  of  patients  suffering 
from  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver.  Then,  again,  it  is  per- 
fectly true  that,  in  the  laboratory,  urea  can  be  obtained  from 
creatine,  and  also  from  uric  acid,  but  such  experiments  do  not 
prove  that  creatine  or  uric  acid  are  normally  intermediate  pro- 
ducts of  urea  formation  in  the  body.  Still,  if  we  admit  for  the 
sake  of  argument  that  amido-acids  are  normally  intermediate 
stages  in  proteid  metabolism,  and  glance  at  their  formulae — 

Glycocine,  C2H5NO2, 
Leucine,     C6H13NO2, 
("reatine,    C^HgNgOg, 

— we  see  that  the  carbon  atoms  are  more  numerous  than  the 
nitrogen  atoms.  In  urea,  CON2H4,  the  reverse  is  the  case.  The 
amido-acids  must  therefore  be  split  into  simpler  compounds, 
which   unite  with   one  another  to  form  urea.      Urea  formation 
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is  thus,  in  part,  synthetic.  There  have  been  various  theories 
advanced  as  to  what  these  simpler  compounds  are.  Some  have 
considered  that  cyanate,  others  that  carbamate,  and  others  still 
that  carbonate  of  ammonium  is  formed.  Schroder's  work,  which 
has  been  confirmed  by  subsequent  investigators,  proves  that 
ammonium  carbonate  is  one  of  the  urea  precursors,  if  not  the 
principal  one.  The  equation  which  represents  the  reaction  is 
as  follows: — 

(NH4)2C08  -  2H2O  =  C0NaH4 

[Ammaninm         [Water]  [Urea], 

carbonate] 

Schroder's  principal  experiment  was  this  :  a  mixture  of  blood  and 
ammonium  carbonate  was  injected  into  the  liver  by  the  portal 
vein  ;  the  blood  leaving  the  liver  by  the  hepatic  vein  was  found 
to  contain  urea  in  great  abundance.  This  does  not  occur  when 
the  same  experiment  is  performed  with  any  other  organ  of  the  body, 
so  that  Schroder's  experiments  also  jjrove  the  great  importance 
of  the  liver  in  urea  formation. 

There  is,  however,  no  necessity  to  suppose  that  the  formation 
of  amido-acids  is  a  necessary  preliminary  to  urea  formation.  The 
conversion  of  the  leucine  and  arginine  formed  in  the  intestine 
into  ammonium  salts  and  then  into  urea  does  certainly  occur,  but 
this  only  accounts  for  qtiite  an  insignificant  fraction  of  the  urea 
in  the  urine.  If  this  also  occurs  in  tissue  metabolism,  w^e  ought 
to  find  considerable  quantities  of  leucine,  glycocine,  creatine, 
arginine,  and  such  substances  in  the  blood,  leaving  the  various 
tissues  and  entering  the  liver  ;  but  we  do  not.  We  do,  however, 
constantly  find  ammonia  which,  after  passing  into  the  blood  or 
lymph,  has  united  with  carbonic  acid  to  form  either  carbonate 
or  carbamate  of  ammonium.  It  is  quite  probable  that  the  nitro- 
genous waste  that  leaves  the  muscles  and  other  tissues  is  split  off 
from  them  as  ammonia,  and  not  in  the  shape  of  large  molecules 
of  amido-acid,  which  are  subsequently  converted  into  ammonia. 
The  experiments  outside  the  body  which  most  closely  imitate 
those  occurring  within  the  body  arc  those  of  Drechsel,  in  which 
he  passed  strong  alternating  currents  through  solutions  of 
proteid-like  materials.  Such  alternating  currents  are  certainly 
absent  in  the  body,  but  their  effect,  which  is  a  rapidly  changing 
series  of  small  oxidations  and  reductions,  are  analogous  to  meta- 
bolic processes ;  imder  such  circumstances  the  carbon  atoms  are 
burnt  off  as  carbon  dioxide,  and  the  nitrogen  is  split  off  in  the 
form  of  ammonia ;  by  the  union  of  these  two  substances  ammonium 
carbonate  is  formed. 

The   following    structural   formulse   exhibit    the   relationship 
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between  ammonium  carbonate,  ammoniimi  carbamate  and  urea 
The  loss  of  one  molecule  of  water  from  ammonium  carbonate 
produces  ammonium  carbamate ;  the  loss  of  a  second  molecule  of 
water  produces  urea — 


[Ammoaium  carbonate] 


[Ammonium  carbamate] 


[Urea  or  carbamide] . 


Urio  Acid. 

Uric  Acid  (C5N4H4O3)  is  in  mammals,  the  medium  by  which 
aveiy  small  quantity  of  nitrogien  is  excreted  from  the  body.  It 
is,  however,  in  birds  and  reptiles  the  principal  nitrogenous  con- 
stituent of  their  urine.  ,It  is  not 
present  in  the  free  state,  but  is 
combined  with  bases  to  form 
urates. 

It  may  be  obtained  from  human 
urine  by  adding  5  c.c.  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  to  100  cc.  of  the 
urine,  and  allowing  the  mixture  to 
stand  for  twelve  to  twenty-four 
hours.  The  crystals  which  form 
are  deeply  tinged  with  urinary 
pigment,  and  though  by  repeated 
solution  in  caustic  soda  or  potash, 
and  precipitation  by  hydrochloric 
acid,  they  may  be  obtained  fairly 
free  from  pigment,  pure  uric  acid  is  more  readily  obtained  from 
the  solid  urine  of  a  serpent  or  bird,  which  consists  principally 
of  the  acid  ammonium  urate.  This  is  dissolved  in  soda,  and 
then  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  produces  as  before  the 
crystallisation  of  uric  acid  from  the  solution. 

The  pure  acid  crystallises  in  colourless  rectangular  plates  or 
prisms.  In  striking  contrast  to  urea  it  is  a  most  insoluble  sub- 
stance, requiring  for  its  solution  1,900  parts  of  hot  and  15,000 
parts  of  cold  water.  The  forms  which  uric  acid  assumes  when 
precipitated  from  human  urine,  either  by  the  addition  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  or  in  certain  pathological  processes,  are  very  various, 
the  most  frequent  being  the  whetstone  shape;  there  are  also 
bundles  of  crystals  resembling  sheaves,  barrels,  and  dumb-bells 
(see  fig.  433). 

The  murexide  test  is  the  principal  test  for  uric  acid.  The  test 
has  received  the  name  on  account  of  the  resemblance  of  the  colour 
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to  the  purple  of  the  ancients,  which  was  obtained  from  certain 
snails  of  the  genus  Murex,  It  is  performed  as  follows  :  place  a  little 
uric  acid  or  a  urate  in  a  capsule ;  add  a  little  dilute  nitric  acid 
and  evaporate  to  dryness.  A  yellowish-red  residue  is  left.  Add 
a  little  ammonia  carefully,  and  the  residue  turns  violet ;  this  is 
due  to  the  formation  of  purpurate  of  ammonia.  On  the  addition 
of  potash  the  colour  becomes  bluer. 

Another  reaction  that  uric  acid  undergoes  (though  it  is  not 
applicable  as  a  test)  is,  that  on  treatment  with  certain  oxidising 
reagents  urea  and  oxalic  acid  can  be  obtained  from  it.  Alloxan 
(C4H2NSO4)  or  allantoin  (C4HSN4O8)  are  intermediate  products. 
It  is,  however,  doubtful  whether  a  similar  oxidation  occurs  in  the 
normal  metabolic  processes  of  the  body. 

Uric  acid  is  dibasic,  and  thus  there  are  two  classes  of  urates — 
the  normal  urates  and  the  acid  urates.  A  normal  urate  is  one  in 
which  two  atoms  of  the  hydrogen  are  replaced  by  two  of  a  monad 
metal  like  sodium ;  an  acid  urate  is  one  in  which  only  one  atom 
of  hydrogen  is  thus  replaced.     The  formulee  would  be— 

05114X408= uric  acid. 
C5H8NaN408=acid  sodium  urate. 
C5H2Na9N408= normal  sodium  urate. 

The  acid  sodium  urat«  is  the  chief  constituent  of  the  pinkish 
deposit  of  urates,  which  often  occurs  in  urine,  and  is  called  the 
lateritious  deposit 

The  quantity  of  uric  acid  excreted  by  an  adult  varies  from  7  to 
10  grains  (0*5  to  075  gramme)  daily. 

The  best  method  for  determining  the  quantity  of  uric  acid  in 
the  urine  is  that  of  Hopkins.  Ammonium  chloride  in  crystals  is 
added  to  the  urine  until  no  more  will  dissolve.  This  saturation 
completely  precipitates  all  the  uric  acid  in  the  form  of  ammo- 
nium urate.  After  standing  for  two  hours  the  precipitate  is 
collected  on  a  filter,  washed  with  saturated  solution  of  ammonium 
chloride,  and  then  dissolved  in  weak  alkali.  From  this  solution 
the  uric  acid  is  precipitated  by  neutralising  with  hydrochloric 
acid.  The  precipitate  of  uric  acid  is  collected  on  a  weighed  filter, 
dried,  and  weighed  ;  or  the  crystals  may  be  dissolved  in  sodium 
carbonate  solution,  and  titrated  with  standard  solution  of  potas- 
sium permanganate,  until  a  diffused  pink  flush  appears  throughout 

the  solution. 

Origin  of  Uric  AoicL — Uric  acid  is  not  made  by  the  kidneys. 
When  the  kidneys  are  removed  uric  acid  continues  to  be  formed 
and  accumulates  in  the  organs,  especially  in  the  liver  and  spleen. 
The  liver  has  been  removed  from  birds,  and  uric  acid   is    tlien 
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hardly  formed  at  all,  its  place  being  taken  by  ammonia  and  lactic 
acid.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  ammonia  and  lactic  acid  are 
normally  synthesised  in  the  liver  to  form  uric  acid. 

The  chief  conditions  which  lead  to  an  increase  of  uric  acid  are  : — 

1.  Increase  of  meat  diet  and  diminution  of  oxidation  processes, 
such  as  occur  in  people  with  sedentary  habits. 

2.  Pathological  conditions  allied  to  gout. 

3.  Increase  of  white  corpuscles  in  the  blood,  especially  in  the 
disease  known  as  leucocythmmia.  This  latter  fact  is  of  great 
interest,  as  leucocytes  contain  large  quantities  of  nuclein.  Nuclein 
yields  nitrogenous  (purine)  bases  (adenine,  hypoxanthine,  kc.\ 
which  are  closely  related  to  uric  acid. 

The  cloec  relationship  of  the  pnrine  bases  to  uric  acid  has  been  clearly 
demonstrated  by  the  work  of  £mil  Fischer,  for  they  are  all  derivatives  of  the 
substance  called  purine.  The  names  and  formulae  of  these  substances  are  as 
follows : — 

Purine C6H4N4 

/  Hypoxanthine  (monoxy-purine)  .    .    C5H4N4O 

Purine  bases  J  ^^^^^^^'^^  (^^^*y'P""°®)         ....    C5H4N408 
I  Adenine  (amino-purine) CaH4N4.NH 

iGuanine  (am.ino-oxy  purine)    ....    C5H4N4O.NH 

Uric  acid  (trioxy-purine) C6H4N4O8 

LeaTing  aside  other  possible  ways  in  which  uric  acid  is  undoubtedly  formed 
in  the  organism,  we  have  here  a  way  in  which  uric  acid  may  arise  by  oxida- 
tion from  the  nuclein  bases  and  thus  ultimately  from  the  nuclei  of  cells. 
Certain  forms  of  diet  increase  uric  acid  formation  by  leading  to  an  increase 
of  leucocytes  and  consequently  increase  in  the  metabolism  of  their  nuclei ; 
some  investigators  think,  however,  that  the  increase  is  chiefly  due  to  nuclein 
in  the  food.    The  question  is  not  yet  settled. 


Hippuric  Aoid. 

Hippuric  Aoid  (CgHgNOg),  combined  with  bases  to  form 
hippurates,  is  present  in  small  quantities  in  human  urine,  but  in 
large  quantities  in  the  urine  of  herbivora.  This  is  due  to  the 
food  of  herbivora  containing  substances  belonging  to  the  aromatic 
group — the  benzoic  acid  series.  If  benzoic  acid  is  given  to  a 
man,  it  unites  with  glycocine  with  the  elimination  of  a  molecule 
of  water,  and  is  excreted  as  hippuric  acid — 

CH2.NH2     CHaNH.CO.CeHg 
C6H5.COOH+  ==;  -fHaO 

COOH         COOH 

[Benzoic  add]  [Glycocine]  [Hippuric  acid]  [Water]. 

This  is  a  well-marked  instance  of  synthesis  carried  out  in  the 
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animal  body,  and  experimental  investigation  shows   that  it  is 

accomplished  by  the  living  cells  of  the  kidney  itself ;  for  if  a 

mixture  of  glycocine,  benzoic  acid, 

and  blood  is  injected  through  the 

kidney  (or  mixed  with  a  minced 

kidney   just  removed    from  the 

body  of  an  animal),  their  place 

is  found  to  have  been  taken  by 

hippuric  acid. 


Fig.  434.— Cryvtalfl  of  hippurio  add. 


Creatinine. 

The  oreatinine  in  the  urine 
is  nearly  all  derived  from  the 
creatine  contained  in  the  meat 
of  the  food.  There  is,  however,  a 
small  amount  in  the  urine  even 
during  starvation :  this  possibly  represents  a  small  percentage 
of  creatine  from  the  muscles. 

The  formation  of  creatinine  from  creatine  is  represented  in  the 
following  equation :  — 

C4H9N80a  -  H2O  =  C4H7N9O 

[Creatine]         [Water]        [Creatinine]. 

Creatine  and  creatinine  are  of  considerable  chemical  interest, 
because  urea  can  be  obtained  from  them  as  one  of  their  decom- 
position products  in  the  laboratory ;  the  equation  which  represents 
the  formation  of  urea  from  creatine  is  as  follows : — 

C4H9N8O2  +  H2O  =  C0NaH4  +  C8H7NOa 

[Creatine]        [Water]         [Urea]  [Saroosine]. 

The  second  substance  formed  is  sarcosine.  Sarcosine  is  methyl- 
glycocine — that  is,  amido-acetic  acid  in  which  one  H  is  replaced 
by  methyl  (CH9) 

It  is,  however,  doubtful  whether  decompositions  of  this  kind 
occur  in  the  body. 

Creatinine  with  zinc  chloride  gives  a  characteristic  crystalline 
precipitate  (groups  of  fine  needles)  with  composition 

C4H7N80.ZnCl2. 

According  to  the  recent  researches  of  G.  S.  Johnson,  urinary 
creatinine,  though  isomeric  with  the  creatinine  obtained  arti- 
ficially from  the  creatine  of  flesh,  differs  from   it   in   some  of 
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its  properties,  such  as  reducing  power,  solubility,  and  character 
of  its  gold  ssltB.  The  reducing  action  of  urinary  creatinine  has 
led  to  aosne  oosfaion,  for  some  physiologists  have  supposed  that 
the  reducing  action  on  Fehling's  solution  and  picric  acid  of  normal 
urine  is  due  to  sugar,  whereas  it  is  really  chiefly  due  to  creatinine. 
The  readiest  way  of  separating  creatinine  from  urine  is  the 
following  : — To  the  urine  a  twentieth  of  its  volume  of  a  saturated 
solution  of  sodium  acetate  is  added,  and  then  one-fourth  of  its 
volume  of  a  saturated  solution  of  mercuric  chloride :  this  pro- 
duces an  immediate  abundant  precipitate  of  urates,  sulphates, 
and  phosphates,  which  is  removed  by  filtration ;  the  filtrate  is 
then  allowed  to  stand  for  twenty-four  hours,  when  the  precipitation 
of  a  mercury  salt  of  creatinine  (C4H5HgN80HCl)4(HgCl9)8+  2H2O 
occurs  in  the  form  of  minute  spheres,  quite  typical  on  microscopic 
examination.  This  compound  lends  itself  very  well  to  quantita- 
tive analysis.  It  may  be  collected,  dried,  and  weighed,  and 
one-fifth  of  the  weight  found  is  creatinine.  Creatinine  may  be 
obtained  from  it  by  suspending  it  in  water,  decomposing  it 
with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  filtering.  The  filtrate  deposits 
creatinine  hydrochloride,  from  which  lead  hydrate  liberates 
creatinine.  An  important  point  in  Johnson's  process  is  that  all  the 
operations  are  carried  out  in  the  cold  ;  if  heat  is  applied  one  obtains 
the  creatinine  of  former  writers,  which  has  no  reducing  power. 

The   Inorganio   Constituents   of  Urine. 

The  inorganic  or  mineral  constituents  of  urine  are  chiefly 
chlorides,  phosphates,  sulphates,  and  carbonates  ;  the  metals  with 
which  these  are  in  combination  are  sodium,  potassium,  ammonium, 
calcium,  and  magnesium.  The  total  amount  of  these  salts  varies 
from  19  to  25  grammes  daily.  The  most  abundant  is  sodium 
chloride,  which  averages  in  amount  i  o  to  1 6  grammes  per  diem. 
These  substances  are  derived  from  two  sources — first  from  the 
food,  and  secondly  as  the  result  of  metabolic  processes.  The 
chlorides  and  most  of  the  phosphates  come  from  the  food ;  the 
sulphates  and  some  of  the  phosphates,  as  a  result  of  metabolism. 
The  salts  of  the  blood  and  of  the  urine  are  much  the  same,  with 
the  important  exception  that,  whereas  the  blood  contains  only 
traces  of  sulphates,  the  urine  contains  abundance  of  these  salts. 
The  sulphates  are  derived  from  the  changes  that  occur  in  the 
proteids  of  the  body ;  the  nitrogen  of  proteids  leaves  the  body 
as  urea  and  uric  acid ;  the  sulphur  of  the  proteids  is  oxidised  to 
form  sulphuric  acid,  which  passes  into  the  urine  in  the  form 
of  sulphates.  The  excretion  of  sulphates,  moreover,  runs  parallel 
to  that  of  urea. 
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Chlorides. — The  chief  chloride  is  that  of  sodium.  The  inges- 
tion of  sodium  chloride  is  followed  by  its  appearance  in  the  urine, 
some  on  the  same  day,  some  on  the  next  day.  Some  is  decom- 
posed to  form  the  hydrochloric  acid  of  the  gastric  juice.  The 
salt,  in  passing  through  the  body,  fulfils  the  useful  office  of 
stimulating  metabolism  and  secretion. 

Sulphates. — The  sulphates  in  the  urine  are  principally  those 
of  potassium  and  sodium.  They  are  derived  from  the  metabolism 
of  protcids  in  the  body.  Only  the  smallest  trace  enters  the  body 
with  the  food.  Sulphates  have  an  unpleasant  bitter  taste  (for 
instance,  Epsom  salts) :  hence  we  do  not  take  food  that  contains 
them.     The  sulphates  vary  in  amount  from  i  '5  to  3  grammes  daily. 

In  addition  to  these  sulphates  there  is  a  small  quantity,  about 
one-tenth  of  the  total  sulphates,  that  are  combined  with  organic 
radicles  :  these  are  known  as  ethereal  sulphates,  and  they  originate 
from  putrefactive  processes  occurring  in  the  intestine.  The  chief 
of  these  ethereal  sulphates  are  phenyl  sulphate  of  potassium  and 
indoxyl  sulphate  of  potassium.  The  latter  originates  from  the 
indole  formed  in  the  intestine,  and  as  it  yields  indigo  when  treated 
with  certain  reagents  it  is  sometimes  called  indican.  It  is  very 
important  to  remember  that  the  indican  of  urine  is  not  the  same 
thing  as  the  indican  of  plants,  which  is  a  glucoside.  Both  yield 
indigo,  but  there  the  resemblance  ceases. 

The  formation  of  these  sulphates  is.  somewhat  important ;  the 
aromatic  substances  liberated  by  putrefactive  processes  in  the 
intestine  are  poisonous,  but  their  conversion  into  ethereal 
sulphates  renders  them  harmless. 

The  equation  representing  the  formation  of  potassium  phenyl-salphat-e  is 
as  follows : — 

CgH^OH  +  S0«<^|  =  S0,<^-|«^»  +  HjO 

[Phenol]      [PotaMdum         [Potawium  [Water] 

hydrogen       phenyl-sulphate] 
sulphate] 

Indole  (CgHyN)  on  absorption  is  converted  into  indoxyl — 

The  equation  representing  the  formation  of  potassium  indoxyl-sulphate  is 
as  follows : — 

[Indoxyl]       [Potaanum  [Potaaraum  [VITater]. 

hydrogen       indozyl-«ulphate] 
sulphate] 

Carbonates. — Carbonates  and  bicarbonates  of  sodium,  calcium, 
magnesium,  and  ammonium  are  only  present  in  alkaline  urine. 
They  arise  from  the  carbonates  of  the  food,  or  from  vegetable 
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acids  (malic,  tartaric,  &c.)  io  the  food.  They  are,  therefore, 
found  in  the  iiriue  of  herbivora  and  vegetarians,  whose  urine  is 
thus  rendered  alkaliue.  Uriiio  containing  carbouatee  becomes, 
like  saliva,  cloudy  on  standing,  the  precipitate  consisting  of 
calcium  carbonate,  and  also  phoHphatcs. 

Fbosphatea. — Two    classes  of    phoepliates    occur    in  normal 

'  (i)  Alkaline  phosphates  —  that  is,  phosphates  of  sodium 
(abundant)  and  potassium  (scanty). 

(2)  Eartliy  phosphates — that  is,  phosphates  of  calcium  (abun- 
dant) and  magnesium  (scanty). 


ig.  IJS.— Urinuy   Kdiment   of  triple  Fig.  136.— MaoindepoBlled  (nminriiie, 

Iiboipbslai  (luge  piumBtk  arrntali) 


The  composition  of  the  phosphates  in  urine  is  liable  to  variation. 
In  acid  urine  the  acidity  is  due  to  the  ai'id  salts.  These  are 
chiefly — 

Sodium  dihydrogen  phosphate,  NaH^POj,  and  calcium  dihydrogen 
phosphate,  Ca(H2p04)a. 

la  neutral  urine,  in  addition,  disodium  hydrogen  phosphate 
(NajHPOiJ.calciumhydrogenphosphate,  CaHPOj,  and  magnesium 
hydrt^en  phosphate,  MgHPO(,  are  found,  lu  alkaline  urine 
there  may  be  instead  of,  or  in  addition  to  the  above,  the  normal 
phosphates  of  sodium,  calcium,  and  mt^nesium  [NagP04,Cas(P04)^ 
Mg»(PO,),]. 

The  earthy  phosphates  are  precipitated  by  rendering  the  uriue 
alkaline  by  ammonia.  In  decomposing  urine,  ammonia  is  formed 
from  the  urea  :  this  also  precipitates  the  earthy  phosphates.  The 
phosphates  most  frequently  found  in  the  white  creamy  precipitate 
which  occurs  in  decomposing  urine  are — 
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(i)  Triple  phosphate  ur  ammonio-magnesium  phosphate 
(NH4MgP04  +  6H20).  This  crystallises  in  "coffin-lid"  crystals 
(see  fig.  435)  or  feathery  stars. 

(2)  Stellar  phosphate,  or  calcium  phosphate ;  this  crystallises 
in  star-like  clustera  of  prisms. 

As  a  rule  normal  urine  gives  no  precipitate  when  it  is  boiled ; 
but  sometimes  neutral,  alkaline,  and  occasionally  faintly  acid 
urines  give  a  precipitate  of  calcium  phosphate  when  boiled :  this 
precipitate  is  amorphous,  and  is  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  albumin. 
It  may  be  distinguished  readily  from  albumin,  as  it  is  soluble 
in  a  few  drops  of  acetic  acid,  whereas  coagulated  proteid  does  not 
dissolve. 

The  phosphoric  acid  in  the  urine  chiefly  originates  from  the 
phosphates  of  the  food,  but  is  partly  a  decomposition  product  of 
the  phosphorised  organic  materials  in  the  body,  such  as  lecithin 
and  nuclein.  The  amount  of  P2O5  in  the  twenty-four  hours'  urine 
varies  from  2*5  to  3-5  grammes,  of  which  the  earthy  phosphates 
contain  about  half  (i  to  1*5  gr.). 

ToBts  for  the  Inorflranio  Salts  of  T7rlna. 

Chlorides. — Acidalate  with  nitric  acid  and  add  silver  nitrate ;  a  white 
precipitate  of  silver  chloride,  soluble  in  ammonia,  is  produced.  The  object 
of  acidulating  with  nitric  acid  is  to  prevent  phosphates  being  precipitated 
by  the  silver  nitrate. 

Sulpluites. — Acidulate  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  add  barium  chloride. 
A  white  precipitate  of  barium  sulphate  is  produced.  Hydrochloric  acid  is 
again  added  first,  to  prevent  precipitation  of  phosphates. 

PhoAp/tates. — i.  Add  ammonia  ;  a  white  crystalline  precipitate  of  earthy 
(that  is,  calcium  and  magnesium)  phosphates  is  produced.  This  becomes 
more  apparent  on  standing.  The  nlkaline  (that  is,  sodium  and  potassium) 
phosphates  remnin  in  solution,  ii.  Mix  another  portion  of  urine  with  half 
its  volume  of  nitric  acid  :  add  ammonium  molybdatc,  and  boil.  A  yellow 
crystalline  precipitate  falls.    This  test  is  given  by  both  classes  of  phosphates. 

Quantitative  estimation  of  the  salts  is  accomplished  by  the  use  of  solutions 
of  standard  strength,  which  are  run  into  the  urine  till  the  formation  of  a 
precipitate  ceases.  '  The  standards  are  made  of  silver  nitrate,  barium  chloride, 
and  uranium  nitrate  or  acetate  for  chlorides,  sulphates  and  phosphates 
i"espectively. 

Urinary  Deposits. 

The  different  substances  that  may  occur  in  urinary  deposits  are 
formed  elements  and  chemical  substances. 

The  formed  or  anatomical  elements  may  consist  of  blood 
corpuscles,  pus,  mucus,  epithelium  cells,  spermatozoa,  casts  of  the 
urinary  tubules,  fungi,  and  entozoa.  All  of  these,  with  the 
exception  of  a  small  quantity  of  mucus,  which  forms  a  fiocculent 
cloud  in  the  urine,  are  pathological,  and  the  microscope  is  chiefly 
employed  in  their  detection. 
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The  obemioal  aubstanoeB  are  uric  acid,  urates,  calcium  oxalate, 
calcium  carbonate,  and  phosphates.  Rarer  forms  arc  teucine, 
tyrosine,  xanthine,  and  cystin.  We  shall,  however,  here  only 
coustder  the  commoner  deposits,  and  for  their  identiti cation  the 
mici'oscope  and  chemical  teats  must  both  be  employed. 

Deposit  of  Uiio  Aoid. — This  is  a  sandy  reddish  deposit 
resembling  cayenne  pepper.  It  may  be  recognised  by  its  crystal- 
hne  form  (tig.  433,  p.  556)  and  the  mureiide  reaction.  The 
presence  of  these  cryalals  generally  indicates  an  increased  forma- 
tion of  uric  acid,  and,  it  excessive,  may  lead  to  the  formation  of 
stones  or  calculi  in  the  bladder, 


ite.  Fig.  tjB.— GiTBteli  ot  CyiOli. 

Deposit  of  TTratea. — ^This  is  much  commoner,  and  may,  if  the 
urine  ia  concentrated,  occur  in  normal  urine  when  it  cools.  It  is 
generally  found  in  the  concentrated  urine  of  fevers  ;  and  there 
ap[>eara  to  be  a  kind  of  fermentation,  called  the  acid  fermentation, 
which  occui-s  in  tlie  urine  after  it  lias  beeu  passed,  and  which 
leads  to  the  same  result.  The  chief  constituent  of  the  deposit  is 
the  acid  sodium  urate,  the  formation  of  which  from  the  normal 
sodium  urate  of  the  urine  may  be  represented  by  the  equation — 

zCsHsNaaNiOa   +    HjO   +   00^    =    iCsHsNaN^Oa  +   NajCOg 

INonnil  Mdinm  |Wat«I]       ICBrbonic  (AcUiwdium  [Sodium 

uiatfj  arid]  uiatcl  nrbuuUI. 

This  deposit  may  be  rec<^nised  as  follows  ; — 

(i)  It  lias  a  pinkish  colour  ;  the  pigment  called  wo-erytkrin  is 
one  of  the  pigments  of  the  urine,  but  its  relationship  to  the  other 
urinary  pigments  is  not  known. 

(2)  It  dissolves  upon  warming  the  urine. 

(3)  Microscopically  it  is  usually  amorphous,  but  crystalline 
forms  similar  to  those  depicted  in  fig.  435  may  occur. 
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Crystals  of  calcium  oxalate  may  be  mixed  with  this  deposit 
(see  fig.  437). 

Deposit  of  Caloium  Oxalate.  —  This  occurs  in  envelope 
crystals  (octahedra)  or  dumb-bells. 

It  is  insoluble  in  ammonia,  and  in  acetic  acid.  It  is  soluble 
with  difficulty  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

Deposit  of  Cystin. — Cystin  (C6H12N2S2O4)  is  recognised  by  its 
colourless  six-sided  crystals  (fig.  438).  These  are  rare :  they 
occur  only  in  acid  urine,  and  they  may  form  concretions  or 
calculi.     Cystinnria  (cystin  in  the  urine)  is  hereditary. 

Deposit  of  Phosphates. — These  occur  in  alkaline  urine.  The 
urine  may  be  alkaline  when  passed,  due  to  fermentative  changes 
occurring  in  the  bladder.  All  urine,  however,  if  exposed  to  the 
air  ^unless  the  air  is  perfectly  pure,  as  on  the  top  of  a  snow 
mountain),  will  in  time  become  alkaline,  owing  to  the  growth  of  the 
micrococcus  urece.     This  forms  ammonium  carbonate  from  the  urea. 

CON2H4  +   2H2O  =  (NH4)2C08 

[Urea]  [Water]  [Ammonium 

carbonate]. 

The  ammonia  renders  the  urine  alkaline  and  precipitates  the 
earthy  phosphates.  The  chief  forms  of  phosphates  that  occur  in 
urinary  deposits  are — 

(i)  Calcium  phosphate,  Ca8(P04)2;  amorphous. 

(2)  Triple  or  ammonio-magnesium  phosphate,  MgNH4p04 ; 
coffin-lids  and  feathery  stars  (fig.  435). 

(3)  Crystalline  phosphate  of  calcium,  CaHP04,  in  rosettes  of 
prisms,  in  spherules,  or  in  dumb-bells. 

(4)  Magnesium  phosphate,  Mg8(P04)2  +  22H2O,  occurs  occa- 
sionally, and  crystallises  in  long  plates. 

All  these  phosphates  are  dissolved  by  acids,  such  as  acetic  acid, 
without  effervescence. 

They  do  not  dissolve  on  heating  the  urine ;  in  fact,  the  amount 
of  precipitate  may  be  increased  by  heating.  Very  often  neutral 
or  alkaline  urine  will  become  cloudy  when  boiled ;  this  may  be 
due  to  albumin  or  to  phosphates.  It  is  very  important  to  dis- 
tinguish between  these  two,  as  albuminuria  is  a  serious  condition. 
They  may  be  distinguished  by  the  use  of  acetic  acid,  which 
dissolves  phosphates  but  not  albumin. 

A  solution  of  ammonium  carbonate  (i-in-5)  eats  magnesium 
phosphate  away  at  the  edges  ;  it  has  no  effect  on  the  triple 
phosphate.  A  phosphate  of  calcium  (CaHP04-j- 2H2O)  may 
occasionally  be  deposited  in  acid  urine.  Pus  in  urine  is  apt  to 
be  mistaken  for  phosphates,  but  can  be  distinguished  by  the 
microscope. 
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Deposit  of  oaloium  carbonate,  OaCOs,  appears  but  rarely  as 
whitish  balls  or  biscuit-shaped  bodies.  It  is  commoner  in  the 
urine  of  herbivora.  It  dissolves  in  acetic  or  hydrochloric  acid, 
with  effervescence. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  chemical  sediments  that 
may  occur  in  urine  : — 

CHEMICAL   SEDIMENTS  IN   URINE. 


In  Aoid  Urine. 

Uric  Acid. — Whetstone,  damb- 
bell,  or  sheaf-like  aggregations  of 
crystals  deeply  tinged  by  pigment. 

Urates.  —  Generally  amorphous. 
The  acid  urate  of  sodium  and  of 
ammonium  may  sometimes  occur  in 
star-shaped  clusters  of  needles  or 
spheroidal  clumps  with  projecting 
spines.  Tinged  brick-red.  Soluble 
on  warming. 

Calcium  Ojpalate. — Octahedra,  so- 
called  envelope  crystals.  Insoluble 
in  acetic  acid. 

Cyttin. — Hexagonal  plates.    Rare. 

Leucine  and  Tyrosine. — Rare. 

Calcium  Phosphate^ 

CaHPOi  +  2HaO.— Rare. 


In  Alkaline  Urine. 

Phosphates. — Calcium  phosphate, 
Ca8(P04)j.    Amorphous. 

Triple  phosphate. 
MgNH4P04  +  6H80.      Coffin-lids  or 
feathery  stare. 

Calcium  hydrogen  phosphate, 
CaHP04.  Rosettes,  spherules,  or 
dumb-bells. 

Magnesium  phosphate, 
Mg8(  P04)a  +  22H2O.     Long  plates. 

All  soluble  in  acetic  acid  without 
effervescence. 

Calcium  Carbonate^  CaCOg. — 
Biscuit-shaped  crystals.  Soluble  in 
acetic  acid  with  effervescence. 

Ammonium  Urate, 
C6Hs(NH4)2.N408.  — "  Thorn-apple  " 
spherules. 

Leucine  and  Tyrosine. — Very  rare. 


Pathological  Urine. 

Under  this  head  we  shall  briefly  consider  only  those  abnormal 
constituents  which  are  most  frequently  met  with. 

Proteids. — There  is  no  proteid  matter  in  normal  urine,*  and 
the  most  common  cause  of  the  appearance  of  albumin  in  the 
urine  is  disease  of  the  kidney  (Bright's  disease).  The  term 
"  albumin "  is  the  one  used  by  clinical  observera.  Properly 
speaking,  it  is  a  mixture  of  serum  albumin  and  senmi  globulin. 
The  best  methods  of  testing  for  and  estimating  the  albumin  are 
the  following  : — 

(a")  Boil  the  top  of  a  long  column  of  urine  in  a  test-tube.  If  the  urine  is 
acid,  the  albumin  is  coagulated.  If  the  quantity  of  albumin  is  small,  the 
cloudiness  produced  is  readily  seen,  as  the  unboiled  urine  below  it  is  clear. 
This  is  insoluble  in  a  few  drops  of  acetic  acid,  and  so  may  be  distinguished 
from  phosphates.  If  the  urine  is  alkaline,  it  should  be  first  rendered  acid 
with  a  little  dilute  acetic  acid. 


*  This  absolute  statement  is  true  for  all  practical  pur])oses.  Momer, 
however,  has  recently  stated  that  a  trace  of  proteid  matter  (serum  albumin 
plus  the  proteid  constituent  of  mucin)  does  occur  in  normal  urine  ;  but  the 
trace  is  negligeable,  many  hundreds  of  litres  of  urine  having  to  be  used  to 
obtain  an  appreciable  quantity. 
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(ft)  HelUr't  Ifitria-aeiii  Tett. — Pour  Bonie  of  the  urine  gently  on  to  the 
surface  of  same  nitric  acid  in  &  test-tube.  A  ring  uf  white  precipitate  occurs 
at  tbe  junction  ot  the  two  liquids.  This  lest  is  used  for  email  quantities  of 
albumin. 

(c)  Bitiinaiioii  of  Albuinin  by  Etbaek'i  AlbHminomeier.  —  Esbach's 
reagent  for  precipitating  the  albumin  is  made  b^  dissolving  lo  grammes  of 
picric  acid  and  20  praromee  of  citric  acid  in  800  or  900  c.c  of  boiling  water 
tnd  then  sddin);  sufficient  water  to  make  up  to  a  litre  (1000  c.c). 

The  albuminometer  is  a  test-tube  graduateil  as  shown  in  tig.  439. 

Pour  the  nrine  into  the  tnbe  up  10  the  nark  U  ;  then  ttie  reagent  up  to 
the  mark  B.  Close  the  tube  with  a  cork,  and  to  ensure  complete  iDizture, 
tilt  it  to  and  fro  a  doicn  times  without  shaking.  Allow  the  corked  tube  to 
stand  upright  twentj-fonr  hours  ;  then  read  off  on  the  scale  the  height  of 
the  coagalum.  The  figures  indicate  granimee  of  dried  iilbnmin  in  a  litre  of 
urine.  The  percentage  is  obtained  b;  dividing  by  10.  Thus,  if  the  coagulum 
stands  at  3,  the  amount  of  albumin  is  3  f^ammes  per  litre,  or  03  gr.  in 
100  c.c.  If  the  sediment  falls  between  any  two  figures,  the  distance  ^,  },  or 
J  from  the  upper  or  lowur  flgore  can  be  read  off  with  gufBcient  accuracy. 
Thus,  the  surface  of  the  sediment  being  midway  between  3  and  4  would  be 
read  as  35.  When  the  albumin  is  so  abundant  that  the  sediment  is  above 
4,  a  more  accurate  result  is  obtained  by  first  dilating  the  nrine  with  one  or 
two  volumes  of  water,  and  then  multiplying  the  resulting  figure  by  1  or  3, 
as  (heCB«e  mnj  be.  IE  the  amount  of  albumin  is  less  than  05  per  cent.,  it 
cannot  be  accnrately  estimated  by  this  method. 

A  condition  called  "  peptonuria,"  or  peptone  in  the  urine, 
is  observed  in  certain  pathological  states, 
especiallj  in  diseases  where  there  is  a  forma- 
tion of  putt,  and  particularly  if  the  pus  is 
decomposed  owing  to  the  action  of  a  bac- 
terial growth  called  staphylococcus ;  one  of  the 
products  of  disintegration  of  pus  cells  appears 
to  be  peptone  ;  and  this  leaves  the  body  by 
the  urine.  The  term  "peptone,"  honeTer, 
is  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word  incorrect ;  the 
proteid  present  is  deutero-prol  eose.  In  the 
disease  called  "  osteomalacia  "  a  proteose  is  also 
usually  found  in  the  urine.  This  more  nearly 
resembles  hetero-proteose  in  its  properties. 

Sugar. — Normal  urine  contains  no  sugar, 
or  so  little  that  for  clinical  purposes  it  may 
be  considered  absent.  It  occurs  in  the  disease 
called  diabetes  mellitus,  which  can  be  artificially 
produced  by  puncture  of  the  medulla  oblongata, 
or  by  extirpation  of  the  pancreas.  The  disease  ^b^SnoSS^' 
as  it  occurs  in  man  may  be  due  to  disordered 
metabolism  of  the  liver,  to  disease  of  the  pancreas,  and  to  other 
not  Tully  understood  causes  (see  p.  510). 

The  sugar  present  is  dextrose.  Lactose  may  occur  in  the  urine 
of  nursing  mothers.     Diabetic  urine  also  contains  hydroxybutyric 
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acid,  aud  may  contain  or  yield  on  distillation  acetone,  and  ethyl- 
diacetic  acid.  The  methods  usually  adopted  for  detecting  and 
estimating  the  sugar  are  as  follows  : — 

(a)  The  arine  has  generally  a  high  specific  gravity. 

(^)  The  presence  of  sugar  is  shown  by  the  reduction  (yellow  precipitate 
of  cuprous  oxide)  that  occurs  on  boiling  with  Fehling's  solution.  Fehling's 
solution  is  an  alkaline  solution  of  copper  sulphate  to  which  Rochelle  salt 
has  been  added.  The  Rochelle  salt  (double  tartrate  of  potash  and  soda) 
holds  the  cnpric  hydrate  in  solution.  Fehling's  solution  should  always  be 
freshly  prepared,  as,  on  standing,  racemic  acid  is  formed  from  the  tartaric 
acid,  and  this  substance  itself  reduces  the  cupric  to  cuprous  oxide.  Fehling's 
solution  should,  therefore,  always  be  tested  by  boiling  before  it  is  used.  If 
it  remains  clear  on  boiling,  it  is  in  good  condition. 

(e)  Picric  Acid  Test. — The  work  of  Sir  George  Johnson  and  G.  S.  Johnson 
has  shown  the  value  of  this  reagent  in  detecting  both  albumin  and  sugar  in 
the  urine.  The  same  reagent  may  be  employed  for  the  detection  of  both 
substances.  The  method  of  testing  for  albumin  has  been  already  studied 
with  Esbach's  tube.  To  test  for  sugar  do  the  following  experiment.  Take 
a  drachm  (about  4  c.c.)  of  diabetic  urine ;  add  to  it  an  equal  volume  of 
saturated  aqueous  solution  of  picric  acid,  and  half  the  volume  (t.<?.,  2  c.c.)  of 
the  liquor  potassffi  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia.  Boil  the  mixture  for  about 
a  minute,  and  it  becomes  so  intensely  dark  red  as  to  be  opaque.  Now  do 
the  same  experiment  with  normal  urine.  An  orange-red  colour  appears 
even  in  the  cold,  and  is  deepened  by  boiling,  but  it  never  becomes  opaque, 
and  so  the  urine  for  clinical  purposes  may  be  considered  fi'ee  from  sugar. 
This  reduction  of  picric  acid  by  normal  urine  is  due  to  creatinine  (see 

P-  559)- 

(d)  Quant itatire  Determination  of  Sugar  in  Urine. — Pnhling's  solution 

is  prepared  as  follows  : — 34*639  grammes  of  copper  sulphate  are  dissolved  in 

about  200  C.C.  of  distilled  water  ;  173  grammes  of  Rochelle  salt  are  dissolved 

in  600  c.c.  of  a  14  per  cent,  solution  of  caustic  soda.    The  two  solutions  are 

mixed  and  diluted  to  a  litre.    Ten  c.c.  of  this  solution  are  equivalent  to 

0*05  grammes  of  dextrose.     Dilute  10  c.c.  of  this  solution  with  about  40  c.c. 

of  water,  and  boil  it  in  a  porcelain  basin.  Run  into  this  from  a  burette  the  urine 

(which  should  be  previously  diluted  with  nine  times  its  volume  of  distilled 

water)  until  the  blue  colour  of  the  copper  solution  disappears — that  is,  till  all 

the  cupric  hydrate  is  reduced.   The  mixture  in  the  basin  should  be  boiled  after 

every  addition.    The  quantity  of  diluted  urine  used  from  the  burette  contains 

0*05  gramme  of  sugar.     Calculate  the  percentage  from  this,  remembering 

that  Uie  urine  has  b^en  diluted  to  ten  times  its  original  volume. 

Pavy's  modification  of  Fehling's  solution  is  sometimes  used.  Here  am- 
monia holds  the  copper  in  solution,  and  no  precipitate  forms  on  boiling  with 
sugar,  as  ammonia  nolds  the  cuprous  oxide  in  solution.  The  I'eduction  is 
complete  when  the  blue  colour  disappears  :  10  c.c.  of  Pavy's  solution  =  i  c.c. 
of  Fehling's  solution  =  0005  grammes  of  dextrose. 

In  some  cases  of  diabetic  urine  where  there  is  excess  of  ammonio-magncsic 
phosphate,  the  full  reduction  is  not  obtained  with  Fehling's  solution,  and 
when  the  quantity  of  sugar  is  small  it  may  be  missed.  In  such  a  case  excess 
of  soda  or  potash  should  be  fii'st  added,  the  precipitated  phosphates  filtered 
off,  and  tl.e  filtrate  after  it  has  been  well  boiled  may  then  be  titrated  with 
Fehling's  solution. 

Fehling's  test  is  not  absolutely  trustworthy.  Often  a  normal  urine  will 
decolorise  Fehling's  solution,  though  seldom  a  red  precipitate  is  formed. 
This  is  due  to  excess  of  urates  and  creatinine.  Another  substance  called 
glycuronic  acid  (C6H10O7)  is,  however,  very  likely  to  be  confused  with  sugar 
by  Fehling's  test ;  the  cause  of  its  appearance  is  sometimes  the  administration 
oi  drugs  (chloral,  camphor,  ^.) ;  but  sometimes  it  appears  independently 
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of  drug  treatment.  The  canse  of  this  is  not  known,  bat  the  condition  has 
not  the  serious  meaning  one  attaches  to  diabetes  :  hence,  for  life  assurance 
purposes,  it  is  most  necessary  to  confirm  the  presence  of  sugar  by  other 
tests. 

Then,  too,  in  the  rare  condition  called  alcaptonuria.  confusion  may  similarly 
arise.  Alcapton  is  a  substance  which  probably  originates  from  tyrosine  by 
an  unusual  form  of  metabolism.  It  gives  the  urine  a  brown  tint,  which 
darkens  on  exposure  to  the  air.  It  is  an  aromatic  substance,  and  the  recent 
researches  of  Baumann  and  Wolkow  have  identified  it  with  homogentisinic 
acid  (C6H8.(OH)aCHa.COOH). 

(«)  The  best  confirmatory  test  for  sugar  is  the  fermentation  test^  which  is 
performed  as  follows  : — 

Half  fill  a  test  tube  with  the  urine  and  add  a  little  German  yeast.  Fill 
up  the  tube  with  mercury  ;  invert  it  in  a  basin  of  mercury,  and  leave  it  in  a 
warm  place  for  twenty-foar  hours.  The  sugar  will  undergo  fermentation : 
carbonic  acid  gas  accumulates  in  the  tube,  and  the  liquid  no  longer  gives  the 
tests  for  sugar,  or  only  faintly,  but  gives  those  for  alcohol  instead.  A 
control  experiment  should  be  made  with  yeast  and  water  in  another  test- 
tube,  as  a  small  yield  of  carbonic  acid  is  sometimes  obtained  from  impurities 
in  the  yeast. 

(/)  The  plienylhydrazine  test  (p.  389)  may  also  be  applied. 

Bile. — This  occurs  in  jaundice.  The  urine  is  dark-brown, 
greenish,  or  in  extreme  cases  almost  black  in  colour.  The  most 
readily  applied  test  is  Gmelin's  test  for  the  bile  pigments. 
Pettenkofer's  test  for  the  bDe  acids  seldom  succeeds  in  urine 
if  the  test  is  done  in  the  ordinary  way.  The  best  method  is  to 
warm  a  thin  film  of  urine  and  cane  sugar  solution  in  a  flat 
porcelain  dish.  Then  dip  a  glass  rod  in  strong  sulphuric  acid, 
and  draw  it  across  the  film.  Its  track  is  marked  by  a  purplish 
line.  Excess  of  urobilhi  should  not  be  mistaken  for  bile 
pigment. 

Blood. — When  haemorrhage  occurs  in  any  part  of  the  urinai'y 
tract,  blood  appears  in  the  urine.  It  is  found  in  the  acute  stage 
of  Bright's  disease.  If  a  large  quantity  is  present,  the  urine  is 
deep  red.  Microscopic  examination  then  reveals  the  presence  of 
blood  corpuscles,  and  on  spectroscopic  examination  the  bands  of 
oxyheemoglobin  are  seen. 

If  only  a  small  quantity  of  blood  is  present,  the  secretion — 
especially  if  acid — has  a  characteristic  reddish-brown  colour, 
which  physicians  term  "smoky.'' 

The  blood  pigment  may,  under  certain  circumstances,  appear 
in  the  urine  without  the  presence  of  any  blood  corpuscles  at  all. 
This  is  produced  by  a  disintegration  of  the  corpuscles  occurring 
in  the  circulation,  and  the  most  frequent  cause  of  this  is  a  disease 
allied  to  ague,  which  is  called  paroxysmal  ka?mofflobtnuria.  The 
pigment  is  in  the  condition  of  methaemoglobin  mixed  with  more 
or  less  oxyheemoglobin,  and  the  spectroscope  is  the  means  used 
for  identifying  these  substances. 
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Pub  occurs  in  the  urine  as  the  result  of  suppuration  in  any 
part  of  the  urinary  tract.  It  forms  a  white  sediment  resembling 
that  of  phosphates,  and,  indeed,  is  always  mixed  with  phosphates. 
The  pus  corpuscles  may,  however,  be  seen  with  the  microscope ; 
their  nuclei  are  rendered  evident  by  treatment  with  i  per  cent, 
acetic  acid,  and  the  pus  corpuscles  are  seen  to  resemble  white 
blood  corpuscles,  which,  in  fact,  they  are  in  origin. 

Some  of  the  pfoteid  constituents  of  the  pus  cells — ^and  the 
same  is  true  for  blood — pass  into  solution  in  the  urine,  so  that 
the  urine  pipetted  off  from  the  surface  of  the  deposit  gives  the 
tests  for  albumin. 

On  the  addition  of  liquor  potasssB  to  the  deposit  of  pus  cells,  a 
ropy  gelatinous  mass  is  obtained.  This  is  distinctive.  Mucus 
treated  in  the  same  way  is  dissolved. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

THE   SKIN. 

The  skin  is  composed  of  two  parts,  epidermis,  or  cuticle^  and 
dermisj  or  cutis  vera.  In  connection  with  the  skin  we  shall  also 
have  to  consider  the  nails,  the  hairs  with  their  sebaceous  glands, 
and  the  sweat  glands. 

The  Epidermis  is  composed  of  a  large  number  of  layers  of 
cells  ;  it  is  a  very  thick  stratified  epithelium.  The  deeper  layers 
are  protoplasmic,  and  form  the  rete  mucosu/tn,  or  MaXpighian  layer; 
the  surface  layers  are  hard  and  homy ;  this  homy  layer  is  the 
thickest  part  of  the  epidermis,  and  is  specially  thick  on  the  palms 
and  soles,  where  it  is  subjected  to  most  friction.  The  cells  of  the 
deepest  layers  of  the  Malpighian  layer  are  columnar  in  shape ; 
the  layers  next  to  these  are  composed  of  polyhedral  cells,  which 
become  flatter  as  they  approach  the  horny  layers.  Between 
these  cells  are  fine  intercellular  passages,  bridged  across  by  fine 
protoplasmic  processes,  which  pass  from  cell  to  cell ;  the  channels 
between  the  cells  serve  for  the  passage  of  lymph.  It  is  in  the 
cells  of  the  Malpighian  layer  that  pigment  granules  are  deposited 
in  the  coloured  races. 

Between  the  homy  layer  and  the  Malpighian  layer  are  two 
intermediate  strata,  in  which  the  transformation  of  protoplasm 
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into  homy  material  (keratin)  is  taking  place.  In  the  first  of 
these — that  Ib,  the  one  next  to  the  Malpighian  layer,  the  cells 
are  flattened,  and  filled  with  lar^  granules  of  eleidin,  an  inter- 
Qiediat«  subataace  i»  the  formation  of  honi.  This  layer  is  called 
the  ttraium  gramdotum. 

Above  thia  are  several  layers  of    clear,  more  rounded   cells, 
which  constitute  the  itnttum  lucidtan ;  and  above  this  the  homy 
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layer  proper,  many  strata  deep,  begins.  The  cells  become  more 
and  more  scaly  as  they  approach  the  surface,  where  they  lose 
tiieir  nuclei  and  eventually  become  detached. 

The  epidermis  gi^ows  by  a  multiplication  of  the  deepest  layer 
of  cells  (fig.  440,  t) ;  the  newly-formed  cells  push  towards  the 
surface  those  previously  formed,  in  their  progress  undergoing  the 
transformation  into  keratin. 

The  epidermis  has  no  blood-vessels;  uerve-fibrils  pass  into  its 
deepest  layers,  and  ramify  between  the  cells. 

The  DdTmiB  is  composed  of  dense  fibrous  tissue,  which  becomes 
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looser  and  more  reticular  in  ita  deeper  part,  where  it  passes  by 
ineeiiBible  degrees  into  the  areolar  and  adipose  tissue  of  the  sub- 
cutaneous region.  The  denser  superfioial  layer  Is  very  vascular, 
and  is  covered  with  minute  papilla! ;  the  epidermis  is  moulded 


palms 
apiltse 


capil- 

iigers, 
they  contain  tiictile  corpuscles  (which 
md"  opmiuit  w'H  be  morc  fully  described  in  coniiec- 
!»r°fibr«i  'c!"HQflnrifemll!r^  *'*"'  *'"■  ^^^  scuse  of  touch).  Spccial 
iwa^gLruid   D.  Bobcuuneoia    capillary  networks  are  distributed  to 

fst,  E.  FunduH  of  hair-follicle,       ,  ,       ,  ,  ,        , 

iriUi  bur-p>]iiiia,  [Kirdii.)  the  swoat-giands,  sebaceous  glands, 
and  hair  follicles. 

The  deeper  portions  of  the  dermis  in  the  scrotum,  penis  and 
nipple,  contain  involuntary  muscular  tisaue;  there  is  also  a  bundle 
of  muscular  tissue  attached  to  each  hair  follicle. 

The  Nails  are  thickenings  of    the  stratum    luctdum.      Each 
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lies  in  a  depresuon  called  the  btd  of  the  nml,  the  posterior  part 
of  which  is  overlapped  by  epidermis,  and  called  the  natJ^groovt. 

The  dermis  beneath  is  beset  with  longitudinal  ridges  instead  of 
papilleo  ;  these  are  very  vascular ;  but  in  the  lunula,  the  creBcent 
at  the  base  of  the  nail,  there  are  papillw,  and  this  part  is  not  so 
vascular. 


Fig.  «>.- Surface  of  • 
opp.TOifrapMlgeic 
(KoUiker.) 

The  Hairs  are  epidermal  growths,  contained  in  piU  called  hair 

foUicUt.     The  iiart  within  the  follicle  is  called  therooiof  the  hair. 

The  main  substance  of    the  hair  is  composed    of    p^mented 


Fig.  4«}.— liOiiintndfluil  KCtian  of  >  hiii  follicle,  a  uid  h  uteinal  n>al-«h»tfa :  i 


homy  fibrous  material,  in  reality  long  fibrillated  cells.  It  is 
covered  by  a  layer  of  scales  imbricated  upwards  (^iV  atticle). 
In  many  hairs  the  centre  is  occupied  by  a  medtUla,  formed  of 
rounded   cells  containing  eleidin  granules.     Minute  air-bubbles 
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may  be  preseot  iu  both  medulla  and  fibrous  layer,  aad  cause  the 
hair  to  look  white  by  reQected  liglit.  The  grey  hair  of  old  age, 
however,  is  produced  by  a  loss  of  pigment. 

The  root  is  enlat^ed  at  its  extremity  into  a  hwb,  into  wliich 
projects  a  vascular  papilla  from  the  true  akin. 

The  hair  follicle  consists  of  two  parts,  one  continuous  with  the 
epidermis,  called  the  root-theatk,  the  other  continuoiis  with  the 


trig.  441.— TnnivoM  wctJou  of  a  bitir  Uld  h«i>^(olUd«  made  beloir  the  opening  of  the 
■eboceom  gland,  tr,  medqUa  or  pith  of  Uw  hair;  b,  dbnjua  layer;  c^  cuade;  i. 
Uuiler't  lAjor ;  ',  Henle'g  layer  of  jnlemal  root-ehcBtli ;  /  and  g,\B.yen  of  eiuinal 
rootHiheath,  outald^  of  a  b  the  banement  membiane  or  hyaline  layer;  A,  deimic 
Iflbnnu)  o«t  of  hair  follide;  i,  reneli.    (Cadiat.l 

dermis,  called  the  dermic  coat.  The  two  are  separated  by  a 
basement  membrane  called  the  hyaline  layer  of  the  follicle.  The 
root-sheath  consists  of  an  outer  Inyer  of  cells  like  the  Malpighian 
layer  of  the  epidermis,  with  which  it  is  directly  continuous  (outer 
rvol-»heath,),  and  of  an  inner  liorny  layer  {inner  root-eheatk), 
continuous  with  the  horny  layer  of  the  epidermis.  The  inner 
root-sheath  consists  of  three  layers,  the  outermost  being  com- 
posed of  lonj;,  non-nucleated  cells  {Henle'i  layer),  the  next  of 
squarish  nucleated  cells  (Huxley'e  layer),  and  the  third  is  a  mticle 
of  scales,  imbricated  downwards,  which  iit  over  the  scales  of  the 
cuticle  of  the  hair  itaelf, 

A  small  bundle  of  plain  muscular  fibres  is  attached  to  each 
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follicle  (fig.  441)-  When  it  ooutractfl,  aa  under  tbe  influence  of 
cold,  or  of  certain  emotions  such  as  fear,  the  hair  is  erected  and  the 
whole  skin  is  roughened  ("goose  skin").  The  nerves  supplying 
these  muscles  are  called  pilo-motm-  nerves.  The  diatrihution  of 
these  nerves  closely  follows  those  of  the  vaso-constrictor  nerves 
of  the  skin  ;  their  cell  stations  are  in  the  lateral  sympathetic  chain. 
The  sebEKjeous  glands  (figs.  441  and  445)  are  small  saccular 
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glands,  with  ducts  opening  into  the  upper  portion  of  the  hair 
follicles.  The  secreting  cells  beoome  chatted  with  fatty  matter, 
which  is  discharged  into  the  lumen  of  the  saccules  owing  to 
the  disintegration  of  the  cells.  The  secretion,  ifium,  contains 
isocholeaterin  (see  p.  505)  in  addition  to  fatty  matter.  It  acts 
as  a  lubricant  to  the  hairs. 

The  sweat-glands  are  abundant  over  the  whole  human  skin, 
but  are  most  numerous  where  hairs  are  absent,  on  tbe  palms  and 
solea  Each  consiets  of  a  coiled  tube  in  the  deepest  part  of 
the  derrnis  ;  the  duct  from  which  passes  up  through  the  dermis, 
and  by  a  corksorew-like  canal  through  the  epidermis  to  the 
surface. 
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The  Becreting  tul>e  is  lined  hj  one  or  two  layeia  of  cubical  or 
columuar  oells;  outside  this  is  a  layer  of  longitudinal  I  j  arranged 
muscular  fibres,  and  then  a  basemeut- membrane. 

The  duct  is  of  similar  structure,  except  that  there  is  usuallj 
but  one  layer  of  cubical  cells,  and  muscular  fibres  are  absent ; 


the  passage  through    the   epidermis  has  no   proper  wall ;    it  is 
merely  a  channel  excavated  between  the  epidermal  cells. 

The  cenuuinoufl  glands  of  the  ear  are  modified  swcat-glauds. 

The  P'unctions  op  thb  Skin. 

Frotaction. — The  skin  acts  as  a  protective  organ,  not  only  by 
mechanically  covering  and  so  defending  internal  structures  from 
external  violence,  but  more  particularly  in  virtue  of  its  being  an 
organ  of  sensatioiL  (see  later  in  the  chapter  on  Touch). 

Heat  BegulatioD. — See  Chapter  XL. 

BaspitatiOIl. — A  small  amount  of  respiratory  interchange  of 
gases  occurs  through  the  skin,  but  in  thick-skinned  animals  this 
is  very  small.  In  man,  the  carbonic  acid  exhaled  by  the  skin  is 
about  vHi  to  3^  of  that  which  passes  from  the  lungs.  But  in 
thin-skinned  animals,  like  frt^,  cutaneous  respiration  is  very 
important ;  after  the  removal  of  the  lungs  of  a  fiog,  the 
respiratory  interchange  through  the  skin  is  aiifficient  to  keep  the 
animal  alive,  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  formed  being  about 
half  as  much  as  when  the  lungs  are  present  (Biachofl). 

Absorption. — This  also  is  an  unimportant  function  ;  but  the 
akin  will  in  a  small  measure  abeorb  oily  materials  placed  in  contact 
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with  it ;  thus  in  some  cases  infants  who  will  not  take  cod-liver 
oil  hy  the  mouth,  can  yet  be  dosed  with  it  by  rubbing  it  into  the 
skin.  Many  ointments  also  are  absorbed,  and  thus  general  effects 
produced  by  local  inunction. 

Secretion. — The  secretions  of  the  skin  are  two  in  number. 
The  selnim  is  the  natural  lubricant  of  the  hairs.  The  noeat  is  an 
excretion.  The  secretion  of  sweat  is  an  important  function  of 
the  skin,  and  we  will  therefore  discuss  it  at  greater  length. 


The  Sweat. 

Physiology  of  the  Secretion  of  Sweat. — We  have  seen  that 
the  sweat-glands  are  most  abundant  in  man  on  the  palms  and 
soles,  and  here  the  greatest  amount  of  perspiration  occurs. 
Different  animals  vary  a  good  deal  in  the  amount  of  sweat  they 
secrete,  and  in  the  place  where  the  secretion  is  most  abundant. 
Thus  the  ox  perspires  less  than  the  horse  and  sheep ;  perspiration 
is  absent  from  rats,  rabbits,  and  goats ;  pigs  perspire  mostly  on 
the  snout ;  dogs  and  cats  on  the  pads  of  the  feet. 

As  long  as  the  secretion  is  small  in  amount,  it  is  evaporated 
from  the  surface  at  once ;  this  is  called  insensible  perspiration. 
As  soon  as  the  secretion  is  increased  or  evaporation  prevented, 
drops  appear  on  the  surface  of  the  skin.  This  is  known  as 
sensible  perspiration.  The  relation  of  these  two  varies  with  the 
temperature  of  the  air,  the  drier  and  hotter  the  air,  the  greater 
being  the  proportion  of  insensible  to  sensible  perspiration.  In 
round  numbers  the  total  amount  of  sweat  secreted  by  a  man  is 
two  pounds  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 

The  amount  of  secretion  is  influenced  by  the  vaso-motor 
nerves ;  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the  skin-vessels  leads  to 
increased,  a  constriction  of  the  vessels  to  diminished,  perspira- 
tion. There  arc  also  special  secretory  fibres,  stimulation  of 
which  causes  a  secretion  even  when  the  circulation  is  suspended, 
as  in  a  recently  amputated  limb.  These  fibres  are  paralysed 
by  atropine.  They  are  contained  in  the  same  nerve-trunks  as 
the  vaso-motor  nerves,  as  are  also  the  nerve-fibres  which  supply 
the  plain  muscular  fibres  of  the  sweat-glands  which  act  during  the 
expulsion  of  the  secretion.  The  secretory  nerves  for  the  lower 
limbs  issue  from  the  spinal  cord  by  the  last  two  or  three  dorsal 
and  first  two  or  four  lumbar  nerves  (in  the  cat) ;  they  have  cell 
stations  in  the  lower  ganglia  of  the  lateral  chain,  and  pass  to  the 
abdominal  sympathetic  and  thence  to  the  sciatic  nerve.  They 
are  controlled  by  a  centre  in  the  upper  lumbar  region  of  the  cord  ; 
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those  for  the  upper  limbs  leave  the  cord  by  the  sixth,  seventh,  and 
eighth  anterior  thoracic  roots,  have  cell  stations  in  the  ganglion 
stellatum  and  ultimately  pass  to  the  ulnar  and  median  nerves ; 
they  are  controlled  by  a  centre  in  the  cervical  enlargement  of  the 
cord.  The  secretory  fibres  for  the  head  pass  in  the  cervical 
sympathetic,  and  in  some  branches  of  the  fifth  cranial  nerves. 
These  subsidiary  centres  are  dominated  by  one  in  the  medulla 
oblongata  (Adamkiewicz).  These  facts  have  been  obtained  by 
experiments  on  animals  (cat,  horse). 

The  sweat-centres  may  be  excited  directly  by  venous  blood,  as 
in  asphyxia ;  or  by  over-heated  blood  (over  45°  C.) ;  or  by  certain 
drugs  (see  further) ;  or  reflexly  by  stimulation  of  afferent  nerves 
such  as  the  crural  and  peroneal. 

Nervous  diseases  are  often  accompanied  with  disordered  sweat- 
ing ;  thus  unilateral  perspiration  is  seen  in  some  cases  of 
hemiplegia ;  degeneration  of  the  anterior  nerve-cells  of  the  cord 
may  cause  stoppage  of  the  secretion.  It  is  sometimes  increased 
m  paralysed  limbs. 

The  changes  that  occur  in  the  secreting  cells  have  been 
investigated  by  Renaut  in  the  horse.  When  charged  they  are 
clear  and  swollen,  the  nucleus  being  situated  near  their  attached 
ends ;  when  discharged  they  are  smaller,  granular,  and  their 
nucleus  is  more  central. 

The  sweat,  like  the  urine,  must  be  regarded  as  an  excretion, 
the  secreting  cells  eliminating  substances  formed  elsewhere. 

Composition  of  the  Sweat. — Sweat  may  be  obtained  ih 
abundant  quantities  by  placing  the  animal  or  man  in  a  closed 
hot-air  bath,  or  from  a  limb  by  enclosing  it  in  a  vessel  made  air- 
tight with  an  elastic  bandage.  Thus  obtained  it  is  mixed  with 
epidermal  scales  and  a  small  quantity  of  fatty  matter  from  the 
sebaceous  glands.  The  continual  shedding  of  epidermal  scales  is 
in  reality  an  excretion.  Keratin,  of  which  they  are  chiefly 
composed,  is  rich  in  sulphur,  and,  consequently,  this  is  one  means 
by  which  sulphur  is  removed  from  the  body. 

The  reaction  of  sweat  is  acid,  and  the  acidity,  as  in  the  urine,  is 
due  to  acid  sodium  phosphate.  In  profuse  sweating,  however, 
the  secretion  usually  becomes  alkaline  or  neutral.  It  has  a 
peculiar  and  characteristic  odour,  which  varies  in  different  parts 
of  the  body,  and  is  due  to  volatile  fatty  acids ;  its  taste  is  saltish, 
its  specific  gravity  about  1005. 

In  round  numbers  the  percentage  of  solids  is  1*2,  of  which  0*8 
is  inorganic  matter.  The  following  table  is  a  compilation  from 
several  analyses : — 
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Water         .  9888 

per  oent. 

Solids .        .1*12 

)) 

Salts   .        .    o'57 

}} 

NaCl  .        .    0-22  to  0 

•33     »i 

Other  salts .    0'i8 

)i 

(alkaline  sulphates,  phosphates, 
lactates,  and  potassium  chlo- 
ride) 

Fats    .        .0*41 

(including  fatty  acids  and  iso- 
cholestcrin) 

Epithelium.    0'I7 

»» 

Urea    .        .    0*08 

tf 
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The  salts  are  in  kind  and  relative  quantity  very  like  those  of 
the  urine.  Funke  was  unable  to  find  any  urea,  but  most  other 
observers  agree  on  the  presence  of  a  minute  quantity.  It  appears 
to  become  quickly  transformed  into  ammonium  carbonate.  The 
proteid  which  is  present^  is  probably  derived  from  the  epithelial 
cells  of  the  epidermis,  sweat-glands,  and  sebaceous  glands,  which 
are  suspended  in  the  excretion  ;  but  in  the  horse  there  is  albumin 
actually  in  solution  in  the  sweat. 

Abnormal,  UnuBual,  or  Pathological  Conditioiis  of  the 
Sweat. — Drugs.  —  Certain  drugs  (sudorifics)  favour  sweating, 
e,g,  pilocarpine,  Calabar  bean,  strychnine,  picrotoxine,  muscarine, 
nicotine,  camphor,  ammonia.  Others  diminish  the  secretion, 
e,g.  atropine  and  morphine  in  large  doses. 

Large  quantities  of  water,  by  raising  the  blood-pressure, 
increase  the  perspiration. 

Some  substances  introduced  into  the  body  reappear  in  the 
sweat,  e,g,  benzoic,  tartaric,  and  succinic  acids  readily,  quinine 
and  iodine  with  more  difficulty.  Compounds  of  arsenic  and 
mercury  behave  similarly. 

Diseases. — Cystin  has  been  found  in  some  cases  of  cystinuria ; 
dextrose  in  diabetic  patients ;  bile-pigment  in  those  with  jaundice 
(as  evidenced  by  the  staining  of  the  clothes)  ;  indigo  in  a  peculiar 
condition  known  as  chromidrosis ;  blood  or  htematin  deriva- 
tives in  red  sweat ;  albumin  in  the  sweat  of  acute  rheumatism, 
which  is  often  very  acid ;  urates  and  calcium  oxalate  in  gout ; 
lactic  acid  in  puerperal  fever,  and  occasionally  in  rickets  and 
scrofula. 

Kidney  Diseases, — The  relation  of  the  secretion  of  the  skin  to  that 
of  the  kidneys  is  a  very  close  one.  Thus  copious  secretions  of  urine, 
or  watery  evacuations  from  the  alimentary  canal,  coincide  with  dry- 
ness of  the  skin ;  abundant  perspiration  and  scanty  urine  generally 
go  together.  In  the  condition  known  as  wraemia  (see  p.  552),  when 
the  kidneys  secrete  little  or  no  urine,  the  percentage  of  urea  rises 
in  the  sweat ;  the  sputum  and  the  saliva  also  contain  urea  under 
those  circumstances.     The  clear  indication  for  the  physician  in 

p  p  2 
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such  cases  is  to  stimulate  the  skin  to  action  by  hot-air  baths  and 
pilocarpine,  and  the  alimentary  canal  by  means  of  purgatives. 
In  some  of  these  cases  the  skin  secretes  urea  so  abundantly  that 
when  the  sweat  dries  on  the  body,  the  patient  is  covered  with  a 
coating  of.  urea  crystals. 

Varnishing  the  Skin. — By  covering  the  skin  of  such  an  animal 
as  a  rabbit  with  an  impermeable  varnish,  the  temperature  is 
reduced,  a  peculiar  train  of  symptoms  set  up,  and  ultimately  the 
animal  dies.  If,  however,  cooling  be  prevented  by  keeping  such 
an  animal  in  warm  cotton-wool,  it  lives  longer.  Varnishing  the 
human  skin  does  not  seem  to  be  dangerous.  Many  explanations 
have  been  offered  to  explain  the  peculiar  condition  observed  in 
animals  ;  retention  of  the  sweat  would  hardly  do  it ;  the  blood  is 
not  found  post  mortem  to  contain  any  abnormal  substance,  nor  is 
it  poisonous  when  transfused  into  another  animal.  Cutaneous 
respiration  is  so  slight  in  mammals  that  stoppage  of  this  function 
cannot  be  supposed  to  cause  death.  The  animal,  in  fact,  dies  of 
cold ;  the  normal  function  of  the  skin  in  regulating  temperature 
is  interfered  with,  and  it  is  animals  with  delicate  skins  which  are 
most  readily  affected. 


CHAPTER    XXXIX. 

GENERAL  METABOLISM. 

The  word  metabolism  has  been  often  employed  in  the  preceding 
chapters,  and,  as  there  explained,  it  is  used  to  express  the  sum 
total  of  the  chemical  exchanges  that  occur  in  living  tissues.  The 
chemical  changes  have  been  considered  separately  under  the 
headings  Alimentation,  Excretion,  Respiration,  &c.  We  have  now 
to  put  our  knowledge  together,  and  consider  these  subjects  in 
their  relation  to  one  another. 

The  living  body  is  always  giving  off  by  the  lungs,  kidneys,  and 
skin  the  products  of  its  combustion,  and  is  thus  always  tending 
to  lose  weight.  This  loss  is  compensated  for  by  the  intake  of 
food  and  of  oxygen.  For  the  material  it  loses,  it  receives  in 
exchange  fresh  substances.  If,  as  in  a  normal  adult,  the  income 
is  exactly  equal  to  the  expenditure,  the  body-weight  remains 
constant.     If,  as   in  a  growing  child,  the  income  exceeds  the 
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expenditure,  the  body  gains  weig^it;  and  if,  as  in  febrile 
conditions,  or  during  starvation,  the  expenditure  exceeds  the 
income,  the  body  wastes. 

The  first  act  in  the  many  steps  which  constitute  nutrition  is 
the  taking  of  food,  the  next  digestion  of  that  food,  the  third 
absorption,  and  the  fourth  assimilation.  In  connection  with 
these  subjects,  it  is  important  to  note  the  necessity  for  a  mixed 
diet,  and  the  relative  and  absolute  quantities  of  the  various 
proximate  principles  which  are  most  advantageous.  Assimilation 
is  a  subject  which  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  describe ;  it  is  the 
act  of  the  living  tissues  in  selecting,  appropriating,  and  making 
part  of  themselves  the  substances  brought  to  them  by  the  nutrient 
blood-stream  from  the  lungs  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  alimentary 
canal  on  the  other.  The  chemical  processes  involved  in  some  of 
these  transactions  have  been  already  dwelt  on  in  connection  with 
the  functions  of  the  liver  and  other  secreting  organs,  but  even 
there  our  information  on  the  subject  is  limited ;  much  more  is 
this  the  case  in  connection  with  other  tissues.  Assimilation,  or 
the  building  up  of  the  living  tissues,  may,  to  use  GaskelFs 
expression,  be  spoken  of  as  anabolic. 

Supposing  the  body  to  remaui  in  the  condition  produced  by 
these  anabolic  processes,  what  is  its  composition?  A  glance 
through  the  chapters  on  the  cell,  the  blood,  the  tissues,  and  the 
organs  will  convince  the  inquirer  that  different  parts  of  the  body 
have  very  different  compositions ;  still,  speaking  of  the  body  as  a 
whole,  Volckmann  and  Bischoff  state  that  it  contains  64  per  cent 
of  water,  16  of  proteids  (including  gelatin),  14  of  fat,  5  of  salt, 
and  I  of  carbohydrates.  The  carbohydrates  are  thus  the 
smallest  constituent  of  the  body ;  they  are  the  glycogen  of  the 
liver  and  muscles,  and  small  quantities  of  dextrose  in  various 
parts. 

The  most  important,  because  the  most  abundant  of  the  tissues 
of  the  body,  is  the  muscular  tissue.  Muscle  forms  about  42  per 
cent,  of  the  body-weighty*  and  contains,  in  round  numbers,  75 
per  cent,  of  water  and  2 1  per  cent,  of  proteids ;  thus  about  half 
the  proteid  material  and  of  the  water  of  the  body  exist  in  its 
muscles. 

The  body,  however,  does  not  remain  in  this  stable  condition ; 
even  while  nutrition  is  occurring,  destructive  changes  are  taking 
place  simultaneously;  each  cell  may  be  considered  to  be  in  a 


*  The  following  is  in  round  numbers  the  percentage  proportion  of  the 
diiferent  structural  elements  of  the  body :  skeleton,  16 ;  muscles,  42 ;  fat, 
18  ;  viscera,  9  ;  skin,  8  ;  brain,  2 ;  blood,  5. 
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state  of  unstable  equilibriuip,  undergoing  anabolic,  or  constructive 
processes,  on  the  one  hand,  and  destructive,  or  katabolie,  processes 
on  the  other.  The  kataboHc  series  of  phenomena  commences  with 
combustion ;  the  union  of  oxygen  with  carbon  to  form  carbonic 
acid,  with  hydrogen  to  form  water,  with  nitrogen,  carbon,  and 
hydrogen  to  form  urea,  uric  acid,  creatinine,  and  other  less 
important  substances  of  the  same  nature.  The  formation  of  these 
last-mentioned  substances,  the  nitrogenous  metabolites,  is^  how- 
ever, as  previously  pointed  out,  partly  synthetical.  The  discharge 
of  these  products  of  destructive  metabolism  by  the  expired  air, 
the  urine,  the  sweat,  and  faeces  is  what  constitutes  excretion ;  excre- 
tion is  the  final  act  in  the  metabolic  round,  and  the  composition 
of  the  various  excretions  has  already  been  considered. 

An  examination  of  the  intake  (food  and  oxygen)  and  of  the 
output  (excretion)  of  the  body  can  be  readily  made ;  much  more 
readily,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  than  an  examination  of  the  inter- 
mediate steps  in  the  process.  A  contrast  between  the  two  can  be 
made  by  means  of  a  balance-sheet.  A  familiar  comparison  may 
be  drawn  between  the  affairs  of  the  animal  body  and  those  of  a 
commercial  company.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  company 
presents  a  report  in  which  its  income  and  its  expenditure  are 
contrasted  on  two  sides  of  a  balance-sheet.  This  sheet  is  a 
summary  of  the  monetary  affairs  of  the  undertaking ;  it  gives  few 
details,  it  gives  none  of  the  intermediate  steps  of  the  manner  hi 
which  the  property  has  been  employed.  This  is  given  in  the 
preliminary  parts  of  the  report^  or  may  be  entered  into  by  still 
further  examining  the  books  of  the  company. 

In  the  parts  of  this  book  that  precede  this  chapter  I  have 
endeavoured  to  give  an  account  of  various  transactions  that 
occur  in  the  body.  I  now  propose  to  present  a  balance-sheet. 
Those  who  wish  still  further  to  investigate  the  affairs  of  the 
body  may  do  so  by  the  careful  study  of  works  on  physiology ; 
still,  text-books  and  monographs,  however  good,  will  teach  one 
only  a  small  amount ;  the  rest  is  to  be  learnt  by  practical 
study  and  research ;  and  we  may  compare  physiologists  to  the 
accountants  of  a  commercial  enterprise,  who  examine  into  the 
details  of  its  working.  Sometimes,  in  business  undertakings,  a 
deficit  or  some  other  error  is  discovered,  and  it  may  be  that  the 
source  of  the  mistake  is  only  found  after  careful  search.  Under 
these  conditions,  the  accountants  should  be  compared  to 
physicians,  who  discover  that  something  is  wrong  in  the  working 
of  the  animal  body  ;  and  their  object  should  be  to  discover  where, 
in  the  metabolic  cycle,  the  mistake  has  occurred,  and  subsequently 
endeavour  to  rectify  it. 
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The  construction  of  balance-sheets  for  the  human  and  animal 
body  may  be  summed  up  in  the  German  word  Stqfwechsel,  or 
^^ exchange  of  material"  A  large  number  of  investigators  have 
applied  themselves  to  this  task,  and  from  the  large  mass  of 
material  published,  it  is  only  possible  to  select  a  few  typical 
examples.  The  subject  has  been  worked  out  speciaUy  by  the 
Munich  school,  under  the  lead  of  Pettenkofer  and  Voit. 

The  necessary  data  for  the  construction  of  such  tables  are : — 
(i)  The  weight  of   the  animal  before,  during,  and  after  the 
experiment 

(2)  The  quantity  and  composition  of  its  food. 

(3)  The  amount  of  oxygen  absorbed  during  respiration. 

(4)  The  quantity  and  composition  of  urine,  fteces,  sweat,  and 
expired  air. 

(5)  The  amount  of  work  done,  and  the  amount  of  heat 
developed.  (The  subject  of  animal  heat  will  be  considered  in  the 
next  chapter.) 

Water  is  determined  by  subtracting  the  amount  of  water 
ingested  as  food  from  the  quantity  lost  by  bowels,  urine,  lungs, 
and  skin.  The  difference  is  a  measure  of  the  katabolism  of 
hydrogen. 

Nitrogen. — The  nitrogen  is  derived  from  proteids  and  albumi- 
noids, and  appears  chiefly  in  the  urine  as  urea  and  uric  acid. 
Minute  quantities  are  eliminated  as  similar  compounds  in  sweat 
and  fseces.  From  the  amount  of  nitrogen  so  found,  the  amount 
of  proteids  which  have  undergone  katabolism  is  calculated. 
Proteids  contain,  roughly,  1 6  per  cent,  of  nitrogen  ;  so  i  part  of 
nitrogen  is  equivalent  to  6*3  parts  of  proteid ;  or  i  gramme  of 
nitrogen  to  30  grammes  of  flesh. 

Fat  and  carbohydrate, — Subtract  the  carbon  in  the  metabolised 
proteid  (proteid  contains  54  per  cent,  of  carbon)  from  the  total 
carbon  eliminated  by  lungs,  skin,  bowels,  and  kidneys,  and  the 
difference  represents  fat  and  carbohydrate  that  have  undergone 
metabolism. 


The  DiBoharge  of  Carbon. 

The  influence  of  food  on  the  rate  of  discharge  of  carbonic  acid 
is  immediate.  The  increase  after  each  meal,  which  may  amount 
to  20  per  cent.,  reaches  its  maximum  in  about  one  or  two  hours. 
This  effect  is  most  marked  when  the  diet  consists  largely  of 
carbohydrates. 

About  95  per  cent,  of  the  carbon  discharged  leaves  the  organism 
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as  carbonic  acid.     The  total  insensible  loss  ( =  carbonic  acid  + 

water  given  off -oxygen  absorbed)  amounts  in  man  to  about  25 

grammes  per  hour.     Of  the  total  hourly  discharge  of  carbonic 

acid,  less  than  0*5  per  cent,  is  cutaneous.     The  hourly  discharge 

of   carbonic   acid  in  a  man  at  rest  is  about  32  grammes,  the 

weight  of  oxygen  absorbed  being  25  to  28  grammes  in  the  same 

time.     The   hourly   discharge   of   watery  .vapour   is   about    20 

grammes. 

As  a  volume  of  carbonic  acid  (CO3)  contains  the  same  weight  of 

oxygen  as  an  equal  volume  of  oxygen  (Og),  it  is  obvious  that,  if 

all  the  absorbed  oxygen  were  discharged  as  carbonic  acid,  the 

COj  expired 
"respiratoryquotient    (by  volume)  =/^~  "k'    ~k^  would  be  equal 

to  I.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case,  the  volume  of  oxygen 
absorbed  being  in  excess  of  the  carbonic  acid  discharged.  In 
animals  fed  exclusively  on  carbohydrates  (this  would  only  be 
possible  for  a  short  time)  equality  is  approached.  The  excess  of 
oxygen  is  greatest  when  the  diet  consists  largely  of  fats. 

On  a  mixed  diet,  comprising  100  grammes  of  proteid,  100  of 
fat,  and  250  of  carbohydrates,  with  a  carbonic  acid  discharge  of 
770  grammes  daily,  and  a  daily  assumption  of  666  grammes  of 
oxygen,  560  granmies  of  the  oxygen  are  discharged  in  the  carbonic 
acid,  about  9  in  urea,  and  97  grammes  in  the  form  of  water  (of 
which  78  grammes  are  formed  from  the  hydrogen  of  the  fat) ; 
the  respiratory  quotient  is  then  0*84.  In  hibernation  the 
respiratory  quotient  sinks  lower  than  in  any  other  known  con- 
dition (often  less  than  0*5),  for  the  animal  then  lives  almost 
entirely  on  its  own  fat.  The  discharge  of  carbonic  acid  is 
increased  by  muscular  work,  and  the  respiratory  quotient  also 
rises.  Diminution  of  the  surrounding  temperature  causes  increased 
discharge  of  carbonic  acid.  (These  points  are  all  discussed  more 
fully  in  Chapter  XXIV.) 

The  Disoharge  of  Nitrogen. 

In  man  the  minimum  daily  allowance  of  nitrogen  is  15 
grammes,  or  0*02  per  cent,  of  the  body-weight ;  in  the  camivora 
about  o'l  per  cent. ;  in  the  ox,  as  an  instance  of  a  herbivorous 
animal,  0*005  per  cent.  In  certain  races  of  mankind  {e,g.  coolies) 
the. nitrogen  requirement  is  less  than  in  Europeans.  The  reason 
why  this  is  so  is  not  understood. 

Some  i-ecent  experiments  by  Hirschfeld  have  shown  that  for  a 
short  time  nitrogenous  equilibrium  can  be  maintained  on  a 
smaller    daily    supply    of    nitrogen    than    15    grammes.     But 
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experiments  extended  over  a  longer  time  have  shown  that  sooner 
or  later  the  body  begins  to  waste  if  the  15  grammes  daily  are 
not  supplied  in  the  food. 

In  an  animal  fed  exclusively  on  flesh,  the  discharge  of  nitrogen 
at  first  increases  pari  passu  with  the  absorption  of  proteid,  the 
absorption  of  oxygen  being  proportionately  increased  at  the  same 
time.  The  animal,  however,  gains  weight  from  increase  of  fat, 
the  proteid  being  split  into  what  is  called  a  nitrogenous  moiety, 
which  is  burnt  off,  and  a  non-nitrogenous  moiety  which  is  converted 
into  fat. 

The  discharge  of  nitrogen  is  not  immediately  or  markedly 
influenced  by  muscular  work  (see  p.  552);  the  increased  com- 
bustion that  occurs  in  working  as  compared  with  resting  muscles 
falls  chiefly  on  their  non-nitrogenous  constituents. 

Balance  of  Income  and  Discharge  in  Health. 

In  Chapter  XXVIII.  tables  are  given  of  adequate  diets ;  these 
will  in  our  balance-sheets  represent  the  source  of  income ;  the 
other  side  of  the  balance-sheet,  the  expenditure,  consists  of  the 
excretions. 


Exchange  of  Material  on  an  AnBQUATE  Diet 

(Ranke's  table).* 


Inoome. 

Carbon. 

Ezpexkditoro. 

Fooda. 

Proteid  .  100  gr. 
Fat         . 100  „ 
Carbohy- 
drates .  250  „ 

Nitrogen. 

00   „ 

GO    ,. 

15*5  V 

Ezcretions. 

Nitrogen. 

I  14-4 
1*1 

O'O 

155 

Carbon. 

53*0  ^r. 
790  „ 

930  M 
2250  „ 

Urea      .  31-5  gr. 
Uric  acid  0*5  ., 
Faeces 
Re8piration(CO,) 

616  ' 
10*84 

208'00 

225*00 

In  man  the  discharge  of  nitrogen  per  kilo,  of  body-weight 
is  o'2i   gramme,   and   of   carbon  3*03   grammes,   the  quotient 

C 

^  =  14*5.     In  carnivorous  animals,  which,  according  to  Bidder 


•  The  above  table  was  constructed  from  data  derived  from  the  observations 
of  Prof.  Ranke  on  himself.  Though  made  many  years  ago,  Ranke*s  tables 
still  serve  as  typical  and  standard  examples  of  metabolic  balance-sheets. 
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c 

and  Schmidt,  use  i'4  N  and  6'2  C  per  kilo,  per  diem,  i^  =    4*4. 


N 


C 


In  the  human  being  on  a  flesh  diet  :j^  =  5*2  ;  the  exchange  thus 

approaches  the  condition  of  the  carnivora.     This  is  illustrated  by 
the  following  balance-sheet  (Ranke) : — 


Inoome. 

Expenditure. 

— 

ikT:Ai_»»-_ 

Carbon. 

2796 

45  9 

3255 

1   ^.TlA. 

riitrogen. 

XNt«rDg«n. 

Carbon. 

Food  . 

Disintegration 
of  tissues     .     . 

62-3  gr. 
623 

Discharged       by 

excretion 
Retained  in  store 

1 

1 

440 
183 

623 

2630 
625 

3250 

The  details  of  the  above  experiment  may  be  given  as  illus- 
trating the  method  of  working  out  a  problem  in  exchange  of 
material:  1832  grammes  of  meat  used  as  food  yielded  3-4  per 
cent,  of  nitrogen,  i.e,  62*3  gr.,  and  12*5  per  cent,  of  carbon,  ue. 
229*3  gr.  ;  70  g^'  o^  ^*^  added  to  the  food  yielded  72  per  cent,  of 
carbon,  i.e.  50*3  gr.  :  2 29*3 +  50*3  =  2 79*6  =  total  carbon  in 
food.  During  the  same  period  86*3  gr.  of  urea  were  discharged, 
containing  46*6  per  cent.,  i.e.  40*4  gr.  of  nitrogen,  and  20  per 
cent.,  i.e.  17-3  gr.  of  carbon,  to  which  must  be  added  2  gr.  of 
uric  acid,  containing  33  per  cent.,  i.e.  o*66  gr.  of  nitrogen,  and 
35  per  cent.,  i.e,  0*7  gr.  of  carbon.  Further,  2*9  gr.  of  nitrogen 
and  14  gr.  of  carbon  were  discharged  in  the  faeces,  and  231  gr. 
of  carbon  as  carbonic  acid  in  the  expired  air.  Hence  the  total 
discharge  of  nitrogen  =  4o*4  +  o'66  +  2'9  =  44  gr.,  and  the  total 
discharge  of  carbon  =i7'3  +  o'7  +  i4+23i  =  263gr.  Deducting 
the  quantity  of  nitrogen  discharged  from  that  taken  in,  18*3  gr. 
must  have  been  retained  in  the  body,  as  108  gr.  of  proteid,  and 
consequently  53  per  cent,  of  that  weight  =  62*5  gr.  of  carbon, 
were  also  retained.  Comparing  the  quantity  of  carbon  disposed 
of  in  the  twenty-four  hours  with  the  quantity  introduced  as  food, 
we  find  the  latter  is  in  excess  by  45 '9  gr.,  which  must  have  been 
derived  from  the  disintegration  of  the  fat  of  the  body. 

Another  table  of  exchange  of  material  on  adequate  diet  may 
be  quoted  from  the  work  of  Pettenkofer  and  Voit.  This  takes 
into  account  the  elimination  of  water  as  well  as  of  carbon  and 
nitrogen.     In  the  first  experiment  the  man  did  no  work. 
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INANITION. 


Inoome. 

1 
Expenditure. 

Food. 

Nitrogen. 

1 
Carbon. 

Excre- 
tions. 

%T'*_,,-_„_ 

Carbon. 

Water. 

Nitrogen. 

Proteid.    137  gr. 
Fat         .    117   „ 
Carbohy- 
drate .    352   „ 
Water    .2016  „ 

1 

1    195 

1 

315*5 

Urine   . 

Faeces  . 

Expired 

air    . 

174 
2*1 

19-5 

12*7 

14-5 

248*6 
275-8 

1279 
83 

828 
2190 

Here  the  body  was  in  nitrogenous  equilibrium,  and  it  elimi- 
nated more  water  than  it  took  in  by  174  grammes,  this  being 
derived  from  oxidation  of  hydrogen.  It  stored  39*7  grammes  of 
carbon,  which  is  equivalent  to  52  grammes  of  fat. 

The  next  table  gives  the  results  of  an  experiment  on  the  same 
man  on  the  same  diet,  but  who  did  active  muscular  work  during 
the  day  : — 

Enenditure.  Nitrogen. 

Urine 17*4 

Faeces 2*1 

Expired  air .        .        .        .        — 


19*5 


Carbon. 

Water. 

12*6 

1194 

'45 

94 

309*2 

I412 

3363 


2700 


It  is  important  to  notice  that  the  discharge  of  nitrogen  was 
unaltered  while  that  of  both  carbon  and  hydrogen  was  increased. 


Inanition  or  Starvation. 

The  income  from  without  is,  under  these  circumstances,  nil; 
expenditure  still  goes  on,  as  a  result  of  the  disintegration  of  the 
tissues ;  the  amount  of  disintegration  is  measured  by  the  dis- 
charges in  the  manner  already  described.  The  following  table 
from  Ranke's  experiment  on  himself  represents  the  exchange  for 
a  period  of  twenty-four  hours,  twenty-four  hours  having  elapsed 
since  the  last  meal. 


Disintegration  of  tis8Q€ 

!. 

Expenditure. 

— 

Nitrogpen. 

7-8 
ao 

7-8 

Carbon.  | 
26-5 

'57*5    1 

1 

184*0 

1 

1 
—                 Nitrogen. 

Carbon. 

Proteid.    50    gr. 
Fat       .199-6   „ 

1 
1 

Urea       .17    gr.\\      „ 
Uric  acid  0*2  „  ;j    "* 
Respiration  (C0,)|      0*0 

7-8 

1 

3*4 
i8o*6 

184*0 
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TTie  discharge  of  nitrc^en  per  kilo,  of  body-weight  was  reduced 

Q 

to  o'l,   ^  being    23*5.     In  carnivorous  animals,   in   prolonged 

C 

inanition,  the  discharge  of  nitrogen  per  kilo,  is  0*9  and  t^  =    6*6. 

During  starvation  the  man  or  animal  gradually  loses  weight ; 
the  temperature,  after  a  preliminary  rise,  sinks;  the  functions 
get  weaker  by  degrees,  and  ultimately  death  ensues,  the  total 
weight  lost  being  from  0*3  to  0*5  of  the  original  body-weight. 

The  age  of  the  animal  influences  the  time  at  which  death 
occurs,  old  animals  withstanding  the  effects  of  hunger  better  than 
young  ones.  This  statement  was  originally  made  by  Hippocrates, 
and  was  borne  out  by  the  experiments  of  Martigny  and  Chossat. 
Young  animals  lose  weight  more  quickly,  and  die  after  a  smaller 
loss  of  weight,  than  old  ones. 

The  excretion  of  nitrogen  falls  quickly  at  the  commencement 
of  an  experiment ;  it  reaches  a  minimum  which  remains  constant 
for  several  days ;  it  then  rises  when  the  fat  of  the  animal  has 
been  used  up,  and  then  quickly  falls  with  the  onset  of  symptoms 
of  approaching  death. 

The  sulphates  and  phosphates  in  the  urine  show  approximately 
the  same  series  of  changes. 

The  discharge  of  carbonic  acid  and  the  intake  of  oxygen  fall, 
but  not  so  quickly  as  the  body  loses  Veight;  it  is  not  until 
quite  the  last  stages  that  these  are  small  in  proportion  to  one 
another. 

The  faeces  become  smaller  and  smaller  in  quantity  until  no 
discharge  from  the  rectum  occurs  at  all. 

The  amount  of  bile  secreted  also  falls ;  but  bile  is  found  in 
the  gall-bladder  and  intestine  after  death. 

Taking  the  total  loss  of  weight  as  100,  the  loss  due  to  that  of 
individual  organs  may  be  stated  as  follows  (Voit) : — 


Bone 

5*4 

Pancreas 

o*i 

Brain  and  cord 

o-i 

Muscle     .        .    . 

>      42'2 

Langs 

03 

Skin  and  hair  .    . 

8-8 

Liver    . 

.      4-8 

Heart  . 

o*o 

Fat 

.    262 

Kidneys  . 

.      06 

Testes               .    . 

01 

Blood 

■      37 

Spleen  . 

.      06 

Intestine 

2*0 

Other  parts  . 

■      50 

Some  organs,  such  as  heart  and  brain,  thus  lose  but  little 
weight ;  the  loss  of  weight  is  greatest  in  the  muscles,  fat<,  skin, 
liver,  and  blood.  Of  the  muscles,  the  great  pectoral  muscles 
waste  most.  Death  may  be  delayed  somewhat  by  artificial 
warmth,  but  ultimately  occurs  from  asthenia,  sometimes  accom- 
panied by  convulsions. 
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Bxohaz&ffe  of  Material  with  ▼arious  Diets. 

The  reasons  why  a  mixed  diet  is  necessary  have  been  already  explained 
(Chap.  XXVIII).  Numerous  experiments  have,  however,  been  made  in  the 
study  of  metabolism  on  abnormal  diets. 

Feeding  with  meat. — As  the  chief  solid  in  meat  is  proteid,  one  must  take 
either  too  much  nitrogen  or  too  little  carbon.  The  principle  that  underlies 
Banting's  method  of  treatijug  obesity  is  to  give  meat  almost  exclusively  :  the 
individual  then  derives  the  additional  supply  of  carbon  necessary  for  com- 
bustion  from  his  own  adipose  tissue.  We  have  already  seen  that  this  may 
be  and  often  is  counteracted  by  the  laying  on  of  fat  which  comes  from  the 
non-nitrogenous  moiety  of  the  proteid. 

Feeding  with  fat. — If  an  animal  receives  fat  only,  the  nitrogenous  excreta 
are  derived  from  the  disintegration  of  tissue  without  any  corresponding 
supply  of  nitrogen  being  supplied  in  exchange  in  the  food.  When  fat  only 
is  given,  or  a  large  excess  of  fat  exists  in  the  food,  the  respiratory  quotient 
falls.  F.  Hof mann  fed  a  dog  on  a  mixture  of  a  large  amount  of  fat  and  a 
small  amount  of  proteid.  After  death  the  quantity  of  fat  found  in  the  body 
was  such  that  only  a  small  part  could  have  been  derived  from  the  proteid, 
the  greater  amount  being  directly  derived  from  the  fat  of  the  food.  The 
animal,  moreover,  liiys  on  fat  in  which  palmitin,  stearin,  and  olein  are 
mixed  in  a  definite  proportion  :  this  proportion  is  often  different  in  the  fat 
of  the  food.  In  addition  to  this  an  animal  will  fatten  (laying  on  fat  with 
its  usual  composition)  on  fatty  food,  such  as  spermaceti,  which  contains  no 
glycerides. 

Feeding  with  carbohydrates. — The  respiratory  quotient  approaches  unity 
when  carbohydrates  alone  are  taken.  So  far  as  regards  nitrogen  the  animal 
is  in  a  state  of  inanition,  as  when  fat  alone  is  taken.  If  given  in  combina- 
tion with  other  foods,  both  carbohydrates  and  fat  act  as  proteid-sparing 
foods. 

The  following  table  is  from  Pettenkofer  and  Voit,  and  illustrates  what 
happens  in  a  dog  on  a  mixed  diet  of  flesh  and  carbohydrates. 


1 


o 
o 

400 
400 

400 

500 

1500 
2800 


Food. 

1 
1 

• 

• 

i 

379 

_ 

17 

608 

— 

22 

aio 

— 

xo 

— 

227 

— 

167 

^^^ 

6 
6 

X82 

379 

14 

172 

— 

4 

379 

— 

10 

"" 

2500  —  — 


Changeii  in  the  body. 


211 

193 
436 
393 
413 
530 

537 
608 

1475 
1469 

2512 


— 2n 

--'% 

+     7 

-  13 

-  30 

-  37 
+  192 
+  *5 
+33* 

+    X2 


79 


210 

227 

167 
X82 

379 
172 

379 
o 


+17 

+22 

+  XO 

+"6 
-f  6 

+14 

+  4 
+  10 


Fat. 


5 


f 


!l 


il 


8 
25 


*4 
22 


39 

8 

16 

55 

43 

112 

57 


Even  when  the  diet  consists  wholly  of  carbohydrates,  fat  is  laid  on  ;  the 
fat  laid  on  when  meat  and  starch  are  both  present  in  the  food  comes  partly 
from  the  proteid  and  partly  from  the  carbohydrate  of  the  food.  When  no 
carbohydrate  is  given  at  all,  as  in  the  last  experiment,  the  nitrogenous 
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metabolism  is  raised.  Carbohydrate  food  is  thus  when  given  with  other 
foods  both  fat-sparing  and  proteid-sparing.  The  formation  of  fat  from 
carbohydrates  was  first  observed  in  pigs  by  Lawes  and  {Gilbert,  and  has  since 
been  confirmed  by  numerous  investigators. 

One  of  the  most  important  instances  of  the  carbohydrate  origin  of  fat  is 
the  formation  of  bees'-wax. 

Instances  of  the  formation  of  fat  from  proteids  are  (i)  the  laying  on  of 
fat  in  camivoroas  animals ;  (2)  the  formation  of  adipocere,  a  wax-like 
material  which  forms  in  the  muscles  of  corpses,  buried  in  damp  soi],  or 
allowed  to  remain  in  water ;  (3)  the  gradually  increasing  quantity  of  fat  in 
old  cheeses. 

The  most  striking  examples  of  the  formation  of  fat  by  intracellular 
metabolic  processes  is  seen  in  fatty  degeneration,  and  in  that  special  form 
of  this  degeneration  that  occurs  in  the  formation  of  milk.  The  blood  con- 
tains a  mere  trace  of  fat,  so  milk  formation  is  no  mere  filtration  process. 
The  food  may,  as  in  the  case  of  cows,  contain  little  or  no  fat. 

Feeding  with  gelatin, — ^A  diet  containing  gelatin  alone  will  not  support 
life.  This  fact  is  somewhat  remarkable  when  one  considers  the  closely  allied 
chemical  nature  of  gelatin  and  proteids.  When  gelatin  alone  is  given  the 
body  wastes,  and  the  urea  excreted  is  diminished  as  in  inanition.  If  an 
enormous  amount  of  gelatin  is  given  the  urea  increases.  Gelatin,  however, 
like  carbohydrates  and  fats,  appears  to  be  a  "  proteid-sparing  "  food,  and  if 
given  mixed  with  proteids  seems  to  protect  the  proteids  from  oxidation. 
Gelatin  can  thus  be  substituted  for  a  part  of  the  proteid  in  the  food. 

Feeding  loith  ''^ pept(ffUi8" — In  the  present  day,  when  artificially  digested 
foods  are  so  much  employed,  it  is  of  great  importance  that  their  nutritive 
v^ue  should  be  known.  Here  experimental  and  clinical  evidence  coincide 
in  a  most  favourable  way  in  relation  to  their  nutritive  value.  Albumoses 
and  the  preparations  called  peptone  in  commerce,  which  are  in  reality 
mainly  albumoses,  have  the  same  nutritive  value  as  meat. 

Artificially  digested  foods  of  this  kind  (Witte's  peptone,  plasmon, 
somatose,  &c.)  must  naturally  be  distinguished  from  beef-tea  and  extracts 
of  meat  of  which  there  are  so  many  in  the  market,  but  which  are  mere 
stimulants  and  are  valueless  for  nutrition  (see  p.  466). 

Effect  of  Varying'  Bxtemal  Conditions  on  Bxchanffe  of  Material. 

Effect  of  atmospheric  temperature. — ^In  warm-blooded  animals  the  efEect 
of  a  low  surrounding  temperature  is  to  increase  katabolism,  or  combustion 
in  the  body  ;  the  body  loses  more  heat,  and  therefore  more  must  be  produced 
to  keep  the  animal's  temperature  within  normal  limits.  The  effect  of  a  rise 
of  atmospheric  temperature  is  the  reverse.  In  cold-blooded  animals,  e.0., 
animals  whose  temperature  varies  with  that  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere, 
a  rise  or  fall  of  the  latter  is  accompanied  respectively  with  a  rise  or  fall  of 
combustion  in  the  body.  Pembrey  has  shown  that  warm-blooded  animals 
in  an  embryonic  condition  are  pi*actically  cold-blooded ;  that  is,  their 
metabolism,  body  temperature,  and  the  external  temperature  vary  directly 
the  one  with  the  others. 

Alterations  of  body -temperature, — If  the  changes  of  the  external  tempera- 
ture are  so  great  as  to  cause  a  rise  (as  in  steam-baths)  or  a  fall  (as  in 
hibernation)  of  body-temperature,  the  metabolic  changes  are  increased  and 
decreased  respectively  as  in  cold-blooded  animals. 

Effect  of  removal  of  blood  from  tlie  body. — The  chief  effect  of  a  removal 
of  blood  from  the  body  is  the  speedy  formation  of  new  blood-corpuscles. 
The  intake  of  oxygen  and  discharge  of  carbonic  acid  are  lessened,  and  the 
output  of  urea  is  increased.  The  menstrual  flow  and  epistaxis  in  strong, 
healthy  people  cause  no  alteration  in  exchange  of  material. 
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Exchange  of  Material  in  Diseases. 

Fever, — Fever  is  a  condition  in  which  the  temperature  of  the 
body  is  raised  above  the  normal,  and  the  degree  to  which  it  is 
raised  is  a  measure  of  the  intensity  of  the  febrile  condition.  A 
rise  of  temperature  may  be  produced  either  by  increased  produc- 
tion of  heat,  due  to  the  increase  of  katabolic  processes  in  the 
body,  or  to  a  diminished  loss  of  heat  from  the  body.  A  mere 
increase  in  the  production  of  heat  does  not  necessarily  produce 
fever.  By  administering  an  excess  of  food,  combustion  is  increased 
in  the  body ;  but  in  the  healthy  individual  this  does  not  produce 
a  rise  of  temperature,  because  pari  passu  with  the  increased  pro- 
duction, there  is  increased  loss  of  heat.  Similarly,  diminution  in 
the  loss  of  heat,  such  as  occurs  on  a  hot  as  compared  with  a  cold 
day,  does  not  produce  fever,*  because  the  production  of  heat 
within  the  body  is  correspondingly  diminished.  In  fever  there  is 
increased  production  of  heat,  as  is  seen  by  the  study  of  exchange 
of  material ;  the  intake  of  food  is,  as  a  rule,  very  small ;  the 
discharge  of  nitrogen  and  carbon  results  from  the  disintegration 
of  tissues,  which,  as  compared  with  that  in  simple  inanition,  is 
large ;  the  tissues  are  said  to  be  in  a  labile  condition,  that  is, 
they  are  easily  broken  down.  In  most  febrile  states,  the  skin  is 
dry,  the  sweat-glands,  like  most  of  the  secreting  organs  of  the 
body,  being  comparatively  inactive,  and  so  the  discharge  of  heat 
is  lessened.  The  skin  may,  however,  sometimes  be  bathed  in 
perspiration,  and  yet  high  fever  be  present.  The  essential  cause 
of  the  high  temperature  is  neither  increased  formation  nor 
diminished  discharge  of  heat,  but  an  interference  with  the  reflex 
mechanism,  which  in  health  operates  so  as  to  equalise  the  two. 

Increased  nitrogenous  metabolism  in  fever  has  been  observed 
in  pneumonia,  in  pyaemia  and  in  other  febrile  conditions.  Ringer 
showed  the  correspondence  in  temperature  and  output  of  nitrogen 
very  clearly  in  intermittent  fever  (ague). 

What  is  known  as  the  epicritical  increase  of  urea  is  the  greatly 
increased  secretion  of  urea  that  occurs  at  the  commencement 
of  the  defervescence  of  a  fever.  It  is  probably  not  due  to  an 
increased  formation  of  urea,  but  to  the  removal  of  urea  which  has 
accumulated,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  kidneys  have  been  acting 
sluggishly  during  the  height  of  the  fever. 

*  A  febrile  condition  does  occur  on  undue  cxjKwure  to  a  tropical  sun,  for 
instance  in  soldiers  in  India ;  this  is  mainly  due  to  their  tight  fitting  and 
otherwise  unsuitable  clothing,  wliich  interferes  with  the  proper  action  of 
the  skin. 
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Increased  output  of  carbonic  acid  also  occurs  in  fever. 

Other  changes  noted  in  fever  are  a  rapid  loss  of  the  liver 
glycogen,  a  lessening  of  chlorides  in  the  urine,  and  often  an 
increase  of  the  urobilin  in  the  urine. 

The  following  table  illustrates  exchange  of  material  in  fever, 
no  food  being  taken  : — 


InocRne. 

V 

Carbon. 

Et^penditore. 

Disintegratioii  of 
tiasue. 

NitiTog^ii. 

1 

Nitrogen.' 

Carbon. 

Proteid,  120    gr. 
Fat.        2057  gr. 

i8'6 
00 

i8-6 

636 
1574 

221*0 

Urea    and    aric 
acid,       40  gr. 

Respiration 
(CO.),  780  gr. 

186 
O'O 

8-3 
2127 

' 

186 

221  0 

Clk>mpare  this  table  with  that  at  the  bottom  of  p.  587. 

Diabetes  mellitus. — In  addition  to  the  presence  of  sugar  in  the 
urine  in  this  disease,  the  most  marked  symptoms  are  intense 
thirst  and  ravenous  hunger.  As  a  rule  diabetic  patients  digest 
their  food  well.  The  thirst  is  an  indication  of  the  necessity  of 
replacing  the  large  quantities  of  water  lost  by  the  kidneys ;  the 
himger,  that  of  replacing  the  great  waste  of  tissues  that  occurs. 
For  not  only  does  the  urine  contain  sugar,  but,  in  addition,  a 
great  excess  of  urea  and  uric  acid.  The  carbonic  acid  output  is 
somewhat  smaller  than  in  health.  In  health  the  carbohydrates, 
after  assimilation,  give  rise,  by  oxidation,  to  carbonic  acid ;  in 
diabetes,  all  the  carbohydrates  do  not  undergo  this  change,  but 
pass  as  sugar  into  the  urine.  Not  that  all  the  sugar  of  the  luine 
is  derived  from  carbohydrates,  for  many  diabetics  continue  to  pass 
large  quantities  when  all  carbohydrate  food  is  withheld ;  under 
these  circumstances,  it  must  be  derived  from  the  destruction  of 
proteid  matter  (see  also  pp.  510,  567). 


Luxus   ConsiLmption. 

In  former  portions  of  this  book  we  have  insisted  on  the  fact 
that  the  food  does  not  undergo  combustion,  or  katabolic  changes, 
until  after  it  is  assimilated,  that  is,  until  after  it  has  become  an 
integral  part  of  the  tissues.  Formerly  the  blood  was  supposed 
to  be  the  seat  of  oxidation  ;  but  the  reasons  why  this  view  is  not 
held  now  have  been  already  given.  When  a  student  is  first  con- 
fronted with  balance-sheets,  representing  metabolic  exchanges,  it 
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is  at  first  a  little  difficult  for  him  to  grasp  the  fact,  that  although 
the  amount  of  nitrogeu  and  carbon  ingested  is  equal  to  the 
amount  of  the  same  elements  which  are  eliminated,  yet  the 
eliminated  carbon  and  hydrogen  are  not  derived  from  the  food 
direct,  but  from  the  tissues  already  formed ;  the  food  becomes 
assimilated  and  takes  the  place  of  the  tissues  thus  disintegrated. 
Let  us  suppose  we  have  a  tube  open  at  both  ends  and  filled  with 
a  row  of  marbles  ;  if  an  extra  marble  is  pushed  in  at  one  end,  a 
marble  falls  out  at  the  other ;  if  two  marbles  are  introduced 
instead  of  one,  there  is  an  output  of  two  at  the  other  end ;  if 
a  dozen,  or  any  larger  number  be  substituted,  there  is  always  a 
corresponding  exit  of  the  same  number  at  the  other  end  of  the 
tube.  This  very  rough  illustration  may  perhaps  assist  in  the 
comprehension  of  the  metabolic  exchanges. 

The  difficulty  just  alluded  to,  which  a  student  feels^  was  also 
felt  by  the  physiologists  who  first  studied  metabolism  ;  and  Yoit 
formulated  a  theory,  of  which  the  following  is  the  gist :  All  pro- 
teid  taken  into  the  alimentary  canal  appears  to  affect  proteid 
metabolism  in  two  ways ;  on  the  one  hand,  it  excites  rapid  dis- 
integration of  proteids,  giving  rise  to  an  immediate  increase  of 
urea ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  serves  to  maintain  the  more  regular 
proteid  metabolism  continually  taking  place  in  the  body,  and  so 
contributes  to  the  normal  regular  discharge  of  urea.  It  has  been, 
therefore,  supposed  that  the  proteid  which  plays  the  first  of  these 
two  parts  is  not  really  built  up  into  the  tissues,  does  not  become 
living  tissue,  but  undergoes  the  changes  that  give  rise  to  urea, 
somewhere  outside  the  actual  living  substance.  The  proteids  are 
therefore  divided  into  **  tissue-proteids,''  which  are  actually  built 
up  into  living  substance,  and  **  floating  or  circulating  proteids," 
which  are  not  thus  built  up,  but  by  their  metabolism  outside  the 
living  substance  set  free  energy  in  the  form  of  heat  only.  It  was 
at  this  time  erroneously  supposed  that  the  exclusive  use  of  proteid 
food  was  to  supply  proteid  tissue  elements,  and  that  vital  mani- 
festations other  than  heat  had  their  origin  in  proteid  metabolism, 
the  metabolism  of  fats  and  carbohydrates  giving  rise  to  heat  only. 
Hence,  when  it  was  first  surmised  that  a  certain  proportion  of 
proteids  underwent  metabolism,  which  gave  rise  to  heat  only,  this 
appeared  to  be  a  wasteful  expenditure  of  precious  material,  and 
the  metabolism  of  this  portion  of  food  was  spoken  of  as  a  **  luxus 
consumption,"  a  wasteful  consumption.  There  were  many  deduc- 
tions from  this  general  theory  to  explain  particular  points;  of 
these  two  may  be  mentioned :  (i)  In  inanition,  the  urea  dis- 
charged for  the  first  few  days  is  much  greater  than  it  is  subse- 
quently :  this  was  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  in  the  first 
K.P.  Q  Q 
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few  days  all  the  floating  capital  was  consumed ;  (2)  the  effect 
of  feeding  with  a  mixture  of  gelatin  and  proteid  was  suppos^  to 
be  due  to  the  fact  that  gelatin  was  able  to  replace  "floating 
proteid,"  but  not  "  tissue  proteid." 

This  theory  of  Voit's,  ingenious  and  plausible  at  first  sights 
has  met  with  but  little  general  acceptance,  because  so  many 
observed  facts  are  incompatible  with  it. 

Sir  Michael  Foster  writes  as  follows :  "  The  evidence  we 
have  tends  to  show  that  in  muscle  (taking  it  as  an  instance  of 
a  tissue)  there  exists  a  framework  of  what  we  may  call  more 
distinctly  living  substance,  whose  metabolism,  though  high  in 
quality,  does  not  give  rise  to  massive  discharges  of  energy,  and 
that  the  interstices,  so  to  speak,  of  this  framework  are  occupied 
by  various  kinds  of  material  related  in  diflerent  degrees  to  this 
framework,  and  therefore  deserving  to  be  spoken  of  as  more  or 
less  living,  the  chief  part  of  the  energy  set  free  coming  directly 
from  the  metabolism  of  some  or  other  of  this  material.  Both 
framework  and  intercalated  material  undergo  metabolism,  and 
have  in  diflerent  degrees  their  anabolic  and  katabolic  changes ; 
both  are  concerned  in  the  life  of  the  organism,  but  one  more 
directly  than  the  other.  We  can,  moreover,  recognise  no  sharp 
break  between  the  intercalated  material  and  the  lymph  which 
bathes  it ;  hence  such  phrases  as  *  tissue  proteid  *  and  '  floating 
proteid '  are  undesirable  if  they  are  understood  to  imply  a  sharp 
line  of  demarcation  between  the  '  tissue '  and  the  blood  or 
lymph,  though  useful  as  indicating  two  different  lines  or  degrees 
of  metabolism." 

Sir  John  Burdon-Sanderson  writes  as  follows  :  "  The  production 
of  urea  and  other  nitrogenous  metabolites  is  exclusively  a  fimo- 
tion  of  '  living  material ' ;  and  this  process  is  carried  on  in  the 
organism  with  an  activity  which  is  dependent  on  the  activity 
of  the  living  substance  itself,  and  on  the  quantity  of  material 
supplied  to  it.  No  evidence  at  present  exists  in  favour  of  a 
*  luxus  consumption  '  of  proteid." 

Professor  Hoppe-Seyler,  after  stating  that  he  can  make  out  no 
clear  distinction  between  the  two  varieties  of  proteid  from  Voit's 
own  writings,  proceeds  as  follows :  "  Voit  states  that  the  circu- 
lating proteid  is  no  other  than  that  which  is  dissolved  in  the  tissue 
juice,  which  is  derived  from  the  lymph-stream,  and  ultimately 
from  the  circulating  blood.  He  (Voit)  further  says  :  *  As  soon  as 
the  proteid  of  the  blood-plasma  leaves  the  blood-vessels,  and  circu- 
lates among  the  tissue  elements  themselves,  it  is  then  the  proteid 
of  the  nutrient  fluid  or  circulating  proteid.  It  is  no  longer  proteid 
of  the  blood-plasma,  nor  yet  is  it  the  proteid  of  the  lymph-stream.' 
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The  plaoe  where  Voit  situates  his  circulating  proteid  is  beyond 
the  ken  of  the  anatomist;  it  is  in  a  mysterious  space  between 
tissue-elements,  blood-vessels,  and  lymph-vessels;  the  chemist 
meets  with  equal  difficulties,  as  there  is  apparently  no  chemical 
difference  between  tissue  proteid  and  circulating  proteid.  I  can, 
therefore,  arrive  at  no  other  conclusion  than  that  these  terms 
are  not  only  useless,  but  unscientific,  and  are  the  outcome  of 
speculations  in  a  region  where  there  is  as  yet  no  positive  know- 
ledge. These  criticisms  on  Voit's  theories  do  not,  however, 
by  any  means,  lessen  the  importance  and  high  value  of  the 
immense  amount  of  practical  research  carried  on  by  Voit  and 
his  pupils." 

I  have  placed  Sir  Michael  Foster's  view  first  because  it  takes 
into  account  certain  facts  which  tend  to  show  that  there  are  degrees 
in  metabolism.  The  most  important  of  these  is  the  formation 
of  amido>acids  in  the  intestine.  It  is  an  undoubted  fact  that 
by  feeding  an  animal  on  leucine  and  other  amido-acids,  the 
urea  is  increased.  This  transformation  of  leucine  into  urea 
occurs  in  the  liver.  It  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  leucine 
becomes  to  any  great  extent  an  integral  part  of  the  living  frame- 
work of  the  liver  cells,  but  like  other  ettractives,  and  like 
aromatic  compounds  absorbed  from  the  alimentary  canal,  it 
becomes  a  part  of  what  Foster  terms  the  intercalated  material. 
Here  it  undergoes  the  final  change,  and  is  ultimately  and 
apparently  very  rapidly  discharged  in  the  urine.  Dr.  Sheridan 
Lea  discussing  the  probable  rdle  of  the  amido-acids  in  the  animal 
economy,  compares  it  to  the  part  played  by  the  salts  of  the  food. 
Neither  salts  nor  extractives  simply  pass  into  the  urine  without 
fulfilling  a  useful  purpose  on  their  way ;  but  the  exact  and 
specific  use  of  each,  whether  on  the  synthetic  or  analytic  side  of 
metabolic  phenomena,  must  be  the  subject  of  renewed  research. 


CHAPTER   XL. 

ANIMAL   HEAT. 


Among  the  most  important  results  of  the  chemical  processes 
we  sum  up  under  the  term  metabolism,  is  the  production  of  heat. 
Heat,  like  mechanical  motion,  is  the  result  of  the  katabolic  side 
of  metabolic  processes ;  the  result,  or  accompaniment,  that  is  to 
say,  of  the  formation  of  carbonic  acid,  water,  urea,  and  other 
excreted  products. 

Q  Q   2 
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As  regards  temperature,  animals  may  be  divided  into  two 
great  classes : — 

(i)  Warm- blooded  or  homaiothermal  animals,  or  those  which 
have  an  almost  constant  temperature.  This  class  includes 
mammals  and  birds. 

(2)  Cold-blooded  or  poikUoihermal  animals,  or  those  whose 
temperature  varies  with  that  of  the  surrounding  medium,  being, 
always,  however,  a  degree,  or  a  fraction  of  a  degree,  above  that 
of  the  medium.  This  class  includes  reptiles,  amphibians,  fish, 
embiyonic  birds  and  mammals,  and  probably  most  invertebrates. 

The  temperature  of  a  man  in  health  varies  but  slightly,  being 
between  36'5°  and  37*5°  C.  (98°  to  99°  F.).  Most  mammals 
have  approximately  the  same  temperature :  horse,  donkey,  ox, 
37*5°  to  38°;  dog,  cat,  38*5°  to  39°;  sheep,  rabbit,  38°  to 
39*5°;  mouse,  37*5°;  rat,  37*9°.  Birds  have  a  higher  tempera- 
ture, about  42°  0.  The  temperature  varies  a  little  in  different 
parts  of  the  body,  that  of  the  interior  being  greater  than  that  of  the 
surface ;  the  blood  coming  from  the  liver  where  chemical  changes 
are  very  active  is  warmer  than  that  of  the  general  circulation ; 
the  blood  becomes  rather  cooler  in  its  passage  through  the  lungs. 

The  temperature  also  shows  slight  diurnal  variations,  reaching  a 
maximum  about  4  or  5  r.H.  (37  '5^  C.)  and  a  minimum  about  3  a.m. 
(36*8°  C.)  ;  that  is,  at  a  time  when  the  functions  of  the  body 
are  least  active.  If,  however,  the  habits  of  a  man  are  altered,  and 
he  sleeps  in  the  day,  working  during  the  night,  the  times  of  the 
maximum  and  minimum  temperatures  are  also  inverted.  Inani- 
tion causes  the  temperature  to  fall,  and  just  at  the  onset  of  death 
it  may  be  below  30°  C.  Active  muscular  exercise  raises  the  tem- 
perature temporarily  by  about  0*5^  to  1°  C.  Diseases  may  cause 
the  temperature  to  vary  considerably,  especially  those  which  we 
term  febrile  (see  p.  591). 

Although  certain  mechanical  actions,  such  as  friction,  due  to 
movements  of  various  kinds,  may  contribute  a  minute  share  in 
the  production  of  heat  in  the  body,  yet  we  have  no  knowledge 
as  to  the  actual  amount  thus  generated.  The  great  source  of 
heat  is,  as  already  stated,  chemical  action,  especially  oxidation. 
Any  given  oxidation  will  always  produce  the  same  amount  of 
heat.  Thus,  if  we  oxidise  a  gramme  of  carbon,  a  known  amount 
of  heat  is  produced,  whether  the  element  be  free  or  in  a  chemical 
compound.  The  following  figures  show  the  approximate  number 
of  heat-units  produced  by  the  combustion  of  one  gramme  of  the 
following  substances.  A  heat-unit,  or  calorie,  is  the  amount 
of  heat  necessary  to  raise  the  temperature  of  one  gramme  of 
water  i"  C.  : — 
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Hydrogen    ....  J450  ;  Fat 9069 

Carbon 8100  j  Cane  sugar  .    .  3348 

Urea 2205  Starch  ....  3S98 

Albumin  .        ...  4998  , 

It  is,  however,  most  important  to  remember  that  the  "  physio- 
logical heat- value  "  of  a  food  may  be  different  from  the  "  physical 
heat-value,'^  t.«.,  the  amount  of  heat  produced  by  combustion  in 
the  body  may  be  different  from  that  produced  when  the  same 
amount  of  the  same  food  is  burnt  in  a  calorimeter.  This  is 
the  case  with  the  prot«ids,  because  they  do  not  undergo  complete 
combustion  in  the  body,  for  each  gramme  of  proteid  yields  a 
third  of  a  gramme  of  urea,  which  has  a  considerable  heat-value  of 
its  own.  Thus  albumin,  which,  by  complete  combustion,  yields 
4998  heat-units,  has  a  physiological  heat-value  =  499S  mintu 
one-third  of  the  heat-value  of  urea  (2205)  =  4998  — 735  =  4263. 
Rubner  has  recently  shown  that  this  figure  must  be  reduced  to 
4000,  as  some  of  the  imperfectly  burnt  products  of  decomposition 
of  proteids  escape  as  uric  acid,  creatinine,  tbc,  in  the  urine,  and 
there  is  a  small  quantity  of  similar  substances  in  the  faeces. 

Of  the  heat  produced  in  the  body,  it  is  estimated  by  Helmholtz 
that  about  7  per  cent,  is  represented  by  external  mechanical 
work,  and  that  of  the  remainder  about  four-fifths  are  discharged 
by  radiation,  conduction,  and  evaporation  from  the  skin,  and 
the  remaining  fifth  by  the  lungs  and  excreta. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  relation  between  the  produc- 
tion and  discharge  of  heat  in  twenty-four  hours  in  the  human 
organism  at  rest,  estimated  in  calories.*  The  table  conveniently 
takes  the  form  of  a  balance-sheet  in  which  production  and  discharge 
of  heat  are  compared  ;  to  keep  the  body-temperature  normal  these 
must  be  equal.  The  basis  of  the  table  in  the  left-hand  (income) 
side  is  the  same  as  Ranke's  diet  (see  p.  585)  : — 


Production  of  heat, 

ConBomption  of  Calories. 

Proteid  ( 100  gr.)  100  x  4000 = 400,000 
Fat  (100  gr.)  .  I03  X  9069  =  906,900 
Carbohydrates 

(250  gr.)       .  250  X  3898 = 974*500 


2,281.400 


Discharge  of  heat. 

OdoricB. 
Warming  water  in  food, 

26  kilos.  X 25*  C.  =      65,000 
Warming  air  in  respiration, 

16  kilos.  X  25  X  0*24  =:      96,000 
Evaporation  in  lungs, 

630  gr.  X  582=    366,660 
Radiation,    evaporation, 
etc.,  at  surface        .     =iJ53f740 

2,281.400 


*  The  calorie  we  arc  taking  is  sometimes  called  the  small  caloric ;  by 
some  the  word  calorie  is  used  to  denote  the  amount  of  heat  necessary  to 
raise  one  kilogramme  of  water  i®  C. 
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The  figures  under  the  heading  Production  are  obtained  by 
multiplying  the  weight  of  food  by  its  physiological  heat-value. 
The  figures  on  the  other  side  of  the  balance-sheet  are  obtained  as 
follows  :  The  water  in  the  food  is  reckoned  as  weighing  2*6  kilos. 
This  is  supposed  to  be  at  the  temperature  of  the  air  taken  as 
1 2^  C. ;  it  has  to  be  raised  to  the  temperature  of  the  body,  37^  C, 
that  is,  through  25°  C.  Hence  the  weight  of  water  multiplied  by 
25  gives  the  number  of  calories  expended  in  heating  it.  '  The 
weight  of  air  is  taken  as  weighing  1 6  kilos. ;  this  also  has  to  be 
raised  25^  C,  and  so  to  be  multiplied  by  25  ;  it  has  further 
to  be  multiplied  by  the  relative  heat  of  air  (0*24).  The  630 
grammes  of  water  evaporated  in  the  lungs  must  be  multiplied 
by  the  potential  or  latent  heat  of  steam  at  37°  C.  (582) ;  the 
portion  of  heat  lost  by  radiation,  conduction,  and  evaporation 
from  the  skin  constitutes  about  four-fifths  of  the  whole,  and  is 
obtained  by  deducting  the  three  previous  amounts  from  the  total. 
This  table  does  not  take  into  account  the  small  quantities  of  heat 
lost  with  urine  and  fseces. 

It  need  hardly  be  remarked  that  the  above  is  a  mere  illustra- 
tive experiment.  Changes  in  the  diet,  in  the  atmospheric  tem- 
perature, in  the  temperature  of  the  food  taken,  in  the  activity 
of  the  sweat-glands,  in  the  amount  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere, 
and  in  the  amount  of  work  done  would  considerably  alter  the 
above  figures. 

Calorimetty. — Calorimeters  employed  in  chemical  operations 
are  not  suitable  for  experiments  on  living  animals.  An  animal 
surrounded  by  ice  or  mercury,  the  melting  and  expansion  of  which 
respectively  are  measures  of  the  amount  of  heat  evolved,  would  be 
under  such  abnormal  conditions  that  the  results  would  be  valueless. 
Lavoisier,  however,  used  an  ice  calorimeter  in  his  experiments  on 
animals. 

The  apparatus  often  employed  is  the  water  calorimeter.  This 
was  first  used  by  Crawford  ( 1 7  88).  Dulong's  instrument  is  shown 
in  fig.  447.  The  animal  is  placed  in  a  metal  chamber,  surrounded 
by  a  water-jacket.  There  are  also  txibes  for  the  entrance  and 
exit  of  the  inspired  and  expired  gases  respectively.  The  heat 
given  out  by  the  animal  warms  the  water  in  the  jacket,  and  is 
measured  by  the  rise  of  temperature  observed  in  the  water,  of 
which  the  volume  is  also  known.  The  air  which  passes  out  from 
the  chamber  goes  through  a  long  spiral  tube,  passing  through  the 
water-jacket,  and  thus  the  heat  is  abstracted  from  it  and  not  lost. 

Air- calorimeters  are  now,  however,  generally  used.  Fig.  448 
is  an  outline  sketch  of  the  one  which  has  been  most  used  in  this 
country. 
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It  couBista  of  two  precisely  similar  cbamben  made  of  thin 
sheet  copper.  Each  chamber  has  two  walb  betweea  which  ia  ao 
air  space ;  and  the  outer  is  covered  by  a  thick  casing  of  felt  (F) 
to  prevent  fluctuations  in  the  temperature  of  the  surroundings 


Fig.  417.— Dulong"!  (Alorimela' ^  C.  calorimeta-.  conniliiig  of  k  thwI  d[  oold  mter  in 
vhich  th«  chfunber  holding  the  auiimkl  u  pU»d  ;  Q',  nsometfr  fmm  «h1<^  air  ia  ex- 
polled  hy  M  stream  of  wiit«r.    The  bir  enlen  ths  niipnt4n7  chunber.    O,  g>Minwtar 

wheel  for  ngiUting  the  nler.  Obeerre  the  deliTeir-tube  oe'the  left  ii  miuih  twuted 
In  the  mteiM^imber.  n  h  to  gin  off  lie  heat  to  the  >uTnnindiiig  nler.  (Fmn 
HoKcDdrick'!  ■'  phymologj.") 

from  atTecting  the  air  in  the  air-apaoc.  The  ch ambers  are 
made  perfectly  air-tight,  except  for  the  ventilating  tubes  AA,  A' A'. 
Ry  means  of  these,  the  chambers  are  filled  with  perfectly  dry  air 


iMfore  the  experiment  is  commenced.  Leading  from  each  air- 
space is  a  tube  ;  the  two  tubes  are  connected  to  the  two  limbs  of 
a  manometer  (M)  shaped  as  in  the  figure,  and  oontainiug  oil  of 
erigeron. 

The  action  of  the  calorimeter  is  as  follows : — In  one  chamber. 
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the  animal,  the  heat  production  of  which  is  to  be  ascertained,  is 
placed  within  the  cage  C.  In  the  other,  hydrogen  is  burnt  (U). 
Both  chambers  are  shut,  the  tubes  AA,  A'A'  being  clamped. 
The  heat  given  off  from  the  animal  warms  its  chamber,  and  thus 
increases  the  pressure  of  the  air  in  the  air-space  betwecix  the  two 
copper  walls  of  the  chamber.  This  would  lead  to  movement  of 
the  fluid  in  the  manometer  but  that  the  heat  given  off  by  the 
burning  of  the  hydrogen  increases  at  the  same  time  the  pressure 
in  the  air-space  between  the  walls  of  its  chamber.  This  latter 
increase  of  pressure  tends  to  make  the  fluid  in  the  manometer 
move  in  the  other  direction.  If  the  fluid  in  the  manometer 
remains  stationary,  the  amount  of  heat  given  off  by  the  animal  is 
equal  to  that  produced  by  the  burning  hydrogen ;  and  during 
an  experiment  the  fluid  in  the  manometer  is  kept  stationary 
by  turning  the  hydrogen  flame  up  and  down.  The  amount  of 
hydrogen  burnt  is  estimated  by  the  amount  of  water  formed,  and 
the  heat  of  combustion  of  hydrogen  being  known,  it  is  perfectly 
easy  to  calculate  the  calories  produced,  which  equal  those  g^ven 
off  by  the  animal. 

Begulation   of  the   Temperature   of  Warm-blooded 

Animals. 

We  have  seen  that  heat  is  produced  by  combustion  processes, 
and  lost  in  various  ways.  In  order  to  maintain  a  normal 
temperature,  both  sides  of  the  balance-sheet  must  be  equal.  This 
equalisation  may  be  produced  by  the  production  of  heat  adapting 
itself  to  variations  in  discharge,  or  by  the  discharge  of  heat 
adapting  itself  to  variations  in  production,  or  lastly,  and  more 
probably,  both  sets  of  processes  may  adapt  themselves  mutually 
to  one  another.  We  have,  therefore,  to  consider  (i)  regulation 
by  variations  in  loss  and  (2)  by  variations  in  production. 

Regulation  by  Variations  in  Loss, — The  two  means  of  loss 
susceptible  of  any  amount  of  variation  are  the  lungs  and  the  skin. 
The  more  air  that  passes  in  and  out  of  the  lungs,  the  greater  will 
be  the  loss  in  warming  the  expired  air  and  in  evaporating  the 
water  of  respiration.  In  such  animals  as  the  dog,  which  perspire 
but  little,  respiration  is  a  most  important  means  of  regulating  the 
temperature ;  and  in  these  animals  a  close  connection  is  observed 
between  the  production  of  heat  and  the  respiratory  activity.  The 
panting  of  a  dog  when  overheated  is  a  familiar  instance  of  this. 
A  dog  also,  under  the  same  circumstances,  puts  out  its  tongue, 
and  loses  heat  from  the  evaporation  that  occurs  from  its  surface. 
The  great  regulator,  however,  is  undoubtedly  the  skin,  and  this 
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has  a  double  action.  lu  the  first  place,  it  regulates  the  loss  of 
heat  by  its  vaso-motor  mechanism ;  the  more  blood  passing 
through  the  skin,  the  greater  will  be  the  loss  of  heat  by  con- 
duction, radiation,  and  evaporation.  Conversely,  the  loss  of  heat 
is  diminished  by  anything  that  lessens  the  amount  of  blood  in  the 
skin,  such  as  constriction  of  the  cutaneous  vessels,  or  dilatation  of 
the  splanchnic  vascular  area.  In  the  second  place,  the  special  nerves 
of  the  sweat-glands  are  called  into  action.  Familiar  instances 
of  the  action  of  these  two  sets  of  nerves  are  the  reddening  of  the 
skin  and  sweating  that  occurs  after  exercise,  on  a  hot  day,  or  in  a 
hot-air  or  vapour  bath,  and  the  pallor  of  the  skin  and  absence 
of  sensible  perspiration  on  the  application  of  cold  to  the  body. 

Regulation  by  Variations  in  Production, — The  rate  of  produc- 
tion of  heat  in  a  living  body,  as  determined  by  calorimetry, 
depends  on  a  variety  of  circumstances.  It  varies  in  different 
kinds  of  animals.  The  general  rate  of  katabolism  of  a  man  is 
greater  than  that  of  a  dog,  and  of  a  dog  greater  than  that  of  a 
rabbit.  Probably  every  species  has  a  specific  coefficient,  and 
every  individual  a  personal  coefficient  of  heat  production,  which 
is  the  expression  of  the  inborn  qualities  proper  to  the  living 
substance  of  the  species  and  individual.  Another  factor  is  the 
proportion  of  the  bulk  of  the  animal  to  its  surface  area,  the 
struggle  for  existence  raising  the  specific  coefficient  of  the  animals 
in  which  the  ratio  is  high.  Other  important  considerations  are 
the  relation  of  the  intake  of  food  to  metabolic  processes,  and  the 
amount  of  muscular  work  which  is  performed.  These  various 
influences  are  themselves  regulated  by  the  nervous  system,  and 
physiologists  have  long  suspected  that  afferent  impulses  arising  in 
the  skin  or  elsewhere  may,  through  the  central  nervous  system, 
originate  efferent  impulses,  the  effect  of  which  would  be  to 
increase  or  diminish  the  metabolism  of  the  muscles  and  other 
organs,  and  by  that  means  increase  or  diminish  respectively  the 
amount  of  heat  there  generated.  That  such  a  metabolic  or 
thermogenic  nervous  mechanism  does  exist  in  warm-blooded 
animals  is  supported  by  the  following  experimental  evidence : — 

(i)  Though  in  cold-blooded  animals  a  rise  or  fall  of  the 
surrounding  temperature  causes  respectively  a  rise  and  fall  of  their 
metabolic  activity,  in  a  warm-blooded  animal  the  effect  is  just  the 
reverse.  Warmth  from  the  exterior  demands  a  diminished  pro- 
duction of  heat  in  the  interior,  and  vice  versd.  For  exceptions, 
see  p.  590. 

(2)  That  this  is  due  to  a  reflex  nervous  impulse  is  supported 
by  the  fact  that  a  warm-blooded  animal,  when  poisoned  by  curare, 
no  longer  manifests  its  normal  behaviour  to  external  heat  and  cold. 
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but  is  affected  in  the  same  way  as  a  cold-blooded  animal.  Section 
of  the  medulla  produces  the  same  effects,  as  the  nerve-channels, 
by  which  the  impulses  travel,  are  severed.  When  curare  is  given, 
the  reflex  chain  is  broken  at  its  muscular  end,  the  poison  exerting 
its  influence  on  the  end-plates,  and  causing  a  diminution  of  the 
chemical  tonus  of  the  muscles.  The  centre  of  this  thermotaxic 
reflex  mechanism  must  be  situated  somewhere  above  the  spinal 
cord ;  according  to  some  observers,  in  the  optic  thalamus. 

(3)  The  reflex  mechanism  is  well  exemplified  in  shivering,  here 
the  muscles  are  thrown  into  involuntary  contraction,  and  so  pro- 
duce more  heat,  as  the  result  of  the  stimulation  of  the  skin  by  cold* 

(4)  Various  injuries  caused  by  accident^  or  purposely  produced 
by  puncture,  or  cautery,  or  electrical  stimulation  of  limited 
portions  of  the  more  central  portions  of  the  brain,  may  give  rise 
to  great  increase  of  temperature,  not  accompanied  by  other 
marked  symptoms. 

We  thus  see  that  the  nervous  system  is  intimately  associated 
with  the  regulation  of  the  temperature  of  the  body.  There  is  at 
least  one — there  may  be  several  centres  associated  in  this  action. 
The  centi'es  receive  afferent  impulses  from  without;  they  send  out 
eff^ent  impulses  by  at  least  three  sets  of  nerves  :  (i)  the  vaso- 
motor nerves,  (2)  the  secretory  nerves  of  the  sweat-glands,  (3) 
trophic  or  nutritional  nerves.  The  first  two  sets  of  nerves,  the 
vaso-motor  and  the  secretory,  affect  the  regulation  of  temperature 
on  the  side  of  discharge ;  the  third  set  on  the  side  of  production. 

The  foregoing  account  of  heat  regulation  does  not  take  into  account  what 
after  all  is,  at  an.v  rate  in  man,  a  very  important  factor,  namely,  the  Yolantaiy 
and  artfficial  means  which  he  employs,  such  as  various  kinds  of  clothing 
suitable  to  the  climate,  heating  of  rooms,  and  voluntary  muscular  exercise. 


CHAPTER    XLI. 

THE    CENTRAL    NERVOUS    SYSTEM. 

Wb  already  know  sufficient  from  our  preliminary  study  of 
nerve-centres  to  be  aware  that  the  central  nervous  system  is 
divided  into  the  two  main  parts  called  the  brain  and  spinal  cord. 
We  now  return  to  the  subject,  and  must  enter  into  the  somewhat 
complicated  details  of  the  construction  and  mode  of  action  of 
these  -parts. 

Fig.  449  shows  the  general  arrangement  of  the  cerebro-spinal 
axis,  and  some  anatomical  details  concerning  the  membranes  that 
envebpe  the  brain  and  cord  may  here  conveniently  be  added. 
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HwnlinuiM  of  the  BnUn  ftnA  SplsAl  OonL— The  Btain  Md  SpiOftl 
Cord  are  enveloped   in   tfafee  membrsncs  —  (1)   the  Don  Hater,  (3)  tbe 

Awcliioid,  (3)  Ihc   Pill 
Hater. 

(I)  The  Dhtw  Mater, 
or  external  coTering,  is 
A  tough  membrane  com- 
posed  of  bundle*  of 
connective  tiwue  whicfa 
croB3  at  TariouB  angles, 

branched  connective- 
tisBuc  corpasclea  lie  :  it 
is  lined  b;  a  thin  elastic 
membrane,  on  the  inner 
surface  of  which  is  a 
lajer  of  endothelial  cells. 
(1)  The  Arachaoid  is 
a  much  more  delicate 
meftibrene,  very  similar 
in  structure  to  the  dui> 
nater,  and  lined  on  its 
outer  or  free  surface  by 
an    endothelial      mem- 

(3)  The  Pia  Matrr  of 
the  conl  consists  of  two 
layers  between  which 
numerous  blood-vessels 
ramif)'.  In  that  of  the 
brainonlytheinneroftbe 
two  layers  is  represented. 
Between  the  arachnoid 
and  pin  mater  is  a  net-  I 
work  of  fibrous  tissue  \ 
trabecule  sheathed  with 
endothelial  cells:  these 
Btib- arachnoid  trabeculse 
divide  up  the  sub-arach- 
noid space  into  a  num- 
ber of  irregular  sinuBes. 
There  are  some  similar 
Irabeculee,  but  much 
fewer  in  number,  tra- 
versing the  sub-da  ml 
s|«ce,  i.e.,  the  s|iace 
between  the  dura  mater 
and  aracbooid. 


Fig,. 


ri^lit  hilt  of  llw  cnnium 
ud  tnuik  of  tbe  Nid)- 
bu  bren  mnorH  hj  ■ 

ebnJii 

Bihc«iu«i,  ^d  of  »li  tb«^imit»lBe™"ot'tSi'i5(St'^'^™'bm  31™^ ^t 
,       "5PK^'>'™""'™Jo'>l»e  AulluMlonlh««VBr»l  veltebrB  opporite  to 
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Pacchionian  bodies  are  growths  from  the  rab-arachnoid  network  of 
connectiye-tissue  trabeculse  which  project  through  small  holes  in  the  inner 
layers  of  the  dura  mater  into  the  venous  sinuses  of  that  membrane.  The 
venous  sinuses  of  the  dura  mater  have  been  Injected  from  the  sub-arach- 
noidal  space  through  the  intermediation  of  these  villous  outgrowths. 

In  the  chapters  preceding  this  one  we  have  seen  how  all  per- 
vading nervous  action  is  ;  in  connection  with  circulation,  respira- 
tion, secretion,  peristalsis,  etc.,  the  wav  in  which  such  functions 
are  regulated  by  nervous  activity  has  taken  up  a  considerable 
amount  of  space.  Some  of  the  facts  there  described  will  be 
better  understood,  or  be  seen  in  a  clearer  light  if  the  student 
turns  back  to  them  and  studies  them  once  more  after  he  has 
grasped  what  we  are  going  to  consider  in  the  chapters  that 
follow  this  on  the  physiology  of  the  central  nervous  system. 

It  would  also  be  advisable  before  he  begins  this  subject,  that 
he  should  once  more  read  Chap.  XVII.  on  nerve-centres,  in  order 
to  refresh  his  memory  concerning  the  elementary  and  funda- 
mental problems  in  relation  to  nervous  activity  in  these  regions. 


CHAPTER    XLII. 

STRUCTURE    OF    THE    SPINAL    CORD. 

The  spinal  cord  is  a  column  of  nerve-substance  connected 
above  with  the  brain  through  the  medium  of  the  bulb,  and 
situated  in  the  spinal  canal.  In  transverse  section  it  is  approxi- 
mately circular,  but  the  cord  is  not  of  the  same  size  throughout 
its  course.  It  exhibits  two  enlargements,  one  in  the  cervical, 
the  other  in  the  lumbar  region.  These  are  the  situations  whence 
the  large  nerves  for  the  supply  of  the  limbs  issue.  The  cord 
terminates  below,  about  the  lower  border  of  the  first  lumbar 
vertebra,  in  a  slender  filament  of  grey  substance,  the  filum 
terminale,  which  lies  in  the  midst  of  the  roots  of  many  nerves 
forming  the  caiula  equina. 

It  is  composed  of  grey  and  white  matter ;  the  white  matter  is 
situated  externally,  and  constitutes  its  chief  portion ;  the  grey 
toatter  is  in  the  interior,  and  is  so  arranged  that  in  a  transverse 
section  of  the  cord  it  appears  like  two  crescentic  masses  (the 
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home  of  each  of  which  are  called  respectiTel;  the  anterior  and 
poBterior  oomua)  connected  together  by  a  narrower  portion  or 
iBthmuB,  called  the  posterior  commisBura  (fig.  450).  Paasing 
through  the  centre  of  this  isthmus  in  a  longitudinal  direction  ia 
a  minute  canal ;  in  a  transverse  section  it  appears  as  a  hole  ;  this 
central  canal  of  the  apinal  cord  is  ramtinued  throughout  its  entire 
length,  and  opens  above  into  the  space  at  the  back  of  the 
medulla  oblongata  and  pons  Varolii,  called  the  fourth  ventricle. 


Tien  of  >  pattion  ot  tba  tpb^H  cori  fmn  tli«  Dsrrlal  regun.  with  th 
-m  (ilightlj  ebUrgfldJ,  Iti  a,  the  uttforiox  warlMjoe  of  ILd  Bpflcimoi  a 
itcrior  Derre-root  of  il*   right  ddn  ii  divided;  in  a,     ideir  of  th« 


gMglion  are  diovo  frooj  twinir,      i,  the  MiMrioT  median  Oanue 


OT  Ut«r&l  depreHiob.  oT^vhioh  tJitLAntBriOT  aorro-tooU  ue  ■ 
or  latenl  ffTO0Ye»  into  which  the  pontoiiDr  Toota  ire  Ken  to 
pAniDg  the  nnglion;  5',  in  A,  tJje  unlflrior  njot  dltlded; 
fl  flbrefl  of  wmoh  pan  into  Ube  guglion  6' 


It   is   lined  by  a   layer  of   columnar  ciliated   epithelium,  and 
contains  a  fluid  called  cerebro-gpinal  Jtuid. 

The  spinal  cord  consists  of  two  symmetrical  halves,  separated 
anteriorly  and  poateriorly  by  vertical  fiuurtt  (the  posterior 
fissure  being  deeper,  but  less  wide  and  distinct  than  the 
anterior),  and  united  in  the  middle  by  nervous  matter  which  is 
usually  described  as  forming  two  oommiasures — an  anterior  com- 
miasure  in   front  of  the  central  canal,  consisting  of  medutlated 
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nerve-fibres,  and  a  potierior  commissure  behind  the  central  canal 
consisting  also  of  medullated  nerve-fibres,  but  with  more  neuroglia, 
which  gives  the  grey  aspect  to  this  commissure  (fig.  450,  b). 
E^h  half  of  the  spinal  cord  is  marked  on  the  sides  (obscurely  at 
the  lower  part,  but  distinctly  above)  by  two  longitudinal  furrows, 
which  divide  it  into  three  portions,  columns,  or  tracts,  an  anterior, 
lateral,  and  poiierior.  From  the  groove  between  the  anterior  and 
lateral  columns  spring  the  anterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves 
(fig.  450,  B  and  c,  5) ;  and  just  in  front  of  the  groove  between  the 
lateral  and  posterior  column  arise  the  posterior  roots  of  the  same 
(b,  6) :  a  pair  of  roots  on  each  side  corresponds  to  each  vertebra. 

White  matter. — The  white  matter  of  the  cord  is  made  up 
of  medullated  nerve-fibres,  of  different  sizes,  arranged  longitudi- 
nally, and  of  a  supporting  material  of  two  kinds,  nriz. : — (a)  ordi- 
nary fibrous  connective-tissue  with  elastic  fibres,  which  is  con- 
nected with  septa  from  the  pia  mater  which  pass  into  the  cord 
to  carry  the  blood-vessels.  (6)  Neuroglia ;  the  processes  of  the 
neuroglia-cells  are  arranged  so  as  to  support  the  nerve-fibres 
which  are  without  the  usual  external  nerve  sheaths. 

The  general  rule  respecting  the  size  of  different  parts  of  the 
cord  is,  that  each  part  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  size  and 
number  of  nerve-roots  given  off  from  it.  Thus  the  cord  is  very 
large  in  the  middle  and  lower  part  of  its  cervical  portion,  whence 
arise  the  large  nerve-roots  for  the  formation  of  the  brachial 
plexuses  and  the  supply  of  the  upper  extremities;  it  again 
enlarges  at  the  lowest  part  of  its  dorsal  portion  and  the  upper 
part  of  its  lumbar,  at  the  origins  of  the  large  nerves  which, 
after  forming  the  lumbar  and  sacral  plexuses,  are  distributed  to 
the  lower  extremities.  The  chief  cause  of  the  greater  size  at 
these  parts  of  the  spinal  cord  is  increase  in  the  quantity  of  grey 
matter ;  the  white  part  of  the  cord  (especially  the  lateral  columns) 
becomes  gradually  and  pr(^essively  smaller  from  above  down- 
wards, because  a  certain  number  of  fibres  coming  down  from  the 
brain  pass  into  the  spinal  grey  matter  at  different  levels. 

Grey  matter. — The  grey  matter  of  the  cord  consists  of  nerve- 
fibres,  most  of  which  are  very  fine  and  delicate,  of  nerve-cells 
with  branching  processes,  and  of  an  extremely  delicate  network 
of  the  primitive  fibrillae  of  axis-cylinders  and  of  dendrites.  This 
fine  plexus  is  called  Gerlach*8  network,  and  is  mingled  with  the 
meshes  of  neuroglia.  The  neuroglia  of  the  grey  matter  resembles 
that  of  the  white,  but  instead  of  everywhere  forming  a  close  net- 
work to  support  the  nerve-fibres,  here  and  there  it  is  in  the  form 
of  a  more  open  sponge-work  to  support  the  nerve-cells.  It  is 
especially  developed  around  the  centiul  canal,  which  is  lined  with 
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columniir  ciliated  epithelium,  the  cells  of  which  at  their  outor  end 
terminate  in  6ne  processeB,  which  join  the  neuroglia  network 
surrounding  the  canal,  and  form  the  tabitantia  gelatinosa  ceiUralit. 
It  ia  also  developed  at  the  tip  of  the  posterior  comu  of  gnj 
matter,  forming  what  ia  known  as  the  tvbiianfia  gelalituMU 
lateralis  of  Rolando,  which  is  much  enlai^ed  in  the  upper  cervical 
region. 

Orovpi  of  cells  in  grey  matter. — The  multipolar  cells  are  either 
scattered  singly  or  arranged  in  groups,  of  which  the  following  are 
to  be  distiuguished  on  either  aide — certain  of  the  groups  being 


451.— Beotiim  of  grv}  DuUer  of  iiit«ij(>r  «nnu  of  a  cmlT*  iplnal  oord; 
abreg  of  wblU  nutter  in  tTuiveru  ■aAton.  ihosuiK  uii-crUnder  in  «Dtn 
1.  Utgc  itcllste  neire-seUi  vith  tbeir  nuclei  ud  proloD^tiDiu.     (Cndiit.) 


more  or  less  marked  in  all  of    the  regions  of   the   cord,    viz., 
those  (a)  in   the  anterior  cornu    and  (b)  those  in  the  poaterior 

(a)  The  cells  in  the  anteiior  comu  are  large  and  branching, 
and  each  gives  rise  to  an  axis-cylinder  process  which  passes  out 
in  the  anterior  nerve-root.  These  cells  are  everywhere  con- 
spicuous, but  are  particularly  numerous  in  the  cervical  and  lumbar 
enlargements.  In  these  districts  they  may  be  divided  into  several 
groups — (i.)  a  group  of  large  cells  close  to  the  tip  of  the  inner 
part  of  the  anterior  cornu — most  of  the  cells  of  the  anterior 
comu  in  the  dorsal  or  thoracic  region  are  said  to  belong  to  this 
group  ;  (ii.)  several  laterul  groups  (2a,  2b,  and  ze,  6g.  453)  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  grey  matter,  and  (iii.)  a  certain  number  of  cells 
at  the  base  of  the  inner  pert  of  the  anterior  comu  particularly 
well  marked  in  the  thoracic  r^iou. 
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(b)  Cells  of  the  poeterior  oomu — these  are  not  numerous ;  they 
are  smatl  aud  branched,  and  each  has  sji  aiis-cjlinder  process 
passing  off;  but  these  processes  do  not  pass  into  the  posterior 
neire-roota.  The  groups  are  two  at  least  in  number,  viz.,  (i.)  in 
oonnection  with  the  edge  of  the  grey  matter  eztcmally,  where  it 
is  ooiuiderably  broken  up  by  the  passage  of  bundles  of  fibres 
through  it,  and  colled  the  latmd  retictdar  f^/rmation  ;  and  (ii.)  in 
oonnection  with  a  similar  reticular  formation,  more  at  the  tip  of 


Fig.  4ji.-B«CioD  of  ijiiut  eoTd  (wrrlnl  nvion),  one  hiir  of  irfakh  (left)  abDwi  tlw 
tnoUof  thsirUtc  nutter,  and  ttu  other  bait  (rigbt]  ihowi  Ibe  podtioD  of  chs  nerre- 
eoll*  In  the  grvj  nutter.  7,  id,  q,  and  j  ue  tiict*  of  deuaidlng  deevaentloD; 
I,  9,  4,  6,  and  S,  of  aaundlng  degenentlon.  fiemldlasranunatio.  {After  Sbraringtoii.} 

the  grey  matter  of  the  posterior  corou  ;  this  is  known  as  the 
poiterior  rttictUar  fortnatiim. 

The  other  groups  of  cells  (not  repreeented  in  fig.  452)  are 
confined  to  the  thoracic  region  of  the  cord,  and  are  two  in  num- 
ber, tIe.  :  one  situated  at  the  base  of  the  posterior  comu,  formed 
of  large  fusiform  cells,  constitutes  the  poiUrior  veiinUar  co/wnm 
of  Lockhart  Clarke  (fig.  456,  c  c),  and  the  other  situated  on  the 
outer  portion  of  the  grey  matter,  about  midway  between  the 
anterior  and  poet«rior  comua,  constitutes  the  cells  of  the  in<«r- 
medio-laUral  tract  (fig.  456,  i  t).  These  cells  are  small  and 
spindle-shaped,  and  are  found  in  the  upper  lumbar  hs  well  as  in 
the  thoracic  region. 

Columni  attd  IracU  in  tht  white  mMtter  of  the  tpituU  cord. — In 
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addition  to  the  colimms  of  the  white  matter  which  are  marked 
out  by  the  points  from  which  the  nerve-roots  issue,  and  which 
are  the  anterior,  the  lateral  and  the  posterior,  the  posterior 
is  further  divided  by  a  septum  of  the  pia  mater  into  two  almost 
equal  parts,  constituting  the  postero-extemal  column,  or  column 
of  Bwrdojch  (fig.  452,  2),  and  the  postero-median,  or  colurrm  of 
Goll  (fig.  452,  i).  In  addition  to  these  columns,  however,  it 
has  been  shown  that  the  white  matter  can  be  still  further  sub- 
divided. This  subdivision  has  been  accomplished  by  evidence 
of  several  kinds,  that  the  parts,  or  as  they  are  called,  tracts  in 
the  white  matter,  perform  different  functions  in  the  conduction 
of  impulses. 

The  methods  of  observation  are  the  following  : — 
(a)  The  embryological  method.  It  has  been  found  by  examin- 
ing the  spinal  cord  at  different  stages  of  its  development  that 
certain  groups  of  the  nerve-fibres  put  on  their  myelin  sheath  at 
earlier  periods  than  others,  and  that  the  different  groups  of  fibres 
can  therefore  be  traced  in  various  directions.  This  is  also  known 
as  the  method  of  Flechsig. 

{b)   Wallerian  or  degeneration  method. — This  method  depends 
upon  the  fact  that  if  a  nerve-fibre  is  separated  from  its  nerve- 
cell,  it  wastes  or  degenerates.     It  consists  in  tracing  the  course  of 
tracts  of  degenerated  fibres,  which  result  from  an  injury  to  any  part 
of  the  central  nervous  system.     When  fibres  degenerate  below  a 
lesion  the  tract  is  said  to  be  of  descending  degeneration,  and  when 
the  fibres  degenerate  in  the  opposite  direction,  the  tract  is  one  of 
amending  degeneration.     By  the  modem    methods  employed  in 
staining  the  central  nervous  system,  it  has  proved  comparatively 
easy  to  distinguish  degenerated  parts  in  sections  of  the  cord  and 
of  other  portions  of  the  central  nervous  system.     Degenerated 
fibres    have    a   different   staining    reaction    when    the   sections 
are  stained  by  what  are  called  Weigert's    and    Pal's   methods, 
which    consist    in    subjecting    them    to    a    special    solution    of 
heematoxylin,  and  then  to  special  differentiating  solutions.     The 
degenerated  fibres  appear  light  yellow,  whereas  the  healthy  fibres 
are  a  deep  blue.     March i's  method  is  even  better.     After  harden- 
ing in  Miiller's  fluid  Marchi's  solution  (a  mixture  of  MCiller's  fluid 
and  osmic  acid)  stains  degenerated  fibres  black,  and  leaves  the 
rest  of  the  tissue  unstained.     Accidents  to  the  central  nervous 
system  in  man  have  given  us  much  information  upon  this  sub- 
ject, but  this  has  of  late  years  been  supplemented  and  largely 
extended  by  experiments  on  animals,  particularly  iipon  monkeys ; 
and  considerable  light  has  been  shed  upon  the   conduction   of 
impulses  to  and  from  the  nervous  system  by  the  study  of  the 
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results  of  section  of  different  parts  of  the  central  nervous  system, 
and  of  the  spinal  nerve-roots. 

By  these  methods  the  tracts  in  the  white  matter  have  now 
been  mapped  out,  and  the  principal  ones  are  shown  in  the  left 
half  of  fig.  452.  But  as  they  are  there  all  put«together,  it  will 
be  a  better  way  of  studying  the  subject  to  enumerate  the 
ascending  and  descending  tracts  with  separate  diagrams. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  begin  by  considering  the  result  of 
cutting  through  the  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves. 

Cutting  the  anterior  roots  produces  no  degeneration  in  the 
cord ;  the  fibres  of  the  anterior  roots  come  off  from  the  large 
cells  of  the  anterior  horn,  and  degeneration  is  found  only  on  the 
distal  side  of  the  point  of  section,  in  the  motor  nerve-fibres  of 
the  nerves. 

Cutting  the  posterior  roots  between  the  spinal  ganglia  and  the 
cord  leaves  the  peripheral  part  of  the  nerve  healthy,  and  degene- 
ration occurs  in  the  portion  of  the  root  which  runs  into  the  cord, 
because  the  fibres  are  cut  off  from  the  cells  of  the  spinal  ganglion 
from  which  they  grew.  These  degenerated  nerve-fibres  may  be 
traced  up  the  cord  for  a  considerable  distance.  Each  posterior 
root-fibre  when  it  enters  the  cord  bifurcates,  the  main  branch 
passing  upwards,  and  the  shorter  branch  downwards,  so  that  the 
degeneration  is  seen  in  a  small  tract  called  the  comma  tract 
(fig.  452,  3)  immediately  below  the  point  of  entrance  of  the  cut 
posterior  root.  The  upgoing  fibre  is  contained  in  the  posterior 
column  of  white  matter,  and  it  terminates  in  one  or  other  collec- 
tion of  grey  matter  either  in  the  cord  itself,  or  in  the  medulla 
oblongata. 

Fig.  453  represents  in  a  schematic  way  the  manner  in  which 
the  fibres  of  the  two  roots  of  a  spinal  nerve  are  connected  to  the 
grey  matter  in  the  cord. 

I,  2,  3,  4  represent  four  cells  of  the  anterior  horn.  Eajch  gives 
rise  to  an  axis-cylinder,  process  A,  one  of  which  is  shown 
terminating  in  its  final  ramification  in  the  end  plate  of  a  muscular 
fibre  M.  Each  of  these  four  cells  is  further  surrounded  by  an 
arborisation  (synapse)  derived  from  the  fibres  of  the  pyramidal 
tract  P,  which  comes  down  from  the  brain. 

According  to  Schafer's  recent  work,  the  pyramidal  fibres  really 
terminate  around  the  cells  at  the  base  of  the  posterior  horn; 
these  cells  therefore  act  as  intermediate  cell-stations  on  the  way 
to  those  in  the  anterior  horn.     This  is  not  shown  in  the  diagram. 

A  fibre  of  the  posterior  root  is  also  shown ;  this  originates  from 
the  cell  G  of  the  spinal  ganglion;  the  process  of  this  cell  bifurcates, 
one  branch  (B)  passing  to  the  periphery  where  it  ends  in  an 
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arborescence  in  the  skin  (S);  the  arrow  by  the  side  of  this  branch 
represents  the  direction  of  conduction  of  the  sensory  impulses 
from  the  skin.  An  arrow  in  the  opposite  direction  would  indicate 
the  direction  of  its  growth.  The  other  branch  C  passes  into  the 
spinal  cord,  where  it  again  bifurcates  ;  the  branch  £,  a  short  one, 
passes  downwards  and  ends  in  an  arborisation  around  one  of  the 
small  cells  P|  of  the  posterior  comu ;  from  which  a  new  axis- 


^^'  453.— Coune  of  nerve^bret  in  apinal  cord.    (After  Schlfer.) 

cylinder   arises,  aud  terminates  around   one  of   the   multipolar 
cells  (4)  of  the  anterior  horn. 

The  main  division  D  travels  up  in  the  posterior  column  of  the 
cord,  and  ends  in  grey  matter  at  various  levels.  Some  collaterals 
(5)  terminate  by  arborising  directly  around  the  anterior  comual 
cells,  principally  of  the  same  side ;  others  (6)  do  so  with  an  inter- 
mediate cell  station  in  a  posterior  comual  cell  P,;  others  (7) 
arborise  around  the  cells  of  Clarke's  column  (C)  in  the  thoracic 
region  of  the  cord,  and  from  these  cells  fresh  axis-cylinders  carry 
up  the  impulse  to  the  cerebellum  in  what  is  called  the  direct 
cerebellar  tract,  while  the  main  fibre  (8)  may  terminate  in  any  of 
these  ways  at  a  higher  level  in  the  cord,  or  above  the  cord  in 
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the  medulla  oblongata.  When  we  become  acquainted  with  the 
structure  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  we  shall  be  able  to  trace 
these  fibres  further  (see  fig.  484). 

In  general  terms  the  anterior  root-fibres  pass  out  of  the  grey 
matter  of  the  anterior  horns,  and  after  a  short  course  leave  the 
spinal  cord  in  the  anterior  spinal  nerve-roots.  The  posterior  roots 
on  the  other  hand  do  not  pass  to  any  great  extent  into  the  grey 
matter  immediately,  but  into  the  white  matter  on  the  inner  side 
of  the  posterior  horn  ;  in  other  words  they  go  into  the  column  of 
Burdach  (fig.  452,  2) ;  they  pass  up  in  this  colunm  but  gradually 
approach  the  middle  line,  and  are  continued  upwards  to  the 
medulla  in  the  column  of  GoU ;  but  as  they  go  up  they  become 
less  numerous,  as  some  terminate  in  the  grey  matter  of  the  cord 


Fig.  454.— DegenaxmtioD  in  oolomn  of  Goli  after  section  of  posterior  nerre-roots. 

on  the  way  in  the  manner  described.  A  few  fibres  of  the  posterior 
root,  however,  travel  for  a  short  distance  in  a  small  tract  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  posterior  horn ;  this  is  called  the  tract  of  Lis- 
sauer  (4  in  fig.  452);  the  comma  tract  (3  in  fig.  452)  has  been 
already  explained. 

Suppose  now  one  cuts  through  several  posterior  roots  between 
the  spinal  ganglia  and  the  cord,  so  that  the  course  of  degenera- 
tion may  be  more  readily  traced.  Immediately  below  the  points 
of  entrance  of  these  nerve-roots,  the  comma  tract  will  be  found 
degenerated;  immediately  above,  the  degenerated  fibres  will  be 
found  in  the  column  of  Burdach  ;  higher  up  in  the  cord  they  will 
be  less  numerous,  and  have  approached  the  middle  line;  the  fibres 
which  enter  the  cord  lowest  get  ultimately  nearest  the  middle 
line,  so  that  the  greater  part  of  the  column  of  Goll  is  made  up  of 
sensory  fibres  from  the  legs ;  the  fibres  which  enter  the  cord  last, 
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for  instance  those  from  the  upper  limbs  and  neck,  pursue  their 
course  in  the  inner  part  of  the  column  of  Burdach. 

The  preceding  figure  (fig.  454)  shows  the  degeneration  in  a 
section  of  the  spinal  cord,  after  the  division  of  a  number  of 
nerre-roots  on  one  side.  The  microscopic  section  is  taken  high 
up,  so  that  all  the  degenerated  fibres  have  passed  into  the 
column  of  Goll  on  the  same  side ;  the  inner  set  (i)  are  shaded 
differently  from  the  outer  set  (2),  indicating  that  those  nearest 
the  middle  line  come  from  the  lowest  nerve-roots. 

We  may  pass  from  this  to  consider  the  tracts  of  degeneration 
that  occur  when  the  spinal  cord  is  cut  right  across  in  the  thoracic 
region.  Some  tracts  will  be  found  degenerated  in  the  piece  of 
cord   below   the   lesion ;  these   consist  of  nerve-fibres  that  are 
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Fig.  455.— DMoending  tracts  of  degeneratioo. 

connected  with  the  nerve-cells  in  the  brain ;  they  are  called  the 
pyramidal  tracts.  Other  tracts  are  found  degenerated  in  the 
piece  of  cord  above  the  lesion  ;  these  consist  of  nerve-fibres  that 
are  connected  with  the  nerve-cells  of  the  spinal  ganglia,  or  with 
the  cells  of  the  spinal  cord  itself  below  the  lesion  and  are  passing 
upwards. 

The  tracts  which  degenerate  downwards  are  the  motor  tracts  ; 
the  tracts  that  degenerate  upwards  arc  the  sensory  tracts. 

If  the  animal  is  killed  a  few  weeks  after  the  operation,  its  cord 
removed,  and  microscopic  sections  of  it  made  and  stained  in  an 
appropriate  manner,  the  ascending  tracts  will  be  found  degene- 
rated in  the  piece  of  cord  above  the  lesion  ;  the  descending  tracts 
degenerated  in  the  piece  of  cord  below  the  lesion.  These  are 
shown  in  figs.  455  and  456. 

Tracts  of  desoending  degeneration  (fig.  455). 

(i.)  The  crowed  pyramidal  tract. — This  tract  is  situated  in  the 
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lateral  column  on  the  outer  side  of  the  posterior  comu  of  grey 
matter.  At  the  lower  part  of  the  spinal  cord  it  extends  to  the 
margin,  but  higher  up  it  becomes  displaced  from  this  position  bj 
the  interpolation  of  another  tract  of  fibres,  to  be  presently 
described,  viz.,  the  direct  cerebellar  tract.  The  crossed  pyramidal 
tract  is  large,  and  may  touch  the  grey  matter  at  the  tip  of  the 
posterior  oornu  but  is  separated  from  it  elsewhere.  Its  shape 
on  cross  section  is  somewhat  like  a  lens,  but  varies  in  different 
regions  of  the  cord,  and  diminishes  in  size  from  the  cervical 
region  downwards,  its  fibres  passing  off  as  they  descend,  to 
arborise  around  the  nerve-cells  and  their  branchings  in  the  grey 
matter  of  the  cord.  The  fibres  of  which  this  tract  is  composed 
are  moderately  large,  but  are  mixed  with  some  that  are  smaller. 

(ii.)  The  direct  or  uncrossed  pyramidal  tract — This  tract  is 
situated  in  the  anterior  column  by  the  side  of  the  anterior  fissure. 
It  is  smaller  than  (i.),  and  is  not  present  in  all  animals,  though 
conspicuous  in  the  human  cord.  It  can  be  traced  upwards  to  the 
brain,  and  downwards  as  far  as  the  mid  or  lower  thoracic  region, 
where  it  ends. 

The  two  pyramidal  tracts  come  down  from  the  brain ;  in  the 
medulla  oblongata,  the  greater  number  of  the  pyramidal  fibres 
cross  over  to  the  other  side  of  the  cord  which  they  descend;  hence 
the  term  crossed  pyramidal  tract ;  a  smaller  collection  of  the 
pyramidal  fibres  goes  straight  on,  on  the  same  side  of  the  cord,  and 
these  cross  at  different  levels  in  the  anterior  commissure  of  tlie 
cord  lower  down;  hence  the  disappearance  of  the  direct  pyramidal 
tract  in  the  lower  part  of  the  cord.  The  fact  that  the  crossed 
pyramidal  tract  of  one  side  is  the  fellow  of  the  direct  pyramidal 
tract  of  the  other  side,  is  indicated  in  the  diagram  by  the  direc- 
tion of  shading 

(iii.)  Antero-lateral  descending  tract. — An  extensive  tract, 
elongated  but  narrow,  and  reaching  from  the  crossed  to  the  direct 
pyramidal  tract.  It  is  a  mixed  tract,  since  not  all  of  its  fibres 
degenerate  below  the  lesion. 

(iv.)  Comma  tract  is  a  small  tract  of  fibres  which  degenerate 
below*  section  or  injury  of  the  cord.  It  is  only  found  for  a  few 
millimetres  below  the  actual  lesion ;  though  it  degenerates  down- 
wards it  is  in  reality  a  sensory  tract,  being  composed,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  of  the  branches  of  the  entering  posterior 
root-fibres  which  pass  downwards  on  entering  the  cord. 

Tracts  of  ascending  degeneration  (fig.  456). 

(i.)  Fostero-median  column, — ^This  tract  degenerates  upwards  on 
injury  or  on  section  of  the  cord,  as  well  as  on  section  of  the 
posterior  nerve-roots.     It  exists  throughout  the  whole  of  the  cord 
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£rom  below  up,  and  can  be  traced  into  the  bulb.  It  consists  of 
fine  fibres.  The  figure  represents  a  microscopic  section  prepared 
from  a  piece  of  cord  some  distance  above  the  injury,  so  that  the 
degenerated  fibres  which  begin  in  the  column  of  Burdach  have 
passed  into  the  column  of  GoU. 

(ii.)  Dor9(d  or  direct  cerebellar  tract, — This  tract  is  situated  on 
the  outer  part  of  the  cord  between  the  crossed  pyramidal  tract 
and  the  margin.  It  is  found  in  the  cervical,  thoracic,  and  upper 
lumbar  regions  of  the  cord,  and  increases  in  size  from  below 
upwards.  It  degenerates  on  injury  or  section  of  the  cord  itself, 
but  not  on  section  of  the  posterior  nerve-roots.  As  its  name 
implies,  it  passes  up  into  the  cerebellum.     Its  fibres  are  laige, 


Fig.  456.— AMending  tracts  of  defeneration.    The  diagram  also  indicates  the  poeitioin  of 
Ciarke's  column  (C.C.)  and  the  intermedio-lateral  tract  (I.T.)  in  the  lateral  hem. 

and  originate  from  the  cells  of  Clarke's  colunm  of  the  same  side 
of  the  cord. 

(iii.)  Ventral  cerebellar  tracts  called  also  the  antero-UUercU 
ascending  tracts  or  tra/^t  of  Gotvers, — This  tract  is  situated  at  the 
margin  of  the  cord  outside  the  corresponding  descending  tract.  Its 
fibres  are  of  various  sizes,  and  they  also  originate  from  the  cells 
of  Clarke's  column  (Schafer).  They  terminate  above  principally 
in  the  cerebellum,  but  partly  in  the  corpora  quadrigemina. 

(iv.)  Tract  of  LissaucTy  or  posterior  marginal  zone. — A  small 
tract  of  ascending  fibres  (4  in  fig.  452)  situated  at  the  outer  side 
of  the  tip  of  the  posterior  comu.  It  is  made  up  of  fibres  of  the 
posterior  nerve-roots ;  they  subsequently  pass  into  the  posterior 
cohimn. 

Complete  transverse  section  of  the  spinal  cord  leads  to : — 

I.  Loss  of  motion  of  the  parts  supplied  by  the  nerves  below 
the  section  on  both  sides  of   the  body.      The  paralysis  is  not 
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confined  to  the  voluntary  muscles,  but  includes  the  muscular  fibres 
of  the  blood-vessels  and  viscera.  Hence  there  is  fall  of  blood 
pressure,  paralysis  of  sphincters,  etc. 

2.  Loss  of  sensation  in  the  same  regions. 

3.  Degeneration,  ascending  and  descending,  on  both  sides  of 
the  cord. 

HemiBeotion. — If  the  operation  performed  is  not  a  complete 
cutting  of  the  spinal  cord  across  transversely,  but  a  cutting  of 
half  the  cord  across,  it  is  termed  hemisection. 

This  operation  leads  to  : — 

1.  Loss  of  motion  of  the  parts  supplied  by  the  nerves  below 
the  section  on  the  same  side  of  the  body  as  the  injury. 

2.  Loss  of  sensation  in  the  same  region.  The  loss  of  sensation 
is  not  a  very  prominent  symptom,  and  is  limited  to  the  sense  of 
localisation  and  the  muscular  sense.  The  animal  can  still  feel 
sensations  of  pain  and  of  heat  and  cold. 

3.  Degeneration,  ascending  and  descending,  nearly  entirely 
confined  to  the  same  side  of  the  cord  as  the  injury.  These  are 
shown  in  the  photo-micrographs  (fig.  457)  on  the  opposite  page, 
the  small  text  beneath  which  should  be  carefully  studied. 

IHfferencet  in  different  regions  of  the  spinal  cord, — The  outline  of  the 
prey  matter  and  the  relative  proportion  of  the  white  matter  varies 
in  different  regions  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  it  is,  therefore,  possible  to  tell 
approximately  from  what  regipn  any  given  transverse  section  of  the 
spinal  cord  has  been  taken.  The  white  matter  increases  in  amount  from 
below  upwards.  The  amount  of  grey  matter  varies ;  it  is  greatest  in  the 
cervical  and  lumbar  enlargements,  viz.,  at  and  about  the  5th  lumbar  and  6th 
cervical  nerve,  and  least  in  the  thoracic  region.  The  greatest  development 
of  g^y  matter  corresponds  with  greatest  number  of  nerve-fibres  passing  from 
the  cord. 

In  tlie  cervical  enlargemefit  the  grey  matter  occupies  a  large  proportion 
of  the  section,  the  grey  commissure  is  short  and  thick,  the  anterior  horn  is 
blunt,  whilst  the  posterior  is  somewhat  tapering.  The  anterior  and  posterior 
roots  run  some  distance  through  the  white  matter  befoi'e  they  reach  the 
periphery.  At  the  extreme  upper  part  of  the  cervical  region,  the  end  of  the 
posterior  horn  is  swollen  out  by  excess  of  neuroglia  into  a  rounded  mass 
called  the  enhstantia  gelatinosa  of  Rola7ido.  The  cervical  cord  is  wider 
from  side  to  side  than  from  before  back  ;  this  is  owing  to  the  great  width  of 
the  lateral  columns. 

In  the  dorsal  region  the  grey  matter  bears  only  a  small  proportion  to  the 
white,  and  the  posterior  roots  in  particular  run  a  long  course  through  the 
white  matter  after  they  enter  the  cord ;  the  grey  commissure  is  thinner 
and  narrower  than  in  the  cervical  region.  The  intermedio-lateral  tnu:t 
is  here  most  marked,  and  forms  a  prominence  often  called  the  lateral  horn. 
This  is  shown  in  fig.  456  (i  t).  Clarke's  column  is  also  confined  to  this 
region  of  the  cord  ;  the  position  of  the  cells  which  make  up  this  column  is 
shown  in  the  same  figure  (c  c).  The  cord  in  this  region  is  circular  in 
transverse  section  (see  also  fig.  457  C). 

In  the  lumbar  enlargement  the  grey  matter  again  bears  a  very  large  pro- 
portion to  the  whole  size  of  the  transverse  section,  but  its  posterior  cornua 
are  shorter  and  blunter  than  they  are  in  the  cervical  region.     The  grey 
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commieaare  U  Bhort  KDd  eztremel;  narrow.    The  cord  ia  circalar  on  trans- 
Terae  section. 

At  t  he  upper  part  nfthe  eenait  viedvllarU,-wYtii:^  is  tbe  portion  of  thecoid 
immediBtelj  below  the  lumbar  enlargement,  the  grey  mbstance  occupies 
nearly  the  wbole  of  the  transrene  section,  m  it  is  only  inTested  by  a  Ihin 
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lajer  of  white  lubstancc.    This  thin  layer  ia  wanting  in  the  neiKhbourbood 
ol  the  posterior  nerve-roots.    The  grey  oommisBure  ie  extremely  thick. 

At  thr  lerH  of  the  _/iflh  tarral  iifrne  the  (frey  matter  is  al«i  in  eicees, 
and  the  central  canal  ia  enlarged,  appearing  T-abapeH  in  Bcctiun  ;  whilst  in 
the  upper  purlieu  iif  the  filum  iermiaale  the  grey  matter  is  uniform  in  shape 
without  any  centtal  canal. 


THB   BRAIN. 


CHAPTER    XLIIl. 

THE  BRAIN. 


A  studint'b  first  glance  at  a  brain,  or  at  such  &  drawing  of  it 
as  is  given  in  fig.  458,  will  be  sufficient  to  convince  him  of  its 
complicated  structure.  It  certainly  is  extremely  complex,  but  by 
studying  it  Bystematically  we  shall  find  that  a  knowledge  of  the 
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essential  facts  in  its  anatomy  will  be  attainable  with  comparative 
ease.  An  acquaintance  with  the  structure  of  the  brain  ib,  more- 
over, essential  for  understanding  its  functions.  So  we  shall 
devote  this  and  a  few  succeeding  chapters  to  anatomical  c(»)side- 
rations,  before  passing  on  to  the  study  of  its  physiolc^y. 
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An  outline  diagram  of  its  parts,  duch  as  is  presented  in  the 
next  figure,  will  indicate  the  various  parts  of  the  brain  which  we 
shall  have  to  take  into  consideration. 

At  the  lowest  part  of  the  brain,  continuing  the  spinal  cord 
upwards,  is  the  medtUla  oblongata  or  bulb  (D).  Next  comes  the 
pons  Varolii  (C),  very  appropriately  called  the  bridge,  because  in 
it  are  the  connections  between  the  bulb  and  the  upper  regions  of 
the  brain,  and  between  the  cerebellum  or  small  brain  (B)  and  the 
rest  of  the  nervous  system. 


V^*  459.— Flan  in  outline  of  fhe  brain,  as  seen  from  tbe  right  idde.  |.  The  parts 
are  reprcucnted  as  Hepanted  from  one  another  somewhat  more  than  natural^  so  as  to 
thow  their  connections.  A,  cerebrum ;/,  9,  A,  its  anterior,  middle,  and  posterior  lobes ; 
«,  Assure  of  Sylvius ;  B,  cerebellum ;  C,  pons  Varolii ;  D,  medulla  oblongata ;  <i, 
peduncles  of  the  cerebrum ;  ^,  c,  d,  eupenor,  middle,  and  inferior  peduncles  of  the 
cerebellum.    (From  Quain.) 


The  mid-brain  comes  next  {a,  b),  and  this  leads  into  the  peduncles 
or  crura  of  the  cerebrwm  (A),  the  largest  section  of  the  brain. 

Through  the  brain  runs  a  cavity  filled  with  cerebro-spinal  fluid, 
and  lined  by  ciliated  epithelium ;  this  is  continuous  with  the 
central  canal  of  the  spinal  cord.  In  the  brain,  however,  it  does 
not  remain  a  simple  canal,  but  is  enlarged  at  intervals  into  what 
are  called  the  ventrioles.  There  is  one  ventricle  in  each  half  or 
hemisphere  of  the  cerebrum;  these  are  called  the  lateral  vefitricles, 
they  open  into  the  third  ventricle,  which  is  in  the  middle  line  ; 
and  then  a  narrow  canal  {aquednet  of  Sylvitui)  leads  from  this  to 
ihe  fourth  ventricle,  which  is  placed  on  the  back  of  the  bulb  and 
pons,  which  form  its  floor ;  its  roof  is  formed  partly  by  the  over- 
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hanging  cerebellum  (fig.  459),  partly  bj  pia  mater.  This  piece 
of  pia  mater  is  pierced  by  a  hole  (Foramen  of  Magmdie),  and  ao 
the  oerebro-apinal  fluid  in  the  interior 
of  the  cerebrospinal  cavity  ia  con- 
tinuous with  that  which  bathes  the 
external  surface  of  brain  and  cord  in 
the  sub-arachnoid  apace.  The  fourth 
ventricle  leads  into  the  central  canal 
of  the  spinal  cord.  The  fifth  ventricle 
in  the  central  structures  of  the  brain 
does  not  communicate  with  the  others. 
The  cn-ebro-tpinal  fluid  is  a  thin  watery 
fluid,  containing  a  small  quantity  of 
salts  and  proteids  in  solution,  and  a 
substance  which  gives  Trommer's  test 
for  sugar  ;  it  is,  however,  not  sugar, 
but  a  substance  of  the  aromatic  group, 
allied  to  pyrocatechin. 

Before  passing  on  to  describe  these 
portions  of  the  brain  one  by  one,  it 
will  be  convenient  to  state  first  a  few 
general  facts. 

(i.)  In  the  bulb ;  at  the  lower  part,  the 
distribution  of  grey  matter  follows 
that  which  prevails  in  the  cord.  Higher 
up  the  chief  part  is  found  towards  the 
posterior  or  dorsal  aspect,  surrounding 
the  central  canal.  When  the  central 
canal  opens  out  into  the  fourth  von- 
tricle,  the  grey  matter  comes  to  tliat 
surface  chiefly,  and  is  found  to  consist 
more  |)articularly,  on  either  side,  of  the 
nuclei  of  origin  of  the  cranial  nerves, 
viz.,  the  i2tii,  nth,  lotl),  9th,  and 
8th,  and  more  eitemally  of  the  nucleus 
gracilis  and  nucleus  cuneatus.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  masses  of  grey  matter 
there  are  the  olivary  hodiet  towaida 
the  ventral  surface  with  the  oectMory 
and  the  ejrUmal  arcuate  nuclei, 
either  side   on 
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placed    at    the  tip   of   the  anterior   fissure 
the  ventral  surface  of  the  anterior  pyramids. 

(ii.)  In  the  pons  Varolii. — In  addition  to  the  origins  of  nerves 
in  the  floor  of  the  fourth  veutricle  on  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the 
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pons,  viz.,  of  the  7  th,  6th,  and  5  th  nerves,  there  are  several 
masses  of  grey  matter,  viz.,  in  the  front  part,  the  superior  olive 
and  in  the  hack  part  the  loctu  cosndeusy  as  well  as  small 
amounts  of  the  same  material  mixed  with  fibres  in  the  more 
ventral  surface. 

(iii.)  In  the  mid-brain,  the  grey  matter  preponderates  in  the 
corpora  qtiadrigemina,  and  corpora  genicviata.  It  is  also  found 
surrounding  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius  (where  it  gives  origin  to 
the  third  and  fourth  nerves)  and  in  other  parts  of  the  crura, 
notably  such  masses  as  the  red  nucleus  and  suhsUimtia  nigra* 

(iv.)  In  the  cerebral  hendsphereSy  the  cerebral  cortex  is  made  up 
of  grey  matter  which  encloses  white  matter ;  the  corpora  striata 
and  optic  thalami  at  the  base  of  the  brain  are  made  up  chiefly  of 
grey  matter. 

(v.)  In  the  cerebellum^  the  grey  matter  forms  the   encasing 


Fig.  461.— Longitadiiuil  and  vertical  diagrammatio  §ection  of  a  Yertebiate  brain.  Letters 
aa  before.  PVy  poxus  Varolii.  TAinina  terminaUs  ia  represented  by  the  strong  black 
line  joining  Ph  and  Py,    (Huxley.) 

material  of  the  white  matter.  In  the  interior  too  there  are 
masses  of  grey  matter  forming  the  corpora  dental. 

Speaking  generally,  there  are  two  main  collections  of  grey 
matter — that  on  the  surface,  and  that  in  the  interior  bordering 
on  the  cerebro-Hpinal  cavity,  and  subdivided  into  various  masses 
(corpora  striata,  optic  thalami,  &c.),  whose  names  have  been  men- 
tioned, but  whose  closer  acquaintance  we  shall  make  presently. 

The  cerebral  or  cranial  nerves,  some  of  which  have  also  been 
mentioned,  are  those  which  originate  from  the  brain ;  there  are 
twelve  pairs  of  these  altogether,  and  all  of  them,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  first  and  second,  originate  from  nerve-cells  in  the  grey 
matter  of  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  or  its  immediate 
neighbourhood. 

In  the  foetus  the  central  nervous  system  is  formed  by  an  in- 
folding of  a  portion  of  the  surface  epiblast.  This  becomes  a  tube 
of  nervous  matter,  which  loses  all  connection  with  the  surface  of 
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the  body,  though  later  in  life  this  is  in  a  sense  re-established  by 
the  nerves  that  grow  from  the  brain  and  oord  to  the  surface. 
The  anterior  end  of  this  tube  becomes  greatly  thickened,  to  form 
the  brain,  its  cavity  becoming  the  cerebral  ventricles ;  the  rest 
of  the  tube  becomes  the  spinal  cord.  The  primitive  brain  is  at 
first  subdivided  into  three  parts,  the  primary  cerebral  veneles ; 
the  first  and  third  of  these  again  subdivide,  so  that  there  are 
ultimately  five  divisions,  which  have  received  the  following 
names: — 

1.  Fros-enoephaLon,  or  fare  brain, .  This  is  developed  into 
the  cerebrum  with  the  corpora  striata.  It  encloses  the  lateral 
ventricles. 

2.  Thalam-enoephaLoiiy  or  twixt  brain.  This  is  developed 
into  the  parts  including  the  optic  thalami,  which  enclose  the 
third  ventricle. 

3.  MeB-enoephalOQy  or  mid  brain,  consists  of  the  parts  which 
enclose  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius — namely,  the  corpora  quadri- 
gemina,  which  form  its  dorsal,  and  the  crura  cerebri,  which  form 
its  ventral  aspect. 

4.  Ep-enoephalon,  or  hind  brain,  which  forms  the  cere- 
bellum and  pons. 

5.  Met-enoephalon,  or  after  brain,  which  forms  the  bulb  or 
medulla  oblongata. 

Figs.  460  and  461  represent  a  diagrammatic  view  of  a  verte- 
brate brain ;  the  attachment  of  the  pineal  gland,  pituitary  body, 
and  olfactory  (I)  and  optic  (II)  nerves  is  also  shown. 


CHAPTER   XLIV. 

STRUCTURE    OF    THE    BULB,    PONS,    AND    MTD-BRAIN. 

We  may  study  the  bulb  and  pons  by  examining  first  the 
anterior  or  ventral,  then  the  posterior  or  dorsal  aspect,  and  last 
of  all  the  interior. 

Anterior  Aspect. 

The  bulb  is  seen  to  be  roughly  shaped,  like  an  inverted  trun- 
cated cone,  larger  than  the  spinal  cord,  and  enlarging  as  it  goes 
up  until  it  terminates  in  the  still  larger  pons  (fig.  462,  p).    In  the 
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middle  line  itt  a  groove,  which  is  a  oontiQuation  upwards  of  the 
anterior  median  fissure  of  the  spinal  oord ;  the  ooliunos  of  the 
bulb  are,  speaking  roughly,  continuations  upwards  of  those  of  the 
oord,  but  there  is  a  considerable  rearrangement  of  the  fibres  in 
each.  Thus  the  prominent  columns  in  the  middle  line,  called 
the  pyramid*  (a  a),  are  composed  of  the  pyramidal  fibres,  which 
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in  the  spinal  cord  are  situated  principally  in  the  lateral  columns 
of  the  opposite  side  (crossed  pyramidal  tracts).  The  decussation 
or  CToasing  of  the  pyramids  \b)  occurs  at  their  lower  part ;  a 
small  collection  of  the  pyramidal  fibres  is,  however,  continued  down 
the  cord  in  the  anterior  column  of  the  same  side  of  the  cord 
(direct  pyramidal  tract) :  these  cross  at  different  levels  in  the 
cord. 

On  the  outer  side  of  each  pyramid  is  an  oval  prominence  (c  c), 
which  is  not  represented  in  the  spinal  cord  at  all.     These  are 
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called  the  olivary  bodies  or  olives  ;  they  oonaist  of  white  matter 
outside,  with  grey  and  white  matter  in  their  interior. 

The  restiform  bodies  at  the  sides  (d  d)  are  the  continuation 
upwards  of  those  fibres  from  cord  and  bulb  which  enter  the 
cerebellum,  and  the  upper  part  of  each  restiform  body  is  called 
the  inferior  peduncle  of  the  cerebellum,* 


Posterior  Aspect, 

Fig.  463  shows  a  surface  view  of  the  back  of  the  bulb, 
pons,  and  mid-brain.  Again  we  recognise  some  of  the  parts  of 
the  spinal  cord  continued  upwards,  though  generally  with  new 
names,  and  ag^in  we  see  certain  new  structures. 

The  posterior  median  fissure  is  continued  upwards,  and  on  each 
side  of  it  is  the  prolongation  upwards  of  the  posterior  columns  of 
the  cord.  The  column  of  GoU  is  now  called  the  Funiculus  gracilis, 
and  the  column  of  Burdach  the  Funiculus  ctmeatus. 

The  two  funiculi  graciles  lie  at  first  side  by  side,  but  soon 
diverge  and  form  the  two  lower  boundaries  of  a  diamond-shaped 
space  called  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle ;  this  is  made  of 
grey  matter  ;  the  central  canal  of  the  cord  gets  nearer  and  nearer 
to  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  bulb,  till  at  last  it  opens  out  on  the 
back  of  the  bulb,  and  its  surrounding  grey  matter  is  spread  out 
to  form  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle.  The  two  upper  boun- 
daries of  the  diamond-shaped  space  are  made  by  the  superior 
peduncles  of  the  cerebellum,  which  contain  fibres  coming  down 
through  the  mid-brain  from  the  cerebrum.  The  middle  peduncles 
of  the  cerebellum  are  principally  made  up  of  fibres  running  from 
one  cerebellar  hemisphere  towards  the  other  through  the  pons. 

Running  down  the  centre  of  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle 
is  a  shallow  groove  ;  on  each  side  of  this  is  a  rounded  longitudinal 
eminence  called  the  funiculus  teres  ;  running  across  the  middle  of 
the  floor  are  a  number  of  fibres  (the  strias  acu^ticce),  which  join 
the  auditory  nerve. 

In  the  upper  part  of  the  diagram  the  mid-brain,  with  the 
corpora  quadrigemina  (a  a,  b  b\  is  shown.  Here  there  is  once 
more  a  canal  which  penetrates  the  substance  of  the  mid-brain, 
and  is  called  the  aqtieduct  of  Sylvius,  or  the  iter  a  tertio  ad 
quartum  ventrundum  ;  it  leads,  as  its  second  name  indicates,  from 
the  third  to  the  fourth  ventricle. 


*  Each  half  of  the  cerebellam  has  three  peduncles  :  inferior,  middle,  and 
enperior. 
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Origin  of  the  Cranial  Nerves. 

E^ch  cranial  nerve  arises  from  a  collection  or  collections  of 
nerve-cells  situated  in  the  grey  matter ;  these  collections  are 
called  nuclei  of  origin.  The  nerve-fibres  run  a  certain  distance 
through  the  brain  substance  and  then  pass  away  to  their  destina- 
tions. The  region  of  the  brain's  surface  where  the  nerve  leaves 
it,  is  often  spoken  of  as  the  superficial  origin  of  the  nerve. 

There  are  twelve  pairs  of  cranial  nerves  altogether,  and  of 
these  ten  originate  from  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  or  the 
neighbouring  grey  matter.  Fig.  464  is  a  diagram  to  show  the 
nuclei  of  origin  of  these  ten  nerves  (3rd  to  the  1 2th).  The  first 
two  pairs  of  nerves  will  be  described  more  fully  later.  In  the 
following  brief  account  of  the  cranial  nerves,  it  will  be  noticed 
that  many  of  them  are  either  wholly  motor,  or  wholly  sensoxy  in 
function. 

1.  Olfactory  nerve, — This  is  the  nerve  of  smell. 

2.  Optic  nerve. — This  is  the  nerve  of  sight 

3.  Motor  oculi, — This  is  wholly  motor.  It  supplies  the  follow- 
ing extrinsic  eye-muscles :  superior  rectus,  inferior  rectus,  internal 
rectus,  inferior  oblique  and  levator  palpebral ;  and  the  following 
intrinsic  eye-muscles  (i.e.,  within  the  eyeball  itself)  : — the  ciliary 
muscle,  and  the  sphincter  fibres  of  the  iris.  Its  deep  origin  is  in 
the  grey  matter  on  the  side  of  the  Sylvian  aqueduct  underneath 
the  corpora  quadrigemina  close  to  the  middle  line.  The  anterior 
part  of  the  nucleus  is  composed  of  small  cells  from  which  nerve- 
fibres  originate  for  the  ciliary  muscle  and  sphincter  of  the 
iris ;  the  other  muscles  mentioned  are  supplied  by  fibres  from 
the  larger  cells  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  nucleus. 

4.  Trochlear, — This  is  wholly  motor  too.  It  supplies  the 
superior  oblique  muscle  of  the  eyeball.  It  takes  origin  from  the 
grey  matter  immediately  below  the  centre  of  the  third,  but 
slightly  more  lateral  in  position ;  its  centre  is  connected  with 
that  of  the  third  and  sixth  nerves. 

6.  Abdvcem, — It  is  convenient  to  take  this  next.  It  also  is 
wholly  motor,  supplying  the  external  rectus  of  the  eyeball.  Its 
centre  is  beneath  the  eminentia  teres  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  near  the  middle  line.  By  the 
posterior  longitudinal  bundle  it  is  connected  to  the  nucleus  of 
the  third  nerve  of  the  opposite  side,  and  thus  it  partially  supplies 
the  internal  rectus  of  the  opposite  side. 

5.  Trigeminal, — This  is  a  mixed  nerve.  Its  smaller  motor 
•division  supplies  the  muscles  of  mastication,  the  tensors  of  the 
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palate  and  tympanum,  the  mylo-hyoid,   and  the  anterior  belly 
of   the   digastric ;    its   larger    sensory   division,    the    Gasserian 


3rd.  YBntriele 


C.G. 


Sir,  A 


Asc.  IX 


Lateral  column 


Funiculus  cuneatus 


Funiculus  gracilis 


Fig.  464.— Diagram  to  show  the  position  of  the  nuclei  of  the  cronial  nerves^after  8herring> 
ton).  The  medulla  and  pons  are  viewed  from  the  dorsal  aspect,  the  cerebrum  and  cere- 
bellum having  been  cut  away.  The  nuclei  (sensoiy  coloured  red,  and  motor  blue)  are 
rei>resenteil  as  being  seen  through  transparent  material.  C.Q.  a.,  anterior  corpiui 
qiiadrigeminum ;  C.Q.  p,,  i)osterior  corpus  qu.idrigeminum ;  C.G.,  corpus  geniculatum ; 
v.v.y  valve  of  Vieussens;  Z.c,  locus  coeruleus  ;  e.t.,  emlnentia  teres;  gtr.  A.,  stris^ 
acufiticffi.  S.P.,  M.P.,  and  LP.,  superior  middle  and  Inferior  cerebellar  peduncles 
re8i>ectively  cut  through.  Tlie  numerals  III.  to  XII.  indicate  the  nuclei  of  the 
re.si>ective  cranial  nen'es,  all  shown  on  the  left  side  except  the  accessory-vago-glosso- 
pharyngeal  IX.,  X.,  XL,  which  to  avoid  confusion  is  ]»iaced  on  the  right  side.  Vd.  is 
the  motor  nucleus  of  the  fifth  nerve  with  the  descending  root ;  Va.,  the  sensory  nucleus 
of  the  same  ner>'e  with  its  long  ascending  root ;  Vlllm.,  the  median  nucleus  ;  and  VIIIZ., 
the  lateral  nucleus  of  the  auditory  nerve;  n.  amb.,  nucleus  ambiguus.  The  positiou 
of  the  ascending  root  of  the  ninth  (fasciculus  solitarius)  is  also  indicated  (Asc.  IX .). 

ganglion  on  which  corresponds  to  the  spinal  ganglion  on  a  spinal 
nerve,  is    the   great  sensory  nerve  of   the  face  and  head.     Ita 
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deep  origin  is  also  double.  The  motor  centre  is  internal  to  the 
sensory,  and  from  it  reach  a  number  of  fibres  stretching 
upwanis  as  far  as  the  anterior  corpus  quadrigeminum ;  this  is 
termed  its  descending  root ;  it  is  also  connected  with  the  locus 
coertUeus.  The  seruory  centre  or  nucleus  outside  the  motor  has 
connected  with  it  a  tract  of  fibres  from  the  cord  as  low  as  the 
second  cervical  nerve  (ascending  root). 

7.  Facial, — This  is  the  great  motor  nerve  of  the  face  muscles. 
It  also  supplies  the  platysma,  the  stapedius,  stylo-hyoid,  and 
posterior  belly  of  the  digastric.  When  it  is  paralysed,  the  mus- 
cles of  the  face  being  all  powerless,  the  countenance  acquires  on 
the  paralysed  side  a  characteristic,  vacant  look,  from  the  absence 
of  all  expression :  the  angle  of  the  mouth  is  lower,  and  the  para- 
lysed half  of  the  mouth  looks  longer  than  that  on  the  other  side  ; 
the  eye  has  an  unmeaning  stare,  owing  to  the  paralysis  of  the 
orbicularis  palpebrarum.  All  these  peculiarities  are  exaggerated 
when  at  any  time  the  muscles  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  face 
are  made  active  in  any  expression,  or  in  any  of  their  ordinary 
functions.  In  an  attempt  to  blow  or  whistle,  one  side  of  the  mouth 
and  cheeks  acts  properly,  but  the  other  side  is  motionless,  or  flaps 
loosely  at  the  impulse  of  the  expired  air ;  so  in  trying  to  suck, 
one  side  only  of  the  mouth  acts ;  in  feeding,  the  lips  and  cheek 
are  powerless,  and  on  account  of  paralysis  of  the  buccinator 
muscle,  food  lodges  between  the  cheek  and  gums. 

The  deep  origin  of  this  nerve  is  shown  in  the  diagram  below 
that  of  the  fifth,  and  to  the  outer  side  of  that  of  the  sixth  nerve. 

The  chorda  tympani,  which  is  generally  described  as  a  branch 
of  this  nerve,'  is  probably  a  continuation  of  the  pars  intermedia, 
which  is  connected  with  the  upper  part  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal 
nucleus. 

8.  Auditory. — Tliis  nerve  leaves  the  hinder  margin  of  the  pons 
by  two  roots.  One  winds  round  the  restiform  body  dorsal  to  it, 
and  the  other  passes  ventro-mesially  on  the  other  side  of  the 
restiform  body.  The  former  is  called  the  dorsal  root.  The  latter 
is  called  the  ventral  root.  The  dorsal  root  contains  a  large 
number  of  nerve-cells,  which  give  origin  to  many  of  its  fibres. 
Ventral  to  the  restiform  body  and  between  the  two  roots  is 
another  mass  of  ganglion  cells,  the  accessory  auditory  nucleus. 
Higher  up  these  two  collections  of  cells  blend  to  form  a  ventral 
nucleus^  for  this  division  of  the  auditory  nerve.  Some  of  the 
fibres  of  this  root  are  superficial  in  position,  and  form  the  strict 
acusticcB  across  the  ventricular  floor.  This  root  becomes  the 
cochlear  branch  of  the  auditory  nerve ;  it  is  the  auditory  nerve 
proper,    and  it   is   distributed    to  the    cochlea   of  the   internal 
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ear.  The  ventral  root  originates  from  a  collection  of  nerve-cells 
external  to  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nucleus,  called  the  timer  or 
dorsal  auditory  nucleus.  This  root  becomes  the  vestibular  division 
of  the  auditory  nerve  and  is  distributed  to  the  vestibule  and 
ampullee  of  the  semicircular  canals  of  the  internal  ear.  The 
vestibular  (Scarpa's)  ganglion  on  the  vestibular  portion  and  the 
spiral  ganglion  on  the  cochlear  division  have  bipolar  cells  and 
represent  a  spinal  ganglion  (see  Ear). 

^  ^Ventral  to  the  inner  auditory  nucleus  is  a  collection  of  large 
nerve-cells,  formerly  called  the  outer  auditory  nucleus,  but  now 
known  as  the  wucleus  of  Deiters,  Its  cells  are  connected  with  those 
of  the  cerebellum. 

9,  lo,  II. — These  three  nerves  are  called  respectively  the 
glossopharyngeal,  vagus  or  pneumogastriCf  and  spinal  accessory. 
They  arise  from  an  area  of  grey  matter,  reaching  from  about  the 
middle  of  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  down  into  the  spinal 
cord,  as  low  as  the  origin  of  the  sixth  or  seventh  cervical  nerves. 
The  nuclei  of  the  three  nerves  are  closely  connected  with  each 
other. 

In  addition  to  this  combined  nucleus,  which  is  composed  of 
small  cells,  there  ai*e  certain  lateral  contributions,  namely : — 
i.  the  nucleus  and)iguus,  a  large  celled  nucleus,  which  lies  on 
the  lateral  side  of  the  reticular  formation  and  is  an  accessory 
origin  of  the  vagus  and  glosso-pharyngeal ;  ii.  the  fasciculus  soli- 
tarius,  which  is  situated  in  the  bulb,  ventral  and  a  little  lateral 
to  the  combined  nucleus,  and  which  is  also  called  the  ascending 
root  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve  or  the  respiratory  bundle; 
and  iii.  the  spinal  portion  which  takes  origin  from  a  group  of 
cells  lying  in  the  extreme  lateral  margin  of  the  anterior  comu. 
This  is  the  origin  of  the  spinal  accessory;  it  corresponds  to 
the  antero-lateral  nucleus  of  the  bulb,  and  the  lateral  part  of 
the  grey  matter  of  the  spinal  cord.  The  fibres  of  the  spinal 
origin  of  the  nerve  pass  from  these  cells  through  the  lateral 
column  to  the  surface  of  the  cord. 

The  fibres  from  the  combined  nvx^leus,  chiefly  from  the  median 
party  pass  in  a  ventral  and  lateral  direction  through  the  reticular 
formation,  then  ventral  to  or  through  the  gelatinous  substance  and 
the  strand  of  fibres  connected  with  the  fifth  nerve,  to  the  surface 
of  the  bulb. 

The  bundles  of  fibres  of  the  fasciculus  solitarius  start  in  the 
lateral  grey  matter  of  the  cervical  cord  and  higher  in  the  reticular 
formation  of  the  bulb  ;  they  run  longitudinally  forwards  to  pass 
into  the  roots  of  the  ninth  nerve. 

The  glosso-pharyngeal    and  vagus  portions  of  the  combined 
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nucleus  are  sensoiy  ;  the  spinal  accessory  portion  of  the  combined 
nucleus,  the  nucleus  ambiguus  and  fasciculus  solitarius  are  motor. 

The  glosso-pharyngecU  nerve  gives  filaments  through  its  tympanic 
branch  (Jacobsen's  nerve),  to  the  fenestra  ovalis  and  fenestra 
rotunda,  and  the  Eustachian  tube,  parts  of  the  middle  ear; 
also,  to  the  carotid  plexus,  and  through  the  great  superficial 
petrosal  nerve,  to  the  spheno-palatine  (Meckers)  ganglion.  The 
small  superficial  petrosal  (Jacobseii's  nerve)  passes  to  the  otic 
ganglion  and  thus  controls  the  parotid  secretion.  The  carotid 
plexus  may  also  connect  the  nerve  with  the  spheno-palatine  gang- 
lion. Connections  are  also  made  with  the  sympathetic  plexus  on 
the  great  meningeal  artery  by  the  external  superficial  petrosal. 
This  is  important,  as  another  possible  connecting  link  between 
the  glosso-pharyngeal  and  the  otic  ganglion  is  thus  provided. 
After  communicating,  either  within  or  without  the  cranium, 
with  the  vagus,  it  leaves  the  cranium,,  divides  into  the  two 
principal  divisions  indicated  by  its  name,  and  supplies  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  posterior  and  lateral  walls  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  pharynx,  the  Eustachian  tube,  the  arches  of  the  palate, 
the  tonsils  and  their  mucous  membrane,  and  the  tongue  as  far 
forwards  as  the  foramen  caecum  in  the  middle  line,  and  to  near 
the  tip  at  the  sides  and  inferior  part. 

Functions, — The  glosso-pharyngeal  roots  contain  motor  fibres 
to  the  stylo-pharyngeus,  middle  constrictor  of  pharynx,  and  crico- 
thyroid muscles,  and  probably  to  the  levator  palati  and  other 
muscles  of  the  palate,  except  the  tensor  which  is  supplied  by  the 
fifth  nerve,  and  the  other  constrictors  of  the  pharynx  which  are 
supplied  from  the  nucleus  ambiguus  by  cranial  rootlets  of  both 
ninth  and  tenth  nerves.  The  nerve  also  contains  fibres  concerned 
in  common  sensation,  and  the  sense  of  taste,  and  secretory  fibres 
for  the  salivary  glands. 

The  vagus  or  pneumogastric  nerve  has  most  varied  functions, 
giving  branches  to  the  pharynx,  larynx,  oesophagus,  stomach, 
lungs,  heart,  intestines,  liver,  and  spleen.  Some  fibres  are 
afferent  and  some  efferent.  Most  of  these  functions  we  have 
already  studied  in  connection  with  the  organs  just  named.  It 
should  be  particularly  noted  that  the  principal  origin  of  this 
nerve  is  at  the  lower  end  of  the  ventricular  floor  below  the 
level  of  the  ninth,  and,  like  it,  beneath  the  inferior  fovea. 

The  spinal  accessory  nerve  arises  by  two  distinct  origins — one 
from  a  centre  in  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  and  connected 
w^ith  the  glosso-pharyngeal-vagus-nucleus ;  the  other,  from  the 
outer  side  of  the  anterior  comu  of  the  spinal  cord  as  low  down  as 
the  fifth  or  sixth  cervical  nerve.     The  fibres  from  the  two  origins 
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come  together  at  the  jugular  foramen,  but  separate  again  into  two 
branches,  the  inner  of  which,  ariaiag  from  the  medulla,  joina  the 
Tt^us,  to  which  it  supplies  ita  motor  and  some  of  ita  cardio- 
Inhibitory  fibres,  which  are  of  the  small  medullated  variety,  whilst 
the  outer,  consisting  of  large  medullated  fibres,  supplies  the 
trapesius  and  stemo-mastoid  muscles.  The  external  branch, 
which  is  the  larger  of  the  two,  is  composed  almost  exclusively  of 
motor  fibres.  The  internal  branch  of  the  accessory  nerve  supplies 
chiefly  viscero-motor  filaments  to  the  vagus.     The  muacles  of  the 
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larynx,  all  of  which  are  supplied  by  branches  of  the  vagus,  derive 
their  motor  nerves  from  the  accessory ;  and  (which  is  a  very 
significant  fact)  Vrolik  states  that  in  the  chimpanzee  the  internal 
brand)  of  the  accessory  does  not  join  the  vagus  at  all,  but  goes 
direct  to  the  larj-ni.  The  crico-thyroid,  however,  receives  fibres 
which  leave  the  bulb  by  gloaso-pharyngeal  rootlets ;  whether 
it  receives  special  accessory  fibres  as  well  is  uncertun. 

13.  The  ht/pogloseal  nerve  arises  from  a  large  celled  and  long 
nucleus  in  the  bulb,  close  to  the  middle  line,  inside  the  combined 
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nucleus  of  the  qintb,  tenth,  and  eleventh  nerves.  Fibres  from 
this  nucleus  run  from  the  ventral  surface  through  the  reticular 
formation  in  a  series  of  bundles,  and  it  emerges  from  a  groove 
between  the  anterior  pyramid  and  olivaxy  body.  It  is  connected 
with  the  vagus,  with  the  superior  cervical  ganglion  of  the  sympa* 
thetic  and  with  the  upper  cervical  nerves. 

Distribution. — This  nerve  is  the  motor  nerve  to  the  muscles 
of  the  tongue  (stylo-gloesus,  hyo-glossus,  genio-hyo-glossus,  and 
linguales).  The  branches  of  this  nerve  to  the  genio-hyoid,  thyro- 
hyoid, stemo-thyroid,  stemo-hyoid,  and  omo-hyoid  are  branches 
of  the  first,  second,  and  third  cervical  nerves  carried  down  in  its 
sheath  and  slipped  off  at  various  points  as  descendens  (hypoglossi) 
cervicis,  &c. 

The  reader  should  now  turn  once  more  to  fig.  464  (p.  626) 
and  try  to  obtain  a  more  general  idea  of  the  nuclei  of  origin 
of  all  these  nerves.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  centres  of 
afferent  nerves  (coloured  red)  are  in  the  minority  ;  these  com- 
prise the  sensory  nucleus  of  the  fifth,  the  nuclei  of  the  eighth 
nerve,  and  the  glosso-pharyngeal  and  vagal  portions  of  the  com- 
bined nucleus  of  the  ninth,  tenth  and  eleventh  nerves.  The 
remaining  nuclei  (coloured  blue)  are  efferent,  and  may  be  princi- 
pally arranged  .into  two  groups  : — (i)  the  nuclei  of  the  third, 
fourth,  sixth  and  twelfth  nerves  which  are  close  to  the  middle 
line,  and  (2)  the  motor  nucleus  of  the  fifth,  seventh,  and  nucleus 
ambiguus  (motor  nucleus  of  ninth  and  tenth  nerves)  which  form 
a  line  more  lateral  in  position. 

A  mere  enumeration  of  the  destination  of  the  nerves  arising 
in  the  bulb  shows  how  supremely  important  this  small  area  of  the 
brain  is  for  carrying  on  the  organic  functions  of  life.  It  contains 
centres  which  regulate  deglutition,  vomiting,  the  secretion  of 
saliva,  sweat,  &c.,  respiration,  the  heart's  movements,  and  the 
vaso-motor  nerves. 


The  Internal  structure  of  the  Bidb,  Pons,  and 

Mid-brain, 

The  structure  of  the  interior  of  these  parts  is  best  studied 
in  a  series  of  transverse  sections.  We  will  limit  ourselves  to 
seven,  the  level  of  which  is  indicated  in  fig  465.  The  cerebellum 
has  been  bisected  into  two  halves  and  turned  outwards,  its  upper 
peduncles  cut  through  to  render  the  parts  more  evident.  The 
position  of  our  seven  sections  is  indicated  by  the  transverse  lines 
numbered  i  to  7. 
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FiTHt  seotion. — This  is  taken  at  the  lowest  level  of  the  bulb, 
through  the  region  of  the  decussation  of  the  pjr&midB.  The 
aimtlarity  to  the  cervical  cord  will  be  at  once  rect^niaed ;  the 
passage  of  the  pyramidal  fibres  (P)  from  the  anterior  part  of  the 
bulb  to  the  crossed  pyramidal  tract  of  the  opposite  side  of  the 
cord  cuts  off  the  tip  of  the  anterior  horn  (A),  which  in  seetioos 
higher  up  appears  as  an  isolated  mass  of  grey  matter,  called  the 
lateral  nnclcut  (fig.  467,  n^).  The  V  formed  by  the  two  posterior 
horns  is  opened  out,  and  thus  the  grey  matter  with  the  central 
canal  is  brought  nearer  to  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  bulb  ;  the  tip 
of  the  coniu  swells  out  to  form  the  mfistantia  gdatinota  of 
Rolando  (R),  which  causes  a  prominence  on  the  surface  called  the 


Flj.  466.— S«cUoiiUiroughthelinlb»tthele™l  o(tlie  d«ii™»liiino(tbepTtiuiild«.  o.  huii- 
roliu  KncUu.  continiutian  ol  oolumn  of  Ooll ;  c.  (nnlmliu  nuwitiu.  contlniutiao  of 
Mluiua  ot  Burdsch  ;  m,  nitHluiUB  (relstinoK  of  BaUodo,  iwDtinutiUon  at  p«tsrioc 
hoTD  of  H^iliul  cord ;  l,  ooatinuition  uf  lAteml  ulumn  of  a»d ;  a,  imuuu  of  part  of 
Uieu]l«norhDm.BniAjmt«d  from  thonnt  of  th«  grer  mattei  by  the  pyrunldal  Obm  r. 
which  KrecTDwina  frma  th*  pTrunld  of  th?  mcdnllft  to  the  poBlenar  pArt  of  UieUtem 
column  of  th»  opposite  ildc  of  the  oord.    (After  L.  Clarke.) 

tvbercle  of  Rolando  ;  G  and  C  are  the  funiculi  ffracUii  and  cutieattu 
respectively,  the  coutiuuatious  upwards  of  the  columns  of  GoU 
and  Burdach. 

Seoond  seotioti. — This  is  taken  through  the  upper  part  of 
tbe  decussation.  Beginning  in  the  middle  line  at  the  top  of  the 
diagram,  we  see  first  the  posterior  median  fissure  (p.m.f.),  below 
which  is  the  grey  matter  enclosing  the  central  canal  (c.c),  and 
cont^ningthe  nuclei  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  nerves;  the  funi- 
culus gracilis  (/-ff-)  comes  next,  and  then  the  funicnlus  cuneatus 
(f-c.)  ;  these  two  funiculi  have  now  grey  matter  in  their  interior  : 
these  masses  of  grey  matter  are  called  respectively  nucleut  ffraeili* 
(n.^.)  and  nucleiifcuntatu»{n.c.);  the  fibres  which  have  ascended  the 
posterior  columus  of  the  cord  terminate  by  arborising  around  the 
cells  of  this  grey  matter;  the  fibres  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
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body  end  iu  the  nucleus  gracilis,  and  those  from  the  upper  part 
of  the  body  in  the  nucleus  cuueatus.  These  nuclei  form  a  most 
important  position  of  relay  in  the  course  of  the  afferent  fibres 
from  oord  to  brain.  The  new  fibres  arising  from  the  cells  of 
these  nuclei  pass  in  a  number  of  different  directions,  and  break 
up  the  rest  of  the  grey  matter  into  what  is  called  the  formalio 
relicularit.  The  fibres  may  be  divided  into  three  main  groups ; 
they  are  termed  arcuate  fibres. 


Pic.  4^.— TiuMTHM  HctioD  of  tlw  nwdalla  oblongiU  to  tfa*  region  ot  th«  raptriOT 

dectuHtion.  *.■■/.,  uitarior  msdiui  Smm ;  /.a..  luperflcU]  inuate  Sbna  emnging 
from  tbe  e^lin ;  pg..  pyrumd ;  h.a.t,,  nuola  of  arcunte  Sbm ;  f-n*,  deep  Hn^oAU 
flbna  bscoming  nipu4i^Tml ;  o.  n',  lower  md  of  oliwy  nucleus ;  n.  I,  nudem  uta-KUi ; 


fefot1D«tlo  reticuluu ;  /.i*.  ucoate  flbna  proceediiig  from 
1   t,  nbiUiitii  geUtinoH  of  Bolsndo:   a.r„  ucendtng 


/.c,  fanieolaa  ntn-atui ;  ti,c.,  nudmu  cun«tiu;  r.r.:,  eitemal  nmMte  nucleui; 
«.».,  nueleiu  gnoilig:  /».,  fnnicului  ji«clli«;  p.iij..  porterior  median  fissuTB; 
d,e-.  Hntnl  cwul  BurtDundBd  by  gt^y  matter,  in  vluch  are  n.X/..  nurlnii  of  tbe  iplnal 
■fHMHHT.  and  ••.XII..  nucleni  of  tbe  hypoeloaHU  1.1I.,  nipehor  decumtltm  idecuaaa- 
tloDofOUet).    (UodiaedrniDiSch<nlbe.} 

1.  The  external  arcuate  fibres  (/ a, / a^)  course  round  the  tcu- 
tral  surface  of  the  bulb. 

2.  Some  of  these  turn  rouud  sharply  (/  o')  to  the  restiform 
body  of  the  same  side. 

3.  The  internal  arcuate  fibres  are  those  which  pass  into  the 
formatio  reticLilaris  and  cross  with  their  fellows  at  the  median 
raph^,  forming  what  is  sometimes  called  the  tvperior  pyramidal 
deevsiaticm  (i.d.),  but  which  should  be  more  properly  called  the 
deetuiatum  of  the  fillet.     The  fillet  fibres,  after  having  crossed  to 
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the  other  side,  become  a  longitudiDal  bundle,  which  lies  just  dorsal 
to  the  pyramid  {py),  and  passes  upwards  to  various  parts  of  the 
cerebrum,  passing,  however,  through  one  or  more  cell  stations 
(positions  of  relay)  before  ultimately  arriving  at  the  cortex. 

We  now  see  that  the  brain  has  a  crossed  relationship  to  the  body, 
the  left  half  of  the  brain  governing  tlie  right  half  of  the  body, 


fig.  4«8.-eectian  of  the  mednlla  oblongita  &t  ibout  Uie  middle  of  the  olinrT  bodf. 
/.I.n.. uil«ruir  mediui  fiuun;  n.itr.,  nucleus  Brcuatoi;  p,  prnmid:  XII.,  bundle 
of  bypwloewl  nerve  emerging  from  the  lurf ace ;  fet  b.  It  is  aeen  cnunin^  betveen  Uie 

Ernraid  tai  the  olivurr  nucleiu,  o  ;  /.u.'..  external  utuatf  Sbtft;  n,!.,  nudeui 
Ltenlifl  ;  a.,  HTCUHte  flbra  panlnff  toVKfdfl  reetifonn  body,  partly  thniug-h  the  mb- 
■UnCia  iteUtinoBa,  g.,  partly  nipeiflcial  to  the  aiieending  root  uf  the  fifth  nerre,  a.  P. ; 
X„  bundle  of  vRguB  root  emeiKUW;  /-■"■,  foimalio  retiqularia:  Cc-,  corpui  rBitifonne» 
beginning  to  be  formed  chieny  by  arcuate  fibred ;  Hupet^cul  uid  deep ;  n.«.,  nndcuB 
cuneatufl;  ir.^,^  qucleui  ^rai^iliA;  i.  attachment  L>f  the  oguia;  /-i.,  funiculus  HDlitariuB ; 
n-X,  n.X.',  two  ports  of  the  vagus  nudeua;  n.XII.,  hypoglosAl  nucleuH;  H.f-p  Dooleoi 
of  the  fimicvlug  terea;  n.am,,  nucJeuH  ambiguui ;  r.,  npb«;  A..  continuatioD  of  the 
anterior  colunin  of  oonl ;  o',  o",  accomoiy  oUtutt  nucleoe ;  p.o,/.,  p«duncului  oUtb, 
[Modiflsd  from  fiohwalbe.) 

and  vice  vertd,  both  as  regards  motion  and  sensation  ;  the  motor 
fibres  mostly  cross  at  the  decussation  of  the  pyramids,  some  few 
(those  in  the  direct  pyramidal  tract)  crossing  at  lower  levels  in 
the  cord ;  the  sensory  fibres  mostly  cross  at  the  decussation  of 
the  fillet,  though  some  few  cross  at  lower  levels  in  the  cord,  soon 
after  their  entrance  into  the  cord  by  the  posterior  nerve-roots. 

Other  points  to  be  noticed  in  the  section  are  the  substantia 
gelatioosa  of  Eolando  {g)  (remains  of  posterior  coruu  of  the  cord), 
now  separated  from  the  surface  by  the  ascending  root  of  the  fifth 
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nerve  (a  Y);  the  lateral  nucleus  (n  /)  (remains  of  the  anterior 
comu  of  the  cord);  the  lower  part  of  the  grey  matter  of  the 
olivary  body  (o,  o^),  and  most  anteriorly  the  pyra/mid  (py). 

Third  seotion. — This  (fig.  468)  is  taken  at  about  the  middle 
of  the  olivary  body,  and  passes  also  through  the  lower  part  of  the 
floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle.  The  central  canal  has  now  opened  out 
into  the  fourth  ventricle,  and  the  grey  matter  on  its  floor  contains 
the  nuclei  of  the  twelfth  and  tentJ^  nerves ;  bundles  of  the  fibres 
of  these  nerves  course  through  the  substance  of  the  bulb,  leaving 
it  at  the  places  indicated  in  the  diagram. 


Fig.  469.— 8ectiaii''MroM  the  poiUt  ftbont  the  middle  of  the  fomth  rentride.  pjr.,  pyramidal 
bnndlee ;  po.,  transrene  fibre*  rwwring  pox,  behind,  and  oo.,  in  front  of  pp ;  r.,  raphe ; 
o.«.,  superior  olire ;  a.  K.,  bunolee  cf  ascending  root  ox  V.  nerre  eodosed  in  a  pro- 
longation of  the  subotanoe  of  Rolando ;  t,  trapeziam ;  T/.,  the  sixth  nerve,  n.VT.,  its 
nndens ;  VII.,  facial  nerve ;  Vll.a..  intermediate  portion,  n.VII.y  its  nndeus ;  VIII., 
auditory  nerve,  n.  F///.,  lateral  nucleus  of  the  auditory.    (After  Quain.) 

The  nucleus  gracilis,  nucleus  cuneatus,  and  tubercle  of  Rolando 
are  pushed  into  a  more  lateral  position ;  the  restiform  body  (Cr.) 
now  forms  a  well-marked  prominence,  and  the  olivary  body  is 
well  seen  with  its  dentate  nucleus  ;  from  the  open  mouth  of  this 
corrugated  layer  of  grey  matter  a  large  number  of  fibres  issue, 
and  passing  through  the  raphe,  course  as  internal  arcuate  fibres 
to  the  opposite  restiforra  body,  and  thus  to  the  cerebellum ;  some 
pass  to  the  restiform  body  of  the  same  side;  the  continuation  of  the 
direct  cerebellar  tract  of  the  cord  also  passes  into  the  restiform 
body.  Its  fibres  terminate  by  arborisations  round  Purkinje's  cells  in 
the  vermu  of  the  cerebellum.    The  funicvlun  solitarius  and  nucleus 
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ambiguuSf  also  seen  in  this  section,  have  been  already  alluded  to 
in  our  account  of  the  origin  of  the  cranial  nerves  (p.  628). 

Foiurth  section. — This  is  taken  through  the  middle  of  the 
pons,  and  shows  much  the  same  kind  of  arrangement  as  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  bulb.  The  general  appearance  of  the  section 
is,  however,  modified  by  a  number  of  transversely  coursing 
bundles  of  fibres,  most  of  which  are  passing  from  the  cerebellar 
hemispheres  to  the  raph^,  and  form  the  middle  cerebellar 
peduncles.  Intermingled  with  these  is  a  considerable  amount  of 
grey  matter  (nuclei  pontis).  The  continuation  upwards  of  the  pyra- 
mids (fig.  469,  py)  is  embedded  between  these  transverse  bundles^ 
and  separated  by  them  from  the  reticular  formation  ;  the  deeper 
transverse  fibres,  which  form  the  trapezium  {t\  connect  the  supe- 
rior olivary  nucleus  of  one  side  to  the  accessory  auditory  nucleus 
of  the  other  side.  The  large  olivary  nucleus  is  no  longer  seen^ 
but  one  or  two  small  collections  of  grey  matter  (o.«.)  represent  it, 
and  constitute  the  tuperior  olivary  nucleus.  The  nerves  taking 
origin  in  this  region  of  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  are  the 
sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth.  The  fifth  nerve  originates  higher 
up,  where  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  is  narrowing,  till  at 
last,  in  the  region  of  the  mid-brain,  we  once  more  get  a  canal 
(Sylvian  aqueduct)  corresponding  to  the  central  canal  of  the 
spinal  cord. 

The  reticular  formation  between  the  grey  floor  of  the  ventricle 
and  the  trapezium  is  a  continuation  upwards  of  the  reticular 
formation  seen  in  previous  sections.  It  consists  of  white  fibres 
passing  transversely  in  different  directions,  between  which  there 
are  fibres  running  longitudinally,  and  a  considerable  amount  of 
grey  matter.  In  such  a  complex  system  of  intercrossing  fibres,  it 
is  extremely  difficult  to  separate  any  definite  tracts,  but  there  are 
at  least  two  longitudinal  tracts  of  fibres  in  it  which  a  little  higher 
up  in  the  mid-brain  are  separated  off  from  the  rest ;  one  of  these 
id  the  fillet^  the  origin  of  which  in  the  nuclei  gracilis  and  cuneatua 
of  the  opposite  side  we  have  already  seen ;  the  other  is  the 
posterior  longitudinal  bundle,  which  is  stated  by  some  to  be  a 
continuation  upwards  of  some  of  the  fibres  of  the  anterior  column 
of  the  cord  ;  it  certainly  contains  fibres  connecting  the  nuclei  of 
the  third  and  sixth  nerves  of  opposite  sides.  Those  are  shown 
in  the 

Fifth  and  Sixth  sections,  which  are  taken  through  the 
mid-brain,  and  are  drawn  on  a  smaller  scale  than  the  others  we 
have  been  examining  ;  they  represent  the  actual  size  of  the  sec- 
tions obtained  from  the  human  subject. 

Near  the  middle  is  the  Sylvian  aqueduct ,  with  its  lining  of 
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ciliated  epithelium.  In  the  grey  matter  which  surroundB  it  are 
lai^  nerve-cells,  from  which  the  fourth  nerve,  and  higher  up  the 
third  nerve,  originate;  the  fibres  of  the  third  nerve  are  aeen 
isauing  from  these  in  fig.  470,  B  III,  The  reticular  formation  of 
the  pons  is  continued  up  into  the  mid-brain,  and  is  called  the 
ttgmentwm.  Its  transverse  fibres  include  the  decussating  fibres  of 
the  taperior  pedunclei  of  tht  cerebellum.  The  fibres  of  the  fiUet 
partly  pass  in  an  oblique  manner  to  the  side  of  the  mid-brain, 
and  terminate  in  the  grey  matter  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina 
(C  Q) ;  this  is  called  the  lateral  jUlet ;  the  reet  of  the  fillet 
{metial  fillet)  goes  on   through  the  cms,  and  has  been  traced 


Fig.  17a.— Oatline  of  two  weUoiu  tctam  tbe  mld-bnin :  A,  (liToti«b  the  tnUdle  of  tbe 

.-._. —    n    ... ..   .1 :..,.    gf   ,bj   mperior   oorjMm    qiudrlgaiiiiu    C.a 

1— (hoim  onlr  on  one  side ;  T,  tcmueotiun ; 
B,  Sflviui  uufldoct,  with  ICfl  surroniLdiiifr  S^  nutter;  L.  O..Uitenl  grooTe; 
;t.I., poatsrior longitudiniil  bundle:  il. r, dnoendina root  of  tlie  dftli  nerrei  8.C.F., 
nparlor  eanbalUr  pedoocle;  F,  fillet;  IH.,  thiid  nerve.  The  dotted  oJnte  in  B 
reprcMiite  tbe  idtaiition  of  the  tmnentiLl  nucleus.  In  B  the  three  divirioDB  of  Ihe 
enuta  ue  indliat«d  on  oo«  ifde.  The  pyismidal  Bbrea  {P))  &re  in  the  middle,  and 
the  fronto-oerebellar  (F.C.)  uid  temporo-oeeipitil  cerebellu  (T.O.C.)  aC  the  aides. 
(After  ScbUer.) 

into  the  optie  Uialamut;  from  here  fresh  nerve-fibrea,  forming 
a  new  relay,  continue  the  afferent  impulses  to  the  cortex  of  tbe 
cerebrum. 

The  pyramidal  bundles  of  the  pons  are  continued  upwards,  and 
form  the  middle  third  of  the  cratta  {cr)  or  pet.  The  crusta  and 
tegmentum  are  Beparat«d  by  a  layer  of  grey  matter  called  the 
tubitantia  ni^ra  (S  N).  There  is  also  grey  matter  in  the  teg- 
mentum it«elf,  which  is  called  the  Ugmeatcd  or  red  nvcleut. 

The  corpora  quadrtgemiTia  are  formed  mainly  of  grey  matter  ; 
from  each  superior  corpus  a  bundle  of  white  fibres  passes  upwards 
and  forwards  to  the  geniculate  bodies,  eventually  joining  the 
optic  tract  of  the  same  side.  The  white  layer  on  the  surface  of 
the  grey  matter  of  the  C.  quadrigemina  is  derived  from  the  optic 
tract ;  these  fibres  come  from  the  retina,  and  terminate  by  arbo- 
rising around  the  cells  of  the  grey  matter  of  the  C.  quadrigemina. 
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The  further  relationships  of  these  parts  of  the  brain  we  shall 
study  in  connection  with  vision. 

Seventh  section. — This  is  through  the  cms.     It  is  made  up 

of  crusta  (which  contains  the  motor  fibres), 
S.N.  tegmentum  (which  contains  the-sensoiy  fibres, 
especially  the  bundle  called  the  mesial  fillet), 
and  the  sttbstcmtia  tUgrOf  the  grey  matter 
which  separates  them. 

The  destination  of  one  of  the  spinal  cord 
^  «  ^.     x^      ^   tracts  we  have  not  yet  mentioned  :  this  is 

Fig.  47X.— Section  through    .,        ,        .       .  ^  ''     rni.-     •  i.'         j 

cnu  of  oerebmxn.   Cr,  the  tract  of  GrOwcrs.     This  IS  contmued  up 
SSS^' TftoS^Sto!  through  the  ventral  part  of  the  pons  lateral 

to  the  pyramidal  bundles ;  when  it  reaches 
the  superior  cerebellar  peduncles  the  main  part  of  the  tract 
takes  a  sharp  backward  turn  and  enters  the  middle  lobe  or 
vermis  of  the  cerebellum  by  the  superior  peduncle  and  superior 
medullary  velum.  Some  of  the  fibres  of  the  tract  are  continued, 
however,  into  the  corpora  quadrigemina. 


CHAPTER    XLV. 

STRUCTURE  OF  THE  CEREBELLUM. 

Thb  Cerebellum  is  composed  of  an  elongated  central  portion  or 
lobe,  called  the  vermis  or  vermiform  process,  and  two  hemispheres. 
Each  hemisphere  is  connected  with  its  fellow,  not  only  by  means 
of  the  vermiform  process,  but  also  by  a  bundle  of  fibres  called 
the  middle  pedtmcle  (the  latter  forming  the  greater  part  of  the 
transverse  fibres  of  the  pons  Varolii),  while  the  superior  pedtmcleSj 
which  decussate  in  the  mid-brain,  connect  it  with  the  cerebrum 
(5,  fig.  472),  and  the  inferior  peduncles  (restiform  bodies)  connect 
it  with  the  medulla  oblongata  (3,  fig.  472). 

The  cerebellum  is  composed  of  white  and  grey  matter,  the 
latter  being  external,  like  that  of  the  cerebrum,  and  like  it, 
infolded,  so  that  a  larger  area  may  be  contained  in  a  given  space. 
The  convolutions  of  the  grey  matter,  however,  are  arranged 
after  a  different  pattern,  as  shown  in  fig.  472.  The  tree-like 
arrangement  of  the  white  matter  has  given  rise  to  the  name 
arbor  vitce.  Besides  the  grey  substance  on  the  surface,  there  are, 
in  the  centre  of  the  white  substance  of  each   hemisphere,  small 
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maaaes  of  grey  matter,  the  largest  of  which,  called  the  eorput 


entride,  irlOi  ths  neighlxmins  put*,  i. 
._  ....  „  belmr  Id  the  ailamui  lenplDfn'Bj,  VJtfa  die 
m  focioed  br  Qia/meiatil  tmttt,  oat  on  each  nde ;  j»  the  ume 
gnKiTB,  a«  uiv  piwB  irben  Um  vhite  <&vUu  of  the  maditot?  nerre  «ni«r^  frwa  it  to 
cmii  tOB  floor  of  tha  TOkbicle  ^  5,  iafoior  uduiule  of  th«  ceiflbclliua,  formed  by 
the  natUonn  bodr ;  t.  Inniiniluii  giadlia  -.  iihoTe  thin  in  the  oiuaus  aciipKiiJui ;  5, 
faperior  peduncJe  of  CttvbeUnm ;  6,  A,  fllleC  to  tb«  aide  of  the  crura  cerebri  -,  7>  7.  Utaiml 
EToonior  th>  cran  Mnbii;  a.Kspan  qnadrigeinuu.  (Prom  Bappejr  ifln  Elnehfdd 
udLndM.) 

denlatum  (fig.  473,  cd),  reaembles^very  closely  the  coijnu  dentatum 
of  the  olivaiy  body  of  the  medulla  oblongata  iu  appearance. 


tig.  47j.— Oatline  Bhctch  of  ■  waMon  of  the  HrebdlDm,  ■hnmag'  the  oorpui  diatiLtuiD. 
The  aection  bu  be«n  curied  through  the  left  Intend  part  of  thepoOA,  Boaa  todindp 

fphere.  The  oliruy  body  hu  nbo  beeo  divided  loogitiidirullr  h  u  to  upooe  in 
■ectiaD  ilfl  atrpua  daiiaimti.  er,  cnu  csrebn;  /,  fillet;  fl,  oorpom  qudrigemim  ; 
>  p.  niperiorpediinde  of  the  wr^belliua  divided ;  q  ;>,  middle  peduncle  or  lateral  part 
01  the  poiu  Varolii,  with  flhreo  r*— '"g  from  it  ipto  the  white  item ;  a  n,  oootinLiatioD 
of  Hie  irhlCe  flt«m  tadlaling  towajdi  the  arh<v  Titn  of  the  folia ;  o  J,  oorpui  dea- 
tatum;  o,  olivary  body  with  itaorapni  denlatam;  |i,pynuiiid.    (Allan  Thoaaoii.)  |. 

If  a  section  is  taken  through  the  cortical  portion  of  the 
cerebellum,  the  following  distinct  layers  can  be  seen  (fig.  474)  by 
microscopic  examination. 
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Underneath  the  pia  mater  is  the  external  layer  of  grey  matter  ; 
it  is    formed  chiefly  of  fine  uerve-fibree  with    small  nerre-cella 


Tig.  474.— Teitial  Hction  of  dw*!  wrebdlain:  p  m.  pki  msteri  p,  rwlli  at  pmUnje, 
which  ue  bnnched  nerre-ccua  Ijin^  in  ft  nngle  ufer  uid  ■vndmg  kin^e  pnK«HVM 
doiniwmzdj  and  more  DumntHU  om  upirsrdi,  whjch  bruich  continnoQ^ly  ai^  extend 
thrnn^b  Uia  extenul  "  raalemilu  \t.jw"  tairuda  the  tree  •nrfna ;  g.  daue  IgimDoliu'] 
Ibtst  of  anall  i»r>-e-«lli ;  /.  Imrer  of  nerra-flbm,  vith  &  few  uattend  nerve-oella. 
Thia  bat  UTt!r(//)i»ii>titutai  put  oT  the  ■I^Wle  matter  of  the  oereboUimi,  vhfle  tb* 
l&Ten  betroen  it  ud  tho  free  mnftea  ue  fn|r  nutt^,    (Eldn  end  Nohle  BmithO 

scattered  through  it.  Into  ite  outer  part,  procesaes  of  pia  mater 
pasa  yerticallj ;  these  convey  blood-vesaelB.  There  are  also  here 
3  long  tapering  neurogliarcella.     The  internal  or  granular 
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layer  of  grey  matter  is  made  up  of  a  large  number  of  small  nerve- 
cells  mixed  witli  a  few  larger  ones,  and  some  neuroglia-celh. 
Between  the  two  layers  is  an  incomplete  stratum  of  large  flusk- 
shaped  cells,  called  the  edit  of  Fvrkinjt.  Each  of  these  gives 
off  from  it8  base  a  fine  process  which  becomes  the  aiie-oylinder 
of  one  of  the  medullated  fibres  of  the  white  matter ;  the  neck  of 
the  flask  passing  in  the  opposite  direction  breaks  up  into  dendrites 
which  pass  into  the  eiternal  layer  of  grey  matter.  By  Golgi's 
method  {fig.  475)  these  dendrons  have  been  shown  to  spread  out 
in  planes  transverse  to  the  direction  of  the  lamellee  of  the  organ. 


Fi«.  475.— SeoUon  ot  cenbdlu 

mannlwr  liinr ;  a,  white  i 
doDdioiu  of  t»l*  oellfl  i  d 
dlnal  in  ths  outer  Iktot  ;  t,  [uinrcj 
vhKe  miMa.    (Ramon  j  Cajiil-) 

Each  cell  of  Purkinje  is  further  invested  by  arborisations  of 
two  seta  of  nerve-fibrRB.  One  of  these  (originating  from  the  fibres 
of  the  white  matter  which  are  not  continuous  as  axis-cylinders 
from  the  cells  of  Purkinje)  forma  a  basket-work  round  the 
dendrons ;  the  other  (originating  as  axis-cylinder  processes  from 
the  nerve-celh  of  the  external  layer)  forme  a  felt-work  of  fibrils 
round  the  body  of  the  celL 

The  cells  of  the  internal  lajer  of  grey  matter  are  small ;  their 
dendrites  intermingle  with  those  of  neighbouring  colls ;  their  axons 
penetrate  into  the  external  layer,  but  their  final  destination  is 
uncertain.  Ramifying  among  these  cells  are  fibres  characterised 
by  possessiug  bunches  of  short  branches  at  intervals  (moss-fibres 
of  Cajal). 
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CHAPTER   XLVI. 

BTfiUCTURB    OF    THE    CEREBRDH. 

Thb  large  size  and  compleiit;  of  the  cerebi-um  distinguishes 
the  braiu  of  mau  from  that  of  the  lower  animals ;  the  amount  of 


Fir.  476 — View  ot  the  Cntpns  (TiLUotnim  trom  above.  l.—TliB  Dppcr  nrfue  of  tbe  omnia 
oulonun  hu  ban  fullr  eipM«l  hj  aepintiiig  tho  cenbnU  bemlapheiw  uid  throinu 
them  to  Uie  «ide  ;  the  gyrui  fonu<«tui  haa  been  detached,  and  tbe  buanna  flbna  cv 
the  amnu  caJlonun  tnced  for  some  dieUncc  into  ibe  ccrebnl  medullaiT  nliaMUM, 
am  ;  1,  median  furroT  or  rube ;  j,  loTwitDdina] 
t  fonned  by  the  tmurene  buidi  ai  OteT  fm 
^  or  knee  of  tbe  oorpiu  (•Ikmim  i  6,  wnterior 
iTAucuu^r  .  /,>^u;jiuj,  Mid  a,  innbcjiur  part  of  tbe  num  of  Abre«inw»eaiii^naatfae 
i^orpiu  calloBUm ;  9,  mat^tin  at  the  nelluig  1  id.  anlvriar  pait  of  tbe  oouTolntion  of  the 
eurpun  cmllosuiD  ;  11.  hem  or  band  of  urnun  of  tbis  MnTDlutiob  ;  12,  intdtnaJ  ood- 
Tolutjotifl  of  the  pariet^  lobe  \  ij>  upper  eurfiice  of  the  oenbellmn.  [SappeT,  after 
ForQle.] 

convolution  of  its  surface  corresponds  roughly  with  the  d^^ee  of 
intelligence. 

The  cerebrum  consists  of  two  halves  called  cerebral  hemiipherei, 
separated  by  a  deep  longitudinal  fissure  and  connected  by  a  large 
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band  of  transTi^rse  commissural  tibrea  known  as  the  corpm  eallowm. 
The  interior  of  each  hemisplierc  contains  a  cavity  of  complicated 
Rhape  called  the  lateral  vmtricU  ;  tlie  lateral  ventricles  open  into 
the  third  ventricle.     The  corpus  callosum  is  shown  in  fig.  476. 


UD,  rnmkboTe.  aipoilii([li«Utenl,ttnitth,iuidfl(th  rentrMH 
■fti.  I.— a»ant0norpvt»ai  tffnof  ecnpiuoUloauia;  ^oorpiu 
N  itrlMIUii  of  Isft  ilde,  dlwpcttd  »  w  to  expoaa  tti  gny  nb- 

- — ' — '■'-  d, optle UmImuu  1  tttateriot. 

'  In  ftimt  of  Ih*  thbd  Tcntridc, 
~    tont  of  tha  letter  >1« 

•oft  DT  middl*  oontntann  1  t  U  placed  In  the  poaUiioi'  pait  of  th>  tlilrd  notridt ; 
jmnmHirrtT  behind  the  latXcr  mre  tha  pQalnior  ooiuBlinin  (jiut  tWUc)  ind  1h* 
pliual  glud,  the  two  srun  of  which  extend  fomrdi  aloic  the  Inner  and  apper 
margin*  ot  tb»  optii!  thaUail ;  *  and  i,  the  aarpara  quadilnnuaa  1  i,  mpcrin  enu  of 
eereEeUnmi  oIoh  to  i  ii  the  Talve  of  YieoaaiB.  vhidiliai  been  diTtded  io  u  tn 
aipoM  the  footth  notrlela :  I.  hippoaunptia  major  and  eorriu  Bmbrfatiun,  or  tiapla 
hippocampi ;  «,  hlppooampai  minor ;  h,  emlnaitta  ooUateralla ;  0,  fourth  TenCrlole ; 
V,  paeterior  auifaoe  ot  medoUa  obloDgaUi ;  r,  eection  of  eenbeUnm ;  j.  upper  part  of 
left  bsmupbece  ot  oarebellnm  en>a*«I  br  the  rmtOTal  of  part  ol  the  paUrior  eortbial 
lobe.    (Einchfeld  and  LenllH.) 

The  neit  figure  (fig.  477)  representa  a  dissected  bram  in  which 
the  corpus  callosum  has  been  removed ;  the  ventricles  are  thus 
exposed. 

Each  hemisphere  ia  covered  with  grey  matter,  which  passes 
down  into  the  fissuies  that  ahounvl  on  it»  exterior.     This  surface 

T  X  3 
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grey  matter  ib  called  the  cerebnU  cortex.  The  amount  of  this 
gre;  ooatter  varies  directly  with  the  amount  of  oonvolutioa  of  the 
surface.  Under  it  white  matter  is  situated ;  and  at  the  base 
there  are  masses  of  grey  matter  ;  part  of  these  baml  gawjlia  are 
seen  forming  part  of  the  wall  of  the  ventriclcB.  The  anterior 
basal  ganglion  is  called  the  et/rput  Hruitum ;  it  ia  divided  into 
two  parta  called  the  Itntievlar  or  extraventrxriUar  nuclew,  and 
the  caudate  or  intraventricular  nueleia.  It  has  received  the 
latter  name  because  it  is  seen  in  the  interior  of  the  ventricle. 
The  posterior  basal  ganglion  is  called  the  ciptie  tiutlamvt. 


B  thnwgh  die  cerebrom  ud  buol  guigUa  to  ■how  Ot»  reUtloni 

.1 — 1 1„« ••  ,corpii«pallo«um;  k.I.,  l»ter«l  Tentride; 

._ J  Qvcltui  :  (A,  optic  UuluniiH  j  kJ„  ImU- 

I.,  Int«ni*l  npBule ;  d..  eluutnim ;  e.g.,  eiteniml  capanl* :  •>.  carpiu 
..^., , -_-., ,..u .nnoleiiij»ttjBd.liB;nm«ift 


Pas^ng  up  between  the  basal  ganglia  are  the  white  fibres 
which  enter  the  cerebral  hemisphere  from  the  cms ;  these  consti- 
tute the  interned  captule.  This  passes  in  front  between  the  two 
subdivisions  of  the  corpus  striatum,  and  behind  between  the 
optic  thalamus  and  the  lenticular  nucleus  of  the  corpus  striatum. 

The  relationship  of  these  parts  is  best  seen  in  a  vertical  section  ; 
such  as  is  represented  in  the  next  diagram  ffig.  478). 

One  hemisphere  is  seen,  with  portions  of  the  other.  The  sur- 
face darkly  shaded  indicates  the  grey  matter  of  the  cortex,  which 
passes  down  into  the  fissures ;  one  very  extensive  set  of  convolu- 
tions (co.i.)  passes  deeply  into  the  substance  of  the  hemisphere ; 
this  is  called  the  Island  of  Reil ;  the  lowest  stratum  of  grey 
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matter  is  separated  from  this  to  form  a  narrow  isolated  strip  of 
grey  matter  called  the  clatutrum  (c/.).  In  the  middle  line  from 
above  down  are  seen  the  great  longitudinal  fissure  extending  as 
far  as  (cc)  the  corpus  callosum,  the  band  of  white  matter  that 
forms  the  great  commissure  between  the  two  hemispheres ;  be- 
neath this  are  the  lateral  ventricles  which  communicate  by  the 
foramen  of  Monro  with  the  third  ventricle :  the  fornix  is  indicated 
by  the  letter  /.  Contributing  to  the  floor  of  the  lateral  ven- 
tricle, one  next  sees  the  optic  thalamus  {th.\  and  the  tail  end  of 
the  nucleus  caudatus  (n.c.) ;  the  section  being  taken  somewhat 
posteriorly.  The  nucleus  lenticularis  is  marked  nl, ;  and  the 
band  of  white  fibres  passing  up  between  it  and  the  thalamus  is 
called  the  internal  capsule  (ci.) ;  the  narrow  piece  of  white  matter 
between  the  claustrum  and  the  lenticular  nucleus  is  called  the 
external  capsule. 

For  the  student  of  medicine  the  internal  capsule  is  one  of  the 
most  important  parts  of  the  brain.  Into  it  are  continued  up  the 
fibres  which  we  have  previously  traced  as  far  as  the  crus  cerebri ; 
the  motor-fibres  of  the  crusta  are  continued  into  the  anterior  two- 
thirds  of  its  posterior  limb  {i.e,  behind  the  genu  *  in  fig.  479); 
the  sensory  fibres  of  the  tegmentum  into  the  posterior  third  of 
this  limb.  When  these  fibres  get  beyond  the  narrow  pass  between 
the  basal  ganglia,  they  spread  out  in  a  fan-like  manner  and  are 
distributed  to  the  grey  cortex;  the  motor-fibres  going  to  the  motor 
convolutions  around  the  fissure  of  Rolando;  the  sensory  fibres  to  the 
same  convohitions  and  also  to  others  behind  these  which  are  asso- 
ciated with  special  sensations.  The  name  corona  radiaia  is  applied 
to  the  fan-like  spreading  of  the  fibres ;  the  fibres  as  they  pass 
through  the  handle  of  the  fan,  or  internal  capsule,  communicate 
with  the  nerve-cells  of  the  grey  matter  of  the  basal  ganglia ;  the 
pyramidal  fibres  on  their  way  down  to  the  medulla  and  cord  from 
the  motor  areas  of  the  brain  send  off  collaterals  or  side  branches 
which  arborise  around  the  cells  of  the  corpus  striatum,  and  to 
a  lesser  degree  around  those  of  the  optic  thalamus ;  the  axis- 
cylinder  processes  of  these  cells  pass  out  to  join  the  pyramidal 
tract  on  its  downward  course.  The  sensory  fibres  on  their  way 
up  may  pass  straight  on  to  the  cortex,  but  the  majority,  especially 
those  in  the  fillet,  terminate  by  arborising  round  the  cells  of  the 
optic  thalamus,  and  in  the  subthalamic  area.  This,  in  fact,  is 
another  cell-station  or  position  of  relay  :  the  fibres  passing  out  from 
the  cells  of  the  thalamus  continue  the  impulse  on  to  the  cortex. 

The  importance  of  the  internal  capsule  is  rendered  evident 
when  one  considers  the  blood  supply  of  these  parts;  at  the 
anterior  aaid  posterior  perforated  spots^  numerous  small  blood-vessels 
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eut«r  for  the  aupplj  of  the  bas&l  ganglia,  aad  these  are  liable  to 
become  diseased,  and  it  thej  rapture,  a  condition  called  apoplexy 
is  the  result ;  if  the  hiemoiThage  is  excessive,  death  may  occur 
almost  immediately  ;  but  if  the  patient  recovers,  a  conditiou  oi 
more  or  less  peraiauent  paralysis  remains  behind ;  and  a  very 
lai-ge  amount  of  paralysis  rosulta  from  a  comparatively  limited 
lesion,  because  so  many  fibres  are  pongregated  together  in  this 
narrow  isthmus  of  white  matter.     If  the  biomorrhago  is  in  the 
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a^',  direct  prrainldal  tract,    (Ooiran.) 

anterior  part  of  one  internal  capsule,  motor  paralysis  of  the 
opposite  side  of  the  body  (hemiplegia)  will  be  the  most  marked 
symptom.  If  the  hemorrhage  occurs  in  the  posterior  part,  sen- 
sory paralysis  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  body  will  be  the  most 
marked  symptom.  If  tlie  motor-fibres  are  affected,  degeneration 
will  occur  in  the  pyramidal  tract  and  can  be  traced  through  the 
pes  of  the  cms  and  mid-brain  to  the  pyramid  of  the  pons  and 
bulb,  and  then  iu  the  crossed  pyramidal  tract  of  the  opposite  side 
and  in  the  direct  pyramidal  tract  of  the  same  side  of  the  cord. 
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Figure  479  repreeents  a  horiEontal  view  through  the  hemi- 
sphere.    The  internal  capsule  (c)  at  the  point  *  makes  a  bend 
called  the  genu  or  knee,  behind  which  the  motor-fibres,  and  more 
posteriorly  still  the  Bensory-fibres, 
pass.       The    connection     between 
cerebrum  and  cerebellum    is  also 
indicated  ;  one  cerebral  hemisphere 
is  connected  with  ihc  opposite  cere- 
bellar hemiephere  bj  the  superior 
cerebellar    peduncle   which  decus- 
sates with  its  fellow  in  the  mid- 
brain. 

The  remainder  of  the  white 
matter  conaiatH  of  association  fibres 
which  run  from  convolution  to 
convolution. 

HlBtologlaal  Sttteoture  of  the 
Cerebral  Cortex.       ' 

The  eorUx  consists  of  the  follow- 
ing five  layera  (Meynert) ; — 

1.  Superficial  layer  with  abun- 
dance of  neuroglia  and  a  few  small 
multipolar  nerve-cells.  2.  A  thin 
layer  of  a  large  number  of  closely 
packed  small  nerve-cells  of  pyra- 
midal shape.  3.  The  most  import- 
ant layer,  and  the  thickest  of  all : 
it  contains  many  large  pyramidal 
nerve-colls,  each  with  a  process  run- 
ning off  from  the  apei  vertically 
towards  the  free  surface,  and 
lateral  processes  at  the  base  which 
are  always  branched.  There  is  also 
a  median  process  from  the  base 
of  each  cell  which  becomes  con- 
tinuous vrith  the  axis-cylinder  of 
a  nerve-fibre.  The  bund  lea  of 
fibres    spread   out   in    this    layer. 

4.  Numerous     nerve-cells,     some 
large  and  others  small,  forming  the  granular  formation  of  Meynert. 

5.  Spindle-shaped  and    branched    nerve-cells    of    moderate    siee 
arranged  chiefly  parallel  to  the  free  surface  (fig.  480).     This  layer 
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IB  Tetnarkable  in  being  broken  up  by  fibres  arranged  in  groups 
passing  to  the  outer  layers. 

It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  the  different  layers  do  not  bear  the 
same  relatioD  to  one  another  in  thickness  in  different  regions.  In 
the  area  about  the  fissure  of  Rolando,  vhich  we  shall  presently  see 
is  called  the  gemori-molor  area,  the  large  pyramidal  cells  of  the 


ng.  4Si.~FTlBcip«l  tTp«  of  olli  in  tfa«  mnbnl  to 

A.  rnedinni'^Uad  pyrunidAl  (hU  oI  the  •eoond  U70. 

B,  Ifti^  pyrunliul  cell  of  (lilzd  l&rfli. 

Cf polTTDorphonfloellc**'  "'*  * 

D,  cell  ot  lihich  tbt  u 

wlikoeU. 

or  the  flnt,  or  molecnlAT,  l&jer,  fomuikg  jm  tntermedlAte  «1I-«tKtioD  b^wqen 


third  layer  are  conspicuous  in  aiie  and  number,  and  numerous 
lai^e  cells  are  found  in  the  fourth  layer.  These  latter  attain 
their  greatest  development  in  the  pre-central  and  postcentral 
convolutions.  The  granular  layer  is  very  marked  in  the  occipital 
region,  forming  a  distinct  and  broad  division  of  the  fourth  layer. 
The  large  celts  are  scarce.  In  the  frontal  region,  the  pyramidal 
and    fourth    layers  are  well    marked    but    the    cells    are   leas 
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numeroua ;    the  nuclear  layer  is  very  diatinot     The  pyramidal 


irebrml  oortwt :  Golgi'i  1 


Oolgf.  matbod.     (Mott.) 


cells  are  those  from  which  the  motor  or  efferent  fibres  originate. 
The  separaUon    of    the    fifth  layer  from    the    rest  to  form  the 
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claustrum  in  the  region  of  the  Island  of  Reil  has  been  already 
alluded  to  (p.  645). 

By  Golgi's  method  the  arrangement  of  these  cells  has  been  re- 
cently made  out  much  better.  The  diagram  on  p.  648  (fig.  48 1)  is 
taken  from  Ramon  y  Cajal's  Croonian  Liecture,  and  the  following 
two  (figs.  482  and  483)  are  from  photo-micrographs  kindly  lent 
me  by  Dr.  Mott.  Fig.  482  represents  a  section  through  the  motor 
cortex  of  the  human  brain,  and  shows  very  beautifully  the  large 
pyramidal  cells  with  dendrons  passing  off  from  their  comers,  and 
the  axis-cylinder  process  passing  from  the  base  of  each  towards 
the  white  matter,  giving  off  collaterals  on  the  way.  Neuroglia* 
cells  are  also  seen. 

^^S*  4^3  is  &  high-power  view  of  the  same ;  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  diagram  some  of  the  neuroglia-cells  are  seen  in  the  sheath 
of  a  small  blood-vessel. 

The  cells  of  the  cortex  thus  give  rise  to  the  motor  or  efferent 
fibres ;  these  pass  into  the  white  matter  of  the  interior  of  the 
brain.  Some  go  either  directly  or  by  collaterals,  ( i )  to  the  cortex 
of  more  or  less  distant  convolutions.  These  are  called  AssocicUion 
fibres,  (  2  )  Others  pass  to  the  corpus  callosum,  and  so  reach  the  cortex 
of  the  opposite  hemisphere.  These  are  called  CommissurcU  fi^es. 
In  each  case  they  terminate  by  arborisations  (synapses)  around 
the  cells  of  the  grey  matter  of  the  cortex ;  while  others  again, 
especially  those  of  the  largest  pyramidal  cells,  extend  downward 
through  the  corona  radiata  and  internal  capsule  and  become, 
(3)  fibres  of  the  pyramidal  tract.  These  are  called  Projection 
fibres.  As  they  pass  down  they  give  off  collaterals  to  the  ad- 
jacent grey  matter,  to  the  opposite  hemisphere  vtd  the  corpus 
callosum,  to  the  corpus  striatum  and  the  optic  thalamus,  which 
terminate  there  by  arborisations :  the  main  fibres  terminate  in 
synapses  round  the  multipolar  cells  of  the  anterior  horn  of  the 
opposite  side  of  the  spinal  cord. 

The  cells  of  the  cortex  are,  in  addition  to  all  this,  surrounded 
by  the  arborising  terminations  of  the  sensory  nerve-fibres, 
which,  after  relays  at  various  cell-stations,  ultimately  reach  the 
cortex. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  complete  diagram  453  (p.  611),  and 
obtain  an  idea  of  the  relations  of  the  principal  cells  and  fibres  of 
the  cerebro-spinal  nervous  system  to  one  another. 

Pyr.  (fig.  484)  is  a  cell  of  the  Rolandic  area  of  the  cerebral  cortex ;  AX  is  its 
axis-cjlinder  process  which  passes  down  in  the  pTramidal  tract,  and  crosses 
the  middle  line  AB  at  the  pyramidal  decussation.  It  gives  off  collaterals,  one 
of  which  {caW)  is  shown  passing  in  the  corpus  callosum  to  terminate  in  an 
arborisation  in  the  cortex  of  the  opposite  hemisphere  ;  another  (*^r)  passes 
into  the  corpus  striatum.    In  the  cord  collaterals  pass  off  and  end  in  arbori- 
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aations  round  oella  ot  the  interior  bora  of  the  epinot  coid  (tee  also  Bg.  453) ; 
the  main  fibre  has  a  eimilartenmiiatioD.*  The  motor  [icrTe-Bbre  passes  Iroin 
the  aDterior  cornual  cell  to  muecular  fibres  where  it  ends  in  the  terminal 
arhonaations  called  end-pletes. 

Coming  now  to  the  Bcosory  fibres,  a  cell  oE  one  of  the  spinal  ganglia  is 

A.C.N 


of  bTminftBd  cord.  [In  the  prcpumtioD 
')«  ■—****""  from  ]3r.  Mott.J 


shown.  Its  axia-cjlinder  process  bifurcates,  and  o 
peripher.r  ending  in  arborisations  in  skin  and  tendon.  The  other  (central) 
branch  bifurcates  on  entering  the  cord,  and  its  divisions  pons  upwards  and 
downwards,  the  latter  for  a  short  distance  oulj ;  the  terminations  of  this 
descending  branch  and  of  collateraU  of  the  aacendiog  branch  ronnd  the  cells 

*  The  intermediate  cell  station  in  Ihe  poMeriorhoru  between  the  pj-ramidal 
fibre  and  the  anterior  eornual  cell  (ScnSfer)  is  not  shown  in  the  diagram 
(see  also  p.  610). 
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of  the  spinal  oord  are  more  fully  shown  in  fi^re  453.  The  main  ascending 
branch  arborises  around  a  cell  of  the  nucleus  gracilis  (N.o.)  or  nucleus 
cuneatus  in  the  posterior  columns  of  the  bulb  ;  the  axis-cylinder  process  of 
this  cell  passes  over  to  the  other  side  as  an  internal  arcuate  fibre  (I.A.),  and 
becomes  longitudinal  as  one  of  the  fibres  of  the  mesial  fillet  (F),  which 
terminates  round  a  cell  of  the  optic  thalamus  (o.T.),  from  which  a  new  axis- 
cylinder  process  passes  to  form  an  arborisation  around  the  dendrons  of  one  of 
the  cerebral  cells  (Cajal's  nerve-unit  of  association  A.C.N.)  in  the  surface  layer 
of  the  cortical  grey  matter  (shown  on  a  larger  scale  in  fig.  481  F)  ;  the  axis- 
cylinder  process  of  A.O.N.  arborises  round  the  dendrons  of  the  pyramidal  cell 
from  which  we  started^ 

In  this  way  one  gets  a  complete  physiological  circle  of  nerve-units ;  the 
segments  of  the  circle  are,  however,  anatomically  distinct,  and  the  impulses 
travel  through  contiguous,  not  through  continuous,  structures.  The  simple 
arrows  indicate  the  direction  of  the  impulses  in  the  efferent  projection 
system  ;  the  feathered  arrows  in  the  afferent  projection  system. 

Next  we  come  to  the  connections  of  the  cerebellum.  One  of  the  colla- 
terals of  the  sensory  nerve-fibre  arborises  round  a  cell  of  Clarke's  column, 
from  which  a  fibre  of  the  direct  cerebellar  tract  passes  to  end  in  an  arbori- 
sation around  a  cell  in  the  vermis  of  the  cerebellum.  P  is  one  of  the  cells  of 
Purkinje,  the  axis-cylinder  process  of  which  p.ax  passes  to  the  cerebro- 
spinal axis ;  it  is  depicted  as  passing  down  to  envelop  one  of  the  cells  of  the 
anterior  horn ;  but  this  has  never  been  satisfactorily  demonstrated  ;  so  a 
dotted  line  has  been  used  to  indicate  this  uncertainty.  No  doubt  also  some 
of  its  collaterals  pass  up  to  the  cerebrum. 

The  origin  and  destination  of  the  tract  of  Qowers  are  not  shown  in  the 
diagram ;  the  fibres  of  communication  from  the  cerebral  to  the  opposite 
cerebellar  hemisphere,  which  pass  through  the  superior  cerebellar  peduncle, 
are  also  omitted.  The  sympauietic  system,  with  its  numerous  cell  stations 
in  the  sympathetic  ganglia,  we  have  studied  in  connection  with  the  blood- 
vessels and  viscera  to  which  the  sympathetic  fibres  are  distributed  (see 
especially  pp.  299-303). 

a.M  is  the  grey  matter  which  is  continuous  from  spinal  coid  to  the  optic 
thalamus,  and  through  this  certain  afferent  impulses,  such  as  those  of  pain, 
travel  upwards. 

Particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  following  point :  when  an 
afferent  fibre  enters  the  spinal  cord,  it  divides  into  three  main  sets  of 
branches.  The  first  set,  the  shortest,  forms  synapses  with  the  motor  cells  of 
the  anterior  horn  ;  here  we  have  the  anatomical  basis  of  spinal  reflex  action. 
The  second  set  passes  through  an  intermediate  cell-station  in  Clarke's  column 
to  the  cerebellum,  the  emerging  fibres  from  which  also  influence  the  motor 
discharge  of  the  anterior  horn  cells.  The  third  set,  the  longest,  passes  through 
three  intermediate  cell-stations  (the  first  in  the  nucleus  gracilis  or  cuneatus, 
the  second  in  the  optic  thalamus,  the  third  in  the  association  units  in  the 
cortex),  and  ultimately  reaches  the  pyramidal  nerve  cells  of  the  cerebral 
cortex,  the  efferent  fibres  (pyramidal  fibres)  of  which  pass  to  the  motor  cells 
of  the  anterior  oomn  and  influence  their  discharge.  The  motor  nerve  cells 
of  the  anterior  horn  may  thus  be  influenced  by  the  afferent  impulses  via 
three  paths  or  nerreut  circlet.  In  health,  all  these  nervous  circles  are  in 
action  to  produce  co-ordinated  muscular  impulses.  In  locomotor  ataxy, 
which  is  a  degeneration  of  the  cells  of  the  ganglia  on  the  posterior  roots  and 
their  branches,  all  these  nervous  circles  are  deranged,  and  the  result  is  loss 
of  reflex  action,  and  incoordination  of  muscular  movements. 

The  ConvolutionB  of  the  Cerebrum. 

The  surface  of  the  brain  is  marked  by  a  great  number  of  de- 
pressions which  are  osMed  fisawret  or  ni/ct,  and  it  is  this  folding 
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of  the  surface  that  enables  a  very  large  amount  of  the  precious 
material  called  the  grey  matter  of  the  cortex  to  be  packed  within 
the  narrow  compass  of  the  cranium.  In  the  lowest  vertebrates 
the  surface  of  the  brain  is  smooth,  but  going  higher  in  the  animal 
scale  the  fissures  make  their  appearance,  reaching  their  greatest 
degree  of  complexity  in  the  higher  apes  and  in  man. 

In  an  early  embryonic  stage  of  the  human  footus  the  brain  is 
also  smooth,  but  as  development  progresses  the  sulci  appear, 
until  the  climax  is  reached  in  the  brain  of  the  adult. 

The  sulci,  which  make  their  appearance  firsts  both  in  the 
animal  scale  and  in  the  development  of  the  human  footus,  are  the 
same.  They  remain  in  the  adult  as  the  deepest  and  best  marked 
sulci ;  they  are  called  the  primarp  fissures  or  stUci,  and  they  divide 
the  brain  into  lobes;  the  remaining  sulci,  called  the  secondary 
fissures  or  sulcij  further  subdivide  each  lobe  into  convolutions  or  gyri. 


Fig.  485. 

A.  Bnin  of  adult  Macaeaue  monkeir. 

B.  Brain  of  child  shortly  oeforeUrtJi. 

The  two  braina  are  yexy  nnoh  alike,  but  the  growth  forwardB  of  the  fhuital  lobea  eren 
at  this  early  stage  of  dcfvelopment  of  the  hmnan  brain  is  quite  well  seen.  S,  flsfoze  of 
SylTiiu ;  B,  flatore  of  Bolando. 

A  first  glance  at  an  adult  human  brain  reveals  what  appears 
to  be  a  hopeless  puzzle ;  this,  however,  is  reduced  to  order 
when  one  studies  the  brain  in  different  stages  of  development, 
or  compares  the  brain  of  man  with  that  of  the  lower  animals. 
The  monkey's  brain  in  particular  has  given  the  key  to  the 
puzzle,  because  there  the  primary  fissures  are  not  obscured  by 
the  complexity  and  contorted  arrangement  of  secondary  fissures. 

The  preceding  figure,  comparing  the  brain  of  one  of  the  lower 
monkeys  with  that  of  the  child  shortly  before  birth,  shows  the 
close  family  likeness  in  the  two  cases. 

Fig.  486  gives  a  representation  of  the  brain  of  one  of  the 
higher  monkeys,  the  orang-outang,  where  there  is  an  inter- 
mediate condition  of  complexity  by  which  we  are  led  lastly  to  the 
human  brain. 

Let  us  take  first  the  outer  surface  of  the  human  hemisphere  ; 
the  primary  fissures  are — 

I.  The  fissure  of  Sylvius;  this  divides  into  two  limbs,  the  pos- 
terior of  which  is  the  larger,  and  runs  backwards  and  upwards, 
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and  the  luiterior  limb,  which  passing  iuto  the  substance  of  the 
hemisphere,  forms  tlie  Itland  of  ReiL 

2.  Thefiiture  of  Rolando,  running  from  about  the  middle  of 
the  top  of  the  diagram  (fig.  487)  downwards  and  forwards. 

3.  The  external  paritto-oeeipital  Jitture  (Par.  00.  F)paxfil\6]  to  ibe 
fissure  of  Uolundo  but  more  posterior  and  much  shorter ;  in  some 
monkeys  it  is  longer  (see  fig.  486). 


Fig.  48a.— Bnls  of  the  Oraiu,  ]  natiml  kite,  nhawinff  thf  umi 
volutlonB.  Sji,Baenr9o1  Bylyiat:  JT, fiSBUru  of  Koluido ^  KP.exl 
Bman:  Off.  olfutorr  lobe;  '.'A,  cerebeUum;  fV,  am  Vuolii;  UO,  medoUa 
oblongata.  At  contnuled  iritb  tim  hunun  btain,  tbe  ftonUI  lube  <■  ihort  and  smull 
nlatlvely.  the  flHure  of  Srlriiu  is  oblique.  tb«  temporo-flphenoidat  lobe  very  promj- 
Dent,  and  the  external  parielo.occipital  marv  ^ery  well  marked-    lOratJolet.) 

These  three  fissures  divide  the  brain  into  five  lobes : — 
I.  The  frontal  lohe  ;  m  front  of  the  fissure  of  Rolando. 
a.  The  parietal  lobe;  between  the  fissure  of  Rolando  and  the 
external  parieto-occipit&l  fissure. 

3.  The  occipital  lobe;  behind  the  external  parieto-o«:ipital  fissure. 

4.  The  temporal  or  temporo-gphenoidal  lobe ;  below  the  fissure  of 
Sylvius. 

S-  The  lOandof  RM. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  names  of  the  lobes  correspond  to 
those  of  the  bones  of  the  cranial  vault  which  cover  them.  There 
is  no  exact  correspondence  between  the  bones  and  the  lobes,  but 
the  precise  position  of  the  vaiious  convolutions  in  relation  to  the 
surface  of  the  skull  is  a  matter  of  anatomy,  which,  in  these  days 
of  br^n-surgery,  is  of  overwhelming  importance  to  the  sui^;eon. 
The  position  of  a  localised  disease  in  the  brain  can  be  determined 
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very  accurately,  as  we  shall  see  later,  by  the  symptoms  exhibited 
by  the  patient,  and  it  would  be  obviously  inconvenient  to  the 
patient  if  the  surgeon  was  unable  to  trephine  over  the  exact  spot 
under  which  the  diseased  convolution  lies,  but  had  to  make  a 
number  of  exploratory  holes  to  find  out  where  he  was. 

£ach  lobe  is  divided  into  convolutions  by  secondary  fissures. 

1.  The  frontal  lobe  is  divided  by  the  central  frorUal  or  pre- 
frontal stUcus  which  runs  upwards  parallel  to  the  fissiire  of  Rolando, 
and  two  transverse  frontal  siUct,  upper  and  lower,  into  four  convo- 
lutions ;  namely,  the  amending  frontal  convolution  in  front  of  the 
fissure  of  Rolando,  and  three  transr^erse  frontal  convoltUions,  upper, 
middle f  and  lower,  which  run  outwards  and  forwards  from  it. 

2.  The  parietal  lobe  has  one  important  secondary  sulcus,  at 
first  running  parallel  to  the  fissure  of  Rolando  and  then  turning 
back   parallel   to  the   margin  of   the   brain.      It   is   called  the 
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n^R.  oc.  r. 


Fig.  487.— Right  cerebral  hemisphere,  outer  surface. 

intra-parteial  sulcus.  The  lobe  is  thus  divided  into  the  ascending 
parietal  convolution  behind  the  fissure  of  Rolando,  the  supror 
marginal  convolution  between  the  intra-parietal  sulcus,  and  the 
fissure  of  Sylvius ;  the  angular  convolution  which  turns  round  the 
end  of  the  Sylvian  fissure,  and  the  superior  parietal  convolution,  or 
parietal  lobule,  in  front  of  the  external  parieto-occipitai  fissure. 

3.  The  occipital  lobe  is  divided  into  upper,  middle,  a/nd  lower 
occipital  convolutions  by  two  secondary  fissures  running  across  it. 

4.  The  temporal  lobe  is  similarly  divided  into  upper,  middle, 
and  lower  temporal  convolutions  by  two  fissures  running  parallel 
to  the  fissure  of  Sylvius ;  the  upper  of  these  fissures  is  called  the 
parallel  fissure. 

5.  The  Island  of  Beil  is  divided  into  convolutions  by  the 
breaking  up  of  the  anterior  limb  of  the  Sylvian  fissure. 

Coming  now  to  the  mesial  surface  of  the  hemisphere  (fig.  488), 
its  subdivisions  are  made  evident  by  cutting  through  the  corpus 
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callosum  which  unites  the  hemisphere  to  its  fellow.  The  sub- 
division into  lobes  is  not  so  ap(>arent  here  as  on  the  external 
surface  of  the  hemisphere,  so  we  may  pass  at  once  to  the  convo- 
lutions into  which  it  is  broken  up  by  fissures. 


LOBC 


Fig.  488.— Bight  otretod  hemlBphere,  merial  mxrttuoe. 

In  the  middle  the  corpus  callosum  is  seen  cut  across ;  above 
it  and  parallel  to  its  upper  border  is  a  fissure  called  the  ealloto- 
marginal  JUture  which  turns  up  and  ends  on  the  surface  near 
the  upper  end  of  the  fissure  of  Rolando.  The  convolution  above 
this  is  called  the  marginal  convolution,  and  the  one  below  it  the 
ccUloiol  convolution  or  gyrus  fomicatus.  The  deep  fissure  below 
the  corpus  callosum  running  from  its  posterior  end  forwards  and 

downwards  is  called  the  dentate 
fissure;  this  forms  a  projection 
seen  in  the  interior  of  the  lateral 
ventricle  and  called  there  the 
hippocampus  major;  it  is  some- 
times called  the  hippoeamvpaX  eon- 
volution  which,  together  with  the 
gyrus  fomicatus  above  the  corpus 
callosum,  constitutes  the  liiMc 
lobe.  Below  the  dentate  fissure 
is  another  called  the  eoUaUral 
fiMwrCj  above  which  is  the  wuMuUe 
convolution,  and  below  which  is 
the  inferior  temporal  convolution 
which  we  have  previously  seen  on 
the  external  surface  of  the  hemisphere  (see  fig.  487).  In  the 
occipital  region  the  internal  parieUhoccipital  fissure,  which  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  external  parietooccipital  fissure,  passes  downwards 
and  forwards  till  it  meets  the  cakarine  fissure  ;  these  two  enclose 
between  them  a  wedge-shaped  piece  of  brain  called  the  cwmus  or 
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Fig.  489.— OiMtal  nnfMe  of  fhuital  lobe. 

M,  nuxginal  oonTolvtioii. 

0,  olfactoiy  ■nleiu. 
O.S.,  orbital  mdcaa. 

1,  iaUnd  of  Befl. 


S.a^  anterior  limb  of  Srlvian  flanm. 

,  posterior  limb  of  87' 
A^P.B.,  aateri 


8.p, 


limb  of  SylTiaa  flwnre. 
anterior  perforated  apot. 
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cuneate  lobule ;  the  square  piece  above  it  is  called  the  prectmeus 
or  quadrilateral  lobtUe. 

The  only  convolutions  now  left  are  those  which  are  placed  on 
the  surface  of  the  frontal  lobe  that  rests  on  the  orbital  plate  of 
the  frontal  bone;  they  are  shown  in  fig.  458,  2  2'  2"  (p.  618), 
and  may  be  seen  diagrammatically  in  fig.  489,  the  end  of  the 
temporal  lobe  being  cut  off  to  expose  the  convolutions  of  the 
central  lobe  or  Island  of  Reil. 

Along  the  edge  is  the  continuation  of  the  marginal  convolution 
(m)  ;  next  comes  the  olfactory  sulcus  (o)  in  which  the  olfactoiy 
tract  and  bulb  lie ;  then  the  triradiate  orbital  sulcus  (o.s.)  which 
divides  the  rest  of  this  surface  into  three  convolutions. 


CHAPTER    XL VI I. 

FUNCTIONS  OF  THB  SPINAL  CORD. 

The  functions  of  the  spinal  cord  fall  into  two  categories : 
functions  of  the  grey  matter,  which  consist  in  the  reflection  of 
afferent  impulses,  and  their  conversion  into  efferent  impulses 
(reflex  action)  ;  and  functions  of  the  white  matter,  which  are 
those  of  conduction. 

The  Cord  as  an  Organ  of  Conduction. 

We  have  studied  at  some  length  the  various  paths  in  the  white 
matter,  and  so  we  have  the  materials  at  hand  for  recapitulating 
the  main  facts  in  connection  with  the  physiological  aspect  of  the 
problem. 

Complete  section  of  the  spinal  cord  in  animals,  and  diseases  or 
injuries  of  the  cord  or  spinal  canal  in  man,  which  practically  cut 
the  cord  in  two,  lead  to  certain  histological  changes  of  a  degene- 
rative nature,  which  we  have  already  studied,  and  to  physiological 
results,  which  are  briefly — (i)  paralysis,  both  motor  and 
sensory,  of  the  parts  of  the  body  supplied  by  spinal  nerves 
which  originate  below  the  point  of  injury;  and  (2)  increased 
reflex  irritability  of  the  same  parts,  the  reason  for  which  we  shall 
study  immediately. 

Hemisection  of  the  cord  leads  to  degenerative  changes  on  the 
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same  side  of  the  cord,  and  loes  of  motion  and  sensation  on  the 
same  side  of  the  body  below  the  lesion  (see  p.  616). 

The  motor  path  in  the  cord  from  the  brain  is  the  pyramidal 
tract;  the  anatomy  of  this  tract  is  described  in  Chapters 
XLII.  to  XLYL,  and  we  need  do  no  more  here  than  remind  the 
reader  that  it  originates  from  the  pyramidal  cells  of  the  cortex  of 
the  opposite  cerebral  hemisphere,  and  that  the  principal  decussa- 
tion occurs  at  the  lower  part  of  the  bulb. 

The  sensory  tracts  are  more  complex,  on  account  of  the  nume- 
rous cell-stations  on  their  course.  The  path  for  tactile  and  mus- 
cular sense  impressions  is  up  the  posterior  columns  to  the  nucleus 
gracilis  and  nucleus  cuneatus ;  thence  by  the  internal  arcuate  fibres 
and  fillet  to  the  optic  thalamus  of  the  opposite  side,  and  thence 
by  the  posterior  part  of  the  internal  capsule  to  the  Rolandic  area  of 
the  hemisphere  ;  the  decussation  of  the  fillet  occurs  in  the  bulb. 

Schiff,  one  of  the  earliest  to  work  at  the  subject  of  con- 
ducting paths  in  the  cord,  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  painful 
impressions  travelled  to  the  brain  by  the  grey  matter  of  the 
cord.  This  conclusion  was  regarded  as  paradoxical,  for  white 
matter  is  conducting,  grey  matter  is  central  or  reflecting.  But 
the  conclusion  is  not  so  paradoxical  as  it  appears  at  first 
sight,  for  we  now  know  the  grey  matter  is  made  up  of  nerve- 
units,  communicating  physiologically  by  their  interlacement  of 
dendrons ;  and  it  is  quite  easy  to  understand  that  impulses  may 
travel  up  grey  matter  through  a  vast  series  of  cell  stations  or 
positions  of  relay.  The  more  exact  methods  of  modern  research 
have  gone  far  to  justify  Schiff's  conclusions,  and  it  is  now  gene- 
rally held  that  the  impulses  due  to  painful  impressions,  and  also 
those  produced  by  heat  and  cold,  travel  up  to  the  optic  thalamus 
by  the  loopings  of  fibres  from  cell  to  cell  through  the  tract  of 
grey  matter,  which  is  continuous  from  cord  to  optic  thalamus 
(fig.  484,  o.M.) ;  from  the  optic  thalamus  the  fibres  of  the  corona 
radiata  carry  on  the  impulse  to  the  cortex.  These  conclusions  are 
confirmed  by  recent  experiments  on  hemisection  (see  p.  616),  and 
by  the  phenomena  seen  in  certain  diseases.  One  of  the  most 
instructive  of  these  from  the  physiological  standpoint  is  known 
as  locomotor  ataxy.  This  disease  is  an  affection  of  the  afferent 
channels,  and  the  most  marked  and  constant  change  in  the  spinal 
cord  is  a  degenerative  one  in  the  posterior  columns.  In  such  a 
case  muscular  and  tactile  sense  are  abolished,  particularly  in  the 
lower  limbs,  but  painful  and  thermal  sensations  are  felt.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  disease  of  the  grey  matter  of  the  cord  called 
syringomyelia,  sensations  of  heat,  cold  and  pain  are  lost,  and 
tactile  sensations  remain. 
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Some  afferent  impulses  reach  the  cerebellum  via  the  cells  of 
Clarke's  column  and  the  direct  or  dorsal  cerebellar  tract  to  the 
restiform  body  and  inferior  peduncle  of  the  cerebellum.  It 
terminates  in  the  vermis  or  middle  lobe  of  the  cerebellum  ;  the 
fibres  of  the  tract  of  Gowers  originate  in  the  same  cells,  and  those 
of  its  fibres  which  enter  the  cerebellum  do  so  by  its  superior 
peduncle,  and  these  also  end  in  the  vermis. 

This  leaves  us  still  one  more  set  of  fibres  to  consider ;  these 
are  the  fibres  that  leave  the  cerebellum  and  travel  up  to  the  brain 
and  down  the  cord.  They,  like  most  of  the  other  tracts,  have  been 
investigated  by  the  degeneration  method.  Their  exact  course  is, 
however,  uncertain,  though  probably  they  ultimately  terminate  by 
arborising  round  the  multipolar  cells  of  the  cerebrum  and  of  the 
anterior  horn  of  the  cord  (see  fig.  484,  p.  65 1  ;  see  also  under 
Cerebellum,  Chapter  XLIX). 

Beflex  Action  of  the  Spinal  Cord. 

There  are  two  theories  of  a  speculative  nature  regarding  the 
relationship  of  reflex  and  voluntary  actions  :  one  is,  that  all 
actions  are  in  essence  reflex,  and  that  the  so-called  voluntary 
actions  are  modified  reflexes,  in  which  the  afferent  impulse  to  act, 
though  often  obscure,  is  nevertheless  by  seeking  always  to  be 
found.  Put  in  popular  language,  this  theory  implies  that  we 
have  really  no  such  thing  as  a  will  of  our  own,  but  our  actions 
are  simply  the  result  of  external  circumstances. 

The  other  theory  is  the  exact  opposite — namely,  that  all 
actions  are  in  the  beginning  voluntary,  and  become  reflex  by 
practice  in  the  lifetime  of  the  individual,  or  the  lifetime  of  his 
ancestors,  who  transmit  this  character  to  their  descendants. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  a  philosophical  question  of 
this  kind,  and  still  less  the  debated  question  whether  acquired 
characters  are  transmissible  by  inheritance.  The  distinction  be- 
tween voluntary  and  reflex  actions  is  a  useful  practical  one,  and 
certainly  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  many  practised  actions 
become  reflex  in  the  lifetime  of  every  one  of  us.  Take  walking  as 
an  example :  at  first  the  act  of  locomotion  is  one  in  which  the 
brain  is  concerned  ;  it  is  an  action  demanding  the  concentration 
of  the  attention  ;  but  later  on  the  action  is  largely  carried  out  by 
the  spinal  cord,  the  afferent  impulses  to  the  cord  from  the  feet 
directing  the  efferent  impulses  to  the  muscles  concerned. 

The  reflex  actions  of  the  spinal  cord  may  first  be  studied  in  a 
brainless  frog,  as  in  this  animal  the  spinal  cord  possesses  a  great 
power  of  controlling  very  complex  reflex  actions. 

u  u  2 
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Beflexes  in  a  Brainless  Frog. 

After  destruction  of  the  brain  the  shock  of  the  operation  ren- 
ders the  animal  for  a  short  time  motionless  and  irresponsive  to 
stimuli,  but  in  a  few  minutes  it  gradually  assumes  a  position 
which  differs  but  little  from  that  of  a  living  conscious  frog.  If 
throw^n  into  water  it  will  swim ;  if  placed  on  a  slanting  board  it 
will  crawl  up  it  (Goltz) ;  if  stroked  on  the  flanks  it  will  croak 
(Goltz) ;  if  it  is  laid  on  its  back,  and  a  small  piece  of  blotting- 
paper  moistened  with  acid  be  placed  on  the  skin,  it  will  generally 
succeed  in  kicking  it  off ;  if  a  foot  is  pinched  it  will  draw  the 
foot  away ;  if  left  perfectly  quiet  it  remains  motionless. 

The  muscular  response  that  follows  an  excitation  of  the  sur- 
face is  purposive  and  constant,  the  path  along  which  the  impulse 
is  propagated  being  definite. 

Under  certain  abnormal  conditions,  however,  the  propagation 
of  the  impulse  in  the  cord  is  widespread,  the  normal  paths  being, 
as  it  were,  broken  down.  This  is  seen  in  the  convulsions  that 
occur  on  slight  excitation  in  animals  or  men  who  have  suffered 
from  profuse  heemorrhage,  or  in  the  disease  called  lockjaw  or 
tetanus.  Such  a  condition  is  easily  demonstrable  in  a  brainless 
frog  under  the  influence  of  strychnine  :  after  the  injection  .of  a 
few  drops  of  a  i  per  cent,  solution  under  the  skin,  cutaneous 
excitation  no  longer  produces  co-ordinated  muscular  responses,  but 
paroxysms  of  convulsions,  in  which  the  frog  assumes  a  charac- 
teristic attitude,  with  arms  flexed  and  legs  extended. 

Spreading  of  reflexes, — If  one  lower  limb  is  excited,  it  is  that 
limb  which  responds :  if  the  excitation  is  a  strong  one  it  will 
spread  to  the  limb  of  the  opposite  side,  and  if  stronger  still  to 
the  upper  limbs  also. 

Cvmrdation  of  reflexes, — This  is  well  illustrated  by  Turok's 
method.  If  a  number  of  beakers  of  water  are  prepared,  acidulated 
with  I,  2,  4,  <S:c.  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  per  i,ooo,  and  the  tips 
of  the  frog's  toes  are  immersed  in  the  weakest,  the  frog  at  first 
takes  no  notice  of  the  fact,  but  in  time  the  cumulation  or  sum- 
mation of  the  sensoty  impulses  causes  the  animal  to  withdraw  its 
feet.  If  this  is  repeated  with  the  stronger  liquids  in  succession, 
the  time  that  intervenes  before  the  muscles  respond  becomes  less 
and  less.  This  method  also  serves  to  test  reflex  irritability  when 
the  frog  is  under  the  influence  of  various  drugs. 

Inhibition  cf  reflexes. — If,  instead  of  the  whole  brain,  the  cere- 
brum only  is  destroyed,  and  the  optic  lobes  are  left  intact,  response 
to  excitation  is  much  slower,  the  influence  of  the  remaining  part 
of  the  brain  inhibiting  the  reflex  action  of  the  cord.     Or  if  in 
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doing  the  experiment  with  acid  just  described  the  toes  of  the 
other  foot  are  being  simultaneously  pinched,  the  response  to  the 
acid  is  delayed.  Inhibition,  or  delay  of  reflex  time  is  thus  pro- 
duced by  other  sensations,  which,  as  it  were,  take  up  the  attention 
of  the  cord. 

This  influence  of  the  brain  on  the  cord  is  also  illustrated  in 
man,  by  the  fact  that  a  strong  effort  of  the  will  can  control  many 
reflex  actions.  It  is,  for  instance,  possible  to  subdue  the  tendency 
to  sneeze ;  if  one  accidentally  puts  one's  hand  in  a  flame,  the 
natural  reflex  is  to  withdraw  it :  yet  it  is  well  known  that 
Cranmer,  when  being  burnt  at  the  stake,  held  his  hand  in  the 
flames  till  it  was  consumed. 

After  the  spinal  cord  has  been  divided  by  injury  or  disease  in 
the  thoracic  region,  the  brain  can  no  longer  exert  this  controlling 
action  ;  hence  the  part  of  the  cord  below  the  injury  having  it, 
as  it  were,  all  its  own  way,  has  its  reflex  irritability  increased.* 
The  increase  of  reflex  irritability  is  also  seen  in  the  disease  callea 
lateral  sclerosis;  here  the  lateral  columns,  including  the  pyra- 
midal tract,  become  degenerated,  and  so  the  path  from  the  brain 
to  the  cells  of  the  cord  is  in  great  measure  destroyed.  In  these 
patients  the  increase  of  reflex  irritability  may  become  a  very 
distressing  symptom,  slight  excitations,  like  a  movement  of  the 
bed-clothes,  arousing  powerful  convulsive  spasms  of  the  legs. 

Reflex  time, — In  the  frog,  deducting  the  time  taken  in  the 
transmission  of  impulses  along  nerves,  the  time  consumed  in  the 
cord  (reflex  time)  varies  from  o'oo8  to  o'oi5  second;  if  the 
reflex  crosses  to  the  other  side  it  is  one-third  longer.  It  is 
lessened  by  heat,  and  under  the  influence  of  a  strong  stimulus. 

Beflex  Aotion  in  Man. 

The  reflexes  obtainable  in  man  form  a  most  important  factor 
in  diagnosis  of  diseases  of  the  nervous  system ;  each  action  is 
effected  through  an  afferent  sensory  nerve,  a  system  of  nerve-cells 
in  the  cord  termed  the  reflex  centre,  and  an  efferent  motor  nerve  ; 
the  whole  constitutes  what  is  called  the  reflex  arc.  The  absence 
of  certain  reflexes  may  determine  the  position  in  the  spinal  cord, 
which  is  the  seat  of  disease. 

Two  forms  of  reflex  action  must  be  distinguished  : — 
I.  Superficial  reflexes.     These  are  true  reflex  actions,  and  are 
excited  by  stimulation  of  the  skin. 


*  In  some  injuries  to  the  conl  produced  by  cnishing",  there  ia  a  loss  of  re- 
flexes below  the  injury.  These,  however,  are  not  simple  transverse  lesions ;  the 
loss  of  reflex  action  is  due  to  extensive  injury  to  ^rey  matter  by  hsBmorrhage. 
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2.  Deep  reflexes  or  tendon  reflexes.  This  is  a  most  undesirable 
name,  as  they  are  not  true  reflex  actions. 

Superficial  Beflexes. — These  are  obtained  by  a  gentle  stimu- 
lation, such  as  a  touch  on  the  skin ;  the  muscles  beneath  are 
usually  afiected,  but  muscles  at  a  distance  may  be  aflected  also. 
Thus  a  prick  near  the  knee  will  cause  a  reflex  flexion  of  the  hip. 

The  most  important  of  these  reflexes  are  : — 

a.  Plantar  reflex :  withdrawal  of  the  feet  when  the  soles  are 
tickled. 

b.  Gluteal  reflex :  a  contraction  in  the  gluteus  when  the  skin 
over  it  is  stimulated. 

c.  Cremasteric  reflex:  a  retraction  of  the  testicle  when  the 
skin  on  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh  is  stimulated. 

d.  Abdominal  reflex  in  the  muscles  of  the  abdominal  wall  when 
the  skin  over  the  side  of  the  abdomen  is  stroked  ;  the  upper  part 
of  this  reflex  is  a  very  definite  contraction  at  the  epigastrium,  and 
has  been  termed  the  epigastric  reflex, 

e.  A  series  of  similar  reflex  actions  may  be  obtained  in  the 
muscles  of  the  back,  the  highest  being  in  the  muscles  of  the  scapula. 

f.  In  the  region  of  the  cranial  nerves  the  most  important 
reflexes  are  those  of  the  eye — (i)  the  ccmjtmctival  reflex,  the 
movement  of  the  eyelids  when  the  front  of  the  eyeball  is  touched  ; 
and  (ii)  the  contraction  of  the  iris  on  exposure  of  the  eye  to  light, 
and  its  dilatation  on  stimulation  of  the  skin  of  the  neck. 

Tendon  Beflexes. — When  the  muscles  are  in  a  state  of  slight 
tension,  a  tap  on  their  tendons  will  cause  them  to  contract.  The 
two  so-called  tendon  reflexes  which  are  generally  examined  are 
the  patella  tendon  reflex  or  knee-jerk,  and  the  foot  phenomenon  or 
ankle-clonus. 

The  knee-jerk, — The  quadriceps  muscle  is  slightly  stretched  by 
putting  one  knee  over  the  other;  a  slight  blow  on  the  patella 
tendon  causes  a  movement  of  the  foot  forwards,  as  indicated  in 
the  dotted  line  of  fig.  490.    This  phenomenon  is  present  in  health. 

Ankle-clomis. — This  is  elicited  as  depicted  in  the  next  figure  : 
the  hand  is  pressed  against  the  sole  of  the  foot,  the  calf  muscles 
are  thus  put  on  the  stretch  and  they  contract,  and  if  the  pressure 
is  kept  up  a  quick  succession  or  clonic  series  of  contractions  is 
obtained.     This,  however,  is  not  readily  obtained  in  health. 

These  phenomena  are  not  true  reflexes ;  the  time  that  inter- 
venes between  the  tap  and  the  response  is  so  short  that  they  must 
be  due  to  dirept  stimulation  of  the  muscles  or  of  their  tendons. 

Nevertheless,  the  idea  that  they  are  reflex  is  supported  by  the 
following  facts : — 

I.  There  are  nerves  in  tendon. 
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3.  The  phenomena  depend  for  their  ooourrenoe  on  the  integrity 
of  the  reflex  axo.  Dbeaae  or  injury  to  the  afferent  nerve,  efferent 
nerve,  or  spinal  grey  matter,  abolishes  them.     Thus  tbej  cannot 
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be  obtained  in  locomotor  ataxy  (damage  to  the  posterior  nerve- 
roots),  or  in  iDfantile  paralysis  (damage  to  the  anterior  horns  of 
grey  matter). 


3.  They  are  excessive  in  those  conditions  that  mcr  ^^^^  ^od  »» 
reflei  irritability,  such  as  severance    of    br«in  fw" 
lateral  sclerosis.  ^^    o*  I"^" 

How,  then,  is  it  possible  to  reconcile    tbeoe  two 
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The  explanation  advanced  by  Sir  William  Qowera  does  so  beet 
it  is  briefly  as  follows  : — 

(i)  The  tendon  reflexes  are  not  reflexes,  but  are  due  to  direct 
stimulation  of  the  muscle  itself. 

(ii)  In  order  that  the  muscle  may  respond  it  is  necessary  that 
it  be  in  an  irritable  condition ;  this  is  accomplished  by  putting  it 
slightly  on  the  stretch,  and  so  calling  forth  the  concQtion  called 
tonus  (see  p.  136),  a  readiness  to  contract  on  slight  provocation. 

(iii)  Muscular  tonus  depends  on  the  integrity  of  the  reflex 
arc.  The  sensory  stimulus  for  this  reflex  muscular  tone  arises 
either  in  the  muscle  itself,  or  more  probably  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  antagonistic  muscles.  (See  more  fully,  next  para- 
graph but  one.) 

(iv)  Hence  injury  to  any  part  of  the  reflex  arc,  by  abolishing 
the  healthy  tone  of  a  muscle,  deprives  it  of  that  irritable  condition 
necessary  for  the  production  of  these  so-called  reflex  actions. 

Heoiprocal  Aotion  of  Antagonistio  Musoles. — This  is  an 
interesting  branch  of  muscle  physiology  related  to  the  question 
of  tendon  reflexes,  which  we  owe  to  the  researches  of  Sherrington. 
In  brief,  he  shows  that  the  inhibition  of  the  tonus  of  a  voluntary 
muscle  may  be  brought  about  by  excitation  of  its  antagonist. 

Movement  at  a  joint  in  any  direction  involves  the  shortening 
of  one  set  of  muscles  and  the  elongation  of  another  (antagonistic) 
set.  The  stretching  of  a  muscle  produced  by  the  contraction  of 
its  antagonist  may  excite  (mechanically)  the  sensorial  organs 
(probably  the  muscle-spindles,  see  p.  93)  in  the  muscle  that  is 
under  extension  ;  in  this  way  a  reflex  of  pure  muscular  initiation 
may  be  started.  Experiments  show  that  electrical  excitation  of 
the  central  end  of  an  exclusively  muscular  nerve  produces  inhibi- 
tion of  the  tonus  of  its  antagonist.  For  instance,  the  central  end 
of  the  severed  hamstring  nerve  is  faradised.  This  nerve  contains 
in  the  cat  4510  nerve-fibres,  and  of  these  about  1810  are  sensory 
in  function*;  these  come  from  the  flexor  muscles  of  the  knee,  not 
from  the  skin.  The  effect  of  the  stimulation  of  the  nerve  on  the 
tonus  of  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  knee  is  seen  (a)  in  elongation 
of  those  muscles,  (b)  in  temporary  diminution  of  the  knee-jerk. 
The  experiment  may  be  varied  as  follows  :  the  exposed  flexor 
muscles  detached  from  the  knee,  and  therefore  incapable  of 
mechanically  affecting  the  position  of  the  joint,  are  stretched  or 
kneaded.  This  produces  a  reflex  elongation  of  the  extensor 
muscles  of  the  knee  and  a  temporary  diminution  of  the  knee-jerk. 


•  The    number  of   sensory  nerve-fibres  is  determine<l  by  counting  the 
degenerated  fibres  in  the  nerves  after  section  of  the  posterior  nerve-root«. 
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The  effects  are  in  fact  the  same  as  those  produced  by  faradisa- 
tion of  the  central  end  of  the  nerve  supplying  them.  It  may 
therefore  be  that  reciprocal  innervation,  which  is  a  common  form 
of  co-ordination  of  antagonistic  muscles,  is  secured  by  a  simple 
reflex  mechanism,  an  important  factor  in  its  execution  being  the 
tendency  for  the  action  of  a  muscle  to  produce  its  own  inhibition 
reflexly  by  mechanical  stimulation  of  the  sensory  apparatus  in  its 
antagonist. 

On  p.  652  we  have  drawn  attention  to  the  three  ^*  nervous 
circles "  by  which  an  afferent  impulse  may  affect  the  motor  dis- 
charge from  the  anterior  horn-cells  of  the  cord ;  there  is  the  short 
path  by  the  collaterals  of  the  entering  fibre  which  pass  directly 
to  these  cells,  and  there  are  the  two  longer  paths,  vid  the  cerebel- 
lum and  cerebrum  respectively.  In  the  execution  of  a  voluntary 
action  all  three  circles  are  in  activity  to  produce  the  co-ordination 
and  due  contraction  and  elongation  of  antagonistic  muscles  which 
characterise  an  effective  muscular  act.  Section  of  the  posterior 
roots  produces  not  only  an  inability  to  carry  out  reflex  actions,  but 
also  leads  to  an  inability  to  carry  out  effectively  those  more  compli- 
cated reflex  actions  which  are  called  voluntary  and  in  which  the 
brain  participates.  Locomotor  ataxy,  or  tabes  dorsal  is,  is  a  slowly 
progressive  disease,  the  anatomical  basis  of  which  is  a  degeneration 
of  the  nerve- units  of  the  spinal  ganglia.  It  is,  therefore,  analogous 
to  a  physiological  experiment  in  which  the  posterior  roots  are 
divided,  and  although  fibres  may  remain  which  still  allow  of  the 
passage  of  nervous  impulses,  the  action  of  the  three  circles  is 
greatly  interfered  with  ;  the  spinal  reflex  arc  is  at  fault ;  this 
is  shown  by  the  loss  of  reflex  action,  the  disappearance  of  the 
tendon  reflexes,  and  the  want  of  tonus  in  antagonistic  muscles ; 
the  main  symptom  of  the  disease  is  want  of  muscular  co-ordina- 
tion, and  this  is  produced  not  only  by  the  lesion  in  the  spinal 
cord,  but  is  accentuated  by  the  want  of  continuity  in  the  other 
two  circles,  so  that  the  brain  is  unable  to  effectively  control  the 
motor  discharge  from  the  anterior  cornual  cells. 

Beaotion  Time  in  Kan.— The  term  reaction  time  is  applied  to  the  time 
occupied  in  the  centre  in  that  complex  response  to  a  pre-arranged  stimulus  in 
which  the  brain  as  well  as  the  coid  comes  into  play.  It  is  sometimes  ciJled 
the  pevMonal  equation.  It  may  be  most  readily  meaKured  by  the  electrical 
method,  and  the  accompanying  diagram  (fig.  492)  will  illustrate  one  of  the 
numerous  arrangements  which  have  been  proposed  for  the  purpose. 

In  the  primary  circuit  two  keys  A  and  B  are  included,  and  a  chrono- 
graph (i),  arranged  to  write  on  a  revolving  cylinder  (fast  rate).  Another 
chronograph  (2),  marking  i-iooths  of  a  second,  is  placed  below  this.  The 
experiment  is  performed  by  two  persons  6"  and  D.  The  key  -4,  under  the 
control  of  C  is  opened.  The  key  J?,  under  the  control  of  D  is  closed.  The 
electrodes  E  are  applied  to  some  part  of  J9*s  body.    C  closes  A,    The 
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primary  circuit  is  made,  and  the  chronograph  moves.  As  soon  as  D  feels 
the  shock  he  opens  By  the  current  is  thus  broken,  and  the  chronograph  lever 
returns  to  rest.  Measure  the  time  between  the  two  movements  of  the 
chronograph  {i),  by  means  of  the  time  tracing  written  by  chronograph  (a). 
From  this,  the  time  occupied  by  transmission  along  the  nerves  has  to  be 
deducted,  and  the  remainder  is  the  retietion  time.  It  usually  varies  from 
0*15  to  o'2  second,  but  is  increased  in : — 
f%e  JHlemma. — ^The  primaiy  circuit  is  ananged  as  before.    Lead  the 


Fig.  492.— BeaotfoB  time. 

wires  from  the  secondary  coil  to  the  middle  screws  of  a  reverser  without 
cross  wires.  To  each  pair  of  end  screws,  attach  a  pair  of  electrodes  £  and 
£',  applied  to  different  parts  of  D'b  body  (Fig.  492). 

Arrange  previously  that  i)  is  to  open  B,  when  one  part  is  stimulated,  but 
not  the  other,  C  adjusting  the  reverser  unknown  to  2>.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances the  reaction  time  is  longer. 

The  reaction  time  in  response  to  various  kinds  of  stimuli,  sound,  light, 


Fig.  493.— The  Dilemma. 

pain,  etc.,  varies  a  good  deal ;  the  condition  of  the  subject  of  the  experiment 
is  also  an  important  factor.  This,  however,  is  really  a  practical  branch  of 
psychology,  and  has  recently  been  much  worked  at  by  students  of  that 
science. 

SpeolAl  Oentres  in  the  Oord. — In  addition  to  the  general  function  of 
reflex  action,  the  grey  matter  also  exercises  control  over  certain  special  actions. 

OUiO'tpinal  cerUre  ;  this  centre  controlling  the  dilatation  of  the  pupil  is 
situated  in  the  lower  cervical  region,  reaching  as  fBX  down  as  the  origin  of 
the  first  to  the  third  thoracic  nerve. 

Centres  for  defcseationy  micturition^  erection,  9LdA  partwrition,  are  situated 
in  the  lumbar  enlargement  of  the  cord. 

Subsidiary  vMo-motor  eentrei  are  scattered  through  the  grey  matter,  the 
principal  vaso-motor  centre  being  situated  in  the  bulb. 
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CHAPTER  XLVIII. 

FUNCTIONS   OF  THB   CEREBRUM. 

The  brain  is  the  seat  of  those  psychical  or  mental  processes  which 
are  called  volition  and  feeling ;  volition  is  the  starting  point  in 
motor  activity  ;  feeling  is  the  final  phase  of  sensory  impressions. 

In  the  days  of  the  ancients  very  curious  ideas  prevailed  as  to 
the  use  of  the  brain.  It  is  true  that  Alkmaon  as  early  as  580  B.C. 
placed  the  seat  of  consciousness  in  the  brain,  but  this  view  was 
of  the  nature  of  a  guess,  and  did  not  meet  with  general  accept- 
ance ;  and  two  hundred  years  later  Aristotle  considered  that  the 
principal  use  of  the  brain  was  to  cool  the  hot  vapours  rising  from 
the  heart.  At  this  time  the  seat  of  mental  processes,  especially 
those  of  an  emotional  kind,  was  supposed  to  be  in  the  heart,  an 
idea  now  confined  to  poets,  or  in  the  bowels,  as  those  acquainted 
with  such  ancient  writings  as  the  Bible  will  know. 

As  time  went  on  truer  notions  regarding  the  brain  came  to  the 
fore ;  thus  Herophilus  (300  b.c.)  was  aware  of  the  danger  attend- 
ing injury  to  the  medulla ;  Aretseus  and  Cassius  (97  a.d.)  knew 
that  injury  to  one  side  of  the  brain  produced  paralysis  of  the 
opposite  side  of  the  body,  and  Galen  (13 1 — 303  a.d.)  was  acquainted 
with  the  main  motor  and  sensory  tracts  in  brain  and  cord.  Be- 
tween that  time  and  this,  most  of  the  celebrated  anatomists  have 
contributed  something  to  our  knowledge,  and  one  may  particularly 
niention  Vesalius,  Sylvius,  Rolando,  Gall,  Carus,  Willis,  and 
Burdach;  many  of  these  names  are  familiar  because  certain 
structures  in  the  brain  to  which  they  called  attention  have  been 
christened  after  them.  The  erroneous  notion  that  the  brain  was 
not  excitable  by  stimuli  lasted  even  to  the  days  of  Flourens  and 
Magendie.  In  modem  times,  new  methods  of  research  in  the 
microscopic  and  experimental  direction  have  produced  results 
which  perhaps  in  no  other  branch  of  physiology  have  been  of 
such  immediate  benefit  to  the  human  race. 

Effects  of  Removal  of  the  Cerebrum. 

•  When  the  cerebral  hemispheres  are  removed  in  a  frog,  it  is  de- 
prived of  volition  and  of  feeling ;  it  remains  perfectly  quiescent 
unless  stimulated ;  it  is  entirely  devoid  of  initiatoiy  power,  but 
as  we  have  already  seen,  it  will  execute  reflex  actions  many  of 
which  are  of  a  complex  nature  (see  p.  660). 
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A  pigeon  treated  Id  the  same  way  remains  perfectly  tnotioDless 
and  unooDScious  unless  it  is  disturbed  (see  fig.  494).  When 
disturbed  in  any  way  it  will  move,  for  instance,  when  thrown  into 
the  air  it  will  fly ;  but  these  movementA  are,  as  in  the  frog,  purely 
reflex  in  character. 

In  mammals  the  operation  of  extirpation  of  the  brain  ia  attended 
ivith  such  aevere  hiemorrhage  that  the  animal  dies  very  rapidly, 
but  in  some  few  cases  where  the  animals  have  been  kept  alive,  the 
phenomena  they  exhibit  are  precisely  similar  to  those  shown  by  a 
fn^  or  pigeon.  In  the  case  of  the  dog  portions  of  the  cortex 
have  been  removed  piecemeal  by  Goltz  of  Strasburg,  until  at  last 
the  whole  of  the  cortex  boa  been  extirpated.  Such  animals  carry 
out  coordinated  movements  of  a  complicated  character  very  well. 


but  they  manifeat  no  intelligence,  and  have  complete  lack  of 
memory.  They  are  in  a  condition  analogous  to  that  of  the  frc^ 
and  pigeons  just  mentioned. 

IiOoalisatloD  of  Cerebral  Fonotionfl. 
When  the  main  function  of  the  cerebrum  was  understood, 
pfaysiolt^ists  were  divided  into  two  schools  ;  those  who  thought 
that  the  brain  acted  ss  a  whole,  and  those  who  thought  that 
different  parts  of  the  brain  had  different  functions  to  perform. 
One  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  first  school  was  Flourens,  and 
Qoltz,  whose  work  has  been  done  chiefly  on  dogs,  is  about  the 
only  prominent  living  survivor  of  this  set  of  physiologists. 
Gradually,  as  better  methods  have  come  in,  and  especially  since 
monkeys  have  been  used  for  experiment,  those  who  believe  in  the 
localisation  of  function  have  multiplied ;  and  now,  localisation  of 
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cerebral  function  is  more  than  a  theory,  it  is  an  accepted  fact. 
Perhaps  the  best  practical  evidence  of  this  is  the  fact  that  experi- 
ments on  monkeys  have  been  taken  as  the  basis  for  surgical 
operations  on  the  human  brain,  and  with  perfect  success. 

The  earliest  to  work  in  the  direction  of  localisation  were 
Hitzig  and  Fritsch.  The  subject  was  then  taken  up  by  Ferrier 
and  Yeo,  and  later  by  Schafer,  Horsley,  eta,  in  this  country,  and 
by  Munk  and.  many  others  in  Germany.  In  addition  to  those 
who  have  studied  the  matter  from  the  experimental  standpoint, 
must  also  be  reckoned  the  pathologists,  who  in  the  po$t-mcrtem 
room  have  examined  the  brains  of  patients  dying  from  cerebral 
disease,  and  carefully  compared  the  position  of  the  disease  with 
the  symptoms  exhibited  by  the  patients  during  life.  In  this  way 
two  series  of  independent  investigations  have  led  to  the  same 
results ;  both  methods  are  essential,  as  many  minor  details  dis 
covered  by  the  one  method  correct  the  erroneous  conclusions  which 
are  apt  to  be  drawn  by  those  who  devote  their  entire  attention  to 
the  other. 

The  main  point  which  these  researches  have  brought  out  is  the 
overwhelming  importance  of  the  cortex ;  it  contains  the  highest 
cerebral  centres.  Before  Hitzig  began  his  work,  the  corpus 
striatum  was  regarded  as  the  great  motor  centre,  and  the  optic 
thalamus  as  the  chief  centre  of  sensation ;  very  little  note  was 
taken  of  the  cortex ;  it  appears  to  have  been  almost  regarded  as  a 
kind  of  ornamental  finish  to  the  brain.  The  idea  that  the  basal 
ganglia  were  so  important  arose  from  the  examination  of  the 
brains  of  people  who  had  died  from,  or  at  least  suffered  from, 
cerebral  hoemorrhage. 

The  most  common  situation  for  cerebral  hemorrhage,  is  either 
in  the  region  of  the  corpus  striatum  or  optic  thalamus ;  it  was 
noticed  that  motor  paralysis  was  the  most  marked  symptom  if 
the  corpus  striatum  was  injured,  and  sensory  paralysis  if  the 
optic  thalamus  was  injured.  The  paralysis,  however,  is  due,  not  to 
injury  of  the  basal  ganglia,  but  of  the  neighbouring  internal  capsule. 
The  internal  capsule  consists  in  front  of  the  motor-fibres  parsing 
down  from  the  cortex  to  the  cord,  and  behind  of  the  sensory  fibres 
passing  up  from  cord  to  the  cortex  (see  p.  645).  Hence,  if  these 
fibres  are  ploughed  up  by  the  escaping  blood,  paralysis  naturally 
is  the  resiilt.  If  a  haemorrhage  or  injury  is  so  limited  as  to  affect 
the  basal  ganglia  only,  and  not  the  fibres  that  pass  between  them, 
the  resulting  paralysis  is  slight  or  absent 

The  question  will  next  be  asked :  What,  then,  is  the  function 
of  the  basal  ganglia  1  They  are  what  we  may  term  subsidiary 
centres;    the    corpus   striatum,   principally  in   connection   with 
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movement,  and  the  optic  thalamus,  in  connection  with  senBation, 
and  especially  with  the  sense  of  vision  as  its  name  indicates. 

A  subsidiary  centre  may  be  compared  to  a  subordinate  official 
in  an  army.  The  principal  centre  may  be  compared  to  the 
commander-in-chief.  This  highest  officer  gives  a  general  order 
for  the  movement  of  a  body  of  troops  in  a  certain  direction ;  we 
may  compare  this  U>  the  principal  motor-centre  of  the  cortex 
sending  out  an  impulse  for  a  certain  movement  iu  a  limb.  But 
the  general  does  not  give  the  order  himself  to  each  individual 
soldier,  any  more  than  the  cerebral  cortex  does  to  each  individual 
muscle;  but  the  order  is  first  given  to  subordinate  officers, 
who  arrange  exactly  how  the  movement  shall  be  executed,  and 
their  orders  are  in  the  end  distributed  to  the  individual  men, 
who  must  move  in  harmony  with  their  fellows  with  regard  to 
both  time  and  space.  So  the  subsidiary  nerve-centres  or  positions 
of  relay  enable  the  impulse  to  be  widely  distributed  by  collaterals 
to  numerous  muscles  which  contract  in  a  similar  orderly,  har- 
monious, and  co-ordinate  manner.  The  subject  of  muscular  co- 
ordination we  shall  consider  at  greater  length  in  the  next  chapter, 
oil  the  functions  of  the  cerebellum. 

There  is  just  the  same  sort  of  thing  in  the  reverse  direction  in 
the  matter  of  sensory  impulses.  Just  as  a  private  in  the  army, 
wlicn  he  wishes  to  communicate  with  the  general,  does  so  through 
one  or  several  subordinate  officers,  so  the  sensory  impulse  passes 
through  many  cell-stations  or  subsidiary  centres  on  the  way  to 
the  highest  centre  where  the  mental  process  calied  sensation,  that 
is,  the  appreciation  of  the  impulse,  takes  place. 

There  are  two  great  experimental  methods*  used  for  determining 
the  function  of  any  part  of  the  cerebrum.  The  first  is  Btimola- 
tion ;  the  second  is  extirpation.  These  words  almost  explain 
themselves ;  in  stimulation  a  weak  interrupted  induction  current 
is  applied  by  means  of  electrodes  to  the  convolution  under  investi- 
gation, and  the  resulting  movement  of  the  muscles  of  the  bodj, 
if  any  occurs,  is  noticed.     In  extirpation  the  piece  of  brain  is 

removed,  and  the  resulting  paralysis,  if  any,  is  observed. 

• 

It  is  essential  when  the  experiment  of  stimulating  the  cortex  of  the 
brain  is  being  performed  that  the  animal  should  be  anaesthetised,  other- 
wise voluntary  or  reflex  actions  will  occur  which  mask  those  produced  by 
stimulation.  If,  however,  the  animal  is  too  deeply  under  the  influence  of  a 
narcotic  the  brain  is  inexci table. 

On  p.  378  Ehrlich's  experiments  with  methylene  blue  are  described.  In 
an  anaosthetised  animal  the  brain  is  inactive,  and  if  the  pigment  is  injected 
into  the  blood,  the  brain  is  seen  to  be  of  a  blue  colour.  If,  however,  a  spot 
of  the  cerebral  surface  is  stimulated,  that  part  of  the  brain  is'  thrown 
into  action,  oxygen  is  used  up,  and  the  methylene  blue  is  reduced,  and  in 
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oonsequenoe  that  area  of  the  brain  loses  its  blue  tint  If  the  animal  is  so 
deeply  narcotised  that  the  brain  does  not  discharge  an  impulse,  the  part 
stimulated  remains  blue. 

Bj  such  means  the  oortex  haa  been  mapped  out  into  what  we 
maj  proyisionally  term  motor  areas,  and  sensory  areas. 

Motor  areas. — These  areas  are  also  termed  seMonrmator  or 
kincBstheticy  for  reasons  which  will  be  explained  more  fully  later. 
The  name  RoUundic  area  which  they  have  also  received  is  derived 
from  their  anatomical  position. 

StimuUitUm  of  them  produces  movement  of  some  part  of  the 
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Fig.  495.— -DegSDAration  after  destruetioa  of  the  Rnlendte  uea  of  the  right  hemiq^hflie. 

(After  Gowen.) 


opposite  side  of  the  body  ;  excitation  of  the  same  spot  is  always 
followed  by  the  same  movement  in  the  same  animal.  In  different 
animals  excitation  of  anatomically  corresponding  spots  produces 
similar  or  corresponding  results.  It  is  this  which  has  enabled  one 
to  apply  the  results  of  stimulating  areas  of  the  monkey's  brain 
to  the  elucidation  of  the  function  of  the  similar  brain  of  man. 

Extirpation,  or  removal,  of  these  areas  produces  paralysis  of  the 
same  muscles  which  are  thrown  into  action  by  stimulation. 

The  degeneration  tracts  after  destruction  of  the  Rolandic  area 
are  shown  in  fig.  495. 

The  shaded  area  in  each  case  represents  the  injured  or  de- 
generated material ;  a  in  the  cortex,  b  in  the  anterior  part  of  the 
posterior  limb  of  the  internal  capsule,  c  in  the  middle  of  the 
crusta  of  crus  and  mid-brain,  D  in  the   pyramidal  bundles  of 
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the  pons,  b  in  the  pyramid  of  the  bulb,  and  f  in  the  crossed  and 
direct  pyramidal  tracts  of  the  cord. 

Sensory  areas. — Stimulation  of  these  produces  no  direct 
movements,  but  doubtless  sets  up  a  sensation  called  a  suhjectivt 
sensation ;  that  is,  one  produced  in  the  animal's  own  brain,  and 
this  indirectly  leads  to  movements  which  are  reflex ;  thus  on 
stimulating  the  auditory  area  there  is  a  pricking  up  of  the  ears ;  on 
stimulating  the  visual  area  there  is  a  turning  of  the  head  and  eyes 
in  the  direction  of  the  supposed  visual  impulse.  Tliat  such  move- 
ments are  reflex  and  not  direct  is  shown  by  the  long  period  of 
delay  intervening  between  the  stimulation  and  the  movement. 

Extirpation  of  a  sensory  area  leads  to  loss  of  the  sense  in  question. 

The  rougher  experiments  performed  by  nature  in  the  shape  of 
diseases  of  the  brain  produce  corresponding  results. 

Some  diseases  are  of  the  nature  of  extirpation. 

An  instance  of  this  is  cerebral  heemorrhage.  If  the  htemorrhage 
is  in  the  region  of  the  internal  capsule,  it  cuts  through  fibres  to 
the  muscles  of  the  whole  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  body,  as  they 
are  all  collected  together  in  a  narrow  compass,  and  the  condition 
obtained  is  called  hemiplegia.  The  varieties  of  hemiplegia  are 
numerous,  according  as  motor  or  sensory  fibres  are  most  affected, 
and  in  one  variety  of  hemiplegia,  called  crossed  hemiplegia^  the  face 
is  paralysed  on  one  side  of  the  body,  the  limbs  on  the  other ;  this 
is  due  to  injury  of  the  nerve-tracts  in  the  bulb  subsequent  to  the 
crossing  of  the  fibres  to  the  nucleus  of  the  seventh  nerve,  but  above 
the  crossing  of  the  pyramids  (just  below  the  asterisk  in  fig.  505). 

If  now  the  haemorrhage  occurs  on  the  surface  of.  the  brain,  a 
much  more  limited  paralysis,  called  manoplegioj  is  the  result ;  if 
the  arm  area  is  affected,  there  will  be  paralysis  of  the  opposite 
arm ;  if  the  leg  area,  of  the  opposite  leg ;  if  a  sensory  area,  there 
will  be  loss  of  the  corresponding  sense. 

Some  diseases,  on  the  other  hand,  act  as  the  induction  currents 
do  in  artificial  stimulation ;  they  irritate  the  surface  of  the  brain ; 
such  a  disease  is  a  tumour  growing  in  the  membranes  of  the 
brain  ;  if  the  tumour  irritates  a  piece  of  the  motor  area,  there  will 
be  involuntary  movements  in  the  corresponding  region  of  the 
body ;  these  movements  may  culminate  in  the  production  of 
epileptiform  convulsions  commencing  in  the  arm,  leg,  or  other 
part  of  the  body  which  corresponds  to  the  brain  area  irrita,ted. 
It  is  these  cases  of  "  Jacksonian  Epilepsy  "  w^hich  have  given  the 
best  results  in  surgery ;  the  movement  produced  is  an  indication 
of  the  area  of  the  brain  which  is  being  irritated,  and  the  surgeon 
after  trephining  is  able  to  remove  the  source  of  the  mischief. 
If  the  area  of  the  brain  which  is  irritated  is  a  sensory  area,  the 
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result  produced   is  a  subjective  sensation,  similar  to  what  we 
imagine  is  produced  in  animals  with  an  electric  current. 

We  may  now  proceed  from   these  general   oonsideistione  to 


,„,— Bnin  ef  dog,  riemd  from  mbon  mod  in  pmOtB.    F,  trontd  fliauTt 

A  XenofA  enidAj  «tilma,  cormpoDdliig  to  Ihe  flBDi*  ot  RoUndo  in  nuD, 

rvof  BjItIol  uixmd  vhidi  UiefoiirloDgltudiiialcflDTolutboiHiuvoonMntJteAllf 
-'■  -  ^eainiDthHdijntbeiHek.  iDChsnwdiuUM;  1.  Hoioo  of  had  od  U» 
■tico  t4>irmjda  thft  lide  ttf  Ihe  BtimDliu ;  3,  4,  flra&on  u  ~  '  ' 
—  -  :  5.  A,  OfixJoD  mhI  «xt«utoi  of  poctcrior  Umb ;  7.  ft,  9 
■HoeulLuid  the  fudAlmMck«iiin*iQnI-  The  uiuludeaurt 
Dfttu^DU.    (Dklton.) 
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particular  poiuts,  and  give  maps  of  the  brain  to  show  the  areas 
we  have  been  speaking  of. 

FigH.  496  and  497  are  views  of  the  dog's  brain.  It  isoonveuieut 
to  take  this  fint 
because  it  was  the 
starting-point  of 
the  experimental 
work  on  the  subj  ect 
in  the  hands  of 
Hitiigand  Frit«ch. 
If  the  text  beneath 
the  figure  is  oou- 
Bulted,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  mo- 
tor areas,  mapped 
out  by  the  method 
of  stimulation,  are 
"»"*■  situated     in     the 

neighbourhood  of 
the  crucial  »ulcu$,  which 
correBpoijda  to  the  fissure 
of  Rolando  in  man. 

Coming  next  to  the  brain 
of  the  monkey,  figures  498 
and  499  are  reproductions 
from  Ferrier.  He  marked 
out  the  surface  into  a  num- 
ber of  circles,  stimulation 
I  of  each  of  which  produced 

I  movements  of  various  Bet« 

of  muscles,  face,  arm,  and 
leg  from  below  upwards ; 
extirpation  of  these  same 
areas  produced  the  corre- 
Bpoudin^  paralysis.  It  will 
be  further  noticed  that 
these  areas  are  all  grouped 
Pig  j^  aroiuid  the  fissure  of  ^^ 

Fig..  i9»  mnd  4oc).-i>Up*m.  of  monler'.  bi*id     latido,   particularly  in   the 
«r'i»?^™i8**tA™"rdfnKtoVen?CT^'^     "'      laccnding    frontal   and  as- 
cending   parietal    convolu- 
tions ;  hence  the  t«nn  Rotandic  area  which  is  often  applied  to 
this  region  of  the  braiu. 

These  f.icts,  however,  are  of  principal  interest  because  of  their 
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application  to  the  human  brain,  to  which  we  now  pass.  The 
following  maps  of  the  human  brain  were  prepared  from  data 
partly  derived  from  the  examination  of  the  monkey's  brain,  and 
partly  from  the  post-mortem  examination  of  human  brains  in  cases 
of  brain  disease.     Fig.  500  shows  the  outer  surface  of  the  right 
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Fig.  500.— Bight  oerebml  hemisphere,  outer  aorfaoe. 

cerebral  hemisphere  with  the  names  of  the  principal  convolu- 
tions and  fissures  inserted.  Fig.  501  gives  the  corresponding 
surface   of    the  left  hemisphere   with  the  principal  motor  and 


Fig.  501.— Left  cerebral  hemisphere,  outer  siirfaoe. 

sensory  areas  marked.  Fig.  502  shows  the  mesial  surface  of  the 
right  hemisphere  with  the  names  of  the  convolutions  and  fissures. 
Fig.  503  gives  the  corresponding  surface  of  the  left  hemisphere 
with  the  functional  areas  marked. 

Motor  areas  of  the  Human  Brain. — Roughly,  these  occupy 
the  convolutions  around  the  fissure  of  Rolando,  and  turn  over  the 
edge  of  the  hemisphere  into  the  marginal  convolution  of  the  mesial 
surface ;   from  below,  up  and  backwards,  we  have  the  areas  for 
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the  head,  arm,  and  leg  in  the  order  named.     More  aocurately  the 
areas  are  as  follows : — 

Heady  neck,  and  face :  lower  two-thirds  of  the  ascending  frontal, 
bases  of  the  lower  and  middle  transverse  frontal,  a  small  piece 
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Tig.  50a.— Right  cerebral  bemliphere,  medal  rorfaoe. 

reaching  the  front  of  the  motor  region  in  the  marginal  convolution 
of  the  mesial  surface. 

Upper  limb :  upper  third  of  the  ascending  frontal,  the  base  of 
the  upper  transverse  frontal,  the  ascending  parietal  (where  the 


^ff*  503.— Left  cerebral  hemisphere,  mesial  surface. 

centres  of  hand  and  wrist  are  situated),  and  the  piece  of  the 
marginal  behind  the  head-centre. 

Lower  limb  :  the  parietal  lobule,  and  the  posterior  part  of  the 
marginal. 

Trunk :  the  marginal  between  the  leg  and  arm  areas. 

The  next  diagram  (fig.  504)  shows  the  relative  position  of  the 
several  motor-tracts  in  their  course  from  cortex  to  cms,  according 
to  Sir  William  Gowers. 
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The  following  diagram  (fig.  505)  shows  a  veitical  seotion  through 
the  brain,  and  enables  one  to  trace  the  motor'tracta  to  the  nucleus 
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K».  joj.— Fibres  mre»«npM»inr  from  H»  cortex  o(  the  ajl»ndiciiraith™uBh  Uh!  ooroo» 
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of  the  seventh  or  facial  nerve  of  the  opposite  side,  and  to  the 
pyramidal    tracts   of   tbe   spinal   oord.       In   this   and   in   the 
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preceding  figure  the  letterpress  underneath  them  should  be  carefully 
consulted. 

The  marginal  convolution  was  first  investigated  by  Schafer  and 
Horsley,  and  to  them  belongs  the  credit  of  discovering  the  centre 
for  the  trunk  muscles.  If  one  marginal  convolution  is  removed 
in  an  animal,  there  is  much  more  marked  paralysis  of  the  opposite 
limbs  than  of  the  trunk  ;  if  the  two  marginal  convolutions  are 
removed,  there  is  very  complete  paralysis  of  the  trunk  as  well  as  of 
the  limbs.  In  cases  of  hemiplegia  in  man,  there  is  usually  very  little 
paralysis  of  the  trunk  muscles.  It  is  the  muscles  which  act  nor- 
mally unilaterally  that  are  most  paralysed.  The  muscles  of  the 
trunk  always  normally  move  bilaterally ;  thus  we  use  both  sides  of 
our  chest  in  breathing ;  both  sets  of  back  muscles  in  maintaining 
an  erect  position,  and  so  on.  The  spinal  centres  of  the  muscles 
of  the  two  sides  are,  no  doubt,  connected  by  commissuial  fibres, 
and  therefore  can  be  affected  from  both  sides  of  the  brain. 

The  Speech  centre, — This  is  surrounded  by  a  dotted  circle  in 
fig.  501.  There  are  other  centres  concerned  in  speech  besides 
this,  but  this  is  the  centre  for  the  muscular  actions  concerned  in 
speech.  The  discovery  of  this  centre  was  the  earliest  feat  in 
the  direction  of  cerebral  localisation.  It  was  discovered  by  a 
French  physician  named  Broca  ;  he  noticed  that  patients  who  died 
after  lioemorrhago  in  the  brain,  but  who  previous  to  death  exhi- 
bited a  curious  disorder  of  speech  called  aphasia,  were  found,  after 
death,  to  have  the  seat  of  the  haemorrhage  in  this  convolution.  The 
convolution  is  generally  called  Broca^s  convolution.  Experiments  on 
animals  are  obviously  useless  in  discovering  the  centre  for  speech. 

The  most  curious  fact  about  the  speech-centre  is  that  it  is 
unilateral ;  it  is  situated  only  on  the  left  side  of  the  brain,  except 
in  left-handed  people,  where  it  is  on  the  right.  We  are  thus 
left-brained  so  far  as  the  finer  movements  of  the  hand-muscles 
are  concerned,  and  we  are  also  left-brained  in  regard  to  speech,  an 
action  which  is  apparently  bilateral.     (See  also  p.  738.) 

The  Sensory  areas  of  the  Human  Brain. — These  are  much 
less  accurately  mapped  out  than  the  motor  areas.  They  are  in 
part  coincident  with  the  so-called  motor  areas,  and  in  part  situated 
behind  these. 

The  vimcU  area  is  situated  in  the  occipital  lobe,  and  the  angular 
gyrus.  Extirpation  of  one  occipital  lobe  in  an  animal,  or  disease 
of  that  lobe  in  man,  produces  blindness  of  the  same  wide  of  each 
retina ;  this  condition  is  called  hemianopsia. 

If,  for  instance,  the  right  occipital  lobe  is  removed,  the  result 
is  blindness  of  the  temporal  half  of  the  right  retina,  and  the  nasal 
half  of  the  left  retina,  leading  to  an  inability  to  see  things  in  the 
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left  half  of  the  field  of  vision ;  the  animal  turns  its  head  and  eyes 
to  the  same  side  as  the  lesion,  or  in  technical  language  there  is 
conjugate  deviatum  of  head  and  eyes  to  the  right. 

Stimulation  of  the  visual  area  (and  this  is  true  for  hoth  the 
occipital  lobe  and  the  angular  gyrus)  leads,  no  doubt,  to  a  sub- 
jective visual  sensation  of  the  corresponding  halves  of  the  two 
retinae.  Suppose  the  right  visual  area  is  stimulated,  the  subjec- 
tive sensation  will  appear  to  come  from  the  right  halves  of  the 
retinas ;  the  animal  therefore  imagines  light  is  falling  on  its  eyes 
from  the  left,  and  so  there  is  conjugate  deviation  of  the  head  amd 
eye%  to  the  left ;  that  is,  the  opposite  side  to  that  stimulated. 

The  auditory  area  was  localised  by  Ferrier  in  the  superior 
temporo-sphenoidal  convolution.  But  there  is  considerable  doubt 
whether  this  is  correct ;  it  is  so  much  more  difficult  to  tell  when 
an  animal  is  deaf  than  when  it  is  blind.  Similar  uncertainty 
exists  as  to  the  situations  for  toAte  and  tmeU,  No  doubt  they  are 
closely  connected,  and  they  have  been  placed  provisionally  in  the 
uncinate  convolution,  and  tip  of  the  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe. 
The  large  size  of  these  parts  in  animals  with  a  keen  sense  of  smell 
lends  support  to  this  idea. 

Tactile  sensibility  was  localised  by  Schafer  in  the  limbic  lobe, 
but  there  is  so  much  doubt  about  this,  that  a  query  is  placed  after 
the  words  "  tactile  sense,"  in  the  gyrus  fomicatus  in  fig.  503. 

Munk's  view,  supported  in  this  country  by  Bastian,  Mott,  and 
numerous  others,  is  that  the  sensory  fibres  from  the  skin  and 
muscles  terminate  in  the  Rolandic  area ;  and  the  histological 
researches  of  Golgi  and  Ramon  y  Cajal  (see  figs.  481  and  484) 
point  to  the  same  conclusion.  This  is,  in  fact,  what  one  would 
expect;  volition  and  feeling  are  associated  together  so  closely 
physiologically,  that  anatomically  we  should  expect  to  find  the 
commencement  of  the  volitional  fibres  contiguous  to  the  termina- 
tions of  the  sensory  fibres.  That  this  is  really  the  case  has  been 
shown  by  a  careful  examination  of  the  sensation  in  animals  in 
which  the  Rolandic  area  has  been  removed,  and  in  cases  of  hemi- 
plegia in  man.  A  delicate  test  is  to  place  a  clip  on  the  fingers 
or  toes,  taking  care  the  animal  does  not  see  the  clip  put  ou.  If 
there  is  loss  of  tactile  sensibility  the  monkey  either  takes  no  notice, 
at  all  of  the  clip  or  removes  it  after  a  long  delay.  Whereas  if  sensa- 
tion is  perfect  the  monkey  at  once  seizes  the  clip  and  flings  it  away. 
It  is  found  that  the  intensity  of  both  the  motor  and  sensory  para- 
lysis are  directly  proportional  to  each  other.  Hence  the  term  motor 
area,  which  we  have  been  provisionally  employing  for  the  Rolandic 
area,  should  be  replaced  by  the  more  correct  term  sensori-motor 
or  kinsosthetio  area.    These  uew  terms  indicate  that  what  really 
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occurs  in  the  Rolandic  area  is  a  sense  of  movement^  and  this  acta 
as  a  stimulus  via  the  pyramidal  tracts  to  the  true  motor  centres 
which  are  in  the  opposite  anterior  horn  of  the  spinal  cord.  If  the 
posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  are  divided  there  is  a  loss  of 
sensation,  and  so  the  sense  of  movement  cannot  reach  the  brain 
from  the  muscles,  and  consequently  the  muscles  are  not  called 
into  action ;  when  all  the  posterior  roots  coming  from  a  limb  in 
a  monkey  are  cut,  the  muscles,  so  far  as  voluntary  movemento 
are  concerned,  are  in  fact  as  effectually  paralysed  as  if  the 
anterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  had  been  cut  The  muscles, 
however,  do  not  degenerate  as  they  would  if  the  anterior  rooto 
had  been  cut.  They  merely  undergo  a  small  amount  of  wasting 
due  to  want  of  use  (^*  disuse  atrophy  "). 

The  question  will  then  be  asked,  what  is  the  function  of  the  gyrus 
fornicatus  1  On  removal  of  this  convolution  there  is  some  loss  of 
sensation ;  this  has  been  explained  by  the  fact  that  on  removing 
this  area  of  grey  matter  it  is  almost  impossible  to  avoid  injury  to 
the  white  matter  beneath  it,  and  thus  there  will  be  loss  of  function 
due  to  division  of  the  fibres  on  the  way  to  the  marginal  convolu- 
tion, which  is  like  the  Kolandic  area,  sensori-motor  in  function. 

Prof.  Schafer  is  one  proraiuent  worker  who  has  not  accepted 
Munk's  views  on  this  subject.  He  still  regards  the  Rolandic 
area  as  essentially  motor  in  function.  Naturally,  he  does  not 
deny  that  it  has  connections  with  sensory  fibres,  but  he  considers 
it  incorrect  to  speak  of  the  area  as  a  sensory  one.  He  has 
produced  injuries  of  the  area  without  obtaining  any  loss  of 
sensation,  and  in  testing  the  sensations  of  his  monkeys  employs 
the  method  of  stroking  the  skin,  which  he  regards  as  more  trust- 
worthy than  SchifiTs  clip  test.  The  sensory  disturbances  observed 
by  other  investigators  he  regards  as  due  to  general  disturbance  of 
the  whole  brain  produced  by  the  severity  of  the  operation.  The 
exact  localisation  of  the  tactile  areas  must  be  left  to  the  future, 
as  ill  his  most  recent  experiments  Schafer  has  failed  to  confirm 
his  earlier  ones  on  the  gyrus  fornicatus. 

On  referring  once  more  to  the  maps  of  the  brain,  it  will  be 
seen  that  there  is  a  large  blank  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  frontal 
region.  This  is  left  blank  because  its  function  is  absolutely  un- 
known. Extirpation  or  stimulation  of  this  part  of  the  brain  in 
animals  produces  no  appreciable  result.  It  has  also  been  removed 
accidentally  in  man,  as  in  the  celebrated  American  crowbar  acci- 
dent ;  owing  to  the  premature  explosion  of  a  charge  of  dynamite 
in  one  of  the  American  mines,  a  crowbar  was  sent  through  the 
frontal  region  of  the  foreman's  head,  removing  the  anterior  part 
of   his   brain.       He,    however,    recovered,    and   no    noteworthy 
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symptoms  were  observed  in  him  during  the  rest  of  his  life.  He, 
indeed,  returned  to  his  work  as  overseer  of  the  mine. 

The  large  size  of  this  portion  of  the  brain  is  very  distinctive  of 
the  human  brain,  and  it  has  therefore  been  supposed  that  here 
is  the  seat  of  the  intellectual  faculties.  This  may  be  so,  but 
experimental  physiology  lends  no  support  to  this  view,  as  the 
sensory  centres  (and  sensations  are  the  materials  for  intellect)  are 
situated  behind  or  within,  and  not  in  front  of,  the  Rolandic  area. 

A  very  large  amount  of  the  white  matter  of  the  brain  is 
composed  of  association  fibres  which  link  convolution  to  con- 
volution. In  the  development  of  the  brain  these  are  the  last 
fibres  to  become  myelinated ;  white  fibres  do  not  become 
functional  until  they  receive  their  medullary  sheath.  This 
coincides  with  the  well-known  fact  that  association  of  ideas  is  the 
last  phase  in  the  psychical  development  of  the  child. 


CHAPTER   XLIX. 

FUNCTIONS    OF    THE    CEREBELLUM. 

In  past  times  there  have  been  several  views  held  as  tO  the 
functions  of  the  cerebellum.  One  of  the  oldest  of  these  was  the 
idea  that  the  cerebellum  was  associated  with  the  function  of 
generation ;  another  view,  first  promulgated  by  Willis,  was  that 
the  cerebellum  contained  the  centres  which  regulate  the  functions 
of  organic  life;  this  arose  from  the  circumstance  that  diseases 
of  the  cerebellum  are  often  associated  with  nausea  and  vomiting ; 
it  is  a  familiar  fact  that  in  displacements  of  equilibrium  such  as 
occur  on  board  ship  in  a  rough  sea,  or  in  the  disease  called 
Meniere's  disease,  sickness  is  a  frequent  result ;  it  appears  from 
this  that  the  cerebellum  does  receive  from  or  send  to  the  viscera 
certain  impulses.  The  third  and  last  of  these  older  theories  was 
that  the  cerebellum  was  the  centre  for  sensation.  This  arose 
from  the  fact  that  certain  of  the  aflferent  channels  of  the  spinal  cord 
were  traced  into  the  cerebellum.  The  impulses  that  travel  along 
these,  however,  though  aflferent,  are  not  truly  sensory,  and  their 
reception  in  the  cerebellum  is  not  associated  with  consciousness. 

The  true  function  of  the  cerebellum  was  first  pointed  out  by 
Flourens,  and  our  knowledge  about  it  has  not  advanced  much 
from  the  condition  in  which  Flourens  left  it.  He  showed  that 
the  cerebellum  is  the  great  centre  for  the  co-ordination  of  muscu- 
lar movement,  and  especially  for  that  variety  of  co-ordination 
which  is  called  equilibration — that  is,  the  harmonious  adjustment 
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of  the  working  of  the  muscles  which   maintain  the  body  in  a 
position  of  equilibrium. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  from  this  that  the  cerebellum  is  the 
sole  centre  for  co-ordination.  We  have  already  seen  that  all  the 
machinery  necessary  for  carrying  out  very  complicated  locomotive 
movements  is  present  in  the  spinal  cord.  The  higher  centres  set 
this  machinery  going,  and  the  work  of  arranging  what  muscles 
are  to  act,  and  in  what  order,  is  carried  out  by  the  whole  of  the 
grey  matter  from  the  corpora  striata  to  the  end  of  the  spinal 
cord,  including  such  outgrowths  as  the  corpora  quadrigcmina  and 
cerebellum.  An  instance  of  a  complex  co-oixiinated  movement  is 
seen  in  what  we  learnt  to  call  in  the  last  chapter  conjugate 
deviation  of  head  and  eyea.  The  higher  cortical  centre  gives  the 
general  word  of  command  to  turn  the  head  and  eyes  to  the  right : 
the  subsidiary  centres  or  subordinate  officials  arrange  that  this 
is  to  be  accomplished  by  the  external  rectus  of  the  right  eye 
supplied  by  the  right  sixth  nerve,  the  internal  rectus  of  the  left 
eye  supplied  by  the  left  third  nerve,  and  numerous  muscles  of 
neck  and  back  of  both  sides  supplied  by  numerous  nerves.  We 
thus  see  how  the  complicated  intercrossing  of  fibres  and  connec- 
tions of  the  centres  of  the  various  nerves  are  brought  into  play. 

T\\e  functions  of  the  cerebellum  are  investigated  by  the  same 
two  methods  of  experiment  {stimtdation  and  extirpation)  that  are 
employed  in  similar  researches  on  the  cerebrum.  The  anatomical 
connections  of  the  cerebellum  with  other  parts  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal axis  have  been  chiefly  elucidated  by  the  degeneration 
method.  Each  side  of  the  cerebellum  has  three  peduncles  ;  the 
superior  peduncle  connecting  it  to  the  opposite  hemisphere  of  the 
cerebrum,  the  inferior  peduncle  connecting  it  to  the  same  side  of 
the  spinal  cord,  and  the  middle  peduncle  contains  fibres  which 
link  the  two  halves  of  the  cerebellum  together  in  a  physiological 
though  not  in  an  anatomical  sense.  The  inferior  peduncle  termi- 
nates in  the  vermis  ;  in  some  of  the  lower  animals  the  vermis 
is  practically  the  only  part  of  the  cerebellum  which  is  present, 
and  it  is  this  part  of  the  cerebellum  which  is  principally  con- 
cerned in  the  co-ordination  of  the  bodily  movements.  The  cere- 
bellar hemispheres  are  especially  connected  with  the  opposite 
cerebral  hemispheres ;  and  possibly  just  as  the  different  regions 
of  the  body  have  corresponding  areas  in  the  cerebrum,  so  also 
they  are  similarly  represented  in  the  cerebellum  ;  but  localisation 
of  function  in  the  cerebellum  has  not  gone  sufficiently  far  yet  to 
make  this  a  certainty. 

After  heml- extirpation.  < I egi- Deration  occurs  in  tbe  peduncles  of  the  same 
side  ;    there  arc,  therefore,  no  commissural  fibres  that  nctually  pass  from 
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one  bemispbere  to  the  other.  In  tbe  nperiiT  peduncle,  the  degenerated 
fibres  pass  cbiefl;  to  the  tegmental  nucleus  of  tbc  opposite  side,  bat  p&rlly 
to  that  of  the  same  side  :  in  olhor  voids,  the  decussation  of  these  peduncles 
in  the  mid-brain  U  not  complete.  Some  Qbrea  ate  tnceable  10  the  optic 
thalamus.  The  middle  pcdunclo  is  completely  degenerated  atf  far  as  tbc 
raphe,  where  its  fibres  intermingle  n-ith  tbose  from  tbe  opposite  sida.  The 
inferiar  peduncle  was  staled  by  Luciani  and  Marchi  to  be  also  degenerated, 
and  these  otteervera  traced  the  fibres  down  into  tbe  card.  Itnt  theit  state- 
ments have  not  been  confirmcil  bv  the  most  recent  and  careful  vrorli  of 
Ferrier  and  Bisien  Bussell.  If  such  fibres  do  exist,  their  exact  course  has 
yet  to  be  discovered  (hence  the  use  of  a  dotted  tine  in  Hg.  484,  p.  6jl). 
Some  degenerated  fibres  in  the  inferior  peduncle  have  been  traced  to  the 
oppoeiteTower  otivarT  body  which  completely  atrophies,  and  also  to  the  nucleus 
of  Deitei-B  (see  p.  628),  the  cells  of  which  are  probably  cell  stations  on  the 
courae  of  the  fibres  that  emerge  from  the  cerebellum. 

If  the  cerebellum  is  removed  in  an  animal,  or  if  it  is  the  seat 
of  disease  in  man,  the  result  is  a  condition  of  slight  muscular 


weakness;  but  the  principal  symptom  obsen-ed  is  inworditta- 
tion,  chiefly  evidenced  by  a  staggering  gait  similar  to  that  seen 
in  a  drunken  man.     It  is  called  cerebellar  ataxy. 

This  eundilion  is  well  illustrated  in  the  above  figure  (tig.  506) ; 
the  disturl)ed  condition  of  the  animiit  contraiits  very  forcibly  with 
the  sleepy  state  produced  by  removal  of  the  cerebrum  (see  fig.  494). 

In  order  that  the  cerebellum  may  duly  execute  its  function  of 
equilibrntiou  it  is  uecessary  that  it  should  send  out  impulses;  this 
it  docs  by  fibres  that  leave  its  cells  and  pass  out  throiigli  its 
peduncles ;  they  pass  out  to  tbe  opposite  cerebral  hemisphere,  and 
so  influence  the  discharge  of  the  impulses  from  the  cortex  of  the 
cerebrum.  It  is  also  probable  that  impulses  pa^  out  to  the  cord 
(see  dotted  line  in  fig.  484),  but  the  cxat^t  course  of  these  fibres, 
if  tbcy  do  exist,  has  still  to  be  worked  out.     The  only  way  of 
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which  we  have  any  certain  knowledge  by  meana  of  which  the 
oerebellum  influences  the  motor  discharge  is  aa  an  elaborate  cell 
station  on  the  oouise  of  aeneory  impulaes  to  the  cerebrum. 

The  cerebellum  thua  acta  upon  the  muscles  of  the  same  side 
of  the  body  in  conjunction  with  the  cerebral  hemisphere  of  the 
opposite  side.  The  close  inter-relation  of  one  oerebnl  with  the 
opposite  cerebellar  hemisphere  is  shown  in  cases  of  brain  disease, 
in  which  atrophy  of  one  cerebellar  hemisphere  follows  that  of  the 
opposite  cerebral  hemisphere  (see  fig.  507). 

In  order  that  the  cerebellum  may  send  out  impulses  in  this 
way,  it  is  neceasary  that  it  receive  impulses  which  guide  it  by 
keeping  it  iuformed  of  the  position  of  the  body  in  space.  These 
afferent  impulses  are  of  four  kinds,  namely : — 

I.  Tactile.  3.  Visual. 

a.  Muscular.  4.  Labyr  in  thine. 

We  will  take  these  one  by  one  ; — 

1.  TaetiU  impreitumi. — The  importance  of  impulses  from  the 
skin  is  shown  in  those  diseases  of  the  sensory  tracts  (especially 

locomotor  ataiy)  where  ^ere  is 
diminution  in  the  tactile  sense 
ill  the  soles  of  the  feet.  In  such 
cases  the  patient  cannot  stand 
with  his  eyes  shut.  The  same 
effect  may  be  produced  ei[>eri- 
mentally  by  freezing  the  soles  of 
the  feet. 

Again,  if  the  skin  is  stripped 
from  the  hind  limbs  of  a  brain- 
leas  frog,  it  is  unable  to  execute 
Fig.  fi>7— Thta  >■  •  PBpipdu^ion  of  >     guch  r«flei  actioDS  as  climbing 

phoUgnpfa  01  ■  lunitic  ■  brain  lent  .1.1.  ,  .  ,      . 

me  bf  Dr.  Fricke.  Ons  cerebni  ud      an  mchned  plane,  wtuch  it  can 

^.^S.™""^  h«m.ph™       ^^   q^jj^   ^^„    ^^^^   ^^^   ^^.j^   ^ 

uninjured. 

2.  Mvteviar  impremont. — Quite  aa  important  as  the  tactile 
sense  from  the  akin  is  the  muscular  sense,  the  sense  which 
enables  us  to  know  what  we  are  doing  with  our  muscles.  We 
have  hitherto  chiefly  spoken  of  the  muscular  nerves  as  being 
motor ;  they  also  contain  sensory  fibres ;  these  pasa  from  the 
muscles,  and  their  tendona  to  the  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal 
nerves,  and  the  impulses  ascend  the  sensory  tracts  through  cord 
and  brain  to  reach  the  cerebellum  and  the  Bolandic  area.  In 
some  cases  of  locomotor  ataxy  there  is  but  little  loss  of  tactile 
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sensibility,  and  the  condltioD  of  incoordination  is  then  chiefly 
due  to  the  loaa  of  the  muscular  sense. 

3,  Vimial  imprei$iont.—Th6  use  of  visual  impresuons  in  guid- 
ing the  nerrouB  centres  for  the  maintenance  of  equilibrium  is 
aeen  in  those  cases  of  locomotor  ataxy  where  there  is  lose  of 
equilibrium  when  the  patient  ctoaea  hie  eyes.  Destruction  of  the 
eyes  in  animals  often  causes  them  to  spin  round  and  lose  their 
Inlance.  The  giddiness  ezperienoed  by  many  people  on  looking 
at  moving  water,  or  after  the  onset  of  a^squint,  or  when  objects 
are  viewed   under  unusual  oir- 

cumstances,  as  in  the  ascent  of 
a  mountain  railway,  is  due  to 
the  same  thing.  The  importance 
of  keeping  one's  eyes  open  is 
brought  home  to  one  very 
forcibly  when  one  is  walking  in  a 
perilous  poHition,  as  along  the  edge 
of  a  precipice,  where  an  upset 
of  the  equilibrium  would  be  at- 
tended with  serious  consequences. 

4.  Labyrinthint  imprttiiotu. — 

These  are  the  most  important  fn^^(c^\ 
of  all  i  they  are  the  impressions  vS,*^'^/ 
that  reach  the  central  nervous 
system  from  that  part  of  the 
internal  ear  called  the  labyrinth. 
Here,  however,  we  must  pause 
to  consider  firet  some  anatomical 
facta  in  connection  with  the  semi- 
circular canals  that  make  up  the 
labyrinth.  Fig.  508  is  an  ex- 
ternal view  of  the  internal  ear  ; 
it  is  enclosed  within  the  petrous  mIozsIiIm,    '-J    isimnieriiig.) 

portion   of    the  temporal  bone ; 

and  consists  of  three  parts — the  vestibule  (i),  the  three  semi- 
circular canals  (3,  4,  5)  which  open  into  the  vestibule,  and  the 
tube,  coiled  like  a  snail's  shell,  called  the  cochlea  (6,  7,  8).  The 
cochlea  is  the  part  of  the  appHmtiis  which  is  concerned  in  the 
reception  of  auditory  impressions  ;  it  is  supplied  by  the  cochlear 
division  of  the  eighth  or  auditory  nerve.  The  remainder  of  tlie 
internal  ear  is  concerned  not  in  hearing,  but  in  the  reception  of 
the  impressions  we  are  now  studying.  Within  the  vestibule  are 
two  chambers  made  of  membrane,  called  the  utricle  and  the 
saccule  ;  these  communicate  with  one  another  and  with  the  canal 


npnasnicd  <ru  pnuind  br  anpa- 
iKUBg  piKenml  tbs  IiicMtT  nManoe 
of  the  petmu  bout  hom  tli«  dcow 
nO.  vUeh  Immtdjatdraiiclae  Hi* 
labTTlDUi.    I,  the  VMtibulc-,  >,t(a- 

cuu]^  4,horliODwar«xtEnu]ciuiili 
J,  poirtaliir  Fuul ;  *,  unpollie  (if  lb* 
■eEdldrculMr  mulfi ;  6.  orflt  turn  of 

g,  fsmlra  TDtDiidA.  Thfl  mullflr 
Sgun  in  outline  below  abon  tlw 
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of  the  cochlea.  Within  each  bony  Bemicircitlar  canal  ie  a  mem- 
branous semicircular  canal  of  similar  shape.  &ich  caiml  is  filled 
with  a  watery  fluid  called  mdolymph,  and  depurated  from  the 


bony  canal  \>y  another  fluid  called  perilymph.  Each  canal  has  a 
swelling  atone  end  called  the  ftmpulla.  The  membranous  canals 
open  into  the  utricle  ;  the  horitontal  canal  by  each  of  iM  ends  ; 


Fig.  i'a.-SfctioD  Ihrongfa  the  mil  oF  (ha  unpullk  of  ■  umji-inniiu'  cmiwl,  pbuIdr 
Uirough  the  rriHta  w»iuCi«.    I,  epithelium  ;   t,  tuaica  pimiria  :  3.  flhroua  layer  of 

pioJMl.    ;Afler  SdiUer.) 

the  tuprrior  and  posUrior  vertical  canals  by  three  openings,  these 
two  canals  being  connected  at  their  non-ampullary  ends. 

Fig.  509  shows  in  transverse  section    the  way  in  which    the 
membranous  is  contained  within  the  bony  canal  ;  the  uembranous 
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oaiial  consists  of  three  layers,  the  outer  of  which  is  fibrous  and 
contiimOHB  witli  the  periosteum  that  lines  the  bony  canal  ;  then 
comes  the  tuniai  j/rofrriu,,  composed  of  liomogeneoiis  material,  and 
thrown  into  papillse  except  just  where  the  attachment  of  the 
membranous  to  the  bony  canal  is  closest ;  snd  the  innermost 
layer  is  u  somewhat  flattened  epithelium. 

At  the  ampulla  there  is  a  different  appearance  ;    the  tunica 
propria  is  raised  into  a  hillock    called  the  cri»ta  aeovMiea  (see 
tig-  51°)  '  ^^^  c^"**  °^  ^^^  epithelium  Iwcome  columnar  in  shape, 
and  to  some  of  them  fibres  of  the  auditory  nerve  pass,  arborising 
round   them  ;    these   cells    are 
provided  with  stiff  hairs,  which 
project  into  what  is  called  the 
cupula,  a  mass  of    mucus<like 
material  containing  otoliths  or 
crystals  of  calcium  carbonate. 
Between  the  hair-cells  are  fibre- 
cells  which  act  as  supports  (fig. 
511).    When  the  endolymph  in 
the   interior    of    the    canals   is 
thrown  into  vibration,  the  hairs 
of  the  hair-cells  are  affected,  and 
a  nervous   impulse    is    set    up 

in  the  contiguous  nerve-fibres,      A  B 

which  carry  it  to   the   centra]  ^ 

nervous  system.  Ffg, ,„.-.  h.i«>di;  j.h^i^.ihow- 

The  walls  of  the  saccule  and  ,__.^-t_,_ ,.__,.__  ._.  .1.  t , 

utricle  are  similar  in  composi- 


tion, and   each    has   a   similar 


hillock,    called    a    mamla,     '-  --^-^ '.>-.. — 


the  hair-cells  on  which   nerve-  (AftOTRetnns. 

fibres  are  distributed. 

The  macula  of  the  utricle  and  the  oristK  of  the  superior  and 
horizontal  canals  are  supplied  by  the  vestibular  division  of  the 
eighth  or  auditory  nerve.  The  macula  of  the  saccule  and  the 
crista  of  the  posterior  canal  arc  supplied  by  a  branch  of  the 
cochlear  division  of  the  same  nerve  (see  p.  719)- 

When  these  canals  are  diseased  in  man,  as  in  Meniere's  disease, 
there  are  disturbances  of  e<^uilibriiim  :  a  feeling  of  giddiness,  which 
may  lead  to  the  patient's  fnlling  down,  is  associated  with  nausea 
and  vomiting.  In  animals  similar  resulta  are  produced  byinjuty, 
and  the  subject  has  been  chiefly  worked  out  on  birds  by  Flourens, 
where  the  canals  are  large  and  readily  exposed,  and  more  recently 
in  fishes,  by  Lee. 
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Thus  if  the  horizontal  cana)  is  diTided  in  a  pigeon,  the  head  is 
thrown  into  a  series  of  oscillations  in  a  horizontal  plane,  which 
are  increased  by  section  of  the  corresponding  canal  of  the  opposite 
side.  After  section  of  the  vertical  canals,  the  forced  movements 
are  in  a  vertical  plane,  and  the  animal  tends  to  turn  someraaultA. 

"  When  the  whole  of  the  canals  are  destroyed  on  both  sides 
tbe  disturbances  of  equilibrium  are  of  the  most  pronounced 
character.  Goltz  describes  a  pigeon  so  treated  which  always 
kept  its  head  with  the  occiput  touching  the  breast,  the  vertex 
directed  downwards,  with  the  right  eye  looking  to  the  left  and 
the  left  looking  to  the  right,  the  head  being  incessantly  swung 
in  a  pendulum-like  manner.  Cyon  says  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
give  an  idea  of  the  perpetual  movements  to  which  the  animal  is 
subject.     It  can  neither  stand,  nor  lie  still,  nor  fly,  nor  maintain 


licifcnluT  nuula,  to  ihmr  thidr  positioni  in  Uin«  plun  it  riclil 
It  will  b«  aeai  Uukt  ttas  two  hoiunnUl  aniJ*  (HJ  lia  in Iha 
the  mperior  wticaJ  of  one  aide  {S}  lla  id  a  pUne  panUtl  (o 


any  fixed  attitude.  It  executes  violent  Bomer8ault«,  now  forwards, 
now  backwards,  rolls  round  and  round,  or  springs  in  the  air  and 
falls  back  to  recommence  anew.  It  is  necessary  to  envelope  the 
animals  in  some  soft  covering  to  prevent  them  dashing  themselves 
to  pieces  by  the  violence  of  their  movemente,  and  even  then  not 
always  with  success.  The  extreme  agitation  is  manifest  only 
during  the  first  few  days  following  the  operation,  and  the  animal 
may  then  be  set  tree  without  danger ;  but  it  is  still  unable  to 
stand  or  walk,  and  tumultuous  movements  come  on  from  the 
slightest  disturbance.  But  after  the  lapse  of  a  fortnight  it  is 
able  to  maintain  ite  upright  position  with  some  support.  At  this 
stage  it  resembles  an  animal  painfully  learning  to  stand  and  walk. 
In  this  it  relies  mainly  on  it«  vision,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to 
cover  the  eyes  with  a  hood  to  dispel  all  the  fruits  of  this  new 
education,  and  cause  the  reappearance  of  all  the  motor  disorders.' 
(Ferrier.) 
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It  is  these  canals  which  enable  all  of  us  to  know  in  which 
direction  we  are  being  moved,  even  though  our  eyes  are  bandaged, 
and  the  feet  are  not  allowed  to  touch  the  ground.  On  being 
whirled  round,  such  a  person  knows  in  which  direction  he  is 
being  moved,  and  when  the  whirling  stops  he  seems,  especially  if 
he  opens  his  eyes,  to  be  whirling  in  the  opposite  direction,  owing 
to  the  rebound  of  the  fluid  in  the  canals.  The  forced  movements 
just  described  in  animals  are  due  either  to  the  absence  of  the 
normal  sensations  from  the  canals,  or  to  delusive  sensations 
arising  from  their  irritation,  and  the  animal  makes  efforts  to 
correct  the  movement  which  it  imagines  it  is  being  subjected  to. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  canals  of  each  side  are  in  three 
planes  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  and  we  learn  the  movements 
of  our  body  with  regard  to  the  three  dimensions  of  space  by 
means  of  impressions  from  the  ampullary  endings  of  the  auditory 
nerve  ;  these  impressions  are  set  up  by  the  varying  pressure  of 
the  endolymph  in  the  ampullee. 

Thus  a  sudden  turning  of  the  head  from  right  to  left  will  cause 
movement  of  the  endolymph  towards,  and  therefore  increased 
pressure  on,  the  ampullary  nerve-endings  of  the  right  horizontal 
canal,  and  diminished  pressure  on  the  corresponding  nerve-endings 
of  the  left  side. 

"  One  canal  can  be  affected  bv,  and  transmit  the  sensation  of 
rotation  about  one  axis  in  one  direction  only ;  and  for  cotnplete 
perception  of  rotation  in  any  direction  about  any  axis,  six  canals 
are  required  in  three  pairs,  each  pair  being  in  the  same  or  parallel 
planes,  and  their  ampulla)  turned  opposite  ways.  Each  pair 
would  thus  be  sensitive  to  any  rotation  about  a  line  at  right 
angles  to  its  plane  or  planes,  the  one  canal  being  influenced  by 
rotation  in  one  direction,  the  other  by  rotation  in  the  opposite 
direction."     (Crum-Brown.) 

The  two  horizontal  canals  are  in  the  same  plane ;  the  posterioi 
vertical  of  one  side  is  in  a  plane  parallel  to  that  of  the  superior 
vertical  of  the  other  side  (see  fig.  512). 

These  four  sets  of  impressions  (tactile,  muscular,  visual,  and 
labyrinthine)  reach  the  cerebellum  by  its  peduncles ;  from  the 
eyes  through  the  superior  peduncle,  from  the  semicircular  canals 
through  the  middle  and  inferior  peduncles,  and  from  the  body 
generally  through  the  restiform  body  or  inferior  peduncle.  Section 
and  stimulation  of  the  peduncles  cause  in  co-ordination,  chiefly 
evidenced  by  rotatory  and  circus  movements  similar  to  those  that 
occur  when  the  nerve-endings  in  the  semicircular  canals  are 
destroyed  or  stimulated.  Stimulation  of  the  cerebellum  itself 
— and  this  has  been   done   through   the  skull  in  man — causes 

K.P.  Y  Y 
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giddiness,  and  consequent  muscular  efforts  to  correct  it.  The 
results  of  stimulation,  indeed,  are  precisely  analogous  to  those  of 
extirpation,  only  in  the  reverse  direction. 


CHAPTER  L. 

SENSATION. 

Before  passing  to  the  study  of  the  various  special  senses, 
there  are  a  number  of  general  considerations  in  connection  with 
the  subject  of  sensation  that  demand  our  attention. 

The  psychologist  divides  the  mental  phenomena,  which  the 
physiologist  localises  in  the  brain,  into  three  main  categories  : — 

1.  Intellectval :  perceiving,  remembering,  reasoning,  (Sec. 

2.  EmotioncU  :  joy,  love,  hate,  anger,  t&c. 

3.  Volitumal :  purposing,  deliberating,  doing. 

These  are  all  closely  connected  together,  and  are  all  present  in 
each  healthy  brain ;  but  according  as  one  or  other  may  predomi- 
nate, we  speak  of  intellectual,  emotional,  or  strong-willed  indi- 
viduals. The  connection  is  especially  close  between  intellect  and 
will,  which  represent  as  it  were  the  two  sides  of  what  we  may 
call  a  conscious  reflex  action ;  the  intellect  gives  the  reason  or 
stimulus  for  the  exercise  of  the  volitional  power.  The  emotions 
are  more  complex,  and  we  shall  not  discuss  them ;  they  are 
elaborate  mental  processes,  in  which  sensations  predominate. 

The  intellectual  faculties  are  derived  from  the  senses;  sensa- 
tions fonfi  the  materials  for  intellect ;  in  other  words,  we  know 
and  learn  from  what  we  see,  feel,  hear,  taste,  and  smell.  People 
bom  blind  or  deaf  thus  labour  under  the  great  disadvantage  of 
having  one  or  the  other  channel  of  knowledge  closed ;  they  can, 
however,  make  up  for  this  in  some  measure  by  an  education,  and 
consequent  increased  sensibility  of  the  channels  that  remain  open. 

The  simplest  mental  operation  is  a  sensation — that  is,  the 
conscious  reception  on  the  mind  of  an  impression  from  the  external 
world.     For  this  the  following  things  are  necessary  : — 

1.  A  stimulus. 

2.  A  nerve-ending  to  receive  it. 

3.  A  path  to  the  brain. 

4.  A  part  of  the  brain  to  receive  the  impulse. 

The  brain  refers  the  sensation  to  the  nerve-ending  which 
received  the  stimulus ;  thus  pain  in  the  finger  is  referred  to  the 
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finger,  the  sight  of  an  object  to  the  eyes,  &c  If  the  ulnar  nerve 
is  stimulated  by  a  knock  on  the  elbow,  the  sensation  is  referred 
to  the  fingers  where  the  nerve  is  distributed ;  if  the  stump  of  a 
recently  amputated  leg  be  stimulated,  the  brain  not  having  got 
used  to  the  new  condition  of  things,  refers  the  sensation  to  the 
toes,  which  still  seem  to  be  present. 

Perception  is  a  more  complicated  mental  process  ;  it  consists 
in  the  grouping  of  sensations,  and  the  imagining  of  the  object 
from  which  they  arise,  and  which  is  called  the  percept.  The 
smell,  the  taste,  the  colour,  d^c,  of  an  orange  are  all  sensations ; 
the  grouping  of  these  together  constitutes  the  perception  of  an 
orange.  £ach  mental  process  leaves  an  impress  on  the  mind ; 
these  impressions  build  up  memory,  or  repre$eniattve  tmagincUicm  ; 
this  may  be  reproductive,  as  in  recalling  a  friend's  face;  or 
constructive,  as  in  picturing  the  face  of  an  historical  person. 

During  the  whole  operation,  moreover,  there  must  be  attention ; 
it  is  quite  possible,  for  instance,  in  a  dreamy  person,  that  he  may 
look  at  a  thing  without  seeing  it,  or  be  present  at  a  lecture 
without  hearing  it. 

The  more  complex  intellectual  operations  consist  in  the  forma- 
tion of  C(mcept9y  and  reasoning  the  grouping  and  discrimination  of 
conceptions.  Just  as  perception  is  built  up  of  sensations,  so 
oonoeptioxi  is  built  up  of  perceptions.  Thus  the  orange  of  our 
previous  example  is  learnt  to  be  one  of  similar  substances  called 
fruits;  fruits  to  be  products  of  the  vegetable,  as  distinguished 
from  the  animal  world,  and  so  on. 

This  is  seen  in  the  education  of  a  child ;  at  first  scattered 
sensations  only  are  perceived,  and  education  consists  in  learning 
what  these  sensations  correspond  to  in  the  external  world,  and 
how  they  may  be  classified.  The  other  mental  faculties  are  in 
the  sapae  way  built  of  simpler  material ;  the  volitional  operations 
are  at  first  simple  responses  to  external  conditions ;  later  on  they 
become  more  complex  and  representative,  culminating  in  speech, 
the  most  complicated  movement  of  all.  The  emotions,  too,  are 
at  first  simple,  and  merely  exaggerated  sensations  ;  the  higher 
ones  are  complex  and  representative. 

The  nerve-endings  that  receive  the  impression  from  the  external 
world  are  of  various  kinds.  They  may  be  simply  ramifying  and 
interlacing  plexuses  of  nerve-fibrils,  as  in  the  cornea,  parts  of 
the  skin,  and  in  the  interior  of  the  body ;  this  kind  of  nerve- 
ending  is  chiefly  associated  with  general  sensibility,  that  vague 
kind  of  sensation  which  cannot  be  put  under  any  of  the  special 
headings — taste,  sight,  hearing,  touch,  and  smell.  The  nerve- 
endings  of  the  nerves  of  special  sense  are  usually  end-organs  of  a 
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specialised  kind.  The  most  frequent  kind  of  sensory  end-organ  is 
made  of  what  is  called  nerve-epitkdivm  ;  certain  epithelial  cells  of 
the  surface  of  the  body  become  peculiarly  modified,  and  grouped 
in  special  ways  to  receive  the  impressions  from  the  outer  world  ; 
these  send  an  impulse  into  the  arborisations  at  the  termination  of 
the  axis-cylinders  of  the  nerves  which  envelop  the  cells.  One 
of  these  varieties  of  nerve>epithelium  we  have  already  made  the 
acquaintance  of,  in  the  hair-cells  of  the  semicircular  canals ;  we 
shall  find  other  kinds  in  the  hair-cells  of  the  cochlea,  in  the  rods 
and  cones  of  the  retina,  &c. 

Pain  is  due  to  an  excessive  stimulation  of  the  other  sensory 
nerves,  but  there  is  some  evidence  that  it  may  be  a  distinct  sen- 
sation. Thus  in  some  cases  of  diseases  of  sensory  channels,  tactile 
sensation  may  be  intact,  but  sensitiveness  to  pain  absent,  and 
vice  versd  ;  see  also  p.  658. 

The  other  essential  anatomical  necessities  for  a  sensation,  the 
chaimels  to  the  brain  with  their  numerous  cell-stations  on  the 
road,  and  the  parts  of  the  brain  to  which  these  tracts  pass,  we 
have  already  dwelt  upon.  Some  of  these  points  we  shall,  how- 
ever, be  obliged  to  return  to,  especially  in  connection  w^ith  vision. 
But  here  it  is  sufficient  to  insist  on  the  necessity  of  the  presence 
not  only  of  the  end-organ,  but  also  of  the  nervous  tracts  and 
centres.  Blindness,  for  instance,  may  not  only  be  due  to  disease 
of  the  eye,  but  also  to  disease  of  the  optic  nerve,  or  of  the  parts 
of  the  brain  to  which  the  optic  nerve  passes. 

A  small  stimulus,  or  a  small  increase  or  decrease  in  a  big 
stimulus,  will  have  no  effect ;  a  light  touch,  a  feeble  light,  a 
gentle  sound,  may  be  so  slight  as  to  produce  no  effect  on  the 
brain.  The  smallest  stimulus  that  produces  an  eflfect  is  called 
the  lower  limit  of  excitation  or  the  liminal  (from  limefif  a 
threshold)  intensity  of  the  sensation.  The  height  of  sensibility  or 
mcupimum  of  excitation  is  a  stimulus,  so  strong  that  the  brain 
is  incapable  of  recognising  any  increase  in  it;  a  bright  light, 
for  instance,  may  be  so  intense  that  any  increase  in  its  brightness 
is  not  perceptible.  Between  these  two  extremes  we  have  what 
is  called  the  range  of  sensibility.  Most  of  our  ordinary  sensations 
fall  somewhere  about  the  middle  of  the  range,  and  Weber^s  or 
Fechner^s  law  is  a  law  that  regulates  the  proportion  between  the 
stimulus  and  the  sensation,  and  which  is  operative  for  this  region 
of  the  range  of  sensibility.  In  general  terms  it  may  be  stated 
that  sensations  increase  as  the  logarithm  of  the  stimuli ;  or,  in 
order  that  the  intensity  of  a  sensation  may  increase  in  arith- 
metical progression,  the  stimulus  must  increase  in  a  geometrical 
progression. 
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A  definite  example  will  help  us  to  understand  these  mathe- 
matical terms  a  little  better.  We  will  select  our  example  from 
the  sense  of  vision,  because  the  intensity  of  the  cause  of  visual 
sensations,  light,  is  easily  measurable.  Suppose  a  room  lighted 
by  100  caudles,  aud  one  candle  more  is  brotight  in,  the  increase 
of  light  produced  by  the  extra  candle  is  quite  perceptible  to  the 
eye ;  or  if  a  candle  were  removed,  the  decrease  in  light  would  be 
perfectly  appreciable.  Next  siipposo  the  room  lighted  by  1,000 
candles,  and  one  extra  was  brought  in,  no  difference  would  be 
seen  in  the  amount  of  illumination ;  in  order  to  notice  increase  or 
decrease  in  the  light  it  would  be  necessary^  to  bring  in  ten  extra 
candles,  or  take  away  ten  of  the  candles,  as  the  case  might  be. 
In  each  case  an  increment  or  decrease  of  one-hnndrcdth  of  the 
original  light  is  necessary  to  cause  a  corresponding  increase  or 
diminution  in  the  sensation. 

This  is  after  all  a  perfectly  familiar  fact ;  a  farthing  rushlight 
will  increase  the  illumination  in  a  dimly-lighted  cellar,  but  it 
makes  no  apparent  difference  in  the  bright  sunshine. 

The  magnitude  of  the  fraction  representing  the  increment  of 
stimulus  necessary  to  produce  an  increase  of  sensation  determines 
what  is  called  the  discrimtnative  sensibility.  This  fraction  differs 
eoiisiderably  for  different  sense-organs ;  thus  : — 

For  light  it  is  y^xf- 

For  sound  it  is  \, 

For  weight  it  is  yy. 

For  temperature  it  is  -J^. 

For  tactile  pressure  \  to  J-  in  different  parts  of  the  body. 

Another  general  consideration  in  connection  with  sensation  is 
that  the  sensation  lasts  longer  than  the  stimuhis ;  a  familiar 
instance  of  this  is  the  sting  after  a  blow.  The  after-sensatuyiis^  as 
they  are  called,  have  been  specially  studied  in  connection  with  the 
eye  (see  After-images). 

Subjective  sensations  are  those  which  are  not  produced  by 
stimuli  in  the  external  world,  but  arise  in  one's  own  inner  con- 
sciousness ;  they  are  illustrated  by  the  sensations  experienced 
during  sleep  (dreams),  and  in  the  illusions  to  which  mad  and 
delirious  people  are  subject. 

Homologous  stimuli. — Each  kind  of  peripheral  end-organ  is 
specially  suited  to  respond  to  a  certain  kind  of  stimulus.  The 
homologous  stimuli  of  the  organs  of  special  sense  may  be  divided 
into: — 

1.  Vibrations  set  up  at  a  distance  without  actual  contact  with 
the  object ;  for  instance,  light  and  radiant  heat. 

2.  Changes  produced  by  actual  contact  with  the  object ;  for 
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instance,  in  the  production  of  sensations  of  taste,  touch,  weight, 
and  alteration  of  temperature  by  conduction  ;  in  the  case  of  the 
olfactory  end-organs,  the  sensation  is  also  excited  by  material 
particles  given  off  by  the  odoriferous  body,  and  borne  by  the  air 
to  the  nostrils.  In  sound  also,  though  there  is  no  actual  contact 
of  the  ear  with  the  yibrating  body  which  emits  the  sound,  the 
organ  of  hearing  is  excited  by  waves  of  material  substance,  first 
of  air,  then  of  bones,  then  of  endolymph,  and  these  excite  the 
nerve-endings  of  the  internal  ear. 

When  the  eye  is  excited  by  any  other  kind  of  stimulus  than  by 
light,  which  is  its  adequate  or  homologous  stimulus,  the  sensation 
experienced  is  light  all  the  same ;  for  instance,  one  sees  sparks  when 
the  eyeball  is  struck ;  singing  in  the  ears,  the  result  of  an  accumula- 
tion of  wax  against  the  membrana  tympani,  is  a  similar  example. 

This  brings  us  to  the  conclusion  of  this  chapter  by  leading  to 
the  question.  Is  there  such  a  thing  as  specific  nerve-energy  t  It  is 
an  old  question,  but  the  answer  has  still  to  be  found.  Sight  is  a 
different  thing  from  hearing,  and  both  are  different  from  taste 
and  smell.  What  is  the  difference  really  due  to?  Can  it  be 
explained  by  supposing  that  the  nervous  impulse  along  the  optic 
nerve  is  a  different  kind  of  molecular  change  from  that  which 
accompanies  gustatory  or  auditory  impulses?  Or  can  it  be 
explained  by  supposing  that  the  main  difference  is  in  the  end- 
organ,  or  in  the  psychical  process  which  interprets  the  impulse 
from  the  end-organ  1  Until  we  know  more  about  the  nature  of 
the  molecular  change  which  constitutes  a  nervous  impulse,  it  is 
merely  a  matter  of  speculation  whether  specific  nerve-energy  exists. 
(See  Laugley's  experiments,  p.  303.) 


CHAPTER  LI. 

TOUCH. 

Under  the  general  heading  Touch  we  shall  include  the  various 
kinds  of  sensory  impressions  that  start  from  the  skin  and  muscles. 

Tactile  End-organs. 

First,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  study  the  varieties  of  end- 
organs  concerned  in  the  reception  of  the  impressions.  They  are 
of  n\iraerous  kinds,  but  the  following  are  the  principal  ones : — 

Pacinian  Corpuscles. — These  are  named  after  their  discoverer, 
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Pacini.  They  are  little  oyal  bodies,  situated  on  some  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal and  sympathetic  nerves,  especially  the  cutaneous  nerves 
of  the  hands  and  feet,  -where  they  lie  deeply  placed  in  the  true 
skin.  They  also  occur  on  the  nerves 
of  the  mesentery  of  some  animals  like 
the  cat.  They  have  been  observed 
also  in  the  pancreas,  lymphatic  glands 
and  thyroid  glands,  as  well  as  in  the 
penis.  They  are  about  yt  i^^ch  long. 
Each  corpuscle  is  attached  by  a  narrow 
pedicle  to  the  nerve  on  which  it  is 
situated,  and  is  formed  of  several 
concentric  layers  of  membrane,  con- 
sisting of  a  hyaline  ground-membrane 
with  connective-tissue  fibres,  each  layer 
being  lined  by  endothelium  (figs.  514, 
515);  through  its  pedicle  passes  a  single 
nerve-fibre,  which,  after  traversing  the 
several  concentric  layers  and  their  in- 
termediate spaces,  loses  its  medullary 
sheath  and  enters  a  central  core,  at  or 
near  the  distal  end  of  which  it  termi- 
nates in  an  arborisation.  Some  of  these 
layers  are  continuous  with  those  of 
the  perineurium,  but  some  are  super- 
added. In  some  cases  two  nerve-fibres 
have  been  seen  entering  one  Pacinian 
body,  and  in  others  a  nerve-fibre  after  passing  unaltered  through 
one  has  been  observed  to  terminate  in  a  second  Pacinian  corpuscle. 
The  corpuscles  of  Herbst  (fig.  516)  are  closely  allied  to 
Pacinian  corpuscles,  except  that  they  are  smaller  and  longer  with 
a  row  of  nuclei  around  the  central  termination  of  the  nerve  in  the 
They  have  been  found  chiefly  in  the  tongues  and  bills  of 


^*  5x3.— Extremities  of  a  nerve 
of  the  finger  with  Pacinian 
oorpoBcles  attached,  about 
the  natural  sue.  (Adapted 
from  Henle  and  Eolliker.) 


core. 


ducks.     The  capsules  are  nearer  together,  and  towards  the  centre 
the  endothelial  sheath  appears  to  be  absent. 

End-bulbs  are  found  in  the  conjunctiva  (where  in  man  they 
are  spheroidal,  but  in  most  animals  oblong),  in  the  glans  penis 
and  clitoris,  in  the  skin,  in  the  lips,  in  the  epineurimn  of  nerve- 
trunks,  and  in.  tendon  ;  each  is  about  ^^^  inch  in  diameter,  oval 
or  spheroidal,  and  is  composed  of  a  medullated  nerve-fibre,  which 
terminates  among  cells  of  various  shapes.  Its  capsule  contains 
a  ti*ansparent  or  striated  core,  in  the  centre  of  which  terminates 
the  axis-cylinder  of  the  nerve-fibre,  the  ending  of  which  is 
somewhat  clubbed  (fig.  517). 
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Touob-ooipuBOles  (figs.  518,  520)  are  found  in  the  papilln 
of  the  skin  of  the  fingers  and  toes.  They  are  small  oblong 
maases,  about  ^is  itioh  long,  and  ^-^  inch  broad,  composed  of 
connective- tissue,  Burrouuded  by  elastic  fibres  and  a  capsule  of 
8  nucleated  cells,     Thev  do  not  occur  in  all 


ID  oorpOHle  of  th«  oat's  m^antny.    The  Ktalk  n 


rshestt.    The  periphe 


itklk.    Thij  intennpdiuy  part  b) 
^jlioder  into  the  cl««r  r     '    ' 


hook-ahsped  lenniniition  IT)  is  ween  ia  the  upper  part.  A  blood-veiMl  IV)  entm% 
tbersriuisD  ourpuKle,  uid  apptiiiicha  the  aid:  itpmeasea  ■  iheath  vludi  ii  the 
rantinuatioc  of  the  pEiipheraf  capsules  of  the  PucinUn  Qotpuede.  X  loo.  (Eleiii 
and  Nablv  Smith.) 

the  papillffi  of  the  parte  where  they  are  fomid,  and,  as  a  nile,  in 
the  papiUes  in  which  they  are  present  there  are  no  blood-vessels. 

The  peculiar  way  in  which  the  meduUated  nerve  winds  round 
and  round  the  corpuscle  before  it  enters  it  is  shown  in  fig.  520. 
It  loses  its  sheati)  before  it  enters  into  the  interior,  and  then 
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iU  axis  cylinder  brunclios,  and  tlie  branches  after  either  a  BtraighL 
or  convoluted  course  terminate  within  the  corpuscle. 


^'  JiJ.— 3naunlt  at  ■  Pnduli 


The  oorpiuoles  of  Qrandry  {fig.   5  1 9)  form  another  variety, 
and  have  been  noticed  in  the  beaks  and  tongues  of  birds.      They 


FIf.  S16'— A  ooniuvlc  of  Hcrtirt.  fnan       Pig.  ;ii.— Oid-bulb  of  KmuM.    ■,  m*- 

tbetoDgtu  ofiduck.    a,  meduUktod  duUnieil  twrTV-Obre;    i,  Dapsnle  of 

■HiTecBCamT.    (Klein.)  Mrpuclc. 

consist  of  oval  or  spherical  cells,  two  or  more  of  which  compressed 
vertically  are  contained  within  a  delicate  nucleated  sheath.      The 
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cells  are  graDular  and  tmnepareut,  with  a  Ducleua.  The  nerve 
euters  ou  one  aide  and,  laying  aside  ite  medullary  sheath,  terminates 
between  the  cells  in  flattened  expansions. 


tg.  5iS.~ftptllK  fnim  the  Bk<n  o(  the  hud,  fresd  from  the  cuticle  mi  lahibiUnc  tactile 
DOfpoKlsar  A-  6kmp1«  pApilln  with  four  iwrf  e-flbn* ;  a,  tactile  onpuKle  1  b,  bavea 
vitli  •rindinK  Bbm  c  and  ■.  1.  Fapffla  tnUed  with  antic  acid ;  a.  ooitkal  larei 
with  cella  and  fine  elutic  Olamenti j  b,  tactile  ooipiiKle  with  traurcne  nndsl : 
e,  eateriJiK  uerTe ;    d  and  a,  nanv-fllmt  wlndiof   round  the  corpuAla.      x    Ijo, 


SeiiBory  nerre-endlngs  in  musole. — Nerve  terminations, 
sensory  in  function,  are  found  in  tendon.  These  appear  very 
much  like  end-plates,  and  are  represented  in  flgs.  511  and  532. 


Fig.  5J9. — A  corpiucle  of 
Urandjy,  from  the 
IDDgue  uf  a  dock. 

The  neuro-tmiteular  spindU*,  which  are  described  on  p.  93,  and 
which  are  principally  found  in  muscles  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  tendons  and  aponeuroses,  are  believed  by  the  majority  of 
observers  to  be  sensory  end-ot^ns.  One  of  these  spindles  is 
shown  in  the  accompanying  drawing  (fig.  523). 


•lO 
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The  prtDcipal  grouDds  for  believing  the  neuro-miwcuUr  spindles 
to  be  sensory,  are  first,  that  the  norve-fibres  that  supply  them  do 
not  degenerate  when  the  anterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  are 
out,  and  secondly,  that  they  do  degenerate  when  the  posterior 


t    DiBdullBted  of  Be.  511.  [Don  blghlr  nuKulflcd,    «. 

.„.c-„..c.»=-.^.,«rthemiu.  medullmlDd   nerr^Hbre;    b,    nticulkted 

cnlu  iustion,    (Oolgl.)  «Dd'p1kto.    (Oolgi.) 

roots  are  divided  (Sherrington).  They  also  undergo  degenerative 
changes  in  locomotor  ataiy,  which  is  a  disease  of  the  sensory 
nerve-unita,  and  remain  healthy  in  infantile  paralysis,  which  is  a 


•BCDDduy  toding. 


disease  of  the  motor  cells  of  the  anterior  hora  of  the  cord 
(Batten). 

In  addition  to  the  special  end-organs,  sensory  fibres  may  ter- 
minate ill  plexuses,  as  in  the  sub- epithelial  and  the  intra-epithelial 
plexus  of  the  cornea  (fig.  524)- 

We  may  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  sense  of  touch 
itself ;  it  may  be  taken  under  three  heads  : — 

I.    Localisation  of  seiiBatioos. 
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3.  The  setue  of  pressure. 
3.  The  sense  of  t«mpemture. 

Wheu    any    object    rests    oq    the 

skin,  it    is    possible    by    tactile    sense 

t  to  ascertain  its    shape   and    the  part 

of  the  skin  which  it  touches  (locnUsa- 

tiou);  to  estimate  its  weight  ctcu  if 

it  is  not  lifted    (seusc   of    pressure) ; 

if  it  is  lifted    the   muscular  sense   is 

-^rSIirf^J^  ^iir  called    into    play ;    and,    thirdly,    by 

'~-^~"-  frj^t^f^  the  temperature    sense  we  determine 

-^^t^^^^^  whether  it  is  hot  or  cold.     The  end- 

— ^^^^^r;^^^  organs  iu  the  skin  are  numeniiis,  and 

^z^'"  jiE  z'"^  it  is  quite  possible  that  these  sensations 

—  - "-"-'^      ,       are  received  by  different  kinds  of  end- 

— — ^    -  -r^  oi^ns,  though  we  are  not  acquainted 

.^—^■.-''^^^ —  with  which  corresponds  to  which.      It 

-•'~  ■-—  it:^  is  also  not  possible  to  draw  a  hard- 

— Zy-~^ — •^^-  and-fast  line  between  touch  proper  on 

-^^gr-r.jriL'^^j^  the  one  hand  and  general  sensibility 

and  pain  on  the  other.  The  facta 
of  disease,  especially  in  that  disease 
of  the  sensory  tracts  called  loco- 
motor ataxy,  point  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  these  varieties  of  sensation 
are  transmitted  to  the  central  nervous 
system  by  different  tracts  {see  p.  658), 
'MarU«!''vu'mn9it,^-  and  it  may  be  that  they  are  received 
!?S!ta  uSe'p^iSXi'uT^?,'"*'      »"<i  interpreted  there  by  different  areas. 


Localisation  of  Tactile  SenBatiooa. 

The  ability  to  localise  tactile  sensations  on  different  part«  of  the 
surface  is  projKtrtioncd  to  the  power  whicli  such  parts  possess 
of  distinguishing  aud  isolating  the  sensations  produced  by  two 
pointa  placed  close  together.  This  power  depends  in  part  on  the 
number  of  nerve-fibres  distributed  to  the  part ;  for  the  fewer  the 
fibres  which  any  part  receives,  the  more  likely  is  it  that  several 
impressions  on  different  contiguous  points  will  act  on  only  one 
nerve-fibre,  and  hence  produce  but  one  sensation.  Experiments 
have  been  made  to  determine  the  tactile  properties  of  different 
parts  of  the  skin,  as  measured  by  this  power  of  distinguishing 
distances.     These  consist  in  touclnng  the  skin,  while  the  eyes  are 
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closed,  with  the  points  of  a  pair  of  compasses,  and  in  ascertaining 
how  close  the  points  of  the  compasses  may  be  brought  to  each 
other,  and  still  be  felt  as  two  points. 

Table  of  ▼ariations  in  the  tactile  senelbility  of  different  parte. — 

Tfte  mtasnmnrnt  indicates  the  lra*t  distance  at  which  the  two 
point*  of  a  pair  of  compares  could  be  separately  distinguished » 
(E.  H.  Weber.) 

Tip  of  tongae ^  inch  i  mm. 

Palmar  surface  of  third  phalanx  of  forefinger       •    •  ^  n  2  ,, 

Palmar  surface  of  second  phalanges  of  fingers  •        .  i  tt  4  m 

Bed  surface  of  under-lip \  v  4  r 

Tip  of  the  nose i  i*  ^  n 

Middle  of  dorsum  of  tongae in  ^  »* 

Palm  of  hand i^  n  lo  ,, 

Centre  of  bard  palate ^  ??  12  ,. 

Dorsal  surface  of  first  phalanges  of  fingers         .        •  j^  n  '4  m 

Back  of  hand 'i  «>  ^5  f* 

Dorsum  of  foot  near  toes             i  ^  m  37  m 

Gluteal  region ij  »»  37  » 

Sacral  region li  m  37  » 

Upper  and  lower  parts  of  forearm i^  m  37  *> 

Back  of  neck  near  occiput 2  „  50  „ 

Upper  dorsal  and  mid-lumbar  regions                     .    .  2  „  50  ., 

Middle  part  of  forearm 2^  „  62  „ 

Middle  of  thigh 2^  ,,  62  ,. 

Mid-cervical  region 2j  „  62  „ 

Mfd-dorsal  region 2^  „  62  „ 

Moreover,  in  the  case  of-  the  limbs,  it  was  found  that  before 
they  were  recognised  as  two,  the  points  of  the  compasses  had  to 
he  further  separated  when  the  line  joining  them  was  in  the  long 
axis  of  the  limb,  than  when  in  the  transverse  direction. 

According  to  Weber  the  mind  estimates  the  distance  between 
two  points  by  the  number  of  unexcited  nerve-endings  which  inter- 
vene between  the  two  points  touched.  It  would  appear  that 
a  certain  number  of  intervening  unexcited  nerve-endings  are 
necessary  before  the  points  touched  can  be  recognised  as  separate, 
and  the  greater  this  number  the  more  clearly  are  the  points  of 
contact  distinguished  as  separate.  But  the  number  of  nerve- 
endings  is  not  the  only  factor  in  the  case,  for  by  practice  the* 
delicacy  of  a  sense  of  touch  may  be  veiy  much  increased.  A 
familiar  illustration  occurs  in  the  case  of  the  blind,  who,  by  con- 
stant practice,  can  acquire  the  power  of  reading  raised  letters  the 
forms  of  which  are  almost  if  not  quite  undistinguishable  by  the 
sense  of  touch  to  an  ordinary  person. 

The  power  of  correctly  localising  sensations  of  touch  is  gradually 
derived  from  experience.  Thus,  infants  when  in  pain  simply  cry 
but  make  no  effort  to  remove  the  cause  of  irritation,  as  an  older 
child  or  adult  would,  doubtless  on  account  of  their  imperfect 
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knowledge  of  its  exact  situation.  As  eduoation  proceeds  the 
brain  gets  to  know  more  and  more  accurately  the  surface  of  the 
body,  and  the  map  of  the  surface  in  the  brain  is  most  accurately 
known  where  there  is  most  practice  of  the  sense  of  touch.  The 
great  delicacy  of  the  tongue  as  a  touch  organ  in  judging  the 
form  and  size  of  objects  can  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  this 
organ  has  to  rely  upon  the  sense  of  touch  alone.  Usually,  in 
ascertaining  the  shape  of  an  object  on  the  part  of  the  skin  it 
touches,  we  use  our  eyes  as  well.  In  the  case  of  the  interior  of 
the  mouth  this  is  impossible. 

The  different  degrees  of  sensitiveness  possessed  by  different 
parts  may  give  rise  to  errors  of  judgment  in  estimating  the 
distance  between  two  points  where  the  skki  is  touched.  Thus, 
if  the  blunted  points  of  a  pair  of  compasses  (maintained  at  a 
constant  distance  apart)  are  slowly  drawn  over  the  skin  of  the 
cheek  towards  the  lips,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  resist  the  con- 
clusion that  the  distance  between  the  points  is  gradually  increas- 
ing. When  they  reach  the  lips  they  seem  to  be  considerably 
further  apart  than  on  the  cheek.  Thus,  too,  our  estimate  of  the 
size  of  a  cavity  in  a  tooth  is  usually  exaggerated  when  based  upon 
sensation  derived  from  the  tongue  alone.  Another  curious 
illusion  may  here  be  mentioned.  If  we  close  the  eyes,  and  place 
a  marble  between  the  crossed  fore  and  middle  fingers,  we  seem 
to  be  touching  two  marbles.  This  illusion  is  due  to  an  error 
of  judgment.  The  marble  is  touched  by  two  surfaces  which^ 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  could  only  be  touched  by  two 
separate  marbles,  hence,  the  mind,  taking  no  cognizance  of  the 
fact  that  the  fingers  are  crossed,  forms  the  conclusion  that  the 
two  sensations  are  due  to  two  marbles. 

The  Sense  of  Pressure. 

The  sense  of  pressure  may  be  estimated  by  the  ability  of  the 
skin  to  distinguish  different  weights  placed  upon  it.  There  must 
be  no  lifting  of  the  weight,  or  the  muscular  sense  is  brought  into 
play  also.  The  acuteness  of  the  pressure  sense  is  differently 
distributed  from  that  of  ability  to  localise  sensations ;  the 
forearm,  for  instance,  is  as  sensitive  in  this  direction  as  the  skin 
of  the  palm.  The  tip  of  the  tongue  is  the  most  discriminative 
portion  of  the  body  for  locality,  but  it  is  not  so  for  pressure ; 
one  cannot,  for  instance,  feel  one's  radial  pulse  with  the  tongue. 
The  fraction  which  by  Weber's  law  represents  the  discriminative 
sensibility  varies  from  |  at  the  finger  tip  to  ^  at  the  shoulder 
blade  (see  p.  693). 
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The  Sense  of  Temperature. 

Here  again  the  distribution  of  acuteness  is  different ;  the  tip 
of   the    finger   is   not    nearly   so    sensitive   as   the   forearm   or 
the  cheek,  to  which  a  washerwoman  generally  holds  her  iron 
when  forming  a  judgment  of  its 
temperature.    The  fraction  which 
represents      the     discriminatiye 
sensibility  is  approximately  \, 

It  has  been  further  shown  that 
there  are  two  kinds  of  nerve- 
endings  for  temperature  in  the 
skin  which  are  respectively  ex- 
cited by  heat  and  cold.  Thus, 
if  a  small  metallic  pencil  kept 
warm  by  a  stream  of  water  inside 
it,  is  moved  over  the  surface, 
there  are  some  points  where  the 
sensation  is  merely  tactile,  and 
at  others  the  pencil  will  feel 
uncomfortably  hot ;  these  spots  are  called  heat  spots.  Cold  spots 
may  be  similarly  mapped  out  by  the  use  of  a  cold  pencil.  The 
accompanying  figure  (fig.  525)  indicates  a  small  piece  of  the  skin 
of  the  thigh  with  the  heat  spots  horizontally,  and  the  cold  spots 
vertically  shaded. 


Fig.  525.— Heat  and  cold  spots.    (Waller, 
after  Goldscheiaer). 


The  MiLBcular  Sense. 

The  muscular  sense  has  been  much  discussed ;  some  have  even 
denied  its  existence,  and  supposed  that  it  is  merely  a  variety  of 
the  tactile  sense ;  when  the  muscles  contract  they  press  upon 
the  skin  over  them  and  the  joints.  No  doubt  the  tactile  sense 
of  pressure  helps  us  to  know  what  we  are  doing  with  our  muscles, 
but  there  are  two  sets  of  facts  which  show  that  the  muscular  sense 
proper  is  different  from  the  tactile  sense.  One  of  these  is  that  the 
muscular  sense  estimated  by  the  lifting  of  weights,  or  by  the 
amount  of  convergence  of  the  axes  of  the  eyes  in  looking  at  objects 
at  different  distances,  is  much  more  sensitive  than  the  tactile 
sense  of  pressure ;  the  fraction  representing  the  discriminative 
sensibility  being  only  tV  instead  of  |  or  ^,  which  is  the  fraction 
for  the  pressure  sense.  The  other  set  of  facts  are  obtained  from 
the  study  of  disease ;  locomotor  ataxy  is  a  selective  disease ;  it 
may  pick  out  certain  sensory  tracts  and  leave  others  for  a  time 
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intact ;  in  this  way  the  muscular  sense  may  be  destroyed  without 
the  tactile  sense  being  much  affected. 

Those  who  believe  in  the  muscular  sense  are  again  divided 
into  two  sets ;  some  believe  that  the  muscular  sense  is  an  aooom- 
paniment  of  the  efferent  impulse  and  it  is  variously  spoken  of  as 
an  estimation  of  will  force,  or  a-  sense  of  expended  energy ;  others, 
and  among  these  the  majority  of  physiologists  must  be  included, 
look  upon  the  sense  as  due  to  efferent  impulses  from  the  muscles 
to  the  brain.  The  "  estimation  of  will  force  "  doctrine  is  put  oiit 
of  court  by  the  fact  that  people  know  when  their  muscles  are 
contracting,  and  whether  they  are  contracting  much  or  little, 
when  there  is  no  expenditure  of  will  force  at  all,  as  when  the 
muscles  are  made  to  contract  artificially  under  the  influence  cf 
electrical  stimulation.  There  are  now  many  anatomical  facts 
which  point  to  the  correctness  of  the  view  that  the  muscular 
sense  is  a  true  sense.  Many  years  ago  it  was  shown  that  out 
of  the  nerve-fibres  which  go  to  the  frog's  sartorius  some  few 
degenerate  after  section  of  the  posterior  nerve-roots.  This  has 
been  more  recently  demonstrated  to  be  also  the  case  in  the  muscles 
of  mammals  by  Sherrington.  The  discovery  of  sensory  nerve- 
endings  in  muscle  and  tendon  points  in  the  same  direction. 


CHAPTER    Lll. 

TASTE  AND  SMELL. 

These  two  senses  are  very  closely  allied  to  one  another,  and  it 
will  therefore  be  convenient  to  consider  them  in  one  chapter. 

Taste. 

Certain  anatomical  facts  must  be  studied  first  in  connection 
with  the  tongue,  the  upper  surface  of  which  is  concenied  in  the 
reception  of  taste  stimuli. 

The  tongue  is  a  muscular  organ  covered  by  mucous  membrane. 
The  muscles,  which  form  the  greater  part  of  the  substance  of 
the  tongue  (intrinsic  muscles)  are  termed  linguales ;  and  by 
these,  which  are  attached  to  the  mucous  membrane,  its  smaller 
and  more  delicate  movements  are  performed. 


THE   TONOUE. 


By  other  musclee  (exlrintic  nnieclen),  tike  the  genio-hyoglossus, 
the  atyloglossuB,  &c.,  ihe  tongue  ia  fixed  to  aurrouiiding  parts; 
and  by  these  its  larger  movements  are  performed. 


Fig.  ^i6.— P»piil«i-  mtfKe  ol  the  tomme,  with  the  f«ui:«i  ™a  tonnb.    i,  i, 

tongue  and  in  the'  tsuocn*  ,   tonnibi*   8.  P«rt  at  ihp  epiglottii;   u,  i 
tpiglottidam  told  (tnenoii  eJiigloWidis).    IFrom  S»ppey-! 

The  miicoua  membrane  of  the  tongue  resembles  other  r 
memliranes  in  csacntial  points  of  structure,  but  contains  j,;pill<r, 
peculiar  to  itself.  The  tongne  is  "'so  beset  with  numerous 
mucous  glands  (fig.  527)  and  lymphoid  nodules. 
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The  larger  papilla  of  the    tongue  are  thickly  set  over  the 

anterior  two-thirds  of  its  upper  surface,  or  dorttan  (fig.  526),  and 

give  to  it  its  characteristic  roughiiees.     In  camivorouH  animals, 

especially  those  of  the  cat  tribe,  the  papillte  attain  a  large  size, 

and  are  developed    into    sharp  re- 

—  curved  horny  npines.     Sm;h  papillsB 

cannot  be  regarded  as  sensitive,  but 

tliey  enable  the  tongue  to  play  the 

part  of  a  rasp,  as  in  scraping  boties, 

or  of  a  comb  in  cleaning  fur.     The 

papillte  of  the  tongue  present  Beveral 

diversities  of  form ;  three  [iriucipal 

varieties     may     be     distinguished, 

namely,  the  (i)  eirotvmvallate,  the 

(2)  funift/orm,  and  the  (3)  eonieal 

anti  Jtliform  papillw.     They  are  all 

formed  by  a  projection  of  the  oorium 

of  the  mucous  membrane,  oovered 

by  stratified  epithelium ;  they  contain 

special  branches  of  blood-vessels  and 

The  corium  in  each  kind  is 
studded  l>y  minute  conical  processes 
or  microscopic  papillie. 

(i.)  CireumvallaU.  —  Theee     pa- 
pillae   (fig.    518),    eight   or    ten    in 
number,  are  situate  in  a  V-shuped 
line  at  the  base  of  the  tongue  (I,  i, 
Pig.«j,--fl«tlonol»moo<™igliuid      |i„    „6).      They  nre  circular  eleva- 
the  duet  on  the  free  tuttaee  ^       tlollB,  from  Vuth  tO  I'ith  of  an  inch 

tiei :  B,  flattEDPd  epithelial  cells  Wide  (i  to  I  mm.),  each  With  a 
iS?^v^''b™nchai''whii]r'«re  slight  central  depression,  and  sur- 
™^throu''h(njf  b"'^i'*'"*      Toundcd  !iy  a  circular  moat,  at  the 

epithelium.  D,  lumen  of  one  of  outside  Of  which  again  IS  a  Slightlv 
the  mbuli  of  the  gtand.     x  go.         i         .    j        ■  _       ^i     • 

(KieinBiidNobieaiiiii.i  elevated    ring    or    rampart;    their 

walls  contain  taste-buds.  Into  the 
moat  tliat  surrounds  the  central  tower,  a  few  little  glands  open. 
They  form  a  thin  watery  secretion. 

(2.)  Funf/iform. — The  fuugitonii  papilla;  (3,  fig,  526)  are 
aciittercd  chiefly  over  the  sides  and  tip,  and  sparingly  over  the 
middle  of  tlie  dorsum,  of  the  tongue  ;  their  name  is  derived  from 
their  being  shaped  like  a  puff-ball  fungus.      (See  fig.  539B.} 

(3.)  Coniril  atul  Filiform. — These,  which  are  the  most  abun- 
dant papilliB,  are  scattered  over  the  whole  upper  surface  of  the 
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tongue,  but  especially  over  the  middle  of  the  doreum.  Thej  vary 
in  shape,  some  being  conical  (simple  or  compound)  aad  others 
filiform  ;  they  are  covered  by  a  thick  layer  of  epithelium,  which  is 
either  arranged  over  them,  in  an  imbricated  manner,  or  is  pro- 
longed from   their  surface  in  the  form  of  fine  stiff  projections 


Vig.  53B. — Vvrtjul  iiection  of  %  drcnrnToJltte  papilU  of  the  <slf.  i  tud  1,  epitlieliA]  Ifeyen 
covehiitr  it ;  ?>  taat«-bTidH ;  4  and  4'.  duct  ot  ■oraiu  i^lAnd  openfo^  out  into  th«  idt 
(d  vUcli  psplUa  u  situated ;  j  ind  6.  narvs  runilfisg  within  ttis  pupilla. 
{En^InkuinJ 

(fig.  530.)  From  their  structure,  it  is  likely  that  these  papillfe 
have  a  mechanical  and  tactile  fiinclioD,  rather  than  that  of  taat« ; 
the  latter  sense  is  seated  especially  in  the  other  two  varieties 
of  papillse,  the  drcamvallaie  and  the  fungiform. 


|HI>jn&,  partiAjly  denuded  of  it4  epithelium ;  ^,  HcDDdarr  PBpil 

Hi-tion  of  s  fuagifonu  papilU  with  the  hlood-vaaela  lnj«t«d;  a,  uieri ;  v,  tsu  -, 
c,  omiUary  loope  of  xiiuLlkT  Hptllcs  in  the  neij^hbourinff  itnicture  of  the  ton^rue :  ifi 
upilUrj' loopnotthe  mooiidiUTIHpilln  ;  r,  epith^um.    {Fmn  KuUiker,  BttarTodd 

In  the  circumvallate  papillec  of  the  tongue  of  man  peculiar 
structures  known  as  taiU-bwi*  have  been  discovered.  They  are 
of  an  oval  shape,  and  consist  of  a  number  of  closely  packed, 
very  narrow  and  fusiform,  cells  (ffuttatory  cellt).     This  central 
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core  of  gustatory  cclle  ia  enclosed  in  a  single  lajer  oF  broader 

fuBiforai  cells  {eneanng  celli).     The  ^statory  cells  terminate  in 

fine  BtifF  spikes  which  project  ou  the  free  surface  (fig.  531,  a). 

These  hodics  also  occur  side  by  side  in  couaideralile  nvimbers 

in  the  epithelium  of  the 

papilla  foliata,  which  is 

situated  near  the  root  of 

'       the  tongue  in  the  rttbbit, 

and    is   composed    of  a 

numbernf  closely  packed 

papilla  very  similar  in 

structure  to  the  circum- 

vulkte  papillee  of  man. 

Taste -buds     have     also 

been  observed  scattered 

over  the  posterior  third 

of  the  tongue  and  the 

pharyni,  as  low  aa  the 

posterior  (laryngeal)  a ur- 

fai;e  of  the  epiglottis. 

The  gustatory  cells  in 
the  interior  of  the  taste- 
buds  are  surronnded  by 
arborisations  of  the  ter- 
minatiouB  of  the  glosso- 
pharyngeal nerve. 

The  middle  of  the 
dorsum  of  the  tongue  is 
not  endowed  to  anygreat 
degree  with  the  sense  of 

^  taste  :  the  tip  and  mar- 

Fig,  ijo.— FUifoim   npUln,   ons  vitli   epitbelium.  .  ,  -   ii      ^i. 

iSe  other  without.  ^7- r,  lbs  -ubrtHiU  of  ih«      gms,  and  especially  the 

pApUlBB  dividing  »t  their  iiwicr  BitwinUiM  into  nnstprinr    tbini     nf     thp 

«««id««|»piffle;«,irt*r7  Biidc,TeiD,diTidinj  posienor    itnra    oi     me 

into  eapaiaiT  loojw ;  r,  ennheliil  oofei-ing,  Ismi-  doreum(l.€.,  in  the  region 
nated  between  Uie  Hoinep.  but  extended  into  *>       '  .  .     ^ 


n  tbe  p>[^ep.  but  extended  into 

,, ....... :.;.,0,  y,e 

■rTodd 


of  the  taate-buds),  poa- 
™^li^^-   "^  """*'"■ '""  '^°***     sess  this  faculty.     The 

anterior  part  of  the 
tongue  is  supplied  by  the  lingual  branch  of  the  fifth  nerve  and  the 
chorda  tympani,  and  the  posterior  third  by  the  glosso-pharyngeal 
nerve.  Considerable  discussion  has  arisen  whether  there  is  more 
than  one  nerve  of  taste.  The  view  generally  held  by  physiologists 
is  that  the  glosao-pharyngeal  nerve  ia  the  nerve  of  taste,  and  the 
lingual  the  nerve  of  tactile  sensation.  Nevertheless,  the  lingual 
and  the  chorda  tympani  do  contain  taste-fibres,  which  may  be, 
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however,  iiltimately  derived  from  the  gloaso-pharjngeal  by  ita 
communication  with  the  chorda  tympani  in  the  tympanic  plexus. 
Sir  William  Gowers,  on  the  other  hand,    holds  that   the   true 


Tig.  531.— Tute-coblctlmn  iv^t  eptelottia  (luyng«l  eurfus  nenr  Iho  bue),  prtidHlr 
unii] V  in  stiMCtutE  to  tha«  taQnifin  the  tonroe.  a,  deprendDB  in  epiUwbuBi  otb- 
gttblet ;  below  tbe  letter  are  Been  Uw  One  bali^uko  mKesKa  in  which  Lhs  Delia  teiml- 
nsle  i  e,  two  nugkl  of  tbe  uial  (ganatorf)  cella.  The  man  supeifldil  nuclei  beliniB 
to  the  lupvrflclal  {eoaong)  c«Ub  ;  the  conveigiD^  line*  indicate  the  fnvfonn  sh&pe  or 
the  encung  cells.     X  400.    (SchoAeld-) 

nerve  of  taste  ia  the  fifth,  and  that  the  taate-fibree  in  the  glosso- 
pharyngeal come  ultimately  from  the  fifth. 

TatUi  may  be  classified  int« — 

I.  Sweet  2.  Bitt«r. 

3.  Acid.  4.  Saline. 

Sweet  is  antagonised  by  acid  as  well  as  by  bitter  taet«s.  Acida 
and  salines  apparently  affect  nerves  of  tactile  sense  as  well  as 
those  of  taste  proper.  Sweet  tastes  are  beat  appreciated  by  the 
tip,  acid  by  the  side,  and  bitter  tastes  by  the  back  of  the  tongue. 
Flavours  ore  really  odours. 

The  substance  to  be  tasted  must  be  dissolved ;  here  there  Is  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  sense  of  smell.  In  testing  the  sense  of 
taste  in  a  patient,  the  tongiie  should  be  protruded,  and  drops 
of  the  substance  to  be  tasted  applied  with  a  camel's  hair  brush  to 
the  ditt'crcnt  parts  ;  the  subject  of  the  experiment  must  signify 
his  sensations  by  signs,  for  if  he  withdraws  the  tongue  to  speak, 
the  material  gets  widely  spread.  The  more  concentrated  the 
solution,  and  the  larger  the  surface  acted  on,  the  more  intense  is 
the  taste ;  some  tastes  are  perceived  more  rapidly  than  others, 
saline  tastes  the  most  rapidly  of  all.  The  best  temperature  of 
the  substance  to  be  tasted  is  from  io°  to  35°  C.  Very  high  or 
very  low  temperatures  deaden  the  sense. 

It   is   possible   by  chewing   the   leaves   of  an    Indian   plant 
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by  practice,  as  in  professional  tea-tasWra. 
Smell. 

H.™  wn  ,.  .h.11   Uko  .natomicJ   con.ide™tion.  bcfor. 
.tudyioK The  phj.iology  ol  the  .eme  of  .mell. 

tL  „'^  L^ie.  -  ^"i-"-'  ■*  *J,7Ci^^ri.;  .hi. 


if'  533.~Cdl«  from  the  olfactory  n^flon  of 
Ute  tmbbit,  tf,  npporting  celU ;  r,  r', 
alf  adariil  «lli ;  /.  cUikted  cell ;  i. 
cdia-like  pnxm—c* ;  b,  will  from  B<nr- 
Duui'i  glud.    (Btuhr,) 


is  the  entrance  to  the  cavity ; 
it  is  lined  with  a  mucous  mem- 
brane cloBely  rcBembling  the 
skin,  and  ooutains  haira  (w- 
briuce)  with  sebaceous  glands. 
(6)  ^egio    r<t»piratoria    i«- 
cludea  the  lower  meatus  of  the 
and  all  the  rest  of  the 
_p_.      .cept(c);  its 

:— ipmbrane  is  covered 
mucous  rBK;"  .  ,    ,.  m,  „ 

L  -1-  A.  J  5»Tiithelium.  Ine 
by  ciliated  eK  ^  ■  .„ 
■'  .  .  !»].  and  consists 

of  fibrous  coniiectivfrV, 

contains  &  certain  i 

tubular 

glands. 
(c)  Rrffio  olfaetoria,  includes  the  anterior  two-thin 
superior  meatus,  the  middle  meatus,  and  the  upper  half  of  th''^ 
septum  nasi.  It  is  considerably  larger  in  animals  like  the  do^' 
with  a  keener  sense  of  smell  than  we  possess.  It  consists  oP, 
a  thicker  mucous  membrane  than  in  (6),  made  up  of  loose  areolar  y 
con nective- tissue  covered  bj  epithelium  of  a  special  variety, 
resting  upon  a  basement  membrane.  The  cells  of  the  epithelium 
are  of  several  kinds  :— first,  cohminar  cells  not  ciliated  (fig-S32,  »0i 
with  the  broad  end  at  the  surface,  and  below  tapering  into  an 
irregular  branched  process  or  processes,  the  terminations  of  which 
pass  into  the  next  layer  ;  the  second  kind  of  cell  (fig.  533,  r)  consists 
of  asmall  cell  body  with  targe  spherical  nucleus,  situated  between 
the  ends  of  the  first  kind  of  cell,  and  sending  upwards  a  process  to 
the  surface  between  the  cells  of  the  first  kind,  and  from  the  other 
pole  of  the  nucleus  a  process  towards  the  coriura.  The  latter  pro- 
cess is  very  delicate  and  may  be  varicose.  The  upper  pi-oceaa 
is  prolonged  beyond  the  surface,  where  it  becomes  stiff,  and  in 
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of  tlie  uarne  side  of  the  brain.  This  is  the  region  of  the  brain  experi- 
mentally found  to  be  associated  with  the  sense  of  smell  (see  p.  679). 
I'/ie  olfactori/  bulb  has  a  more  complicated  structure;  above  there 
ia  first  a  continuation  of  the  olfactory  tract  (whic«  fibres  enclosing 
neuroglia)  ;  below  this  four  layers  are  distinguishable ;  they  are 
shown  in  the  accompanying  diagram  from  Ramon  y  Cajal's  work, 
the  hintologieal  method  used  being  Golgi's. 


fig  535' — M'nraiH  mechutlBn  of  the  olfurtarr  mppazatni.  a,  blpolmr  odla  of  the  olfiiotorr 

■Pisntns  nUi  SebnltH'i  oltuctorUl  ceUoJ ;  t,  liUKtarj  gloownUi ;  c,  milnl  oelli ; 
A,  gtmnale  of  whit*  1«y«r ;  K|  mlemal  root  of  tlw  olfactwr  tract :  p.  grtj  motlfir  of 
th«  opbenoiilil  rnioD  of  Um  nntex ;  a,  imall  oel]  ol  the  mitn]  Imjvr :  b,  bukct  of  * 
glomdrulo* :  e,  (piUT  bmket  of  n  gtuiale ;  1,  mllktenl  of  Ui*  •xl*-cyliodn-  pnerm  of 
■  mitnl  nil ;  /,  e^tenla  tenniutini  lo  the  moleoulu  Imyer  of  the  frontal  ud 
■pbsnoidsl  ooDTolDtioiu :  g,  auparfldaJ  trisiiguUr  celln  of  the  oortex:  A,  lapportiag 
epithelium  e«Ui  of  tfae  olFactory  mooona  membnne.    |Bunon  yCifal.) 

(i)  A  layer  of  white  fibres  containing  numerous  small  cells,  or 
"granulet"  (d). 

(a)  A  layer  of  large  nerve-cells  called  "  mitral  cells  "  (c),  with 
smaller  cells  (n)  mixed  with  them.  The  axis-cylinder  processes  of 
these  cells  pass  up  into  the  layer  above  and  eventually  become  fibi-es 
of  the  olfactory  tract  e,  which  passes  to  the  grey  matter  of  the  base 
of  the  brain  F.    Thej'  give  off  numerous  collaterals  on  the  way  (e,  f). 

(3)  Tlie  layer  of  oifnctoTy  glomeruli  (u).  Each  glonienilus  is  a 
basket-work  of  fibrils  derived  on  the  one  hand  from  the  terminal 
arborisations  of  the  mitral  cells,  and  on  the  other  from  similar 
arborisations  of  the  non-medullalcd  fibres  whicl]  form  the  next  layer. 

(4)  The  layer  of  olfactory  nerve  fibres. — These  are  iion- 
medullated  ;  they  continue  upwards  the  bipolar  olfactory  eellt, 
or  as  we  have  already  termed  thera,  the  olfactorial  cells  of  the 
mucous  membrane. 

In  testing  a  patient's  sense  of  smell,  substances  like  musk  or 
BSsafcetida  should  be  employed  ;  pungent  substances  like  a 
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affect  the  nerves  of  tactile  sense  (fifth  nerve)  more  than  the 
olfactory  nerves. 

The  sense  of  smell  is  excited  either  by  gaseous  or  very  finely- 
divided  solid  particles;  these  affect  the  terminations  of  the 
olfactorial  or  bipolar  cells  and  the  path  to  the  brain  of  the 
nervous  impulse  so  set  up  we  have  already  indicated.  Liquids, 
unless  they  are  volatile  (that  is,  give  off  vapours),  do  not,  as  a 
rule,  excite  the  sense ;  thus  Weber  could  not  smell  the  slightest 
odour  when  his  nostrils  were  completely  filled  with  water  con- 
taining eau-de-Cologne.  It  is  matter  of  common  experience  that 
odours  and  flavours  (which  are  really  odours)  cannot  be  perceived 
readily  when  the  amount  of  moisture  in  the  nose  is  increased,  as 
when  one  has  a  bad  cold. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  mucous  membrane  must  not  be  too 
dry ;  this  also  impairs  the  delicacy  of  the  sense.  The  delicacy 
of  the  sense  is  most  remarkable;  thus,  Valentin  calculates  that 
ioo  ooo~ooo  °^  *  grain  of  musk  can  be  distinctly  smelt ;  and  even 
this  can  be  improved  by  practice,  as  in  certain  tribes  of  Indians. 

We  cannot  at  present  give  a  scientific  classification  of  odours ; 
the  only  possible  classification  into  pleasant  and  unpleasant  is  a 
matter  of  individual  education  and  taste  to  a  great  extent. 


CHAPTER  LIII. 

HEARING. 

Anatomy  of  the   Ear. 

The  Organ  of  Hearing  is  divided  into  three  parts,  (i)  the 
external,  (2)  the  middle,  and  (3)  the  internal  ear.  The  two  firat 
are  only  accessory  to  the  third  or  internal  ear,  which  contains  the 
essential  parts  of  the  organ  of  hearing.  The  accompanying  figure 
shows  the  relation  of  these  divisions,  one  to  the  others  (fig.  536). 

External  Ear. — The  external  ear  consists  of  the  pinna  and 
the  ejctemal  auditory  meatus. 

The  principal  parts  of  the  pinna  are  two  prominent  rims 
enclosed  one  within  the  other  {helix  and  antihelijc)^  and  enclosing 
a  central  hollow  named  the  concha;  in  front  of  the  concha 
is  a  prominence  directed  backwards,  the  tragtis^  and  opposite 
to  this  one  directed  forwards,  the  antitragu$.  From  the  concha, 
the  auditory  canal,  with  a  slight  arch  directed  upwards,  passes 
inwards  and  a  little  forwards  to  the  membrana  tympani,  to 
which    it  thus  serves  to  convey  the    vibrating  air.     Its  outer 
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part  consiHts  of  fibro-cartilage  continued  From  the  concha,  its 
inner  part  of  bone.  Both  arc  lined  by  skin  continuous  with  that 
of  the  pinna;  the  skin  also  extends  over  the  outer  part  of  the 
memhrana  lympani.  Towards  the  outer  part  of  the  canal  areSne 
hiiin  and  sebaceous  glands,  while  deeper  in  the  canal  are  smalt 


*!«■  536.— Diif  runmatia  view  from  before  of  the  p«rt«  mmpowng  Ihe  org«a  of  heuiog  of 
uu  left  nder  The  tempond  bona  of  the  left  Bidn*  villi  the  vxompuijiaif  voft  pfuta, 
h&s  been  dotAched  from  tbe  hend,  and  a  Beetion  hAa  been  tsrri&l  tbnmirh  it  Oun*' 
VBTHly.  H>  u  to  nmove  the  front  of  tbe  mmtus  extemui,  half  the  trmpuuc  man- 
bnne,  tha  vwn  lUd  interior  wnll  of  thp  trmpOnum  nad  Euabichuui  tnbe.  Tbf 
mvatuB  Lnteniiu  has  aJao  been  opened,  and  tbe  bony  labTtintli  expoaed  b  j  the  removal 
at  tbe  BDJTOUDdine  parti  of  the  petroiu  bone-  1,  tbe  pinna  and  lohs;  >,  mettui 
extemua;  i',  membnna  trmponl ;  ytArtti^oi  the  tympanum ;  y,  iuopenioffbaek- 
wanla  mt4)  the  mastoid  ceUa ;  between  3  and  i',  the  chain  of  amall  bonee;  4*  Enata* 
chian  tube;  5,  mwtus  inUmua.  containing  the  fadal  [uppermovt)  mod  llteandltory 
nervea  i  6,  placed  on  the  veatlbule  of  the  labjrrinth  above  thg  fenea^  oralla :  ttt  apex 
of  (he  petnKU  bone;  (,  internal  oirotid  arterr;  i,  itrloid  piooeiai  d.  faouU  ntm 
iaeuing  from  the  st; In-maatoid  foramen  -.  e,  maatuid  ptDnaa ;  /,  aquaiiKiua  part  of  th« 
bona  covered  bj  internments  &c.    (Arnold,] 

glands,  resembling  the  sn-eat-glands  in  structure,  which  secrete  the 
cerumen  or  wax  of  the  ear. 

Middle  Ear  or  Tympanum. — The  middle  car,  or  tympanum 
or  drum  (3,  fig.  536),  ia  separated  by  the  memhrana  tympani  from 
the  eitenial  auditory  meatus.  It  is  a  cavity  in  the  temporal  bone, 
opening  through  its  anterior  and  inner  ivall  into  the  Eustaohian 
tube,  a  cyliiidrirorm  flattened  canal,  dilated  at  both  ends,  com- 
posed partly  of  bone  and  partly  of  elastic  cartilage,  and  lined  with 
mucous  membrane,  which  forms  a  communication  between  the 
tympanum  and  the  pharyin.  It  opens  into  the  cavity  of  the 
pharynx    just    beliind    the    posterior    aperture    of    the    nostrils. 
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The  cavity  of  the  tympanum  communicatee  posteriorly  with  air- 
cavities,  the  mastoid  cells  in  the  mastoid  process  of  the  temporal 
bone ;  but  its  only  opening  to  the  external  air  is  through  the 
Eucstachian  tube  (4,  fig.  536).  The  walls  of  the  tympanum  are 
osseous,  except  where  apertures  in  them  are  closed  with  mem- 
brane, as  at  the  fenestra  rotunda^  and  fenestra  ovalis,  and  at  the 
outer  part  where  the  bone  is  replaced  by  the  menibrana  tympani. 
The  cavity  of  the  tympanum  is  lined  with  mucous  membrane, 
the  epithelium  of  which  is  ciliated  and  continuous  through  the 
Eustachian  tube  with  that  of  the  pharynx.  It  contains  a  chain 
of  small  bones  which  extends  from  the  mcmbrana  tympani  to  the 
fenestra  oval  is. 


Fig.  537.— The  hammer- 
bone  or  malleus,  seen 
from  the  front,  z,  the 
head;  2,  neck;  3, 
short  process ;  4, 
handle.    (Schwalbe.) 


Fig.  5;,8.— The  incus,  or  annl-bone. 
I,  body ;  2,  ridged  articnlation 
for  the  malleus;  4,  processus 
brevis,  with  5,  rough  articular 
surface  for  ligament  of  incus; 
6,  processus  magnus,  -with  articu- 
lating surface  for  stapes ;  7,  nu- 
trient foramen.    (Schwalbe.) 


Fig.  539.— The  stapes,  or 
stirrup-bone,  i,  base: 
a  and  3,  arch;  4,  head 
of  bone,  which  articu- 
lates with  orbicular 
process  of  the  incus; 
5,  constricted  part  of 
i^ck ;  6,  one  of  the 
crura.    (Schwalbe.) 


The  membrana  tympani  is  placed  in  a  slanting  direction  at  the 
bottom  of  the  external  auditory  canal,  its  plane  being  at  an  angle 
of  about  45°  with  the  lower  wall  of  the  canal.  It  is  formed 
of  tough  and  tense  fibres,  some  running  radially,  some  circu- 
larly ;  its  margin  is  set  in  a  bony  groove ;  its  outer  surface  is 
covered  with  a  continuation  of  the  cutaneous  liuing  of  the 
auditory  canal,  its  inner  surface  with  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  tympanum. 

The  ossicles  are  three  in  number;  named  malleus,  incus,  and 
stapes.  The  malleus,  or  hammer-bone,  has  a  long  slightly- 
curved  process,  called  its  handle,  which  is  inserted  between 
the  layers  of  the  membrana  tympani ;  the  line  of  atUichment 
is  vertical,  including  the  whole  length  of  the  handle,  and 
extending  from  the  upper  border  to  the  centre  of  the  membrane. 
The  head  of  the  malleus  is  irregularly  rounded ;  its  neck,  or  the 
line  of  boundary  between  the  head  and  the  handle,  supports  two 
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procesaes ;  a  »kort  ooDical  one,  which  receives  the  insertiou  of  the 
tentor  tympani,  and  a  tlmder  oac,  proeettus  graeilit,  which  eitenda 
forwards,  aud   is  attached 
J  to  the  wall  of  the  cavity 

^  at    the    Glaseriati    fissure. 

The  incut,  or  anvil-bone, 
c  shaped  like  a  bicuspid 
'  molar  tooth,  is  articulated 

7  by  its  broader  part,  corre- 

sponding with  the  surface 
''  of  the  crown  of  the  tooth, 

2  to  the  malleus.    Of  its  two 

fang-like  proceBsea,  one, 
directed  backwards,  has  a 
free  end  lodged  iu  a  de- 

Flg.  i.o,— Intrrior  lieir  of  the  (jmiimtiiii,  wilh  ■  ■        .l  .   -j 

membnui*  trmpMii  ind  b™en^  iuitui»i      pression    m    the    mastoid 
SZbe''"ttS^?t?JprcrmiiicieTuB-      ''""^ !    ^he   otbcr,    curved 

m«lleieiler,;'s,lig.niiiUeiiiuper.;6,iiiind*-       dOwnwards,       loHKer       and 

D«ii3s.   (Schwaibe.)  uore    pomted,   articulates 

by  meane  of  a  roundish 
tubercle,  formerly  called  o«  orbiculart,  with  the  tiapet,  a  little 
bone  shaped  eiaotlj  like  a  stirrup,  of  which  the  base  or  bar  fits 
into  the  membrane  of  the  fenestra  ovalis.  To  the  neck  of  the 
stapes,  a  short  process,  corresponding  with  the  loop  of  the  stirrup, 
is  attached  the  itapediut  muscle. 

The  bones  of  the  ear  are  covered  with  mucous  membrane 
reflected  over  them  from  the  wall  of  the  tympanum ;  and  are 
movable  both  altogether  and  slightly  one  upon  tlie  other.  The 
malleus  moves  and  vibrat«s  with  every  movement  and  vibration  of 
the  memhrana  tympani,  and  its  movements  are  communicated 
through  the  incus  to  the  stapes,  and  through  it  to  the  membrane 
closing  the  fenestra  ovalis. 

The  m.'Otclet  of  the  tympanum  are  two  in  number.  The  tensor 
tympani  arises  from  the  cartilaginous  cud  of  the  Plustachian 
tube  and  the  adjoining  surface  of  the  sphenoid  and  from  the 
sides  of  the  canal  in  which  the  muscle  lies  ;  the  tendon  of  the 
muscle  bends  at  nearly  a  right  angle  over  the  end  of  the  pro- 
cessus cochleariformis  and  is  inserted  into  the  inner  part  of  the 
handle  of  the  malleus.  The  Slapediiis  is  concealed  within  a  canal 
in  the  bone  in  front  of  the  aqueductus  Fullopii.  The  tendon 
issues  from  the  aperture  of  this  canal  and  is  inserted  into  the 
neck  of  the  stapes  posteriorly. 

The  Internal  Ear. — The  proper  oi-gan  of  hearing  is  formed 
by  the  distribution  of  the  auditory  nerve  within  the  internal 
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ear,  ur  laiyrintk,  a  set  of  cavities  within  the  petrous  portiou  of 
the  temporal  bone.  The  boue  which  forma  the  walls  of  these 
cavities  is  denser  thau  that  arouud  it,  and  forms  the  oueous 
labyrinth ;  the  membrane  within  the  cavitiea  forms  the  m«m- 
branoun  labyrinth.  The  membraiioiiB  labyrinth  contains  a,  fluid 
called  mdolt/mpk ;  while  outside  it,  between  it  and  the  oeseous 


.S4I.— Right  bonr  labrrintli,  vlsffcd 

tram  the  uuter  ode.    The  apecimen  tig.  511.— V[«w  of  the  interior  of  the  left 

'' ^presented  ii  prepared  W  Kpa-  labriliitli-    The  bonf  irall  ot  the  Ubr- 


1^  pl«emeAl  the  looeer  BUbBtance  r^Eh  1a  roDOTed  Buperiorlj  and 

liibTrinth . 


of  thfl  petrous  hone  from  the  denje  omLj.    if  forea  hemielhpba ;  2,  fovea 

ttbJIb  which  iRuivdl&telj  endoae  the  *.-..._»-_..-  _._,__.• 


:  J.  Huperior  Mciiuirculu'  eaniUi ;  4.  opralnff 

izontal  or eitennJ  canal;  the  THtihiile;  ;.  tl 

ji  >.%.D<fiiu4  lAnal ;  *,  amptillie  of  the  ponterior.  and  7,  thi. 

■emlcircul&r  oinidA ;  6,  Qjit  tnm  of  Gular  canala ;   &,  BpitAl   tube  13 


teatra  rotunda.     The  imKl.^.  ---     .-- 

In  outline   helow  aholn  the  on  the  lamina  ipinlla 


i^mpani);  q,  opening  of 
of  tlie  cochlea :  is.  placed 

1  iplialla  In  the  scaJa  vea- 

tiholL    'X    (BSmmgrlng.) 

labyrinth,  is  a  fluid  called  perilymph.  This  fluid  is  not  pure 
lymph,  as  it  contains  mucin. 

The  osseous  labyrinth  consista  of  three  principal  parts, 
namely  the  vestibule,  the  cochlta,  and  the  lemicircular  canals. 

The  veitibvle  is  the  middle  cavity  of  the  labyrinth,  and  the 
central  organ  of  the  whole  auditory  apparatus.  It  presents,  in  its 
inner  wall,  several  openings  for  the  entrance  of  the  divisions  of  the 
auditory  nerve;  in  its  outer  wall,  the /wM»(ra  ovalit  (2,  fig,  541), 
an  opening  filled  by  membrane  in  which  is  inserted  the  base  of 
the  stapes;  in  its  posterior  and  superior  walls,  five  openings  by 
which  the  ifmicimdar  canal»  communicate  with  it ;  in  ita  anterior 
wall,  an  opening  leading  into  the  eoehlea.  The  structure  of  the 
temicircidar  canatt  is  described  in  Chapter  XLIX. 

The  cochlea  (6,  7,  8,  fig.  541,  and  8,  fig.  54*)i  a  small  organ, 
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shaped  like  a  auail-shell,  is  situated  in  front  of  the  veatibule,  its 
baae  resting  on  the  bottom  of  the  intenial  meatus,  where  some 
apertures  transmit  to  it  the  cochlear  filaments  of  the  auditory 
nerve.  In  its  axis,  the  cochlea  is  traversed  by  a  conicAl  column, 
the  modiolw,  around  which  a  tpirat  canal  winds  with  two  turns 
and  a  half  from  tlie  base  to  the  apei.  At  the  apex  of  the  cochlea 
the  canal  is  closed ;  at  the  base  it  presents  three  openings,  of 
which  one,  already  mentioned,  communicatees  with  the  vestibule  i 
another,  called  feneatra  rotunda,  is  separated  by  a  membrane  from 
the  cavity  of  the  tympanum  ;  the  third  is  the  orifice  of  the 
aqwxtiuctw  cochlra,  a  canal  leading  to  the  jugular  fossa  of  the 
petrous  bone.  The  spiral  canal  is  divided  into  two  parages,  or 
tealoe  (staircases),  by  a  partition  formed  partly  of  bone,  the 
lamina  tpiralu,  connected  with  the  modiolus,  and  partly  of  a 
membrane  called  the  fiatilar  mfmbraw. 

The  UembraiLOUS  Z<abyrinth. — The  membranous   labyrinth 


DiHgnm  of  tli«  right  mcmbnnoDi  Isbyiisth.  XJ,  utilclo,  into  vhioh  (he  (line 
rcolAT  4«u]i  open  ;  S,  M«ale.  coinmutilmiiitir  idth  ihe  cochleH  (CJ  br  CB^ 
tile  cwmlii  reaniene,  uid  with  the  utricle  bv  a  omal  ojiving  itti  it  &a  enlAT^fineDt  ths 
ncGiu  ondolymphAticiu  (R.R.)^  Theblat^k  ihiulinir  rpprexeDt'i  Ibe  pUen  of  (en]iinfe(iaii 
DttheBuditorTnerre.  nunely.  in  tbeinu:ulKDr  the  utricle  ud  luKule ;  the  crijt»  in 
th*  unpolluy  embi  of  Che  three  Aeznidrculu  cansls  ;  isd  in  the  vhole  len^  at  (bo 
euk&l  of  the  eochlea.    (After  Scbafer.] 

corresponds  generally  with  the  form  of  the  osseous  labyrinth,  so  far 
as  regards  the  vestibule  and  semicircular  canals,  but  is  separated 
from  the  walls  of  these  parts  by  perilymph,  except  where  the  nerves 
enter  into  connection  within  it.  The  labyrinth  is  a  closed  membrane 
containing  eudolymph,  which  is  of  much  the  same  composition  as 
perilymph,  but  contains  less  solid  matter.  It  is  somewhat  viscid, 
as  is  the  perilymph,  and  it  is  secreted  by  the  epithelium  lining  its 
cavity  ;  all  the  sonorouE  vibrations  impi'essing  the  auditory  nerves 
in  these  paru  of  the  intcntal  ear,  arc  conducted  through  fluid  to 
a  membrane  suspended  in  and  containing  fluid.  In  the  cochlea, 
the  membranous  labyrinth  completes  the   septnm  between  the 
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two  sccUcBf  and  encloses  a  spiral  canal,  previously  mentioned, 
called  the  canaiis  cochleas  (fig.  543).  The  fluid  in  the  sccUas  of 
the  cochlea  is  continuous  with  the  perilymph  in  the  vestibule  and 
semicircular  canals.  The  vestibular  portion  of  the  membranous 
labyrinth  comprises  two  communicating  cavities,  of  which  the 
larger  and  upper  is  named  the  utricle  ;  the  lower,  the  saccule.  They 
are  lodged  in  depressions  in  the  bony  labyrinth,  termed  respectively 
fovea  hemielliptica  and /bvca  hemispherica.  The  membranous  semi- 
circular canals  open  into  the  utricle  :  the  canal  of  the  cochlea 
opens  by  the  canalis  reuniens  into  the  saccule.  The  accompanying 
diagram  (fig.  543)  gives  the  relationship  of  all  these  parts  to  one 
another. 

Auditory  Nerve. — All  the  organs  now  described  are  provided 
for  the  appropriate  exposure  of  the  filaments  of  the  auditory 
nerve  to  vibrations.  It  enters  the  bony  canal  (the  meaitis 
atiditorius  intem/us)^  with  the  facial  nerve  and  the  nervus  inter- 
medins, and,  traversing  the  bone,  enters  the  labyrinth  at  the 
angle  between  the  base  of  the  cochlea  and  the  vestibule,  in  two 
divisions ;  one  for  the  vestibule  and  semicircular  canals,  and  the 
other  for  the  cochlea. 

There  are  two  branches  for  the  vestibule,  one,  superior,  dis- 
tributed to  the  utricle  and  to  the  superior  and  horizontal  semi- 
circular canals,  and  the  other,  inferior,  which  arises  from  the 
cochlear  nerve,  ends  in  the  saccule  and  posterior  semicircular 
canal.  There  can,  however,  be  little  doubt  that  the  inferior 
nerve,  although  it  is  contained  for  some  distance  in  the  sheath  of 
the  cochlear  nerve,  is  really  composed  of  vestibular  fibres. 
Where  the  nerve  comes  in  connection  with  the  utricle  and 
saccule,  the  structure  of  the  membrane  is  modified  and  the 
places  ure  called  maculce  acousticce.  At  the  ampullae  of  the  semi- 
circular canals,  too,  the  structure  is  altered,  becoming  elevated  into 
a  ridge,  which  projects  into  the  interior  of  the  cavity,  forming  the 
crista  acoustica.  The  distribution  of  the  true  cochlear  nerve 
occurs  along  the  whole  length  of  the  canal  of  the  cochlea. 

The  structure  of  the  membranous  canals  has  been  given  in 
Chapter  XLIX.,  so  we  can  pass  at  once  to  the  cochlea. 

This  is  best  seen  in  vertical  section ;  the  cavitv  is  divided  into 
two  scalfie,  partly  by  bone  (the  spiral  lamina)^  partly  by  mem- 
brane (the  basilar  membrane) ;  the  other  end  of  the  basilar 
membrane  is  attached  to  the  bone  by  a  ligament  (the  spiral 
ligament)^  formerly  supposed  to  be  a  muscle  (Bowman's  muscle) ; 
the  two  spiral  staircases  or  scalse  are  named  scala  vestibxdi  and 
scala  tympani  (fig.  544).  At  the  apex  of  the  cochlea,  the  spiral 
lamina  ends  in  a  small  hamulus^  the  inner  and  concave  part  of 
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Fig.  Mt.— View  of  Uu  onemu 
dliided  thnniKh  the  middle, 
tnti  aiul  at  the  modioliu ;  i, 
BpiT&lli  qmm:  3,  KsU  tymi 
KtUa  votibuli ;  5,  parvoA  bii 
of  Cb»  modioluB  Dear  one  ot 
tiooB  of  tlifl  cmoalu  HpiiaJifl  : 


which  being  detached  from  the  summit  of  the  modiolus,  leaves  a 
small  aperture  named  the  kelieotTana,  by  which  the  two  scalec, 
separated  in  aJI  the  rest  of  their  length,  communicate. 

Besides  the  scala  vestibuli  and  scala  tympani,  there  is  a  third 
space  between  them,  called  leala 
media    or   cwnal   of  the    cochlea 
(CC,  fig.  54s)-     In  section  it  is 
triangular,  its  external  wall  being 
formed  by  the  wall   of    the  co- 
chlea, its  upper  wall  (separating 
it  from  the  scala  vestibuli)  by 
the  membrane  of  Reissiier,  and 
its  lower  wall  (separating  it  from 
the  scala  tympani)  by  the  basilar 
membrane,  these  two  meeting  at 
the    outer    edge    of    the    bony 
lamina   spiralis.     Following   the 
turns  of  the  cochlea  to  its  apex, 
the  scala  media  there  terminates  blindly ;  while  towards  the  base 
of  the  cochlea  it  is  also  closed  with   the   exception  of  a  very 
narrow  passage  (canalis  reuniens)  uniting  it  with   the  saccule. 
The  scala  media  (like 
the  rest  of  the  mem- 
branous     labyrinth) 
contains  endtdymph. 
Organ  of  Corti. — 
LTponthebasilarmem- 
brane    are    arranged 
cellsof  various  shapes. 
About     midway    be- 
tween the  outer  edge 
of  the  lamina  spiralis 
and  the  outer  wall  of 
the  cochlea  are  situ- 
ated the  rodi  of  Corti. 
Vie  wed  sid  e  way  s,  they 
are  seen  to  consist  of 
an  external  and  in- 
ternal pillar,  each  ris- 
ing from  an  expanded 
toot  or  bate  attached 
to   the  basilar  membrane  (o,  n,  fig.  546).     They  slant  inwards 
towards  each  other,  and  each  ends  in  a  swelling  termed  the  htad ; 
the  head  of  the  inner  pillar  overlies  that  of  the  outer  {fig.  546). 


ID  through  c 

iufi;  <?C,e«n>lii«ichle»i>rainaUiiDetiibTBiiiuiBUii 
ii^  membruic  of  ReiHner  ^  /».  luniiu  Hplr&lu  omca  ; 
lU,  Ifiabiu  Ismime  iplnltB  1  tt,  iiulciu  spiraUe  \  ts, 
cmhleu  Dem ;  gt,  guwliou  ipirale ;  I.  toembiuii 
teetoria  'below  toe  membniu  twtoiu  is  ths  lunliu 
ntlmilarig) ;  t,  membnuiabuilKrii ;  Co,  mds  of  Corti ; 
.,  . —  jpbmle.    (QDun.) 
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Each  pair  oF  pillars  forms  a  pointed  roof  arching  over  a  space,  and 
b;  a  auccession  of  them  a,  tunnel  is  formed. 

There  are  about  3,000  of  these  paira  of  pillars,  in  proceeding 
from  the  base  of  the  cochlea  towards  ite  apex.  They  are  found 
pK^reasively  to  iucreaae  iu  length,  and  become  more  oblique ;  in 
other  words  the  tunnel  becomes  wider,  but  diminiahes  in  height 
as  ive  approach  the  apex  of  the  couhlea.  Leanin,^'  against  these 
external  and  internal  pillars  are  certain  other  cells,  called  hair- 
cHU,  which  terminate  in  small  hair-like  processes.  There  are 
several  rows  of  these  on  the  outer  and  one  row  on  the  inner  side. 
Between  them  are  certain  supporting  cells  called  rdlt  of  Deitert. 


Fig.  546.— VatiAl  sectioD  of  the  argaD  of  Coiti  [rom  tbe  dog.    i  lo  i,  homogEnecnu 

nudei  and  proloplum  ;  a,  prolong&tlDa  of  tympftiul  periooteum  of  1[imiii&  BpinLlig 
owa ;  c,  UiickEned  conmieDoeaieiit  o[  the  in«iab»DB  buUuis  near  Ihe  poiDl  of  pei> 
fotvtion  of  the  nervffl  It  ;  d^  hlood-vEHtcl  (tba  aplrale} ;  r,  blood-vaael ;  f.  Dervce  ; 
f,  tbe  epitholiiuD  of  tlie  lulcuii  spinliB  inleraiu ;  i.  iatsnuil  hur.«ll.  witfa  bual 
pnKCfB  k,  fnirrniuided  with  nuclei  and  protoplABm  (of  the  gisnutar  la-fsr),  into  which 


pIDar  at  otsmn  of  Corti ;  m,  head  of  the  »me  unitiue  vitli  the  OQiTcsp ending  part  of 
ui  exCanul  pillar,  whon  uad^  b&lf  is  miEsiug.  while  tbe  next  pijlar  bcyoiidt  a, 
pi«*aila  both  middle  poition  and  bue ;  rid,  three  exlemol  hur-celJa ;  1,  buei  uf  two 
neighbouring  h«ir  or  tufted  ceUi ;  i,  Bnpporting  ceil  of  Deitere  ;  u>,  nerve-fibre 
uborinng  round  the  fltit  of  llie  extenul  bair-cellA ;  1 1  to  I,  luniiui  ntjculofifl, 
X  (kio7(W«adeT«r.) 

Most  of  the  above  details  are  shown  in  the  accompanying  figure 
(fig.  546).  Tliia  structure  rests  upon  the  basilar  membrane;  it 
is  roofed  in  hy  a  fenestrated  membrane  or  lamina  reticularis  into 
the  fenestrsB  of  which  the  tops  of  the  various  rods  and  cells  arc 
received.  When  viewed  from  above,  the  organ  of  Corti  shows  a 
remarkable  resemblance  to  the  key-board  of  a  piano.  The  top  of 
the  organ  is  roofed  by  the  menibrami  itctoria  (fig.  545,  ()  that 
extends  From  the  end  of  the  limbus  {lit,  tig.  545),  a  connective- 
tissue  structure  on  the  spiral  lamina.  In  close  relation  with  the 
hair-cells  which  form  the  auditory  nerve  epithelium,  are  filamcutt* 
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of  the  auditory  nerve.  These  are  derived  from  the  cochlear 
division  already  mentioned.  This  passes  up  the  axis  of  the 
cochlea,  and  in  its  course  gives  off  fibres  to  the  lamina  spiralis. 
These  fibres  are  thick  at  their  origin,  but  thin  out  peripherally, 
and  containing  bipolar  ganglion  cells  form  the  ganglion  spirale. 
Beyond  the  ganglion  at  the  edge  of  the  lamina  the  fibres  pass  up 
and  become  connected  with  the  organ  of  Corti,  arborising  around 
the  hair-cells. 

Physiology  of  Hearing. 

Sounds  are  caused  by  vibrations ;  when  a  bell  or  a  piano-string 
is  struck,  it  is  thrown  into  a  series  of  rapid  regular  vibrations ; 
the  more  rapidly  the  vibrations  occur  the  higher  is  the  pitch  of 
the  musical  note,  that  is,  it  is  shriller.  The  vibrations  are  trans- 
mitted as  waves  through  the  air,  and  ultimately  attect  the 
hair-cells  at  the  extremities  of  the  auditory  nerve  in  the  cocfelea. 
The  semicircular  c^inals  are  not  concerned  in  the* sense  of  hearing ; 
their  function  in  connection  with  equilibration  is  described  in 
Chapter  XLIX.  The  external  and  middle  cars  are  conducting; 
the  internal  ear  is  conducting  and  receptive.  In  the  external  ear 
the  vibrations  travel  through  air;  in  the  middle  ear  through 
solid  structures — membranes  and  bones ;  and  in  the  internal  ear 
through  fluid,  first  through  the  perilymph  on  the  far  side  of  the 
fenestra  ovalis ;  and  then  the  vibrations  pass  through  the  basilar 
membrane,  and  membrane  of  Reissner,  and  set  the  endolymph  of 
the  canal  of  the  cochlea  in  motion. 

This  is  the  normal  way  in  which  the  vibrations  pass,  but  the 
endolymph  may  be  affected  in  other  ways,  for  instance  through 
the  other  bones  of  the  head ;  one  can,  for  example,  hear  the  ticking 
of  one's  watch  when  it  is  placed  between  the  teeth,  even  when  the 
ears  are  stopped.  From  this  fact  is  derived  a  valuable  practical 
method  of  distinguishing  in  a  deaf  person  what  part  of  the  organ 
of  hearing  is  at  fault.  The  patient  may  not  be  able  to  hear  a 
watch  or  a  tuning-fork  when  it  is  held  close  to  the  ear ;  but  if  he 
can  hear  it  when  it  is  placed  between  his  teeth  or  on  his  forehead, 
the  malady  is  localised  in  either  the  external  or  middle  ear ;  if  he 
can  hear  it  in  neither  situation  it  is  a  much  more  serious  case, 
for  then  the  internal  ear  or  the  nervous  mechanism  of  hearing  is 
at  fault. 

In  connection  with  the  external  ear  there  is  not  much  more  to 
be  said ;  the  pinna  in  many  animals  is  large  and  acts  as  a  kind  of 
natural  ear-trumpet  to  collect  the  vibrations  of  the  air ;  in  man 
this  function  is  to  a  very  great  extent  lost,  and  though  there  are 
muscles  present  to  move  it  into  appropriate  postures,  they  are  not 
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under  the  control  of  the  will  in  the  majority  of  people,  and  are 
function  less,  ancestral  vestiges. 

In  the  middle  ear,  however,  there  are  several  points  to  be 
considered,  namely,  the  action  of  the  membrana  tjmpani,  of  the 
ossicles,  of  the  tympanic  muscles,  and  of  the  Eustachian  tube. 

The  Menibrana  Tympcmi, — This  membrane,  unlike  that  of 
ordinary  drums,  can  take  up  and  vibrate  in  response  to,  not  only 
its  own  fundamental  tone,  but  to  an  immense  range  of  tones 
differing  from  each  other  by  as  much  as  seven  octaves.  This 
would  clearly  be  impossible  if  it  were  an  evenly  stretched 
membrane.  It  is  not  evenly  nor  very  tightly  stretched,  but  owing 
to  its  attachment  to  the  chain  of  ossicles  it  is  slightly  funnel- 
shaped  :  the  ossicles  also  damp  the  continiiance  of  the  vibrations. 

When  the  membrane  gets  too  tightly  stretched,  by  increase  or 
decrease  of  the  pressure  of  the  air  in  the  tympanum,  then  the 
sense  of  hearing  is  dulled.  The  pressure  in  the  tympanic  cavity 
is  kept  the  same  as  that  of  the  atmosphei*e  by  the  Eusto/ohian 
tube,  which  leads  from  the  cavity  to  the  pharynx  and  so  to  the 
external  air.  The  Eustachian  tube  is  not,  howeverj  always  open; 
it  is  opened  by  the  action  .of  the  tensor  palati  during  swallowing. 
Suppose  it  were  closed  owing  to  swelling  of  its  mucous  membrane — 
this  often  happens  in  inflammation  of  the  throat — the  result 
would  be  what  is  called  Eustachian  or  throat  deafness,  and  this  is 
relieved  by  passing  a  catheter  so  as  to  open  the  tube.  When  the 
tube  is  closed,  the  blood  in  the  vessels  of  the  tympanic  wall  takes 
up  oxygen  from  the  imprisoned  air,  and  gives  off  carbonic  acid  in 
exchange ;  but  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  given  out  is  less  than 
the  amount  of  oxygen  removed,  so  that  the  total  quantity  of  gases 
within  the  tympanum  is  reduced,  and  its  pressiu*e  consequently 
becomes  less  than  that  of  the  atmosphere,  so  the  membrane  is 
cupped  inwards ;  it  is  this  increased  tightening  of  the  membrane 
that  produces  deafness.  There  is  also  an  accumulation  of  mucus. 
When  one  makes  a  violent  expiration,  as  in  sneezing,  some  air  is 
often  forced  through  the  Eustachian  tube  into  the  tympanum. 
The  ears  feel  as  though  they  were  bulged  out,  as  indeed  the 
membrana  tympani  is,  and  there  is  again  partial  deafness,  which 
sensations  are  at  once  relieved  by  swallowing  so  as  to  open  the 
Eustachian  tube  and  so  re-establish  equality  of  pressure  once  more. 

The  ossicles  communicate  the  vibrations  of  the  membrana 
tympani  (to  which  the  handle  of  the  malleus  is  fixed)  to  the 
membrane  which  closes  the  fenestra  ovalis  (to  which  the  foot  of 
the  stapes  is  attached).  Thus  the  vibrations  are  communicated 
to  the  fluid  of  the  internal  ear  which  is  situated  on  the  other  side 
of  the  oval  window. 
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foot  of 
Stapea 


The  foUowiug  diagram  will  assist  us  in  understanding  how  this 
is  brought  about.  The  bones  all  vibrate  as  if  thej  were  one,  the 
slight  movements  between  the  individual  bones  being  inappre- 
ciable. The  utility  of  there  being  several  bones  is  seen  when  the 
vibrations  are  excessive;  the  small  amount  of  "give"  at  the 
articulations  is  really  protective  and  tends  to  prevent  fractures. 

The  handle  of  the  malleus  is  inserted  between  the  layers  of  the 
tympanic  membrane ;  the  processus  gracilis  (p,  g,)  has  its  end  A 
attached  to  the  tympanic  wall  on  the  inner  aspect  of  the  Glaserian 

fissure;  the  end  B  of  the 
short  process  (s.  p,)  of  the 
incus  is  fastened  by  a 
ligament  to  the  opposite 
wall  of  the  tympanic  cavity ; 
the  end  D  of  the  long  pro- 
cess of  the  incus  articulates 
with  the  stirrup,  the  base 
of  which  is  turned  towards 
the  reader.  The  handle 
vibrates  with  the  mem- 
brana  tympani ;  and  the 
vibrations  of  the  whole 
chain  take  place  round  the 
aais  of  rotation  Ah,  Every 
time  C  comes  forwards  D  comes  forwards,  but  by  drawing  per- 
pendiculars from  C  and  D  to  the  axis  of  rotation,  it  is  found  that 
D  is  about  \  of  the  distance  from  the  axis  that  0  is.  So  in  the 
transmission  of  the  vibrations  from  membrane  to  membrane 
across  the  bony  chain,  the  amplitude  of  the  vibration  is  decreased 
by  about  ^,  and  the  force  is  correspondingly  increased.  The 
final  movement  of  the  stapes  is,  however,  always  very  small ;  it 
varies  from  -jV  ^  less  than  Ky^^y^  of  a  millimetre. 

The  action  of  the  tensor  tympani  by  pulling  in  the  handle  of 
the  malleus  increases  the  tension  of  the  membrana  tympani.  It 
is  supplied  by  the  fifth  nerve.  It  is  opposed  by  the  strong 
external  ligament  of  the  malleus.  The  stapedius  attached  to  the 
neck  of  the  stapes  tilts  it  backwards.  It  is  supplied  by  the 
seventh  nerve. 

We  have  still  to  consider  the  use  of  the  fenestra  rotunda  ;  this 
is  closed  by  a  membrane,  and  its  action  is  to  act  as  a  vent  for 
the  vibrations  of  the  perilymph.  The  next  very  simple  diagram 
(fig.  548)  will  explain  how  this  happens. 

The  cochlea  is  supposed  to  be  uncoiled ;  the  scala  vestibuli 
leads  from  the  fenestra  ovalis,  to  the  other  side  of  which  the 
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stapes  is  attached ;  the  scala  tympani  leads  to  the  fenestra 
rotunda ;  the  two  scalae  communicate  at  the  helicotrema,  and  are 
separated  from  the  canal  of  the  cochlea  by  the  basilar  membrane, 
and  the  membrane  of  Reissner.  C.R.  is  the  canalis  renniens 
leading  to  the  saccule.  The  two  scalse  contain  perilymph ;  the 
canal  of  the  cochlea  contains  endolymph  which  is  set  in  vibration 
by  the  perilymph  through  the  membranes.  Every  time  the 
membrane  of  the  oval  window  is  bulged  in  by  the  stirrup,  the 
membrane  of  the  round  window  is  bulged  out,  and  vice  vend. 
If  there  were  no  vent  in  this  way  the  propagation  of  vibrations 
through  the  fluid  would  be  impossible. 

The  theories  in  connection  with  the  cochlea  are  two  in  number: 


F.Ooaila 
8tap§a 


Scala   Veatibuli   (Perilymph) 


Scala   Tympani  (Perilymph) 


H§Ueotrema 


F.  Rotunda 

Fi^.  548.— Diagram  to  illuftrate  the  oae  of  the  fenectm  rotunda. 

one  is  Helmholtz'  piano  theory;  the  other  is  the  telephone  theory 
of  Rutherford  and  Waller. 

The  Piano  Theory. — If  one  aings  a  note  in  front  of  a  piano, 
the  string  of  the  piano  that  emits  that  note  will  take  up  the 
vibration  and  answer;  another  note  will  elicit  an  answer  from 
another  string.  It  was  supposed  by  Helmholtz  that  there  is  an 
analogous  arrangement  in  the  cochlea.  Different  parts  of  the 
organ  of  Corti  will  respond  to  different  notes  as  do  the  strings 
of  a  piano.  At  first  he  thought  it  was  the  rods  of  Corti  which 
acted  in  this  way,  but  when  it  was  shown  that  in  birds  there  are 
no  rods,  he  referred  it  to  the  different  fibres  of  the  basilar 
membrane.  This  is  supported  by  the  fact  tha^  this  membrane 
increases  in  breadth  from  below  upwards ;  low  notes  will  set  in 
sympathetic  vibration  the  long  fibres  of  the  upper  part,  and  high 
notes  the  short  fibres  of  the  lower  part  of  the  organ. 

These  responsive  vibrations  extend  to  the  hair-cells  resting 
on  these  particular  portions  of  the  membrane,  and  give  rise  to 
excitations  which,  conducted  along  the  nerve-fibres  to  the  brain, 
produce  different  auditory  sensations.  This  theory  therefore 
localises  the  analysis  of  sounds  in  the  cochlea.  The  memhrana 
tectoria  acts  as  a  damping  mechanism. 

The  Telephone  Theory, — Just  as  in  a  telephone  one  membrane 
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yibrates  in  response  to  a  sound  but  at  different  rates  for  different 
sounds,  so  in  this  theory  it  is  supposed  that  the  basilar  membrane 
vibrates  as  a  whole,  the  hair-<;ells  on  it  are  affected,  the  nerve 
impulse  travels  to  the  brain,  and  the  analysis  of  the  sound  occurs 
there.  In  other  words,  the  basilar  membrane  acts  very  much  like 
the  membrana  tympani.  **  It  is  the  internal  drum-head,  repeating 
the  complex  vibrations  of  the  membrana  tympani,  and  vibrating 
in  its  entire  area  to  all  sounds — although  more  in  some  parts  than 
in  others— giving  what  we  may  designate  as  acoustic  pressure 
patterns  between  the  membrana  tectoria  and  the  subjacent  field 
of  hair-cells.  In  place  of  an  analysis  by  sympathetic  vibration 
of  particular  radial  fibres,  it  may  be  imagined  that  varying  com- 
binations of  sound  give  varying  pressure  patterns,  comparable 
to  the  varying  retinal  images  of  external  objects."     (Waller.) 

The  Rcmge  of  hearing  is  more  extensive  than  that  of  voice. 
Sounds  can  be  heard  that  are  produced  by  30  vibrations  per 
second,  up  to  those  caused  by  30,000  to  40,000  vibrations  per 
second ;  and  in  this  range  as  many  as  6,000  variations  of  pitch 
can  be  perceived,  or  about  twice  as  many  as  the  pairs  of  arches 
of  Corti.  Two  sounds  can  be  recognised  as  distinct  if  the  interval 
between  them  is  less  than  o'l  second,  a  fact  that  shows  us  the 
perfection  of  the  damping  as  well  as  of  the  vibrating  mechanism. 

The  distinction  between  musical  notes  is  not  equally  obvious 
to  all  observers.  People  differ  a  good  deal  in  the  musical  element 
in  their  nature.  But  in  all  there  is  a  limit  to  the  perception  of 
high-pitched  notes.  In  Galton's  whistle,  one  has  an  instrument 
by  which  the  rate  of  vibration  of  the  air  which  produces  the 
sound  can  be  increased ;  it  gets  shriller  and  shriller,  and  at  last 
when  the  vibration  frequency  exceeds  30,000  or  40,000,  the 
sound  becomes  inaudible.  Probably  many  animals,  however,  are 
able  to  hear  much  higher  notes  than  we  can  detect. 

A  judgment,  by  the  sense  of  hearing  alone,  of  the  direction  in 
which  a  sound  comes,  is  always  most  imperfect. 
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CHAPTER  LIV. 

VOICE    AND    SPEECH. 


The  fundamental  tones  of  the  voice  are  produced  bj  the 
current  of  expired  air  causing  the  vibration  of  the  vocal  cords, 
two  elastic  bands  contained  in  a  cartilaginous  box  placed  at  the 
top  of  the  wind-pipe  or  trachea.  This  box  is  called  the  larynx. 
The  Bounds  produced  here  are  modilied  by  other  parts  like  the 
tongue,  teeth,  and  lips,  as  will  be  espl^ned  later  on. 


The  eartU*ffea  of  the  laryni  are  the  thyroid,  the  cricoiil,  the  two  at 
(enoids.  Those  tire  the  ra«it  importnnt  tor  voice  proituctioii ;  they  are  ma 
i>(  hynline  carlilat-e.  Theti  there  are  the  epiglottis,  two  comieular,  and  ti 
cuneiform  eanibgcs.    These  are  raaile  of  yellow  fibro-eartilnge. 


Stmio-liyoidtiu. 


g.  with  (he  rsxx^ioa  oi  one  nico-UirRild, 


[>-byoideUB- 

byroldtfu. 


1  IinnwDU- 
(Sloetk.) 


The  thyroid  cartilage  (fig  550  1  to  4)  iocs  not  form  a  complete  ring 
around  the  larynx  but  unlr  covers  the  front  portion.  It  fomiK  the  pro- 
minence in  front  of  the  thront  kiionn  as  Adam's  apple,  (u)  The  cricoid 
cnrtilaKe  (Bg  550  5  6)  on  the  (her  hand  ig  a  complete  ring;  the  back 
part  of   the  ring   is  much  broader   than  the  front.     On  the  top  of  thU 
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broad  portion  of  the  crtcoiii  are  (b)  the  arytnuiid  cartilages  (fig.  550,  7), 
the  connection  between  the  cricoid  bolon-  and  arytenoid  carlilageB  above 
is  a  joint  with  Bynovial  membrane  and  ligaments,  the  latter  (wrmitting 


^  piiit  of  th«  liDft ;  7,  vytmoid  <srti]ii9H. 


If  poMeriar  put;   6,  si 


on  between  them.  But  although  Ihe  nrytcnoii 
:riooiil,  thej  accotnpany  the  latter  in  all  ils  1 
a  of  which  each  arytenoii)  cartilage  nts  on  the  cricoid 


yi«.  sji.— Tbs  iKynx  u  aeeo  (fom 


U  triangular  ;  the  anterior  angle  a  often  called  the  vocal  procew :  to  it  the 
posterior  ends  of  the  true  vocal  curds  are  attached.  The  outer  angle  is  thick 
anil  called  the  muscular  procciw. 

The  coniieular  cartilaps,  or  cartiiatces  of  Santorioi,  are  perched  on  th« 
top  of  the  arjtenoiiU  ;  the  cmieifomi  cartilages,  or  cartilages  of  Wrisberg, 
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are  in  a,  told  ot  mucouB  membrene ;  the  epiglottia  looks  like  a  lirl  to  the 
whole  (fig.  551). 

The  thyroid  cartilage  is  connected  with  the  cricoid,  lij  the  crico-thjroid 
membrane,  and  also  bj  joints  with  STnovial  membranes  ;  the  lower  eornva 
of  the  tliyroid  clasp  the  cricoid  between  them,  yet  not  so  tichtly  but 
that   the   thyroid   can   revolve,   irithio  a   certain   range,  nround  an  aiis 

?aBBinj  transversely  through  the  two  joints  at  which  the  cricoid  is  clasped, 
he  vooal  cords  arc  attacbed  behind  to  the  front  portion  of  the  base 
(vocal  process)  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  and  in  front  10  the  re-entering 
an|;le  at  the  back  of  the  thyroid  ;   it  ia  evident,  thereforo,  that  all  move- 


t  ddfl.    Hi,  hvold  bonA 
Id  iwtUue ;  T.C.U.,  thpi>-cTia)id  membnue ;  C,  criniid  nrtiliige ;  Tt,  flnt 
— ^  -  jMh«;T.A.,lhrm.»iytenDid[nuKl6;  H.O.,  rimBB-lottidM;  V.C.,timiiJ  cord  ; 
T,  milxHile ;  F.V.C,  tulsa  Tocai  coid.    {Afler  Allea  Thunuon.) 

ments  of  either  of  these  cartilages  must  proiluce  an  effect  on  tbem  of 
some  kind  or  other.  Inaemucli,  too,  ne  the  arytenoid  cartilages  rest  on 
the  top  of  the  back  portion  ot  the  cricoid  cirlil^^,  and  nre  connected 
with  it  by  CApaulnr  and  other  ligaments,  all  movcmetits  oF  the  cricoid 
cartilage  must  move  the  arylenoid  cartilages,  and  also  produce  an  effect  on 
the  To^  cords. 

Kaooiu  mBmbrauci. — The  larynx  is  lined  with  a  mucous  membrane 
continuoviB  with  that  of  the  trachea  :  this  ia  covered  with  ciliated  epithelium 
except  over  the  vocal   coflIs  and  epiglottis,  where  it  is  stratijied.      The 
vocaj   cortls  are   thickened  bands  of  elastic  tissue   in  this  mucous   mem- 
brane which  run  from  before  back.    They  are  attached  behind  10  the  vocal 
loesses  of  the  nry(enoi<l  cartilages,  and  in  front  to  the  angle  where  the 
n  wings  of  the  thyroid  meet.    The  chink  between   them   is  called  the 
la  gMtidU  (see  fig.  552).    Two  ridges  o(  mucous  membrane  above  and 
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parallel  to  these  are  called  the  faUe  roeal  cards ;  between  the  true  and 
false  vocal  cord  on  each  side  is  a  recess  called  the  ventricle, 

ICtLboleft. — The  muscles  of  the  larynx  are  divided  into  intrinsic  and 
extrinsic.  The  intrinsic  are  named  from  their  attachments  to  the  various 
cartilages ;  the  extrinsic  are  those  which  connect  the  larynx  to  other  parte 
like  the  hyoid  bone. 

The  intrinsic  muscles  of  the  larynx  are  as  follows : — 

1.  Orico-thyroid. 

2.  Posterior  crico-arytenoid. 

3.  Lat<eral  crico-arytenoid. 

4.  Thyro-arytenoid. 

5.  Arytenoid. 

All  these  muscles  except  the  arytenoid  are  in  pairs. 
Their  attachments  and  actions  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  Orico-thyroid. — This  is  a  short,  thick  triangular  muscle,  attached  below 
to  the  cricoid  cartilage ;  this  attachment  extends  from  the  middle  line 
backwards.  The  fibres  pass  upwards  and  outwards,  diverging  slightly  to  be 
attached  above  to  the  inferior  border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  and  to  the 
anterior  border  of  its  lower  comu.  In  the  latter  portion  of  the  muscle,  the 
fibres  are  nearly  horizontal.  Some  of  the  superficial  fibres  are  continuous 
with  those  of  the  inferior  constrictor  of  the  pharynx. 

The  thyroid  cartilage  being  fixed  by  extrinsic  muscles,  the  contraction 
of  this  muscle  draws  upwards  the  anterior  part  of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  and 
depresses  the  posterior  part,  and  with  it  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  so  that  the 
vocal  conls  are  stretched.  Paralysis  of  theise  mascles  therefore  causes  an 
inability  to  pro'Juce  high-pitched  ton^s. 

2.  Posteriw  crwo-arytenaid. — This  arises  from  the  broad  depression  on 
the  corresponding  half  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cricoid  cartilage ; 
its  fibres  conyerge  upwards  and  outwards  and  are  inserted  into  the  outer 
angle  of  the  base  of  the  arytenoid  cartilage  behind  the  attachment  of  the 
lateral  crico-arytenoid  muscle.  Kear  their  insertion  the  upper  fibres  are 
blended  with  the  lower  fibres  of  the  arytenoid  muscle. 

These  muscles  draw  the  outer  angles  of  the  Arytenoid  cartilages  backwards 
and  inwards,  and  thus  rotate  the  anterior  or  vocal  processes  outwards,  and  * 
widen  the  rima  glottidis.     They  come  into  action  during  deep  inspiration. 
If  they  are  paralysed,  the  lips  of  the  glottis  approach  the  middle  line  and 
come  in  contact  during  each  inspiration,  so  that  dyspnoea  is  produced. 

3.  Lateral  crico-arytenoid. — This  arises  from  the  sloping  upper  border  of 
the  cricoid  cartilage,  and  is  inserted  into  the  muscular  process  of  the  aryte- 
noid cartilage  and  the  adjacent  part  of  its  anterior  surface.  Its  upper  part 
is  more  or  less  blended  with  the  thyro-arytenoid,  and  a  few  of  its  fibres  are 
continuous  round  the  outer  side  of  the  arytenoid  cartilage  with  the  arytenoid 
muscle. 

These  muscles  draw  the  muscular  processes  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages 
forwards  and  downwards,  and  thus  approximate  the  vocal  cords.  They  are 
antagonistic  to  the  posterior  crico-arytenoids. 

4.*  Thyro-arytenoid. — This  consists  of  two  portions,  inner  and  outer.  The 
inner  portion  arises  in  the  lower  half  of  the  angle  formed  by  the  alse  of  the 
thyroid  cartilage,  and  passing  backwards  are  attached  behind  to  the  vocal 
process  and  to  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  outer  surface  of  the  arytenoid  cartilage. 
They  are  joined  internally  oy  short  fibres  which  are  attached  in  front  to  the 
vocal  cord,  and  behind  to  the  vocal  process.  Some  oblique  fibres  pass  from 
the  sloping  portion  of  the  crico-thyroid  membrane  below  the  vocal  cord, 
upwards,  outwards,  and  somewhat  backwards,  to  end  in  the  tissue  of  the 
•false  vocal  cord.  The  fibres  of  the  ovter  portion  arise  in  front  from  the 
thyroid  cartilage  close  to  the  origin  of  the  inner  portion  and  from  the  crico- 
thyroid membrane.  They  pass  backwards  to  be  inserted  in  part  into  the 
lateral  border  and  muscular  process  of  the  arytenoid  cartilage,  and  in  part 
they  pass  obliquely  upwards  towards  the  aryteno-epiglottidean  fold,  ending 
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in  the  false  vocal  cord.  The  portion  of  this  moscle  which  eitands  towardB 
the  epiglottis  is  ofl«n  d«scribed  as  a  separate  muscle  (thj/ro-epiglvilidaiH'); 
it  resembles  the  crico-arjtenoid  in  that  some  of  its  libres  are  continuous  with 
those  of  the  arytenoid  mnacle. 

The  antero-posterior  fibres  will  tend  U>  draw  forward  the  arytenoid  carti- 
l^e,  and  with  it  the  posterior  part  of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  rotating  the 
latter  upwards  aud  atitagoniziDg  the  action  of  the  crico-thyroid  muscle,  the 
effect  being  to  relai  the  vocal  cords.     But  if  the  latter  are  kept  stretehed 
those  fibres  of  the  inner  portion  of  the  muscle  which  are  inserted  into  the 
Tocal  cord  may  serre  to  modify  its  elasticity,  tightening  the  parts  of  the  cord 
in  front  of,  and  relaxing  those  behind,  its  attachment.   The  vertical  fibree  of 
'  the  muscle  which  extend  from  the  crico-thyroid  membrane  across  the  base 
of  the  vocal  fold  and  over  the  ventricle  into  the  false  vocal  cord,  render  the 
free  edge  of  the  former  more  prominent.    Then  Ihe  fibres  which  are  inserted 
into  the  muscular  process  and  outer  surface  of  the  arytenoid  cartilage  wiU 
tend  to  draw  the  aryte- 
noid cartilage  forwards 
and  rotate  it  inwards ; 
finally,  the  fibres  which 
pass  inifl  the  aryteno- 
epiglottidean  fold  ma;  ^-  *> 

assist  in  depressing  the 
epiglottis. 

If  these  miascles  are  r^rt, 

paralysed,  the  lips  of 
the  glottis  are  no  longer  f^»^ 

parallel,  but  ate  curved 
with  the  concavity  in-  mm.  Air 

wards,    and    a    much 
stronger  blast  of  air  is 
required  for  the  pro-         .Cneo-uju 
duclion  of  the  voice.  j^ 

5.   Arytenind.  — 
When   the   mucous  "»■ 

membrane  is  removed 
from  the  back  of   the      E,>,DiMt.in( 
arytenoid  cartilages,  a      ^^  ^^ 
band     of      transveise  Fi 

fibres  is  exposed,  on 
the  dorsal  surface  of 
which  are  two  slender 
decusaating  oblique 
bundles.  These  are 
often      described      as 

separate  muscles  (arytenoid  and  aryteno-epigloltidean).  but  they  are  inti- 
mately blended  together.  The  ventral  fibres  (arytenoid  proper)  pass  straight 
across  from  the  outer  half  of  the  concave  surface  on  the  back  of  one 
arytenoid  cartilage  to  the  corresponding  surface  of  the  other.  The  dorsal 
fibres  can  be  followed  to  the  lateral  walls  of  the  larynx,  tbe  uppermost  ones 
to  the  cartilage  of  Santorini,  the  intermediate  ones  run  with  the  uppermost 
fibres  of  the  thyro.arytenoid  muscle  forming  the  so-called  aryteno-epi- 
glottidean  muscle,  and  the  lowest  fibres  blend  at  the  level  of  the  true  vocal 
cords  with  the  thyro-arytenoid  and  lateral  crico-arytenoid  muscles. 

The  arytenoid  muscle  draws  the  arytenoid  cartilages  together.  If  it 
is  paralysed,  the  inlercartilsginous  part  of  the  glottis  remains  open,  although 
the  membranous  lips  can  still  be  approximated  during  vocalisation. 

It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  the  epiglottis  is  depressed  as  a  lid 
over  the  glottis  dnring  swallowing.  This  may  be  so  in  some  animals,  but  in 
nuts  it  is  not  the  esse ;  the  epiglottis  projects  upwards  in  close  contact  with 
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the  base  of  the  tongue.  The  necesgai;  closure  of  (he  glottis  during  swallow- 
ing i»  brought  about  bj  the  coatraction  of  the  arytenoid  mid  thyro- arytenoid 
mnscles ;  1^  thia  means  the  itrjtenoid  carlilftges  are  drawn  towardB  each 
other,  and  also  forwards  into  contact  with  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
epigloUis  (Anderson  Stuart).  Henle  remarks  that  "the  muscles  which  lie 
in  the  space  ei-.clossd  by  the  laminie  of  the  thyroid  caHiiage  and  above  the 
cricoid  may  be  regarded  in  their  totality  as  a  kind  of  sphincter  such  as 
is  found  in  its  simplsst  form  embi-acing  the  entrance  of  the  larynx  in 
reptiles"  (Qtiaiu's  Anatomy), 
Harraa. — The   Inrynx  is  supplied  by  two  branches  of  the  Tsgus ;  the 


ass, 


«^ 


Fig.  551.- The  parts  of  the  Lumgomope. 

mperiiir  laryngeal  is  the  sensory  nerve ;  by  its  eriernal  branch,  it  supplies 
one  muscle,  namely,  the  crico- thyroid.  These  fibres,  however,  probably 
arise  from  glosso-p) laryngeal  rootlets  (see  p.  629).  The  rest  of  the  mnscles 
are  supplied  by  the  ia/erior  laryngeal  nerte,  the  fibres  of  which  come  from 
the  spinal  accessory,  not  the  vagus  proper. 

The  larynsoaoope  is  an  instrument  employed  in  investigating  daring 
life  the  condition  of  the  pharynii,  larynx,  and  trachea.  It  consists  of  a  large 
concave  mirror  with  perforated  centre,  and  of  a  smaller  mirror  fixed  in  a 
long  handle.  It  is  thus  osed  :  the  [>atient  is  placed  in  a  chair,  a  good  light 
(argand  burner,  or  electric  lamp)  is  arranged  ou  one  side  of,  and  a  little  above 
his  head.  The  operator  Iiies  the  large  mirror  round  his  head  in  such  a  manner, 
that  he  looks  through  the  central  aperture  with  one  eye.  He  then  seats 
himself  opposite  the  patient,  and  so  alters  the  position  of  the  mirror,  which 
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ft.  p.  lent  H,  p„|„,  „  iSch"hf  ™,i;  °"  '*'"'°  "•  »P™>»'  •-<■ 
smaU  mintir  tiied  jn  the  I^dX  i^H,  '*^"Kft-«  r«Kl''y  diseovered.  Thi 
fte  lamp,  „  t,  p.ttmift  S,"  .  ilj,'  ,'"™'^'  •"""  "■'  '"M'-B  1'  "et 

jaryni  and  trachea  wm  be  Ln,?.tf  ^°  it :  un  invet.ed   1™^™  of  the 

w  alone  seen,  the  handle  of  thJ  .^it    mirror.     If  the  doreum  of  the  tongue 

"I  cne  mirror  muBt  be  alighUj  lowered  until  the 
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mirror  unnn  .i."'      ^'^^ :  rare  should  be  taken,  however,  not  to  move  the 
be  urolmf^  t    "T"'"'  ■"  "■  excites  retching.     The  observatioo  should  not 

tK^'  ^"'  '^•'"^  ""her  he  repeated  at  «hort  intcrvalB. 
nnH«  „.  t  ."'^  'W  Will  vary  somewhat  aceordine  to  the  condition  of  the 
and  „rRi^ml?'^"r'  "Pi-^tion.  phoaatlon,  ie. ;  they  are  (fig.  556)  first, 
below  i^h^r  -^  ^  *''*  posterior  part,  the  bate  of  iU  tonqM.  Immcdxalelj 
tuhcmir  Tu  '*  '"^  wcirato  outline  ot  the  cpi^i.i(fi«,  with  its  cushion  or 
ihS'in  T^°  ""^  «""  i"  the  centml  lino  tte  fr««  ™c«i  «.»fi,  white  and 
imn™f  ni,  ■  "',°"™"'  condition.  The  corda  approjLimave  (in  the  inverted 
mage)  poslcnorij ;  between  them  i^  left  a  chint,  "arrow  wttUt  a  high  note 
yj^l"/  t""^'  r"'^  ''»'!oe  n  tlecp  inspinvtio...  On  each  Mde  o£  the  true 
vocal  conis  and  (.„  >  ,^,  ^  8  I  {^    pinV/flt^e  vfU  vrd,.    Still  more 

exieraaJ  js  the  cartilag,.  „/  Jf  >»*A*-/^.  the   intermediate  is  the  ,-a>-tdag'  ./ 
&«(m>t ,  whjJst  the  mmititot    tlTe  uryt,^id  oartilagf.  is  in  front   and 
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The  ringt  of  the  trachea^  and  even  the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea  itself,  if  the 
patient  be  directed  to  draw  a  deep  breath,  may  be  seen  in  the  interval 
between  the  true  vocal  cords. 

Movements  of  the  Vocal  Cords. 

In  Respiration. — The  position  of  the  vocal  cords  in  ordinary 
tranquil  breathing  is  so  adapted  by  the  muscles,  that  the  opening 
of  the  glottis  is  wide  and  triangular  (fig.  556,  b).  For  all  practical 
purposes,  the  glottis  remains  unaltered  during  ordinary  quiet 
breathing,  though  in  a  small  proportion  of  people  it  becomes  a 
little  wider  at  each  inspiration,  and  a  little  narrower  at  each 
expiration.  In  the  cadaveric  position  the  glottis  has  about  half 
the  width  it  has  during  ordinary  breathing;  during  life,  there- 
fore, except  during  vocalisation,  the  abductors  of  the  vocal  cords 
(posterior  crico-arytenoids)  are  in  constant  action.  (F.  Semon.) 
On  making  a  rapid  and  deep  inspiration  the  opening  of  the 
glottis  is  widely  dilated  (fig.  556,  c),  and  somewhat  lozenge- 
shaped. 

In  Vocalisation, — At  the  moment  of  the  emission  of  a  note, 
the  chink  is  narrowed,  the  margins  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages 
being  brought  into  contact  and  the  edges  of  the  vocal  cords 
approximated  and  made  parallel ;  at  the  same  time  their  tension 
is  much  increased.  The  higher  the  note  produced,  the  tenser  do 
the  cords  become  (fig.  556,  a)  ;  and  the  range  of  a  voice  depends, 
in  the  main,  on  the  extent  to  which  the  degree  of  tension  of  the 
vocal  cords  can  be  thus  altered.  In  the  production  of  a  high 
note  the  vocal  cords  are  brought  well  within  sight,  so  as  to  be 
plainly  visible  with  the  help  of  the  laryngoscope.  In  the  utter- 
ance of  low-pitched  tones,  on  the  other  hand,  the  epiglottis  is 
depressed  and  brought  over  them,  and  the  arytenoid  cartilages 
look  as  if  they  were  trying  to  hide  themselves  under  it  (fig.  557). 
The  epiglottis,  by  being  somewhat  pressed  down  so  as  to  cover 
the  superior  cavity  of  the  larynx,  serves  to  render  the  notes 
deeper  in  tone  and  at  the  same  time  somewhat  duller. 

The  degree  of  approximation  of  the  vocal  cords  also  usually 
corresponds  with  the  height  of  the  note  produced;  but  the  width 
of  the  aperture  has  no  essential  influence  on  the  pitch  of  the 
note,  as  long  as  the  vocal  cords  have  the  same  tension:  only 
with  a  wide  aperture  the  tone  is  more  diflicult  to  produce  and 
is  less  perfect,  the  rushing  of  the  air  through  the  aperture  being 
heard  at  the  same  time. 

No  true  vocal  sound  is  produced  at  the  posterior  part  of  the 
aperture  of  the  glottis,  that,  viz.,  which  is  formed  by  the  space 
between  the  arytenoid  cartilages. 


The  Voice. 


The  human  musical  instrument  is  often  compared  to  a  reed 
or^n-pipe:  certainly  the  notes  produced  by  such  pipes  iu  the 
vox  kujJiana  stop  of  oi^ns  is  very  like  the  human  voice.     Here 


Fig.  5)6^ — Thne  lurnpiBcopic  viewa  of  the  np^<T  mat^n  of  the  larynx  uid  mmnuid- 
iiKinrta.  A,  theglottudiiTing  thsemiHJODClt  k  Ugh  nateuiwifing;  B,  InaiTiiDd 
quiet  inhaUdon  of  eJT-,  C,  m  the  itate  of  widflit  poasihle  dilatation^  aa  in  iwti^tiwg  a 
Terr  deep  bteatb.  ThE  diagrajns  A',  B',  and  Q,  show  in  horiiontal  Bcctions  of  the 
^otlis  the  podtion  of  the  yotal  Mrds  and  UTtenoid  ctvtilagn  in  t)i*  thra*  aevnal 
■Utfa  niiTMented  in  the  other  flgui«g.  In  all  the  flgnm  so  far  as  marked,  Uieletlen 
tndicatethepaRf  ufollDws,  Til. :  I.  the  base  of  tlie  tODsne ;  «,  the  nppet  tree  put  c< 
tbe^telottiai  f,  the  tubercle  or  nuhiun  of  the  ei^]omi;.pii,  part  of  the  anterioi 
wall  of  the  phaiynx  behind  the  larynx ;  in  the  nm^in  of  Ibe  Hrteno-epiglottjdsin 
told,  v,tlwiiRllinK  of  the  membrane  oaiiHdbj' the  cutUagca  at  Wrisbeig;  i.ttatof 
the  culllagea  of  Saotorini ;  a,  the  tip  or  numnit  of  the  arj-tenoid  cartilaga ;  c  v,  the 
.  trns  Tocal  audi  or  lipa  of  the  lima  glattldls ;  c  v  >.  the  lapadoT  or  faUe  Tootl  c<»di ; 
between  them  the  Tentride  of  the  larynx ;  in  C,  Ir  ia  placed  pa  the  anterior  wall  of  the 
receding  traehea,  and  t  indicstea  the  commenoement  of  the  two  bronehi  beyond  the 
bifuroation.  which  may  be  brought  into  viev  in  thie  etate  of  extremo  dilatation. 
laoalD,  (tfterC^ennak.) 

there  is  not  only  the  vibration  of  a  coIueqh  of  air,  but  also  of  a 
reed,  which  corresponds  to  the  vocal  cords  in  the  air-chamber 
oompoeed  of  the  trachea  and  the  bronchial  eyatem  beneath  it. 
The  pharynx,  mouth,  and  nasal  cavities  above  the  glottis  are 
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resonating  cavities,  which  by  alterations  in  their  shape  and 
size,  are  able  to  pick  out  and  emphasize  certain  component 
parts  of  the  fundamental  tones  produced  in  the  larynx.  The 
natural  voice  is  often  called  the  chest  voice.  The  falsetto  voice  is 
differently  explained  by  different  observers ;  on  laryngoscopic 
examination,  the  glottis  is  found  to  be  widely  open,  so  that  there 
is  an  absence  of  chest  resonance ;  some  have  supposed  that  the 
attachment  of  the  thyro-aryteuoid  muscle  to  the  vocal  cord 
renders  it  capable  of  acting  like  the  finger  on  a  violin  string, 
part  of  the  cord  being  allowed  to  vibrate  while  the  rest  is  held 

still.     Such  a  shortening  of    a 
«  vibrating  string  would   produce 

a  higher  pitched    note  than   is 

natural. 

Musical  sounds  differ  from  one 

another  in  three  ways  : — 

I.  In  pitch.    This  depends  on 

the  rate  of  vibration ;  and  in  the 
Rg.  557-— View  of  the  upper  part  of  the      case  of  a  String,   the  pitch    in- 

larjrnxasseenbymeaniof  thelarvs-  •..       a.v^       t,        -  jx 

goBcope  during  the  utterance  of  a     creases   witli    the    tcnsion,    and 
STthr^ia^^^'of^'skntc'ri^rt     diminishes  with   the    length    of 

arytenoid  ^rtilagea;  «,  b««e  of  the       the   String.       The    VOCal  COrds   of 
tongue ;  ;^A,  the  poatenor  wall  of  the  ^  .  ,  , 

phuynx.  (Caeimak.)  a  woman  are  shorter  than  those 

of  a  man,  hence  the  higher 
pitched  voice  of  women.  The  average  length  of  the  female  cord 
is  1 1 '5  millimetres;  this  can  be  stretched  to  14;  the  male  cord 
averages  15*5  and  can  be  stretched  to  19*5  millimetres. 

2.  In  loudness, — This  depends  on  the  amplitude  of  the  vibra- 
tions, and  is  increased  by  the  force  of  the  expiratory  blast  which 
sets  the  cords  in  motion. 

3.  In  ^^  timbre J^ — This  is  the  difference  of  character  wjiich 
distinguishes  one  voice,  or  one  musical  instrument,  from  another. 
It  is  due  to  admixture  of  the  primary  vibrations  with  secondary 
vibrations  or  overtones.  If  one  takes  a  tracing  of  a  tufaing-fork 
on  a  revolving  cylinder,  it  writes  a  simple  series  of  up  and  down 
waves  corresponding  in  rate  to  the  note  of  the  fork.  Other 
musical  instrument  do  not  lend  themselves  to  this  form  of 
graphic  record,  but  their  vibrations  can  be  rendered  visible  by 
allowing  them  to  act  on  a  small  sensitive  gas-ilame ;  this  bobs 
up  and  down,  and  if  the  reflection  of  this  flame  is  allowed  to  fall 
on  a  series  of  mirrors,  the  top  of  the  continuous  image  formed  is 
seen  to  present  waves.  The  mirrors  are  usually  arranged  on  the 
four  lateral  sides  of  a  cube  which  is  rapidly  rotated.  If  one 
sings  a  note  on  to  the  membrane  in  the  side  of  the  gas-chamber 
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with  which  the  flame  is  in  connection,  the  wavea  seen  are  not 
simple  up  and  down  ones,  but  the  primary  large  waves  are  com- 
plicated by  smaller  ones  on  their  surface,  at  twice,  thrice,  &c., 
the  rate  of  the  primary  vibration.  The  richer  a  voice,  the  richer 
the  sound  of  a  musical  inatrument,  the  more  numerous  are  these 
overtones  or  harmonica. 

The  range  of  the  voice  is  seldom,  except  in  celebrated  singers, 
more  than  two-anda-half  octavos,  and  for  different  voices  this  is 
in  different  parts  of  the  muwcal  scale. 

Although  the  voice  is  ttsually  produced  by  the  expiratory 
blast,  by  practice  one  can  employ  the  inspiratory  blast ;  this  oou- 


Flg.  ;]8.-Kaiiig'iiip|isntu*tarobtatniBg<luBeplDtaTMa(miiaiHlDOt«. 

stitntes  the  form  of  speech  known  as  vmtriloquitm.  The  voice 
does  not  appear  to  come  out  of  the  speaker's  mouth ;  and  as 
we  never  readily  distinguish  the  direction  in  which  the  sounds 
reach  our  ear,  the  ventriloquist,  by  directing  the  attention  of  the 
audience  to  various  parts  of  the  room,  is  able  to  make  them 
imagine  the  voice  is  proceeding  From  those  parts. 

Speech. 

This  is  due  to  the  modiflcation  produced  in  the  fundamental 
laryngeal  notes,  by  the  resonating  cavities  above  the  vocal  cords. 
By  modifying  the  size  and  shape  of  the  pharynx,  mouth,  and  nose, 
certain  overtones  or  harmonics  are  picked  out  and  exs^erated ; 
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this  gives  us  the  vowel  sounds ;  the  consonants  are  produced  by 
interruptions,  more  or  less  complete,  of  the  outflowing  air  in 
different  situations.  The  soft  palate  is  raised  at  each  word. 
When  the  larynx  is  passive,  and  the  resonating  cavities  alone 
come  into  play,  then  we  get  whispering. 

The  pitch  of  the  Vowels  has  been  estimated  mnsicallj ;  u  has  the  lowest 
pitch,  then  o,  a  (as  in  father),  a  (as  in  cane),  t,  and  e.  We  may  give  a  few 
examples  of  the  shape  of  the  resonating  cavities  in  pronouncing  vowel 
sounds,  and  producing  their  characteristic  timbre :  when  sounding  a  (in 
father)  the  mouth  has  the  shape  of  a  funnel  wide  in  front ;  the  tongue 
lies  on  the  floor  of  the  mouth ;  the  lips  are  wide  open ;  the  soft  palate  is 
moderateljT  and  the  larynx  slightly  raised. 

In  pronouncing  u  (po)^  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  is  shaped  like  a  capacious 
flask  with  a  short  narrow  neck.  The  whole  resonating  cavity  is  then 
longest,  the  lips  being  protruded  as  far  as  possible  ;  the  larynx  is  depressed 
and  the  root  of  the  tongue  approaches  the  fauces. 

In  pronouncing  o^  the  neck  of  the  flask  is  shorter  and  wider,  the  lips  being 
nearer  the  teeth  ;  the  larynx  is  slightly  higher  than  in  sounding  oo. 

In  pronouncing  e,  the  flask  is  a  small  one  with  a  long  narrow  neck.  The 
resonating  chamber  is  then  shortest  as  the  larynx  is  raised  as  much  as 
possible,  and  the  mouth  is  bounded  by  the  teeth,  the  lips  being  retracted ; 
the  approach  of  the  tongue  near  the  hard  palate  makes  the  long  neck  of 
the  flask. 

The  Oonsonanta  are  produced  by  a  more  or  less  complete  closure  of 
certain  doors  on  the  course  of  the  outgoing  blast.  If  the  closure  is  com- 
pletey  and  the  blast  suddenly  opens  the  door,  the  result  is  an  explosire ; 
if  the  door  is  partly  closed,  and  the  air  rushes  with  a  hiss  through  it, 
the  result  is  an  (upirate ;  if  the  door  is  nearly  closed  and  its  margins  are 
thrown  into  vibration,  the  result  is  a  vibratire;  if  the  mouth  is  closed, 
and  the  sound  has  to  find  its  way  out  through  the  nose,  the  result  is  a 
resonant. 

These  doors  are  four  in  number ;  Briicke  called  them  the  articulation 
positioM,    They  are — 

1.  Between  the  lips. 

2.  Between  the  tongue  and  hard  palate. 

3.  Between  the  tongue  and  soft  palate. 

4.  Between  the  vocal  cords. 

The  following  table  classifies  the  principal  consonants  according  to  this 
plan : — 


Articulation 
position. 

Explosives. 

Aspirates.             Vibratives.         Resonants. 

I 

B,  P. 

•  •  •           ^  )    ^1     **  *           *  *  *                                                     *  *  *               Ju* 

2 

T,  D. 

...S,  Z,  L,  Sch,  Th....             R.             ...        N. 

3 

K,  G. 

J,  Ch.        ...      PaUtal  R.      ...       Ng. 

4         ••• 

H.           ...R  of  lower  Saxon...        — 

Defect*  of  Speech. 

Speech  is  an  action  confined  to  man  ;  experiments  on  animals  are  therefore 
here  inapplicable  ;  hence  our  knowledge  of  the  nervous  mechanism  of  speech 
defects  depends  on  deductions  drawn  from  the  clinical  and  pathological 
study  of  disease. 
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Speech  may  be  absent  in  certain  forms  of  lunacy,  and  temporarily  in 
that  defect  of  will  called  hytterla. 

It  may  be  absent  owing  to  congenital  defects.  Children  bom  deaf  are 
dumb  also.  This  is  because  we  think  wiih  remembered  sounds,  and  in 
a  person  bom  deaf  the  auditory  centres  are  never  set  into  activity.  By 
educating  the  child  by  the  visual  inlet,  it  can  be  taught  to  think  with  the 
remembered  shapes  of  the  mouth  and  expressions  of  the  face  produced  in 
the  act  of  speaking,  and  so  can  itself  speak  in  time. 

If  a  child  becomes  deaf  before  it  is  six  or  seven  years  old,  there 
is  a  liability  it  wiU  forget  the  speech  it  has  learnt,  and  so  become 
dumb. 

In  congenital  hemiplegia  there  may  be  speechlessness,  especially  if  the 
injury  is  due  to  meningeal  haemorrhage  affecting  the  grey  cortex  of  the  left 
hemisphere.  These  children  generally  talk  late,  the  right  side  of  the  brain 
taking  on  the  function  of  the  left. 

Disorders  of  speech  and  voice  occur  from  affections  of  the  larynx,  and  of 
the  nerves  which  supply  the  larynx.  Stammering  is  a  want  of  co-ordination 
between  the  various  muscles  employed  in  the  act  of  speaking. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  the  disorders  of  speech,  however,  are 
those  due  to  brain  disease  in  adults.  These  fall  into  three  principal 
categories : — 

1.  Aphemia. — A  difficulty  or  inability  to  utter  or  articulate  words.  It  is 
often  associated  with  difficulty  of  swallowing,  and  occurs  in  lesions  of  the 
base  of  the  brain,  especially  of  pons  and  bulb.  The  blurring  of  speech 
noticed  in  most  cases  of  apoplexy  may  also  be  included  under  this  head. 

2.  Aphana. — This  is  a  complex  condition  in  which  the  will  to  speak 
exists,  and  also  the  ability  to  speak,  but  the  connection  between  the  two 
is  broken  down.  When  the  patient  speaks,  the  words  which  he  utters 
are  well  pronounced,  but  are  not  those  he  wishes  to  utter.  This  is  often 
associated  with  Agrapkw,  a  similar  condition  in  respect  to  writing..  ^It  is 
the  form  of  disordered  speech  associated  with  disorganisation  of  Broca's 
convolution. 

3.  Amneitia, — This  term  includes  a  large  class  of  cases  in  which  the  main 
symptom  is  loss  of  memory  for  words,  or  a  defect  of  the  association  of  ideas 
of  things  with  ideas  of  words,  not  as  in  aphasia  with  ideas  of  verbal  action. 
Amnesia  is  associated  with  lesions  of  the  intellectual,  t.^.,  the  sensory 
centres  of  the  cortex  behind  the  Rolandic  area.  We  have  seen  that  in  this 
region  of  the  brain  there  are  two  important  centres,  the  visual  and  the 
auditory,  and  the  parts  of  these  which  are  associated  with  words  may  be 
called  the  ritual  word-centre  and  the  auditory  word-centre.  They  have 
not,  however,  been  anatomically  localised.  In  amnesia,  either  these 
centres  themselves,  or  the  tracts  that  connect  them,  are  diseased  or  broken 
down. 

With  regard  to  the  auditory  word-centre,  impressions  for  the  sounds  of 
words  are  revived  in  one  of  three  ways  : — 

a,  Spontaneoiis  or  volitional ;  owing  to  accumulated  traces  which  constitute 
memory,  a  man  when  he  wants  to  express  his  thoughts  in  words  remembers 
the  (Founds  it  is  necessary  to  use  ;  impulses  pass  to  the  motor-centre  (Broca's 
convolution),  thence  to  the  nerve-centres,  nerves,  and  muscles  of  the  larynx, 
mouth,  chest,  &;c.,  and  the  man  speaks. 

ft.  In  slight  disease  of  the  auditory  word-centre,  he  is  unable  to  do  this, 
but  if  his  mind  is  set  into  a  certain  groove  he  will  speak  ;  thus  if  the 
alphabet  or  a  well-known  piece  of  poetry  be  started  for  him  he  will  finish 
it  by  himself. 

c.  Mimetic.  In  more  severe  cases,  a  more  powerful  stimulus  still  is 
needed  ;  he  will  repeat  any  words  after  another  person,  but  forget  them 
immediately  afterwards. 

With  reganl  to. the  visual  word-centre  ns  tested  by  writing,  there  are  also 
three  ways  of  reviving  impressions  for  written  words  or  letters. 

3b2 
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(a.)  Spontaneous  or  normaL 

(b.)  A  train  of  thoa<?ht  mast  first  be  set  going  ;  as,  for  instance,  converting 
printed  words  into  written  characters. 

(c.)  Mimetic  ;  he  can  only  write  from  a  copy. 

Two  operations  require  the  combined  activity  of  both  centres ;  the  first 
of  these  is  reading  aloud,  the  second  is  writing  from  dictation. 

In  reading  aloud,  the  impression  of  the  words  enters  by  the  eyes, 
reaches  the  visual  word-centre,  travels  across  to  the  auditoty  word-centre, 
where  the  sounds  of  the  words  are  revived  and  the  person  pronounces 
them. 

Writing  from  dictation  is  just  the  opposite  ;  there  the  impressions  of  the 
words  enter  by  the  ears,  reach  the  auditory  word-centre,  travel  across  to 
the  visual  word-centre,  where  the  shapes  of  the  words  are  revived  and  the 
person  writes  them. 

In  the  investigation  of  any  case  of  defective  speech  there  are  always  the 
following  six  things  to  be  inquired  into  : — 

1.  Can  the  patient  understand  spoken  words  ?  (The  patient,  of 
course,  not  being  deaf.)  If  he  cannot,  the  auditory  word-centre  is 
deranged. 

2.  Can  he  repeat  words  when  requested  ?  This  tests  the  emission  fibres 
from  the  auditory  word-centre  which  pass  through  the  motor-centres  for 
speech  in  Broca^s  convolution.  If  be  cannot  do  this,  the  patient  has 
aphasia. 

3.  Can  he  write  from  dictation?  If  be  cannot,  either  the  auditory  or 
visual  word-centre,  or  the  fibres  passing  from  the  one  to  the  other,  are 
injured. 

4.  Does  he  understand  printed  matter,  and  can  he  point  out  printed 
letters  and  words  ?  Can  he  read  to  himself  ?  (The  patient,  of  course,  not 
being  blind.)     This  tests  the  visual  woiYl-centre. 

5.  Can  he  copy  written  words?  This  tests  the  channels  from  the 
visual  word-centre  to  the  motor-centres  for  movements  of  the  hand  in 
writing. 

6.  Can  he  read  aloud,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  name  objects  he  sees  ? 
This  is  the  opposite  to  writing  from  dictation,  and  tests  the  healthiness  of 
the  word-centres  or  the  fibres  which  connect  the  visual  to  the  auditory 
word-centre. 


CHAPTER  LV. 

THE   EYE   AND  VISION. 

The  eyeball  is  contained  in  the  cavity  of  the  skull  called 
the  orbit ;  here  also  are  vessels  and  nerves  for  the  supply  of 
the  eyeball,  muscles  to  move  it^  and  a  quantity  of  adipose 
tissue.  In  the  front  of  the  eyeball  are  the  lids  and  lacrimal 
apparatus. 

The  eyelids  consist  of  two  movable  folds  of  skin,  each  of 
which  is  kept  in  shape  by  a  thin  plate  of  fibrous  tissue  called  the 
tarsus.     Along  their  free  edges  are  inserted  a  number  of  curved 
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hairs  (eyelashea),  which,  when  the  lids  are  half  closed,  serve  to 
protect  the  eye  from  dust  and  other  foreign  bodies :  the  tactile 
sensibility  of  the  lids  is  very  delicate.  On  the  inner  surface 
of  the  tarsus  are  disposed  a  number  of  small  racemose  glands 
(Meibomian),  the  ducts  of  which  open  near  the  free  edge  of 
the  lid. 

The  orbital  surface  of  each  lid  is  lined  by  a  delicate,  highly 
sensitive  mucous  membrane  (conjunctiva),  which  is  continuous 
with  the  skin  at  the  free  edge  of  each  lid,  and  after  lining  the 
inner  surface  of  the  eyelid  is  reflected  on  to  tlie  eyeball,  being 
somewhat  loosely  adherent  to  the  sclerotic  coat.  Its  epithelium, 
which  is  columnar,  is  continued  over  the  cornea  as  its  anterior 
epithelium,  where  it  becomes  stratiGed.  At  the  inner  edge  of 
the  eye  the  conjunctiva  becomes  continuous  with  the  mucous 
lining  of  the  lacrimal  sac  and  duct,  which  again  is  con- 
tinuous with  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  inferior  meatus  of 
the  nose. 

The  Uicrimal  gland,  composed  of  several  lobules  made  up  of 
acini  resembling  the  serous  salivary  glands,  is  lodged  in  the  upper 
and  outer  angle  of  the  orbit.  Its  secretion,  which  issues  from 
several  ducts  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  upper  lid,  under  ordinary 
circumstances  just  suflices  to  keep  the  conjunctiva  moist.  It 
passes  out  through  two  small  openings  (puncta  lacrimalia)  near 
the  inner  angle  of  the  eye,  one  in  each  lid,  into  the  lacrimal  sac, 
and  thence  along  the  nasal  duct  into  the  inferior  meatus  of  the 
nose.  The  excessive  secretion  poured  out  under  the  influence 
of  an  irritating  vapour  or  painful  emotion  overflows  the  lower 
lid  in  the  form  of  tears.  The  secrotory  nerves  are  stated  to  bo 
contained  in  the  lacrimal  and  subcutaneous  molar  branches  of  the 
fifth  nerve,  and  in  the  cervical  sympathetic. 

The  eyelids  are  closed  by  the  contraction  of  a  sphincter  muscle 
(orbicularis),  supplied  by  the  facial  nerve ;  the  upper  lid  is  raised 
by  the  levator  palpebrce  superioris,  supplied  by  the  third  nerve. 

The  EyebaU. 

The  eyeball  or  the  organ  of  vision  (fig.  559)  consists  of  a 
variety  of  structures  which  may  be  thus  enumerated :  — 

The  sclerotic,  or  outermost  coat,  envelops  about  five-sixths  of 
the  eyeball :  continuous  with  it,  in  front,  and  occupying  the 
remaining  sixth,  is  the  cornea.  Immediately  within  the  sclerotic 
is  the  choroid  coat,  and  within  the  choroid  is  the  retina.  The 
interior  of  the  eyeball  is  filled  by  the  aqueous  and  vitreous  humours 
and  the  crystalline  lens;    but^  also,  there  is  suspended   in  the 
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interior  a  contractile  &nd  perforated  curtail), — the  I'm,  for 
regulating  the  admission  of  light,  and  behind  at  the  junction 
of  the  sclerotic  and  coruea  ia  the  ciliary  muscle,  the  function 


7%.  559.— SeotloD  of  the  utorior  (oui-fltUu  ot  the  arsball. 

of    which    is    to   adapt    the    eje   for  seeing  objects  at  various 
distances. 

iStmettire  of  thx  Sclerotic  Coat. — The  sclerotic  coat  is  compoeed 


ig.  j6o.— Vertical  Bection 
(lupei  of  the  oeIIh  at  t 
otcorna.    (Klein.) 


of  white  fibrous  tissue,  with  some  elastic  fibres  near  the  inner 
aurTitcc,  armugcd  in  variously  disposed  and  interlacing  layers. 
Many  ot  the  bundles  of  fibres  cross  the  others  almost  at  right 
angles.     It  is  strong,   tough,  and  opaque,  and  not  very  elastic. 
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It  ia  eeparated  from  the  choroid  by  a  lymphatic  space  (ptri- 
ehoroidal),  and  this  is  in  connection  with  Bmaller  spaces  lined 
with    endothelium    iu   the   sclerotic  coat   itself.      There   is   a 


Fig.  ^6i.— HorinaM  [■ 


lymphatic  apace  also  onteide  the  sclerotic  separating  it  from  a 
loose  investment  of  connective  tissue,  containing  some  smooth 
muscular  fibres,  called  the  captjUe  of  Tetwn.     The  innermost  layer 


Fig.  ;6i.— Surfue  ritm  of  put  of  lainelU  of  Uttcn'i  ooiwa,  prapund  Ont  with  ckiuUo 
paUah  and  then  with  nilnlaof  lilver.  (Br^'^'Oethad  tliabmicbediianis-coipuHin 
vith  tb«ir  RurnlAT  protoplasa  uid  lAigfl  dv&]  audBlAnbrou^tout.}  x  ^jo.  (Klvin 
ud  Noble  Bmith.) 

of  the  sclerotic  is  made  up  of  loose  connective  tissue  and  pigment- 
cells,  and  is  called  the  lamina  futca. 

Slrxtfture  of  the  Cornea. — The  cornea  is  a  transparent  membrane 
which  forms  a  segment  of  a  smaller  sphere  than  the  rest  of  the 
eyeball,  and  is  let  in,  aa  it  were,  into  the  sclerotic,  with  which  it  is 
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ooDtinuouH  all   round.     It   is  covered   by  stratified  epichelium 
(^,  fig-  560),  conaiBtiiig  of  seven  or  eight  layers  of  cells,  of  which 


the  superficial  q 


e  flattened  and  scaly,  and  the  deeper  ones 
more  or  less  columnar.  Immediately 
beneath  this  is  the  anterior  homoffentout 
lamina  of  Bowman,  which  differs,  only 
in  being  more  condensed  tissue,  from 
the  general  structure  of  the  cornea. 

The  corneal  tissue,  as  welt  as  its 
epithelium,  ia,  in  tlie  adult,  completely 
destitute  of  blood-Tcssels  ;  it  consists 
of  an  intercellular  ground-substance  of 
rather  obscurely  flbrillatcd  flattened 
bundles  of  connective  tissue,  arranged 
parallel  to  the  free  surface,  and  forming 
the  boundaries  of  branched  anastomos- 
ing spaces  in  which  the  corneal  cor- 
puscles lie.  These  corneal  corpuscles 
have  been  seen  to  execute  amosboid 
movements.  At  its  posterior  surface 
the  cornea  ia  limited  by  the  posterior 
homofftTtftnu  lamina,  or  membraTie  of 
Dencemet,  which  is  elastic  in  nature, 
and  lastly  a  single  stratum  of  cubical 
epitheUal  cells  (fig.  563,  d). 

Nerves. — The  nerves  of  the  cornea 
are  both  lai^e  and  numerous  :  they  are 
derived  from  the  ciliary  nerves.  They 
traverse  the  substance  of  the  coniea,  in 
which  some  of  them  near  the  anterior 
surface  break  up  into  axis  cylinders, 
and  their  primitive  fibrillie.  The  latter 
form  a  plexus  immediately  beneath  the 
epithelium,  from  which  delicate  fibrils 
pass  up  between  the  cells  anasto- 
mosing with  horizontal  branches,  and 
forming  an  intra-cpithelial  pleiiis.  Most 
of  the  primitive  fibrillEe  have  a  beaded 
or  varicose  appearauoe.  The  cornea 
has  no  blood-vessels  penetrating  its 
structure,  nor  yet  lymphatic  vessels  proper.  It  is  nourished  by 
the  circulation  of  lymph  in  the  spaces  iu  which  the  corneal 
corpuscles  lie.  These  communicate  freely  and  form  a  lymph- 
canal  icidar  system. 


the  sutntium  of  the  « 


le  Im^flTof  epithdiol  »Ui ; 

-Vtmm  of  the  (Dtnu,  /, 
to  be  abrillited.  ud  con- 
taini  muir  ItTm  of  tmnohed 
conmados.  unngnd  pumllel  to 
the  Frw  surfux,  and  here  eeok 
Ddgewue.    (SchoOdd.) 
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THE   CHOROID  COAT. 


MS 


t  vcuevlota). — This  coat  is 


Stmetare  of  the  Choroid  Coat  ((m 
attached  to  the  inner  layer  of  the 
sclerotic  in  front  at  the  comeo-Bcler&l 
junction  and  behind  at  the  entrauce  of 
the  optic  nerve ;  elsewhere  it  is  con- 
nected to  it  only  by  loose  connective 
tiasue.  Its  external  coat  is  formed 
chiefly  of  elastic  fibres  and  large  pig- 
ment corpuscles  loosely  arranged  ;  it 
cont&ins  lymphatic  spaces  lined  with 
endothelium.  This  is  the 'nmina  fupro- 
choToidta.  More  internally  is  a  layer 
of  arteries  and  veins  arranged  in  a. 
system  of  venous  whorls,  together  with 
elastic  fibres  and  pigment  cells.  The 
lymphatics,  too,  are  well  developed 
around  the  blood -vessels,  and  there  arc 
besides  distinct  lymph  spaces  lined  with 
endothelium.  Internally  to  this  is  a 
layer  of  fine  capill&riee,  very  dense  and  derived  from  the  arteries 
of  the  outer  coat  and  ending  in  veins  in  that  coat.     It  contains 


Fig.  564.— Section  through  (hB 


per  nitaUnn  of  Uw  choroiil 
with  Ifirgfl  Tonelt  cut 
throagh ;  4^  ■uptucboroidn  \ 
S.  •dsralic.     (Schwslbe.) 


ig.  56}.— BgctioD  Uunngh  tbe  eft  onied  Chnogh  tlie  dUuv  proctmn.  i,  ooni 
],  raflmbmiB  of  l>eKeiD«t ;  3,  sclerotic;  i',  uuni«o-flcleni  lUDCtion;  4,  tmnml 
fichlanm ;  5,  vein ;  a,  nucl»led  wtvork  on  innEr  nJI  of  cuiil  of  achlen 
iridiB.  abr;  8.  iru ;  9,  plgmenl 
muKie;  t>.  dioroid  tdoue;  13.  meridiuuH  nuu  14,  ihukli 
5,  riiis-o^Q"^^  ^  HiiUtr ;    16.  circular  or  Ko^ulKr  buQUlea 


4,  ladifttiDS  fibres  of  cllivT 


corpuscles  without  pigment,  and  lymph  spaces  which  surround 
the  blood-vessels  (ntet/tl/rana  ckwio-capiilarit).  It  is  separated 
from  the  retina  by  a  fine  elastic  membrane  {membrane  of  lirveh), 
which  is  either  structureless  or  finely  fibrillatcd.      (Fig.  564,  i.) 
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The  choroid  coat  ends  in  front  in  what  are  called  the  eiliary 

proeetaa  (figB.  565,  566).     These  consist  of  from  70  to  80  meridion- 

ally  arranged  radiating  plaits,  which  consist  of  blood-vessels,  fibrous 

conuective  tissue,  and  pigment  corpuscles.     They  are  lined  by  a 

continviation  of  the  membrane  of  Bruch.     The  ciliary  processes 

terminate  abruptly  at  th  e  margi  a 

of  the  tens.     The  ciliary  mu*cle 

(13,  14  and  15,  fig.  565),  takes 

origin    at    the    comeo  -  scleral 

junction.    It  is  a  ring  of  muscle, 

3  mm.  broad  and  8  mm.  thick, 

madeupof  fibres  runningiD  three 

directions,   (a)  Meridional  fibres 

near  the  sclerotic  and  passiDg 

to  the  choroid ;  (b)  radid  fibres 

passing  to  be  inserted  into  the 

choroid  behind  the  ciliary  pro- 

oeeses ;    and  (e)  circular  fibres 

Fig.  s6S.-CiiiuT  pnnnwv.  u  men  from      (muscle  of  Milller),  more  iuter- 

^tt'tte  i^J^S  m^™  tte*V^      uftl ;  they  constitute  a  sphincter. 

,,  anterior  i«rt  o(  thechmuid  ™t;  y^  /rw.— The  iris  is  a  con- 

3,  one  of  uie  cuisry  prw«mefl.  of  wbiiui 

■bont  •erentj  in  reprwented.  i,  tinuation  of  the  choroid  iunards 

beyond  the  ciliary  processes.    It 

is  a  fibro-muscular  membrane  perforated  by  a  central  aperture, 

the  pupil.     It  is  made  up  chiefly  of  blood-vessels  and  connective 

tissue,  with  pigment-cells  and  unstriated  muscle. 

Posteriorly  is  a  layer  of  pigment  cells  (uvea),  which  is  a  con- 
tinuation forwards  of  the  pigment  layer  of  the  retina.  The 
structure  of  the  iris  proper  is  made  of  connective  tissue  in  front 
with  corpuscles  which  may  or  may  not  be  pigmented,  and  behind 
of  similar  tissue  supporting  blood-vessels  enclosed  in  connective 
tissue.  The  pigment  cells  are  usually  well  developed  here,  as  are 
also  many  nerve-fibres  radiating  towards  the  pupil.  Surrounding 
the  pupil  is  a  layer  of  circular  unstriped  muscle,  the  tphiiuter 
pupilla.  In  some  animals  there  are  also  muscle-fibres  which 
radiate  from  the  sphincter  in  the  substance  of  the  iris  forming 
the  dilatator  pupHlte.  The  iris  is  covered  anteriorly  by  a  layer  of 
epithelium  continued  upon  itfrom  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cornea. 

The  Leitt. — The  lens  is  situated  behind  the  iris,  being  enclosed 
in  a  distinct  capsule,  the  posterior  layer  of  which  is  not  so  thick 
as  the  anterior.  It  is  supported  in  place  by  the  suspensory 
ligament,  fused  to  the  anterior  surface  of  the  capsule.  The 
suspensory  ligament  is  derived  from  the  hyaloid  membrane, 
which  encloses  the  vitreous  humour. 
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The  tena  is  made  up  of  a  aeries  of  coDcentric  lamioEe  (fig.  567), 
which,  when  it  has  been  hardened,  cau  be  peeled  off  like  the  coats  of 
au  oniou.  The  laminte  consist  of  long  ribbon-shaped  fibres,  which 
in  the  course  of  development  have  originated  from  cells. 

The  fibres  near  the  margin  have  nuclei  and  are  smooth,  those 
near  the  centre  are  without  nuclei 
and  have  serrated  edges.  They  are 
hexagonal  in  transverse  sectioo.  The 
fibres  are  united  together  by  a  scanty 
amount  of  cement  substance.  The 
central  portion  (nveleut)  of  the  lens 
is  the  hardest 

The  epithelium  of  the  lens  consists 
of  a  layer  of  cubical  cells  anteriorly, 
which  merges  at  the  equator  into 
the  lens  fibres.  The  development 
of  the  lens  explains  this  transition. 
The  lens  at  first  consists  of  a  closed 
sac  composed  of  a  single  layer  of 
epithetium.  The  cells  of  the  pos- 
terior part  soon  elongate  forwards  and  obliterate  the  cavity ; 
the  anterior  cells  do  not  grow,  but  at  the  edge  they  become  con- 
tinuous with  the  posterior  cells,  which  are  gradually  developed 
into  fibres  (fig.  568).  The  principal  chemical  constituent  of  the 
lens  is  a  proteid  of  the  globulin  class  called  eryttallin. 

Comeo-teleral  junction. — At  thia  junction  the  relation  of  parts 
C'K-  5^5)  is  ^  important  as  to  need  a  short  description.    In  this 


neighbourhood,  the  iris  and  ciliary  processes  join  with  the  cornea. 
The  proper  substance  of  the  cornea  and  the  posterior  elastic 
lamina  become  continuous  with  the  iris,  at  the  anglt  of  the  iri*, 
and  the  iris  sends  forwards  processes  towards  the  posterior  elastic 
lamina,  forming  the  ligamfntvm  pectinatvm  vridit,  and  these  join 
with  fibres  of  the  elastic  lamina.  The  epithelial  covering  of  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  cornea  is,  as  we  have  seen,  continuous 
over  the  front  of  the  iris.  At  the  iridic  angle,  the  compact  iimer 
substance  of  the  cornea  is  looser,  and  between  the  bundles  are 
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lympb    spaces  filled  with    fluid,  called    the    ipacet  of  Fontana. 
They  are  little  developed  in  the  human  cornea. 

The  spaces  which  are  present  in  the  broken  up  bundles  of 
corneal  tissue  at  the  angle  of  the  iris,  are  continuous  with  the 
lai^r  lymphatio  space  of  the  anterior  chamber.  Above  the  angle 
at  the  comco-scleral  junction  is  a  canal,  which  is  called  the  canai 
of  Sehlemm.     It  is  a  lymphatic  channel. 

Structure  of  the  Retina. — The  retina   (fig.  569)    is  a  delicate 
membrane,   concave  with 
the    concavity     directed 
forwards  and  apparently 
ending  in  frcHit,  near  the 
outer  part  of  the  ciliary 
processes,     in    a    finely- 
notched  edge,  —  the  ora 
^      lerrata,  but  really  repre- 
sented by  the  uvea  to  the 
^      very  margin  of  the  pupil. 
J       It  results  from  the  eipau- 
I,       sion  of  the  optic  nerve,  of 
.       whose  terminal  fibres,  de- 
prived of   their  external 
/       white  substance  together 
with  nerve-cells,  it  is  es- 
'       sentially  composed.     The 
.       presence  of  nerve-cells  in 
the    retina    which    come 
into  contact  with  the  rods 
"      and  cones  (visual  nervc- 
b       epithelium)    reminds    us 
that   the  optic,  like  the 
olfactory  nerve,  is  not  a 
;rve,  but  an  out- 
growth of  the  brain. 

In  the  centre  of  the 
retina  is  a  round  yellowish 
;vated  spot,  about  f'^ 
on  inch  (i  mm.)  in 
diameter,  having  a  depres- 
sion in  the  centre,  called 
after  its  discoverer  the 
mijeula  lulea,  qt  yellow  tpot  of  Scemftieriiig.  The  depression  in 
its  centre  Is  called  the  fowa  centraiii.  Alx)ut  ^3  of  <^  inch 
(2-5   mm.)  to   the    inner  side  of  the  yellow  spot,  is  the  point 


^-  s6cK    A  KctlfHi  of  tbe  ntiDa,alioToLd,  and  paH 

<H  uiA  Bdvmtio,  atDdenitelr  nugnifled ;  a.  mera- 
bniift  limiUiu  intama ;  b.  nerre-flbra  U]'«t 
tnvened  by  UUUer'i  •lutcnUculu  fibre*; 
c,  guigtiuDKEll  iRrer;  i.  intenul  moleculu 
Uy«r ;  «,  internal  aucleAT  Uyor ;  /,  extonaj 
molnniLv  Uyv ;  t,  ext«TTwl   Dudou  Uyer ; 

CJw  lover  part  of  i,  Uie  Imyer  of  ro^sud  cone* ; 
jfa,  pifpnent  «U  Uyflr ;  /.  m.  iDtmuil  and  i^xtvnal 
TaKular  pcpTtknu  of  th«  chomid.  the  fimt 
containing  cftpjUari»,  tb«  second  Urg«r  blood- 
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{optic  dxK  or  whiU  gpot)  at  which  the  optic   nerve  enten  the 
eyeball,  aod  begins  to  spread  out  its  fibres  into  the  retina. 

The  optic  nerve  passes  forwards  from  the  ventral  surface  of 
the  cerebrum  towards  the  orbit  enclosed  in  prolongatious  of  the 
membranes,  which  cover  the  brain.  This  external  sheath  at  the 
entrance  of  the  nerve  into  the  eyeball  becomes  continuous  with 
the  sclerotic,  which  at  this  part  is  perforated  by  holes  to  allow 
of  the  passage  of  the  optic  nerve  fibres,  the  perforated  part  being 
the  lamina  eribrota.  The  pia  mater  here  becomes  incomplete, 
and  the  subarachnoid  and  the 
Buperarachuoid  spaces  become 
continuous.  The  pia  mater  sends 
in  processes  into  the  nerve  to 
support  the  fibres.  The  fibres 
of  the  nerve  themselves  are 
exceedingly  fine,  and  are  sur- 
rounded by  the  myelin  sheath, 
but  do  not  possess  the  ordinary 
external  nerve  sheath.  As  they 
pass  into  the  retina  they  lose 
their  myelin  sheaths  and  proceed 
as  axis  cylinders.  Neuroglia 
supports  the  nerve  fibres  in  the 
optic  nerve  tninlt.  In  the  centre 
of  the  nerve  is  a  small  artery, 

the  arteria  ceniralin  retinte.     The  cukrlaycr. 

Ijumber  of  fibres  in  the  optic 
nerve  is  said  to  be  upwards  of 
500,000.  The  axis  cylindere 
pass  on   to  the  retina,   turning 

over    the    edges    of    the    poms      Tig.  ;n>--  DUgnun  dwwiii;  th«  >iuten- 
opii™,,  to  be  dUlributed  on  the  aSfST  i,''i™.ViL'£ 

inner  surface  of  the  retina,  as 
far  as  the  ora  serrata,  as  the 
layer  of  optic  nene-fibres. 

The  retina  consists  of  certain  elements  arranged  in  ten  layers 
from  within  outwards  (figs,  569,  570,  57  i). 

1.  Membrana  limilan*  interna:  This  so-called  membrane  in 
contact  with  the  vitreous  humour  is  formed  by  the  junction 
laterally  of  the  bases  of  the  mutenlaeular  or  supporting  fibre»  of 
Miillrr,  which  tiear  the  same  relation  to  the  retina  as  the 
neun^lia  does  to  the  brain.  The  character  of  these  fibres  may 
be  seen  in  fig.  570. 

2.  Optic  nrrve  fibrei. — This  layer  is  of  very  varying  thiokneaa 
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ID  different  parte  of  the  retina :  it  consiBts  of  non -medulla ted 
fibres  which  iDterlace,  and  some  of  which  are  contiuiiouB  with 
prooeeseB  of  the  large  nerve-cells  forming  the  next  lajer.     The 
fibres  are  supported  by  the  austeutocular  fibres.     The;  become 
lees  and  less  Duraerous  anteriorly  and  end  at  the  ora  sermta. 
3.  Layer  of  ganglion  cell*.     This  conaiata  of  large  multipolar 
nerve-cells  with  large  and 
round  nuclei,  forming  either 
a  single  layer,  or  in  some 
Inner  Umb  parts  of  the  retina,  especi- 

ol  nd.  ally  near  the  mandu  IvUa, 

where  this  layer  is  very 
thick,  it  consists  of  several 
strata  of  nerve-oells.  They 
are  arranged  with  their 
®°^*'^-  single     aiis-cytinder     pro- 

cesses inwards.  These  pass 
into  and  are  continuous 
with  the  layer  of  optic 
nerve  -  fibres.  Externally 
Bipoiuaeii.  the   cella  send  off  several 

branched   processes  which 
pasB  into  the  next  layer. 

4.  Inner  molecuiar  layer. 
— This  presents  s  finely 
granulated  appearance.  It 
consists  of  neuroglia  tr^ 
versed  by  numerous  very 
fine  fibrillar  processes  of  the 
nerve-cells  just  described, 
and  the  minute  branchings 

Fig.  J71,  — Diunm  ■hmring  tlie  namnu  ele-  of  the   processes  of  the  bi- 

menU  of  reBni.    1,  nam  fibre  ot  guglion  rxilar  (ipHm  nf  t;hp  npit,  lavpr 

sell :  2,  pnxHM  of  guglion  «U  g^w  onl-  P°'**  "^"^  "'  ^"^  ^^^^  layer. 
w»pi»;3,BerTBflb«p««iiigdii«ttol>ipol«  e.   Inner    nttdear   layer. 

osU  in  huur  nndeu- Uyw ;  4,  pTooe™ol  g»n-  S.i  -  .  ■    n         . 

gliooMll  towiuiliblpoluiHlli   ■i-flbrefrom  IhlS    COUSlBtA    chiefly   01 

SSSETrSiUE^Sf^'^'^tt  «S      numerous  small  round  cells, 

(FW>mMDKeiidrick,»iUirSu,hr.)  ^jj[,  ^  y^^  gj^^n  quantity 

of  protoplasm  surrounding 
a  laige  ovoid  nucleus;  they  are  generally  bipolar,  giving  oft'  one 
process  outwards  and  another  inwards.  One  process  passes  inwards 
to  form  a  synapse  with  the  arborisation  of  a  ganglion  cell, 
the  other  outwards  to  similarly  arborise  with  the  branchings  of 
the  rod  and  cone  fibres.  Some  cells,  called  spongioblatti,  or 
amacrine  cells,  however,  only  send  off  one  process,  which  passes 
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inwardB  (fig.  570).     The  large  oval  nuclei  (fig.  5  70)  belonging  to 
the  MillleriaD  fibres  occur  in  this  layer. 

6.  Outer  wtoleeular  layer. — This   layer  closely   resembles  the 
inner  molecular  layer,  but 

is  much  thinner.  It  con- 
tains the  branchings  of  the 
rod  and  cone  fibres  on  the 
one  baud  and  of  the 
bipolar  cells  on  the  other. 

7.  Extemai  niielear  layer . 
— This  layer  consists  of 
small  cells  reaembliug  at 
first  sight  those  of  the  in- 
ternal nuclear  layer;  they 
are  classed  as  rod  and  cone 
granules,  according  as  they 
are  connected  with  the 
rods  and  cones  respectively, 

and  will  be  described  with      Fig.  s7i,— The  poaterior 
them.    They  are  lodged  in  '""       "*     ' ' 

the  meshes  of  a  frame- 
work, which  is  formed  by 
the  breaking  up  of  the 
MUllerian  fibres. 

8.  Membrarta     limilan* 
fxtema. — A  delicate    well-  '  '(AnerHi 
defined  membmne,  clearly 

marking  the  internal  limit  of  the  rod  and  cone  layer,  and  made  up 
of  the  junction  of  the  bases  of  the  susteutacutar  fibres  externally. 


I,  Uie  oat  edge 

reUnk;  In  the  Inlarior'it  the  midlle' the 
nuiculi  IdMh  with  the  depnadoo  ci(  (he  tann 
centimUfl  [■  Kpivs«nC«d  by  ■  sLight  otkI  Ahade ; 
tonrda  the  left  eide  the  light  ipot  indintei 


extoTW  oeatnlie  ii  i 

into  the  ntlnfc  1™      .       .  .. 

the  "'■^■i*  cumpuvtiTel J  free 


omniplod  bj 


limitoiu  intern*.    'SchUermnd  GoldlngBird.) 

Small  hairlike  processes  project  outwards  between  the  rods  and 
oones  to  support  them. 
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9.  Layer  of  rods  and  txmea. — This  layer  is  the  □erv»epitheUnm 
of  the  retina.  It  oousists  of  two  kinds  of  cells,  rods  imd  coues, 
which  are  arranged  at  right  angles  to  the  external  limiting  mem- 
brane, and  Hupported  by  hairlike  processes  {btuket)  proceeding  from 
the  latter  for  a  short  distance  (fig.  570). 

Tkt  rod*. — Elach  rod  (fig.  571)  ia  made  up  of  two  parts,  very 

different  in  structure,  called  the  outer  and  inner  limbs.     The  outer 

limb  of  the  rods  is  about  30f(  long  and  3^  broad,  is  transparent,  and 

doubly  refracting.     It  is  said  to  be  made  up  of  fine  superimposed 

discs.      It  stains  brown  with  osmic  acid  but  not  with  hiematoxylin, 

and  resembles  in  some  ways  the  myelin  aheath  of  a  medullated 

nerve.      It  ia  the  part  of  the  rod  in  which  the  pigment  called  visual 

purple  is  found.     In  some  animals,  a  few  rods  have  a  greenish 

pigment  instead.     The  inner  limb  is  about  as  long  but  slightly 

bi-oader  than  the  outer,  is  longitudinally  striated  at  its  outer  and 

granular  at  its   inner  parL 

It  stains  with  hiematoxylin 

o^  but    not    with    osmic    acid. 

_      B  Each  rod  so  constructed  is 

^|||B|k  connected  internally  with  a 

\      Z-  rod  fibre,  very  fine,  but  here 

^^  and  there  varicose ;    in  the 

middle  of  the  fibre  is  a  rod 

granule,  really  the  nucleus  of 

c^i' «£r«.hering,  wen  on  theip  mriice ;      the  rod,  Striped  broadly  trana- 

1,  nucleus  indiirtiiictlr  Hsn.    In  the  Dther       „dtu,1d     ar,A    ait-iiatoA    ulmiit 

Delia  the  nucimu  ig  Mmmtiod  bf  the  pig-     vereeiy,  ana  eituatea  aoout 
meot  annuls.  »,  two  will  urn  In  pmfir ;     the  middle  of  the  eitemal 

a,  the  uat«r  m*  poewnor  part  containuw  ,  ,  ,        ^  , 

wanei]' any pipnmt.  x 37°.  (H«ai«.)  nuclear  layer;  the  internal 
end  of  the  rod  fibre  termi- 
nates in  branchings  in  the  outer  molecular  layer. 

The  c(»ie«.— Each  cone  (fig.  571),  like  the  rods,  is  made  up  of 
two  limbs,  outer  and  inner.  The  otiKr  limb  is  tapering  and  not 
cylindrical  like  the  corresponding  part  of  the  rod,  and  about  one- 
Uiird  only  of  its  length.  There  is,  moreover,  no  visual  purple 
found  in  the  cone.  Tlie  inner  limb  of  the  cone  is  broader  in  the 
centre.  It  i^  protoplasmic,  and  under  the  influence  of  light  has 
been  seen  to  eiecute  movements.  In  birds  there  is  often  a 
coloured  oil  globule  present  here.  Each  cone  ia  in  connection  by 
its  internal  end  with  a  cone  fibre,  which  has  much  the  same 
structure  as  the  rod  fibre,  but  is  much  stouter  and  has  its  nucleus 
quite  near  to  the  external  limiting  membrane.  Its  inner  end 
terminates  by  branchings  in  the  est«nial  molecular  layer. 

In  the  rod  and  cone  layer  of  birds,  the  cones  usually  pre- 
dominate largely  in  number,  whereas  in  man  the  rods  are  by 
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far  the  more  numerous,  except  in  the  fovea  centralis,  where 
cones  only  &re  present  The  number  of  oonee  boa  been  estimated 
at  3,000,000. 

10.  Pigment-cell  layer  consists  of  a  single  layer  of  polygonal 
cells,  mostly  six-sided,  which  send  down  a  beard-liko  fringe  to 
surrouud  the  outer  ends  of  the  rods.  It  is  this  layer  which 
ia  ooDtinuous  with  the  uvea,  where,  however,  the  cells  become 
rounded,  and  arranged  two  or  three  deep. 

The  next  figure  (fig.  575)  repreaenW  the  structure  of  the  retina 
as  made  out  by  Golgi's  method. 

Diffa-meei  t'n  Structure  of  different  parti. — Towards  the  centre 
of  the  macvla  luita  all  the  layers  of  the  retina  become  greatly 


(nud«i|  o(  tbcw  wjom;  C,  htdiIih  betnm  (b»  ooitM  ukd  bipolH  imUi  in  axlonal 
molecular  Ufcr;  D.  nnipse  bcn>««9i  Ott  blpolu  ud  gan^on  atU  In  tlw  iatonal 
molKulir  UT«r ;  a  lud  h,  rodi  uid  cono  in  oUm  ngkaa  tttbt  ndiin ;  e,  blpolu  edl 
d«tined  for  the  iwnn ;  d,  bipolar  oell  irnHavl  (or  Um  loda:  £,  t,  ■ansUon  cell*; 
f,  BpoD^Dblnct :  g.  eOettot  thn  (!  btnAlc),  originating  from  the  cell  w.  tn  geniculatt 
bodr ;  .*  opUo  nerre ;  i.  tenninal  arboiiHitioni  ol  o^la  Bam  Blim  ta  geuicnlata 
t»dv ;  J.  tCanm  ttom  (he  wlla  of  geiiimbie  bodr  on  th«  mj  to  cnafaral  noct<a. 
(R.  T  Ckjal.l 

thinned  oiit  and  almost  disappear,  except  the  rod  and  cone  layer, 
and  at  the  fovea  centralit  the  rods  disappear,  and  the  conen, 
especially  their  inner  segmente,  are  long  and  narrow.  At  the 
margin  of  the  fovea  the  layers  increase  in  thickneas,  and  in  the 
rest  of  the  macula  lutea  are  thicker  than  elsewhere.  The  gan- 
glionic layer  ia  especially  thickened,  the  cells  being  six  to  eight 
deep  (i,  fig.  573).  The  bipolar  inner  granules  (cone  nuclei)  are 
obliquely  disposed  {figs.  573  and  575)  on  the  course  of  the  cone 
fibres,  and  are  situated  at  some  distance  from  the  mtmbrana 
limilant  externa,  which  is  cupped  towards  the  fovea  (fig.  573). 
The  yellow  tint  of  the  macula  is  due  to  a  diffuse  colouring  matter 
in  the  interstices  of  the  four  or  five  inner  layers ;  it  is  absent  at 
the  centre  of  the  fovea. 
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At  the  ora  ^errata  the  layers  are  not  perfect  and  disappear  in 
this  order :  nerve-fibres  and  ganglion  cells,  then  the  rods,  leaving 
only  the  inner  limbs  of  the  cones,  next  these  cease,  then  the  outer 
molecular  layer,  the  inner  and  outer  nuclear  layers  coalescing, 
and  finally  the  inner  molecular  layer  also  is  unrepresented. 

At  the  parB-cUiariB  retince,  the  retina  is  represented  by  a  layer 
of  columnar  cells,  derived  from  the  fusion  of  the  nuclear  layers. 
The  cells  externally  are  in  contact  with  the  pigment  layer  of 
the  retina,  which  is  continued  over  the  ciliary  processes  and  back 
of  the  iris. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve  the  only  structures  present 
are  nerve-fibres. 

The  chambers  of  the  eye. — The  anterior  chamber  is  the  space 
behind  the  cornea  and  in  front  of  the  iris.  It  is  filled  with 
aqueous  humour,  which  is  diluted  lymph. 

The  posterior  chamber,  or  that  behind  the  iris,  contains  the 
vitreous  humow,  which  is  a  jelly-like  connective  tissue  (see  p.  52). 
It  is  enclosed  in  a  membrane  called  membrana  hyaloid^  which 
in  front  is  continuous  with  the  capsule  of  the  lens;  round 
the  ed^e  of  the  lens  the  canal  left  is  called  the  Canal  of  Petit 
(fig.  559,  p.  742),  the  membrane  itself  being  the  Zonide  of 
Zinn.  Tlie  hyaloid  membrane  separates  the  vitreous  from  the 
retina. 

Blood-vessels  of  the  Eyeball, — The  eye  is  very  richly  supplied 
with  blood-vessels.  In  addition  to  the  conjunctival  vessels  which 
are  derived  from  the  palpebral  and  lacrimal  arteries,  there  are 
at  least  two  other  distinct  sets  of  vessels  supplying  the  tunics  of 
the  eyeball,  (i)  The  vessels  of  the  sclerotic,  choroid,  and  iris, 
and  (2)  the  vessels  of  the  retina. 

(i.)  These  are  the  short  and  long  posterior  ciliary  arteries 
which  pierce  the  sclerotic  in  the  posterior  half  of  the  eyeball,  and 
the  anterior  ciliary  which  enter  near  the  insertions  of  the  recti. 
These  vessels  anastomose  and  form  a  very  rich  choroidal  plexus  ; 
they  also  supply  the  iris  and  ciliary  processes,  forming  a  very 
highly  vascular  circle  round  the  outer  margin  of  the  iris  and 
adjoining  portion  of  the  sclerotic. 

The  distinctness  of  these  vessels  from  those  of  the  conjunctiva 
is  well  seen  in  the  difference  between  the  bright  red  of  blood-shot 
eyes  (conjunctival  congestion),  and  the  pink  zone  surrounding  the 
cornea  which  indicates  deep-seated  ciliary  congestion. 

(2.)  The  retinal  vessels  (fig.  572)  are  derived  from  the  arteria 
centralis  retincBy  which  enters  the  eyeball  along  the  centre  of  the 
optic  nerve.  They  ramify  all  over  the  retina,  in  its  inner  layers. 
They  can  be  seen  by  ophthalmoscopic  examination. 
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The  Eye  as  an  Optical  Instrument. 

The  eye  may  be  compared  to  a  photographic  camera,  and  the 
transparent  media  correspond  to  the  photographic  lens.  In  such 
a  camera  images  of  external  objects  are  thrown  upon  a  ground- 
glass  screen  at  the  back  of  a  box,  the  interior  of  which  is  painted 
black.  In  the  eye,  the  camera  is  represented  by  the  eyeball  with 
its  black  pigment,  the  screen  by  the  layer  of  rods  and  cones  of 
the  retina,  and  the  lens  by  the  refracting  media.  In  the  case  of 
the  camera,  the  screen  is  enabled  to  receive  clear  images  of  objects 
at  different  distances,  by  an  apparatus  for  focussing.  The 
corresponding  contrivance  in  the  eye  is  called  accommodation. 

The  iris,  which  is  capable  of  allowing  more  or  less  light  to  pass 
into  the  eye,  corresponds  with  the  diaphragms  used  in  the  photo- 
graphic apparatus. 

The  refractive  media  are  the  cornea,  aqueous  humour,  crystal- 
line lens,  and  vitreous  humour.  The  most  refraction  or  bending 
of  the  rays  of  light  occurs  where  they  pass  from  the  air  into  the 
cornea;  they  are  again  bent  slightly  in  passing  through  the 
crystalline  lens.  Alterations  in  the  auterior  curvature  of  the 
crystalline  lens  lead  to  what  we  have  already  termed  accommo- 
dation— that  is,  the  power  the  eye  has  for  adjusting  itself  to 
objects  at  different  distances. 

We  may  first  consider  the  refraction  through  a  simple  trans- 
parent spherical  surface,  separating  two  media  of  different 
density. 

The  rays  of  light  which  fall  upon  the  surface  exactly  perpen- 
dicularly do  not  suffer  refraction,  but  pass  through,  cutting  the 
optic  axis  (0  A,  fig.  576),  a  line  which  posses  exactly  through  the 
centre  of  the  surface,  at  a  certain  point,  the  nodal  point  (fig.  5  76,  N), 
or  centre  of  curvature.  Any  rays  which  do  not  so  strike  the 
curved  surface  are  refracted  towards  the  optic  axis.  Rays  which 
impinge  upon  the  spherical  surface  parallel  to  the  optic  axis,  will 
meet  at  a  point  behind,  u[)on  the  said  axis  which  is  called  the 
chief  posterior  focvs  (fig.  576,  Fi) ;  and  again  there  is  a  point  in 
the  optic  axis  in  front  of  the  surface,  rays  of  light  from  which 
so  strike  the  surface  that  they  are  refracted  in  a  line  parallel 
with  the  axis  rf/";  this  point  (fig.  576,  F2)  is  called  the  chief 
anterior  focuB,  The  optic  axis  cuts  the  surface  at  what  is  called 
the  principal  point. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  the  eye  is  a  much  more  complicated 
optical  apparatus  than  the  one  described  in  the  figure.     It  is, 
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however,  possible  to  reduce  the  refractive  surfaces  and  media  to 
a  simpler  form  when  the  refractive  indices  of  the  diflferent  media 


^V'  576.— Diagram  of  a  taniple  optical  ByBtem  (after  M.  Foster).  The  cunred  surface, 
ft,  tf,  is  supixMed  to  separate  a  less  refractive  medium  towards  the  left  from  a  more 
xefnctiTe  medium  towwrds  the  ziglit. 

and  the  curvature  of  each  surface  are  known.     These  data  are  as 
follows : — 


Index  of  refraction  of  cornea 

„  ,.  aqueous  and  vitreous 

„  „  lens 

Radius  of  curvature  of  coi-nea 

„  „  anterior  surface  of  lens 

„  „  posterior  „ 

Distance  from  anterior  surface  of  cornea 

to  anterior  surfucc  of  lens 
Distance  from  posterior  surface  of  cornea 

to  posterior  surface  of  lens 
Distance  from  posterior  surface  of  lens  to 
retina 


■{ 


I  37 

134  to  136 

1*4  in  outer  to  1*45 

in  inner  part. 
7*8  mm. 
10 
6 


51 


I> 


=     3-6 
=     7-2 


=   150 


f* 


With  these  data,  it  has  been  found  comparatively  easy  to 
reduce  by  calculation  the  diflferent  surfaces  of  diflferent  curva- 
ture, into  one  mean  curved  surface  of  known  curvature,  and 
the  diflferent ly  refracting  media,  into  one  mean  medium  the 
refractive  power  of  which  is  know^n. 

The  simplest  so-called  schematic  eye  formed  upon  this  prin- 
ciple, suggested  by  Listing  as  tJie  reduced  eye^  has  the  following 
dimensions : — 

From  anterior  surface  of   cornea  to  the 
principal  point  . 

From  the  nodal  point  to  the  posterior  sur- 
face of  lena 

Posterior  chief  focus  lies  behind  cornea     . 

Anterior  chief  focus  in  front  of  coniea 

Radius  of  curvature  of  ideal  surface 


=   2*3448  mm. 


'4764  mm. 

22*8237  mm. 

12*8326  mm. 

5*1248  mm. 
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The  term  index  of  refraction  means  the  ratio  of  the  sine  of  the 
angle  of  incidence  to  that  of  the  angle  of  refraction ;  this  is 
shown  in  the  next  figure. 

N 


Fig.  577.— If  P  P'  is  a  line  which  ammta  two  media,  the  lower  one  being  the  denser,  and 

A  O  ifl  a  nj  of  light  falling  on  it,  it  is  bent  at  O  towards  the  normal  or  perpendicular 

line  N  N'.   A  O  is  called  the  incident  ray,  and  O  B  the  refracted  rav ;  A  O  N  is  called 

the  angle  of  incidence  (1),  and  N'  O  B  the  angle  of  refraction  (r).    If  any  distance 

0  X  is  measured  off  along  O  A,  and  an  equal  distance  O  X'  along  0  B  and  perpen- 

X  Y 
dicularsdiawn  to  N  N';  then  -  ,  ^,  =  index  of  refraction. 

In  this  reduced  or  simplified  eye,  the  principal  posterior  focus, 
about  23  mm.  behind  the  spherical  surface,  would  correspond  to 


Fig.  578. •Diagram  of  the  optical  angle. 

the  position  of  the  retina  behind  the  anterior  surface  of  cornea. 
The  refracting  surface  would  be  situated  about  midway  between 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  cornea  and  the  anterior  surface  of 
the  lens. 
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The  opticcU  axis  of  the  eye  is  a  line  drawn  through  the  centres 
of  curvature  of  the  cornea  and  lens,  prolonged  backwards  to 
touch  the  retina  between  the  porus  opticus  and  forea  centralis, 
and  this  differs  from  the  visual  axis  which  passes  through  the 
nodal  point  of  the  reduced  eye  U\  the  fovea  centralis ;  this  forms 
an  angle  of  5°  with  the  optical  axis.  But  for  practical  purposes 
the  optical  axis  and  the  visual  axis  may  be  considered  to  be 
identical.  The  visual  or  optical  angle  (fig.  578)  is  included 
between  the  lines  drawn  from  the  borders  of  any  object  to  the 
nodal  point ;  if  the  lines  be  prolonged  backwards  they  include 
an  equal  angle.  It  has  been  shown  by  Helmholtz  that  the 
smallest  angular  distance  between  two  points  which  can  be  appre- 
ciated =  50  seconds,  the  size  of  the  retinal  image  being  3*65^1 ; 


Fig.  579.— Diagnm  of  the  ooqtm  of  fhe  rays  of  light,  to  ahow  how  an  image  it  formed 
upon  retina.    The  torfaoe  C  C  ihould  be  suppoeed  to  repreaent  the  ideal  cairature. 

this  practically  corresponds  to  the  diameter  of  the  cones  at  the 
fovea  centralis  which  =  3/i,  the  distance  between  the  centres 
of  two  adjacent  cones  being  =  4^ 

Any  object,  for  example,  the  arrow  A  B  (fig.  579),  may  be 
considered  as  a  series  of  points  from  each  of  which  a  pencil  of 
light  diverges  to  the  eye.  Take,  for  instance,  the  rays  diverging 
from  the  tip  of  the  arrow  A ;  C  C  represents  the  curvature 
of  the  schematic  or  reduced  eye ;  the  ray  which  passes  through 
the  centre  of  the  circle  of  which  C  C  is  part  is  not  refracted  ; 
this  point  is  represented  as  an  asterisk  in  fig.  579;  it  is  near 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  crystalline  lens ;  the  ray  A  C, 
which  is  parallel  to  the  optic  axis  0  0',  is  refracted  through  the 
principal  posterior  focus  P,  and  cuts  the  first  ray  at  the  point  A' 
on  the  retina.  All  the  other  rays  from  A  meet  at  the  same 
point.  Similarly  the  other  end  of  the  arrow  B  is  focussed  at  B', 
and  rays  from  all  other  points  have  corresponding  focuses. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  an  inverted  image  of  external  objectB 
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is  formed  on  the  retina.  The  retina  is  a  curved  Bcreen,  but 
the  images  fall  only  on  a  small  area  of  the  retina  under  normal 
circumstances ;  hence  for  practical  purposes  this  small  area  may 
be  r^arded  as  flat. 

The  question  then  ariaes,  Why  is  it  that  objecta  do  not  appear 
to  us  to  be  upside  down  t     This  is  easily  understood  when  we 
remember  that  the  ifmalion  of  sight  occurs  not  in  the  eye,  but 
in  the  brain.     By  education  the  brain  learns  that  the  topa  of 
objects  excite  certain  portions  of  the  retina,  and  the  lower  parts 
of  objects  other  portions  of  the  retina.     That  these  portions  of 
the  retina  are  reversed  in  position  to 
the  parts  of  the  object  does  not  matter 
at  all,  any  more  than  it  matters  when 
one's  phott^raph  arrives  home  from 
the  photographer's  that  it  was  wrong 
way  up  in  the  photographer's  camera 
— one   puts  it  right  way  up  in  the 
photograph;  album. 

ACCOIIMODATION.  Fig.  jM.— Diigimm  ■howing  three 

refleottoEU  of  a  candle.  i.Fnm 

The  power  of  accommodation,  or        .>, fifths utoi^riarfK^i 
the  ailaptalion  of  the  eye  to  vvsinn  at  '       -■  *  -       • 

different  diilance*,  ia  primarily  due  to 

anability  tOTary  thcshapeof  thelens:  _,  _, „  _.  . 

tts  front  surface  becomes  more  or  less  ,  pk-^iKMoit  (■»  iig.  jdi). 

convex,  according  as  the  distance  of  the 

object  looked  at  ia  near  or  far.  The  nearer  the  object,  the  more 
convex,  up  to  a  certain  limit,  the  front  surface  of  the  lens  becomes, 
and  viee  vrrtd  ;  the  back  surface  takes  no  share  in  the  production  of 
the  effect  required.  The  posterior  surface,  which  during  rest  is 
more  conve.i  than  the  anterior,  is  thus  rendered  the  leas  oouTes  of 
the  two  during  acconnnodation.  The  following  simple  experiment 
illustrates  this  point :  If  a  lighted  candle  be  held  a  little  to  one 
side  of  a  person's  eye  an  observer  looking  at  the  eye  from  the 
other  side  sees  three  images  of  the  flame  (6g.  5S0).  The  flrst 
and  brightest  is  (i)  a  small  erect  image  formed  by  the  anterior 
convex  surface  of  the  cornea;  the  second  (2)iB  also  erect,  but  larger 
and  less  distinct  than  the  preceding,  and  is  formed  at  the  anterior 
convex  surface  of  the  lens;  the  third  (3)  is  smaller,  inverted,  and 
indistinct ;  it  is  formed  at  the  posterior  surface  of  the  lens,  which 
is  concave  forwards,  and  therefore,  like  all  concave  mirrors, 
gives  an  inverted  image.  If  now  the  eye  under  observation  is 
made  to  look  at  a  rfear  object,  the  second  image  tiecoaies  smaller. 


leu.  For  fortber 
.  »e  taiL  The 
ia  bent  performed 
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clearer^  and  approaches  the  first.  If  the  eye  is  now  adjusted  for 
a  far  point,  the  second  image  enlarges  again,  becomes  less  distinct, 
and  recedes  from  the  first.  In  both  cases  the  first  and  third 
images  remain  imaltered  in  size,  distinctness,  and  position.  This 
proves  that  during  accommodation  for  near  objects  the  curvature 
of  the  cornea,  and  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  lens,  remain 
unaltered,  while  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lens  becomes  more 
convex  and  approaches  the  cornea. 

The  experiment  is  more  striking  when  two  candles  (represented 
by  arrows  in  fig.  581)  are  used,  and  the  images  of  the  two  candles 
from  the  front  surface  of  the  lens  during  accommodation  not  only 


ng.  581.— Diagmn  of  Sanaon's  inia«ee.  A,  when  the  eyes  are  not,  and  B,  when  they 
are  foeuned  for  near  objects.  The  ^.  to  the  right  in  A  and  B  ia  the  inTerted  image 
from  tilie  jKMterior  snrfaoe  of  the  lemi. 

approach  those  from  the  cornea,  but  also  approach  one  another, 
and  become  somewhat  smaller.  (Sanson^s  Images,)  Helmholtz's 
Phakoscope  (fig.  582)  is  a  triangular  box  with  arrangements  for 
demonstrating  this  experiment. 

Mechanism  of  accommodation. — The  lens  having  no  inherent 
power  of  contraction,  its  changes  of  outline  must  be  produced  by 
some  power  from  without ;  this  power  is  supplied  by  the  ciliary 
muscle.  Its  action  is  to  draw  forwards  the  choroid,  and  by  so 
doing  to  slacken  the  tension  of  the  suspensory  ligament  of  the 
lens  which  arises  from  it.  The  anterior  surface  of  the  lens  is 
kept  flattened  by  the  action  of  this  ligament.  The  ciliary  muscle 
during  accommodation,  by  diminishing  its  tension,  diminishes  to 
a  proportional  degree  the  flattening  of  which  it  is  the  cause.  On 
diminution  or  cessation  of  the  action  of  the  ciliary  muscle,  the  lens 
returns  to  its  former  shape,  by  virtue  of  the  elasticity  of  the  suspen- 
sory ligament  (flg.  583).  From  this  it  will  appear  that  the  eye  is 
usually  focussed  for  distant  objects.  In  viewing  near  objects  the 
ciliary  muscle  contracts ;  the  ciliary  muscle  relaxes  on  withdrawal 
of  the  attention  from  near  objects,  and  fixing Nt  on  those  distant. 
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Range  of  Dittinet  Piiion.     Ntar-point. — In  every  eye  there  is 
a  limit  to  the  power  of  aocommodation.     If  a  book  be  brought 


Fij.  5»i.— PhaktBOope  of  HelmholtB.    At  BB'tn ,,_ ..„, .„_.  „  _ 

isDdle  la  «aiuientnl«d  on  Um  en  of  Uw  penon  expadmsnted  wlOi,  ufaloh  !■  looking 
thtougfa  k  bole  in  the  third  uigla  of  the  box  opp«lt<  to  th«  window  C.  J  ii  the 
•pertore  foe  the  «Te  of  the  obeerrer.  The  obeeTrer  notloM  thn*  donblo  lnugv,  npro- 
nDtod  brUTowt,  In  da.  581.  refl»ct«d  tram  t]u  e^e  under  exuniiwllan  when  the  eje  li 
flxed  upon  k  diituit  objeot,  the  poiitian  of  tlw  inwgea  b«Tlag  been  notload,  the  are 
ie  tbon  nude  to  focu  A  dmt  objeot.  eneh  u  n  reed  piuhod  np  «A  ^ ;  the  Inu^ica  fram 
th>i  Ulterior  nirfa«  of  the  lena  will  b*  obeerred  to  more  towudi  eaeh  otber,  in 
codeoquoDco  of  this  Ruifnoe  of  the  lou  becoming  more  oonvex- 

nearer  and  nearer  to  the  eye,  the  type  at  last  becomes  indistinct, 
and  eaunot  be  brought  into  focus  by  any  effort  of  accommodation, 


Fig.  s83.~Diignm  i 
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however  strong.  This,  which  is  termed  the  n«ir-point,  can  be 
determined  by  the  following  eiperiioent  (Scheinrr).  Two  small 
holea  are  pricked  in  a  card  with  a  pin  not  more  than  a  twelfth  of 
an  inch  (z  mm.)  apart ;  at  any  rate  their  dietance  from  each  other 
miiBt  not  exceed  the  diameter  of  the  pnpil.  The  card  is  held  close 
in  front  of  the  ej'e,  and  a  small  needle  viewed  through  the  pin-holes. 
At  a  moderate  distance  it  can  be  clearly  focussed,  but  when 
brought  nearer,  beyond  a  certain  point,  the  image  appears  double 
or  at  any  rate  blurred.  This  point  where  the  needle  ceases  to 
appear  single  is  the  near-point.  Its  distance  tiwrn  the  eye  can 
of  course  be  readily  measured.  It  is  usually  about  5  or  6  inches 
(13  cm.).  In  the  accompanying  figure  (fig.  584)  the  lens  fi  repre- 
sents the  eye ;  ef  the  two  pin-holes  in  the  card,  nn  the  retina ; 
a  represents  the  position  of  the  needle.     When  the  needle  is  at  a 


¥ig.  iS4.-  Dingnin  of  npnlmmt  tn  uicerliila  the  minlmiun  dMance  of  diHtinct  viidoD. 

moderate  distance,  the  two  pencils  of  light  coming  from  e  and  7 
are  focussed  at  a  single  point  on  the  retina  nn.  If  the  needle  is 
brought  neai-er  than  the  near-point,  the  strongest  effort  of  accom- 
modation is  not  sufficient  to  focus  the  two  pencils,  they  meet  at  a 
point  behind  the  retina.  The  effect  is  the  same  as  if  the  retina 
were  shifted  forward  to  mm.  Two  images  A.y.  are  formed,  one 
from  each  hole.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  when  two  images 
arc  produced,  the  lower  one  <7  really  appears  in  the  position  q, 
while  the  upper  one  appears  in  the  position  p.  This  may  be 
readily  verified  by  covering  the  holes  in  succession. 

During  accommodation  two  other  changes  talie  ])lace  in  the 
eyes: 

(i)  The  eyes  converge  owing  to  the  action  of  the  internal  rectus 
muscle  of  each  eyeball. 

(i)  The  ptipili  r.ontraet. 

The  contraction  of  all  of  the  muscles  which  have  to  do  with 
accommodation,  viz.  of  the  ciliary  muscle,  of  the  internal  recti 
muscles,  and  of  the  sphincter  pupillai  is  under  the  control  of  the 
third  nerve. 
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The  account  of  accommodation  as  gi^en  ia  the  preceding  pages  is  trae  for 
man  and  other  mammals,  birds  and  certain  reptiles. 

Beer  has,  however,  shown  that  in  many  animals  lower  in  the  scale,  the 
mechanism  of  accommodation  varies  a  good  deal  and  is  often  very  different 
from  that  just  described,  consistiner,  in  fact,  in  a  power  of  altering  the 
distance  between  the  lens  and  the  retina. 

In  bony  fishes,  the  eye  at  rest  is  accommodated  for  near  objects ;  in 
focussing  for  distant  objects  the  lens  is  drawn  nearer  to  the  retina  by  a 
special  muscle  called  the  retractor  lenti$.  In  cephalopods  the  same  occurs, 
but  the  rcti'actor  lentis  is  absent ;  here  the  approach  nf  the  lens  to  the  retina 
is  brought  about  by  an  alteration  of  intra-ocular  tension.  In  Amphibia  and 
most  snakes,  the  eye  at  rest  is  focussed  for  distant  objects ;  in  accommodating 
for  near  objects  the  lens,  by  alteration  of  intra-ocular  tension,  is  brought 
forward,  that  is,  the  distance  between  it  and  the  retina  is  increased.  There 
appear  to  be  not  a  few  animals  in  all  classes  which  do  not  possess  the  power 
or  accommodation  at  all.   Indeed,  Barrett  states  this  is  so  for  most  mammals. 

Dbpbcts  in  thb  Optical  Apparatus. 

Under  this  head  we  may  consider  the  defects  known  as 
(i)  Myopia,  (2)  Hyperinetropia,  (3)  Astigmatism,  (4)  Spherical 
Aberration,  (5)  Chromatic  Aberration. 

The  normal  {emmetropic)  eye  is  so  adjusted  that  parallel  rays 
are  brought  exactly  to  a  focus  on  the  retina  without  any  effort  of 
accommodation  (i,  fig.  585).     Hence  all  objects  except  near  ones 
(practically  all  objects  more  than  twenty  feet  off)  are  scon  without 
any  effort  of  accommodation  ;  in  other  words,  the  far-point  of  the 
normal  eye  is  at  an  infinite  distance.     In  viewing  near  objects  wo 
are  conscious  of  the  effort  (the  contraction  of  the  ciliary  muscle) 
by  which  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lens  is  rendered  more  convex, 
and  rays  which  woulct  otherwise  be  focussed  behind  the  retina 
converged  upon  the  retina  (see  dotted  lines  2,  fig.  585)-         *.    im 
I.  Myopia  (short^ight)  (4,  fig.  585).— This  defect  is  due  to  wa 
abnormal  elongation  of  the  eyeball.     The  retina  is  too  far     ^  ^^ 
the  lens  and  consequently  parallel  rays  ore  focussed  in    ro       ^^ 
the  retina,  and,  crossing,  form  little  circles  on  the  '^^^^"^V     ^y^ 
the  images  of  distant  objects  are  blurred  and  ^"^^?*'^'^*^**«^^q  f^om 
is,  as  it  were,  permanently  adjusted  for  a  near-point.     K*y       ^^^ 
a  point  near  the  eye  are  exactly  focussed  on   the  retina.         ^^ 
those  which  issue  from  any  object  beyond  a  certain  distance  u 
Voint)  cannot  be  distinctly  focussed.     This  defect  is  ^^"^^^^^f^^ge  , 
concave  glasses  which  cause  the  rays  entering  ^^^^^^       lasaea    of 
hence  they  do  not  come  to  a  focus  so  Boon.      Such  g   ^^.   ^^^ 
course  are  only  needed  to  give  a  clear  vision  of  distan  J^^^ 

For  near  objects,  except  in  extreme  cases,  ^^®^*J®^^^^-Ie    defect. 
2.  Hypermetropia  (3,  fig.  585).-Thi8    «  .^^J^^^J^^^^    the 
The  eyeball  is  too  short.     Parallel  mys  are   [^^^JJ^  Uel 

retina:  an  effort  of  accommodation  is  reqiiife**  *^  *^         ^^  viewing 
rays  on  the  retina ;  and  when  they  are  divergen  , 
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a  near  object,  the  accommodation  is  insufficient  to  focua  them. 
Thus  in  well-marked  cases  distant  objects  require  an  effort  of 
accommodation,  and  near  ones  a  very  powerful  effort,  and  the  ciliai^ 
muscle  is,  therefore,  constaatl;  acting.     This  defect  is  obviated  hy 


Wig.  5B5.— DiOfrniiu  fthowln^— 1,  nonnftl  {tmrnOr^pK)  bt«  brin^g  panllal  i«ti  fOBotlf 

..  _  . .v ,.—  . 1  —g  ^,ptoa  lo  a  nem^point;  witboot  ■Mommo- 

ind  tbe  retln*,  bnt  by  InenuiiiK  Uie  ourratu™ 

u  (■bown  br  a  dotted  line)  tin  np  an  foouHd  on  Uia 
idgof  the  two  dotted  lineal  ;  3,  hyprrmrlropic  mn ;  ia 
bort«T  than  nonnaJ ;  paiaJle]  raja  ai«  fociuaed  tenind 
the  rrtlna ;  4.  myopic  tje  ;  m  tliiii  csae  (be  ana  ot  tbe  eye  ig  alnonaallr  long ; 
parallel  rayv  are  foome^  in  frmit  oT  tJie  ntina.  The  Affore  InooTTecttf  repnacoita  tna 
refnction  aii  Dccumng  only  in  ttie  crvstalliDe  leoi;  the  piiadpal  refi&ction  icalty 
o«un  at  tbe  antehor  nurfare  of  the  comca. 

the  UBC  of  eoniiex  glasses,  which  render  the  pencils  of  light  more 
convergent  Such  glasses  are  of  course  especially  needed  for  near 
objects,  as  in  reading,  dec  They  rest  the  eye  by  relieving  tbe 
ciliary  muscle  from  excessive  work. 
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3.  Astigmatism, — This  defect,  which  was  first  discovered  by 
Airj,  is  due  to  a  greater  curvature  of  the  eye  in  one  meridian 
than  in  others.  The  eye  may  be  even  myopic  in  one  plane  and 
hypermetropic  in  others.  Thus  vertical  and  horizontal  lines 
crossing  each  other  cannot  both  be  focussed  at  once ;  one  set  stand 
out  clearly  and  the  others  are  blurred  and  indistinct.  This  defect^ 
which  is  present  in  a  slight  degree  in  all  eyes,  is  generally  seated 
in  the  cornea,  but  occasionally  in  the  lens  as  well ;  it  may  be 
corrected  by  the  use  of  cylindrical  glasses  (1.0.,  curved  only  in 
one  direction). 

4.  Spherical  Aberration, — The  rays  of  a  cone  of  light  from 
an  object  situated  at  the  side  of  the  field  of  vision  do  not  meet 
all  in  the  same  poiut,  owing  to  their  unequal  refraction  ;  for  the 
refraction  of  the  rays  which  pass  through  the  circumference  of  a 
lens  is  greater  than  that  of  those  traversing  its  central  portion. 
This  defect  is  known  as  spherical  aberration,  and  in  the  camera, 
telescope,  microscope,  and  other  optical  instruments,  it  is  remedied 
by  the  interposition  of  a  screen  with  a  circular  aperture  in  the 
path  of  the  rays  of  light,  cutting  off  all  the  marginal  rays  and 
only  allowing  the  passage  of  those  near  the  centre.  Such  correc- 
tion is  effected  in  the  eye  by  the  iris,  which  prevents  the  rays 
from  passing  through  any  part  of  the  refractive  apparatus  but  its 
centre.  The  [X)stenor  surface  of  the  iris  is  coated  with  pigment, 
to  prevent  the  piissage  of  rays  of  light  through  its  substance. 
The  image  of  an  object  will  be  most  defined  and  distinct  when 
the  pupil  is  narrow,  the  object  at  the  proper  distance  for  vision, 
and  the  light  abundant;  so  that,  while  a  sufficient  number  of 
rays  are  admitted,  the  narrowness  of  the  pupil  may  prevent  the 
production  of  indistinctness  of  the  image  by  spherical  aberraiion. 

Distinctness  of  vision  is  further  secured  by  the  pigment  of  the 
outer  surface  of  the  retina,  the  posterior  surface  of  the  iris  and 
the  ciliary  processes,  which  absorbs  the  greater  part  of  light 
that  may  be  reflected  within  the  eye,  and  prevents  its  being 
thrown  again  upon  the  retina  so  as  to  interfere  with  the  images 
there  formed. 

5.  Chromatic  Aberration. — In  the  passage  of  light  through  an 
ordinary  convex  lens,  decomposition  of  each  ray  into  its  elementary 
colours  commonly  ensues,  and  a  coloured  margin  appears  around 
the  image,  owing  to  the  imequal  refraction  which  the  elementary 
colours  undergo.  In  optical  instruments  this,  which  is  termed 
chromatic  abefTation,  i«  corrected  by  the  use  of  two  or  more 
lenses,  diffeiing  in  shape  and  density,  the  second  of  which 
continues  or  increases  the  refraction  of  the  rays  produced  by 
the  first,  but  by  recombiniug  the  individual  parts  of  each  ray 
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into  its  original  white  light,  corrects  any  chromatic  aberration 
which  may  have  resulted  from  the  first.  It  is  probable  that  the 
unequal  refractive  power  of  the  transparent  media  in  front  of  the 
retina  may  be  the  means  by  which  the  eye  is  enabled  to  guard 
against  the  effect  of  chromatic  aberration.  The  human  eye  is 
achromatic,  however,  only  so  long  as  the  image  is  received  at  its 
focal  distance  upon  the  retina,  or  so  long  as  the  eye  adapts  itself 
to  the  different  distances  of  sight.  If  cither  of  these  conditions 
be  interfered  with,  a  more  or  less  distinct  appearance  of  colours  is 
produced. 

From  the  insufficient  adjustment  of  the  image  of  a  small  white 
object,  it  appears  surrounded  by  a  sort  of  halo  or  fringe.  This 
phenomenon  is  termed  Irradiation.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  a 
white  square  on  a  black  groimd  appears  larger  than  a  black  square 
of  the  same  size  on  a  white  ground. 

Defective  Accommodation — Presbyopia. — This  condition  is  due 
to  the  gradual  loss  of  the  power  of  accommodation  which  is  an 
early  sign  of  advancing  years.  In  consequence  the  person 
is  obliged  in  reading  to  hold  the  book  further  and  further  away  in 
order  to  focus  the  letters,  till  at  last  the  letters  arc  held  too  far  for 
distinct  vision.  The  defect  is  remedied  by  weak  convex  glasses. 
It  is  due  chiefly  to  the  gradual  increase  in  density  of  the  lens, 
which  is  unable  to  swell  out  and  become  convex  when  near 
objects  are  looked  at,  and  also  to  a  weakening  of  the  ciliary 
muscle,  and  a  general  loss  of  elasticity  in  the  parts  concerned  in 
the  mechanism. 

Functions  of  the  Iris. 

The  iris  has  three  uses  : — 

1.  To  act  as  a  diaphragm  in  order  to  lessen  spherical  aberra- 
tion in  the  manner  just  described. 

2.  To  regulate  the  amount  of  light  entering  the  eye.  In  a 
bright  light  the  pupil  contracts ;  in  a  dim  light  it  enlarges. 
This  may  be  perfectly  well  seen  in  one's  own  iris  by  looking  at 
it  in  a  mirror  while  one  alternately  turns  a  gas-light  up  and 
down. 

3.  By  its  contraction  during  accommodation  it  supports  the 
action  of  the  ciliary  muscle. 

The  muscular  fibres  (unstriped  in  mammals,  striped  in  birds) 
of  the  iris  are  arranged  circiilarly  around  the  margin  of  the 
pupil,  and  radiatingly  from  its  margin.  The  radiating  fibres  are 
best  seen  in  the  eyes  of  birds  and  otters ;  some  look  upon  them 
as  elastic  in  nature,  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  they  are  con- 
tractile.     Those  who   believe  they  are  not  contractile  explain 
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dilatation  of  the  pupil  as  due  to  inhibition  of  the  circular  fibres. 
But  if  the  iris  is  stimulated  near  its  outer  margin  at  three 
different  points  simultaneously  the  pupil  assumes  a  triangular 
shape,  the  angles  of  the  triangle  corresponding  to  the  points 
stimulated ;  this  must  be  due  to  contraction  of  three  strands  of 
the  radiating  muscle ;  inhibition  of  the  circular  fibres  would 
occur  equally  all  round. 

The  iris  is  supplied  by  three  sets  of  nerve-fibres  contained  in 
the  ciliary  nerves. 

(a)  The  third  nerve  supplies  the  circular  fibres. 

(6)  The  cervical  sympathetic  supplies  the  radiating  fibres. 
The  .cilio-spiual  centre  which  governs  them  is  in  the  cervical 
region  of  the  cord  (see  p.  666). 

(c)  Fibres  of  the  fifth  nerve  which  are  probably  sensory. 

The  experiments  on  these  nerves  are  those  of  section  and 
stimulation  of  tlie  peripheral  ends ;  the  usual  experiments  by 
which  the  functions  of  a  motor-nerve  are  discovered. 


Nerve. 


Thiid  . 
Third      . 
Sympathetic 
Sympathetic  . 

Both  nerves  together 


Bzperimeiit. 

Effect  on  pupil. 

Section    . 

• 

Dilatation. 

•         • 

Stimulation 

• 

Contraction. 

Section    . 

• 

Contraction. 

•          • 

Stimulation 

• 

Dilatation. 

her . 

Stimulation 

{ 

Contraction  overcomes 
the  dilatation. 

Certain  drugs  dilate  the  pupil.  These  are  called  mydriatics ; 
atropine  is  a  well-known  example.  Others  cause  the  pupil  to 
contract.  These  are  called  myotics;  physostigmine  and  opium 
(taken  internally)  are  instances.  Different  myotics  and  mydriatics 
act  in  different  ways,  some  exerting  their  activity  on  the  muscular, 
and  others  on  the  nervous  structures  of  the  iris. 

Reflex  actions  of  the  iris, — ^When  the  his  contracts  under  the 
influence  of  light,  the  sensory  nerve  is  the  optic,  and  the  motor 
the  third  nerve.  The  central  connection  of  the  two  nerves  in 
the  region  of  the  mid-brain  we  shall  see  later  on  (fig.  598,  p.  786). 
The  iris  also  contracts  on  accommodation;  and  the  reflex  path 
concerned  in  this  action  is  a  different  one  from  that  concerned  in 
the  light  reflex,  as  this  reflex  often  remains  in  cases  of  locomotor 
ataxy,  after  there  is  an  entire  loss  of  the  reflex  to  light  (Argyll*^ 
Robertson  pupil). 

On  painful  stimulation  of  any  part  of  the  body,  there  is  reflex 
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dilatation  of  the  pupil.  This  is  aocompanied  by  starting  of  the 
eyeballs,  due  to  contraction  of  the  plain  muscle  in  the  capsule  of 
Tenon,'  which,  like  the  dilatator  fibres  of  the  iris,  is  supplied  by 
the  cervical  sympathetic  nerve. 

We  may  sum  up  the  principal  conditions  under  which  the  pupil 
contracts  and  dilates  in  the  following  table  : — 

Causes  of— 

Contraction  of  the  Pupil.  Dilatation  of  the  Pupil. 

1.  Stimulation  of  third  nerve.  i.  Paralysis  of  the  third  nerve. 

2.  Paralysis  of  cervical  sympathetic.  2.  Stimulation  of  the  cervical  sympa- 

3.  When  the  eye  is  exposed  to  light.  thetic. 

4.  When  accommodation  occurs.  3.  In  the  dark. 

5.  Under    the    local    influence    of  4.  When  the  accommodation  is  relaxed. 

physostigminc.  5.  Under  the  local  influence  of  atro- 

6.  Under  the  influence  of  opium.  pine.    Thb  drug  also  paralyses 

7.  During  sleep.  the  ciliary  muscle. 

6.  In  the  last  stage  of  asphyxia. 
<  7.  In  deep  chloroform  narcosis. 

8.  Under    the   influence    of   certain 
emotions,  such  as  fear. 
.  9.  During  pain. 

There  is  a  close  connection  of  the  centres  that  govern  the 
activity  of  the  two  irides.  If  one  eye  is  shaded  by  the  hand,  its 
pupil  will  of  course  dilate,  but  the  pupil  of  the  other  eye  will 
also  dilate.  The  two  pupils  always  contract  or  dilate  together 
unless  the  cause  is  the  local  injury  to  the  nerves  of  one  side  or 
the  local  action  of  drugs. 


Functions  of  thb  Retina. 

The  Retina  is  the  nervous  coat  of  the  eye ;  it  contains  the 
layer  of  nerve-epithelium  (rods  and  cones)  which  is  capable  of 
receiving  the  stimulus  of  light,  and  transforming  it  into  a  nervous 
impulse  which  passes  to  the  brain  by  the  optic  nerve. 

The  bacillary  layer,  or  layer  of  rods  and  cones,  is  at  the 
back  of  all  the  other  retinal  layers,  which  the  light  has  to  pene- 
trate before  it  can  affect  this  layer.  The  proofs  of  the  statement 
that  it  is  the  layer  of  the  retina  which  is  capable  of  stimulation 
by  light  are  the  following  : — 

(i)  The  point  of  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve  into  the  retina 
where  the  rods  and  cones  ar^ absent,  is  insensitive  to  light,  and  is 
called  the   blind  spot.     The    phenomenon   itself  is  very  readily 
demonstrated.     If  we  direct  one  eye,    the  other  being  closed, 
upon   a  point   at   such   a  distance   to  the  side  of   any  object, 
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that  the  image  of  the  latter  must  fall  upon  the  retina  at 
the  point  of  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve,  this  image  is  lost.  If, 
for  example,  we  close  the  left  eye,  and  direct  the  axis  of  the  right 


eye  steadily  towards  the  circular  spot  here  represented,  while  the 
page  is  held  at  a  distance  of  about  six  inches  from  the  eye,  both 
dot  and  cross  are  visible.  On  graduaUy  increasing  the  distance 
between  the  eye  and  the  object^  by  removing  the  book  farther  and 
farther  from  the  face,  and  still  keeping  the  right  eye  steadily  on 
the  dot,  it  will  be  found  that  suddenly  the  cross  disappears  from 
view,  while  on  removing  the  book  still  farther,  it  suddenly  comes 
in  sight  again.  The  cause  of  this  phenomenon  is  simply  that  the 
portion  of  the  retina  which  is  occupied  by  the  entrance  of  the  optic 
nerve  is  quite  blind ;  and  therefore  when  the  images  of  objects 
fall  on  it  they  cease  to  be  visible.  By  a  psychical  process  the 
blind  spot  is  not  normally  perceived. 

(2)  In  the  fovea  centralis  and  macula  lutea  which  contain  rods 
and  cones  but  no  optic  nerve-fibres,  and  in  which  the  other  layers 
of  the  retina  are  thinned  down  to  a  minimum,  light  produces 
the  greatest  effect.  In  the  latter  situation,  coues  occur  in  large 
numbers,  and  in  the  former  conen  without  rods  are  found,  whereas 
in  the  rest  of  the  retina  which  is  not  so  senpitive  to  light,  there 
are  fewer  cones  than  rods.  We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that 
cones  are  even  more  important  to  vision  than  rods. 

(3)  If  a  small  lighted  candle  is  moved  to  and  fix>  at  the 
side  of  and  close  to  one  eye  in  a  darkened  room  while  the  eyes 
look  steadily  forward  on  to  a  dull  background,  a  remarkable 
branching  figure  {Purkivj^a  figures)  is  seen  floating  before  the 
eye,  consisting  of  dark  lines  on  a  reddish  ground.  As  the  candle 
moves,  the  figure  moves  in  the  opposite  directioji,  and  from  its 
whole  appearance  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  reversed 
picture  of  tho  retinal  vessels  projected  before  the  eye.*  This 
remarkable  appearance  is  due  to  shadows  of  the  retinal  vessels 
cast  by  the  candle ;  and  it  is  only  when  they  are  thrown  upon  the 
retina  in  an  unusual  slanting  direction  that  they  are  perceived. 
The  branches  of  these  vessels  are  distributed  in  the  nerve-fibre  and 
ganglionic  layers  ;  and  since  the  light  of  the  candle  falls  on  the 
retinal  vessels  from  in  front,  the  shadow  is  cast  behind  them,  and 
hence  those  elements  of  the  retina  which  perceive  the  shadows 
must  also  lie  behind  the  vessels.     Here,  then,  we  have  a  clear 


*  Purkinje's  figures  can  be  much  more  readily  seen  by  simply  looking 
steadily  down  a  microscope,  and  moving  the  whole  instrument  backwards 
and  forwards,  or  from  side  to  side,  while  so  doing. 
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proof  that  the  light-perceivinjj  elements  are  not  the  inner,  but 
one  of  the  external  layers  of  the  retina;  further  than  this, 
calculation  has  shown  it  is  the  layer  of  rods  and  cones.  The 
data  for  such  a  calculation  are — the  dimensions  of  the  eyeball, 
the  distance  of  the  screen  from  the  eye,  the  angle  through  which 
the  candle  is  tuoved,  and  the  displacement  of  the  figure  seen. 

DtmUion  of  Visual  Sengatioru, — The  duration  of  the  sensation 
produced  by  a  luminous  impression  on  the  retina  is  always  greater 
than  that  of  the  impression  which  produces  it.  However  brief 
the  luminous  impression,  the  effect  on  the  retina  always  lasts 
for  about  one-eighth  of  a  second.  Thus,  supposing  an  object  in 
motion,  say  a  horse,  to  be  revealed  on  a  dark  night  by  a  flash  of 
lightning.  The  object  would  be  seen  apparently  for  an  eighth  of 
a  second,  but  it  would  not  appear  in  motion  ;  because,  although 
the  image  remained  on  the  retina  for  this  time,  it  was  really 
revealed  for  such  an  extremely  short  period  (a  flash  of  lightning 
being  almost  instantaneous)  that  no  appreciable  movement  on 
the  part  of  the  object  could  have  taken  place  in  the  period  dur- 
ing which  it  was  revealed  to  the  retina  of  the  observer.  The 
same  fact  is  proved  in  a  reverse  way.  The  spokes  of  a  rapidly 
revolving  wheel  are  not  seen  as  distinct  objects,  because  at  every 
point  of  the  field  of  vision  over  which  the  revolving  spokes 
pass,  a  given  impression  has  not  faded  before  another  replaces  it. 
Thus  every  part  of  the  interior  of  the  wheel  appears  occupied. 

The  after-sensations  are  called  afler-4mage$.  They  are  of  two 
kinds,  positive  and  negative.  Positive  after-images  are  those 
which  resemble  the  original  image  in  distribution  of  light  and 
shade,  and  colour.  Negative  after-images  which  occur  after 
strong,  and  especially  after  prolonged,  excitation  of  the  retina, 
are  those  in  which  the  light  parts  appear  dark,  the  dark  pai-ts 
light,  and  the  coloured  parts  of  the  opposite  or  contrast 
colour.  Hence  the  image  of  a  bright  object,  as  of  the  panes  of 
a  window  through  which  the  light  is  shining,  may  be  perceived  in 
the  retina  for  a  considerable  period,  if  we  have  previously  kept 
our  eyes  fixed  for  some  time  on  it.  But  the  image  in  this  case  is 
negative.  If,  however,  after  shutting  the  eyes  for  some  time,  we 
open  them  and  look  at  an  object  for  an  instant,  and  again  close 
them,  the  after-image  is  positive. 

The  Ophthalmoscope. 

Every  one  is  perfectly  familiar  with  the  fact,  that  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  see  the  fundus  or  back  of  another  person's  eye  by 
simply  looking  into  it.     The  interior  of  the  eye  forms  a  perfectly 
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black  background.*  The  same  remark  applies  to  an  ordinary 
photographic  camera,  and  may  be  illustrated  by  the  difficulty 
we  experience  in  seeing  into  a  room  from  the  street  through 
the  window  unless  the  room  is  lighted  within.  In  the  case 
of  the  eye  this  fact  is  partly  due  to  the  feebleness  of  the  light 
reflected  from  the  retina,  most  of  it  being  absorbed  by  the  retinal 
pigment;  but  far  more  to  the  fact  that  every  such  ray  is 
reflected  straight  to  the  source  of  light  («.^.»  candle),  and  cannot^ 
therefore,  be  seen  by  the  unaided  eye  without  intercepting  the 
incident  light  from  the  candle,  as  well  as  the  reflected  rays 
from  the  retina.     This  difficulty  is  surmount^  by  the  use  of  the 

The  ophthalmoscope  was  invented  by  Helmholtz ;  as  a  mirror 
for  reflecting  the  light  into  the  eye,  he  employed  a  bundle  of 
thin  glass  plates ;  this  miiTor  was  transparent,  and  so  he  was 
able  to  look  through  it  in  the  same  direction  as  that  of  the  rays 
of  the  light  it  reflected.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  over-estimate 
the  boon  this  instrument  has  been  to  mankind  ;  previous  to  this 
in  the  examination  of  cases  of  eye  disease,  the  principal  evidence 
on  which  the  surgeon  had  to  rely  was  that  derived  from  the 
patient's  sensations ;  now  he  can  look  for  himself. 

The  instrument,  however,  has  been  greatly  modiflcd  since 
Helmholtz's  time ;  the  principal  modiflcation  being  the  substitu- 
tion of  a  concave  mirror  of  silvered  glass  for  the  bundle  of  glass 
plates ;  this  is  mounted  on  a  handle,  and  is  perforated  in  the 
centre  by  a  small  hole  through  which  the  observer  can  look. 

The  methods  of  examining  the  eye  with  this  instrument  are — the  direct 
and  the  indirect :  both  methods  of  investigation  should  be  employed.  A 
drop  of  a  solution  of  atropine  (two  grains  to  the  ounce)  or  of  homatropine 
hjdrobromate,  should  be  instilled  about  twenty  minutes  before  the 
examination  is  commenced ;  the  ciliary  muscle  is  thereby  paralysed,  the 
power  of  accommodation  is  abolished,  nnd  the  pupil  is  dilated.  This  will 
materially  facilitate  the  examination  ;  but  it  is  quite  possible  to  observe  all 
the  details  to  be  presently  described  without  the  use  of  such  drugs.  The 
room  being  now  darkened,  the  observer  seats  himself  in  front  of  the 
person  whose  eye  he  is  about  to  examine,  placing  himself  upon  a  some- 
what higher  level.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  right  eye  of  the  patient  is 
being  examined.  A  brilliant  and  steady  light  is  placed  close  to  the  left 
ear  of  the  patient.  Taking  the  mirror  in  his  right  hand,  and  looking 
through  the  central  hole,  the  operator  directs  a  beam  of  light  into  the  eye 

*  In  some  anipials  (e.g.t  the  cat),  the  pigment  is  absent  from  a  portion 
of  the  retinal  epithelium  ;  this  forms  the  Tapettim  lucidum.  The  use  of 
this  is  supposed  to  be  to  increase  the  sensitiveness  of  the  retina,  the  light 
being  reflected  back  through  the  layer  of  rods  and  cones.  It  is  certainly 
the  case  that  these  animals  are  able  to  see  clearly  with  less  light  than  we 
can,  hence  the  popular  idea  that  a  cat  can  see  in  the  dark.  In  fishes  a 
tapetum  lucidum  is  often  present ;  here  the  brightness  is  increased  by 
crystals  of  guanine. 
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of  the  p&tient.    A  red  glare,  known  m  thf  rc/fex,  U  seen  ;  it  »  due  to  tbe 
ilium inatinn  of  the  retina.    The  patient  i«  then  loUl  to  took  at  the  littl« 
flnger  if  the  obeerver's  right  hand  as  he  holds  the  mirror  ;  to  effect  thU  tbe 
Bje  ia  rotated  somewhat  inwards,  and  at  the  game  time  tbe  reSex  changes 
from  red  to  a  tighter  colour,  owing  to  the  reflection  from  the  optic  disc.   The 
observer  now  approiimBtcs  the  mirror,  and  with  hie  eye  to  the  eje  of  the 
patient,  taking  care  to  keep  the  light  fixed  upon  the  pupil,  so  si  not  to  lose 
tbe  reSex..   At  a  certain  point,  which  varies  with  different  ejes,  but  is  usiiallj 
reached  when  there  ie  an  ictervnl  of  about  two  or  three  inches  between  the 
obserred  and  the  observing  eje,  the  teueU  of  the  retiaa  will  become  viaibte. 
Elxamine  cacefoU;  the  fundus  of  the  eje,  i.e.,  the  red  surface— until  the  optic 
due  is   seen  ;   trace  its  circular  outline, 
and  observe  the  small  central  wbit«  spot, 
the  porua  opticas,  or  phyMologieai  pit  .- 
near  the  centre  is  the  central  artery  of 
the  retina  breaking  up  upon  tbe  disc  into 
branches ;    veins  also  are    present,  and 
correspond  roughly  to  the  course  ot  the 
arteries.    Trace  the  veuels  over  the  disc 
on  to  the  retina.     Somewhat  to  the  outer 
side,  and  only  visible  after  some  prac- 
tice, is  the  yeltino  ipat,  with  the  smaller 
lighter- coloured  farea   eentralU   in    ita 
centre.  ThisconsiituieBthedirectmethod 
ot  examination ;  bj  it  tbe  various  details 
of  the  tundns  are  scBn  as  they  really  exist, 
and  it  is  this   meliiod  which  sbonld  be 
adopted  for  ordinary  nse. 

If  tbe  observer  is  myopic  or  hyperme- 
tropic, he  will  be  unable  to  employ  the 
direct  method  of  ezamination  until  he 
has  remedied  his  defective  vision  by  the 
UBO  of  proper  gtas^tes. 

In  the  indirect  method  the  patient  is 
placed  as  before,  and  the  operator  holds 
the  mirror  in  his  right  hand  at  a  distance 
of   twelve  to  eighteen   inches  from  the 
patient's  right  eye.    At  the  same  lime  he 
reBl«  bis  left  little  linger  lightly  upon  tbe 
right  temple,  and  holding  a  convex  lens  be- 
tween hi3thumbaniiforeflnger,twoorthree 
inches  in  front  of  the  patient'seye,  directs 
thelight  through  the  lens  in  to  tbe  eye.  The 
red   reflex,  and  subsequently  tbe   white 
^iSiiT?'* °^[Jl5?irfS^i.^*      ""'■'  '"'"'"e   liei->n   gained,  the   operator 
™e  laiserTtTMiect  momiDB-       sloH'ly  moves  bis  mirror,  and  «-ilh  it  hia 
tdoD.  eye,  towards  or  away  from  the  fuce  of  the 

patient,  until  the  outline  of  one  of  tbe 
retinal  vessels  becomes  visible,  when  very  slipbt  movemenis  on  the  part  ot 
the  operator  will  suffice  to  bring  into  view  the  details  ot  the  fundus  above 
described,  but  tbe  image  will  be  much  smaller  and  inverted.  Tbe  ap|)ear- 
ances  seen  are  depicted  in  fig.  572.  The  lens  should  be  kept  fixed  at  a 
distance  of  two  or  three  inches,  the  mirror  alone  being  moved  until  the  disc 
becomes  visible  ;  should  tbe  image  of  the  mirror,  however,  obscure  the  disc, 
the  lens  may  be  slightly  tilted. 
The  two  next  figures  show  diagrammatically  the  course  of  tbe  rays  ot  light. 
*''S'  587  represents  what  occurs  when  employing  the  direct  method.  S  is 
the  source  ot  light,  and  M  M  tbe  concave  mirror  with  its  central  aperture, 
which  reflects  the  rays  ;  these  are  tocusscd  by  the  eye  E,  which  is  being 
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examined,  to  a  point  in  the  vitreoas  humour,  and  this  produces  a  diffuse 
lighting  of  Uie  interior  of  the  eyeball.  Bays  of  light  issuing  from  the  point 
p  emerge  from  the  eye  parallel  to  one  another,  and  enter  the  observer's  eye 
£^ ;  they  are  brought  to  a  focus  p^  on  the  retina  as  the  eye  is  accommodated 
for  distant  vision.  Similarly  the  point  m  and  n  will  give  rise  to  images  at 
m^  and  n'  respectively. 

Fig.  588  represents  what  occura  in  examining  the  eye  by  thQ  indirect  method. 


Fiff.  587.— The  course  of  tiie  light  in  examiniiur  the  eye  by  the  direct  method, 

(T.  O.  Brodie.) 


S  is  the  source  of  light,  M  M  the  mirror,  E  the  observed,  and  E*  the 
observing  eye  as  before.  The  rays  of  light  are  reflected  from  the  mirror 
and  form  an  image  at  0^ ;  they  then  diverge  and  are  again  made  convergent 
by  the  lens  L  held  in  front  of  the  eye  by  the  observer ;  by  this  means  a 


Pig.  5S8.— The  coume  of  the  light  in  examining  the  eye  by  the  indirect  method. 

CT.  O.  Brodie.) 


second  image  is  focussed  just  behind  the  crystalline  lens  of  the  eye  E.  They 
then  again  diverge  and  diffusely  light  up  the  interior  of  the  eyeball.  The 
rays  of  light  reflected  from  two  points  i  and  m  on  the  retina  diverging 
from  the  eye  are  refracted  to  the  glass  lens  L,  and  give  an  inverted  real 
image  i^  m^  larger  than  the  object  t  m.  These  latter  rays  then  diverge,  and 
are  collected  and  focussed  by  the  observing  eye  E'  to  give  an  image  i^  m^  on 
the  retina.     (T.  G.  Bi-odic.) 
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The  Perimeter. 

This  is  an  iustrument  for  mapping  out  the  field  of  vision.  It 
consists  of  a  graduated  arc,  which  can  be  moved  into  any  position, 
and  which  when  rotated  traces  out  a  hollow  hemisphere.  In 
the  centre  of  this  the  eye  under  examination  is  placed,  the  other 
eye  being  closed.  The  examiner  then  determines  on  the  surface 
of  the  hemisphere  those  points  at  which  the  patient  just  ceases  or 
just  begins  to  see  a  small  object  moved  along  the  arc  of  the  circle. 
These  points  are  plotted  out  on  a  chart  graduated  in  degrees,  and 
by  connecting  them  the  outline  of  the  field  of  vision  is  obtained. 

Fig.  589  shows  one  of  the  forms  of  perimeter  very  generally 
employed,  and  fig.  590  represents  one  of  the  charts  provided  with 
the  instrument.  The  blind  spot  is  shown,  and  the  dotted  line 
represents  the  normal  average  field  of  vision  for  the  right  eye. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  field  of  vision  is  most  extensive  on  the 
outer  side  ;  it  is  less  on  the  inner  side  because  of  the  presence  of 
the  nose. 

By  the  use  of  the  same  instrument,  it  is  found  that  the  colour 
of  a  coloured  object  is  not  distinguishable  at  the  margin,  but  only 
towards  the  centre  of  the  field  of  vision,  but  there  are  differences 
for  different  colours ;  thus  a  blue  object  is  seen  over  a  wider 
field  than  a  red,  and  a  red  over  a  wider  field  than  a  green  object. 

In  disease  of  the  optic  nerve,  contraction  of  the  field  of  vision  for 
white  and  coloured  objects  is  found.  This  is  often  seen  before  any 
change  in  the  optic  nerve  is  discoverable  by  the  ophthalmoscope. 


The  Fovea  Centralis. 

This  is  the  region  of  most  acute  vision  ;  when  we  want  to  see 
an  object  distinctly  we  look  straight  at  it.  It  is  also  the  region 
where  the  colours  of  objects  are  best  distinguishable.  It  is, 
however,  stated  to  be  less  sensitive  from  one  point  of  view  than 
the  zone  immediately  surrounding  it ;  that  is  to  say,  the  minimum 
intensity  of  white  light  which  will  cause  an  impression  is  some- 
what greater.  But  with  this  exception,  the  sensibility  of  the 
retina  diminishes  steadily  from  centre  to  circumference. 

The  yellow  spot  of  one's  own  eye  can  be  rendered  evident  by 
what  is  called  Clerk-Maxwell's  experiment : — on  looking  through 
a  solution  of  chrome-alum  in  a  bottle  with  parallel  sides,  an  oval 
purplish  spot  is  seen  in  the  green  colour  of  the  alum.  This  is 
due  to  the  pigment  of  the  yellow  spot. 
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Colour  Sensations. 

If  a  ray  of  sunlight  is  allowed  tx)  pass  through  a  prism, 
it  is  deoomposed  by  its  passage  into  rays  of  different  colours, 
which  are  called  the  colours  of  the  spectrum;  they  are  red, 
orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo,  and  violet  The  red  rays 
are  the  least  turned  out  of  their  course  by  the  prism,  and  the 
violet  the  most,  whilst  the  other  colours  occupy  in  order  places 
between  these  two  extremes.  The  differences  in  the  colour  of  the 
rays  depend  upon  the  rapidity  of  vil»ations  producing  each,  the 
red  rays  being  the  least  rapid  and  the  violet  the   most     In 

addition  to  the  coloured 
rays  of  the  spectrum, 
there  are  others  which 
are  invisible  but  which 
have  definite  properties  \ 
those  to  the  left  of  the 
red  are  less  refrangible, 
being  the  calorific  rays 
which  act  upon  the  ther- 
mometer, and  those  to  the 
right  of  the  violet,  which 
are  called  the  actinic  or 
chemical  rays,  have  a 
powerful  chemical  action. 
White  light  may  be  built  from  its  constituents  either  physi- 
oally^  as  by  a  second  prism  i*cvcrsing  the  dispersion  produced  by 
the  fipst,  or  physiologically  by  causing  the  colours  of  the  spectrum 
to  fall  on  the  retina  in  rapid  succession.  The  best  way  to  study 
the  effects  of  mixing  colour  sensations  is  by  means  of  a  rapidly 
revolving  disc  to  which  two  or  more  coloured  sectors  are  fixed.  £ach 
colour  is  viewed  in  rapid  succession,  and  owing  to  the  persistence 
of  retinal  impressions,  the  two  or  more  constituent  colour  impres- 
sions blend  and  give  a  single  compound  colour.     (Maxwell.) 

White  light  can  be  produced  by  the  mixture  of  the  three 
primary  colours,  or  even  of  two  colours  in  certain  proportions. 
These  pairs  of  colours,  which  are  roughly  red  and  greenish  blue, 
orange  and  blue,  and  violet  and  yellow,  are  called  complementary. 
The  colours  are  not  of  equal  stimulation  energy,  otherwise  they 
might  be  arranged  around  a  circle;  they  are  more  properly 
arranged  in  a  triangle,  with  red,  green,  and  violet  at  the  angles 
(fig.  591).  The  red,  green,  and  violet  are  selected  on  the  theory 
of  Helmholtz  that  they  constitute  the  three  primary  colour 
sensations ;  other  colour  sensations  are  mixtures  of  these. 


Fig.  59X.— Oulonr  triangle. 
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Thus,  the  oi*angc  and  yellow  between  the  red  and  grjeen  are 
mixtures  of  the  red  and  green  sensations ;  the  blue  a  mixture  of 
green  and  violet ;  and  the  purples  (which  are  not  represented  in 
the  spectrum)  of  red  and  violet.' 

Join  the  three  angles  red,  green,  and  violet,  and  one  gets  white 
light ;  or  join  the  blue  and  orange,  which  comes  to  the  same 
thing,  and  one  also  gets  white. 

Blue  and  orange  on  Maxwell's  disc  give  white  ;  but  it  is  well  known  that 
a  mixture  of  blue  and  orange  paint  gives  green  ;  how  can  one  explain  this  ? 
Suppose  the  paint  is  laid  on  white  paper  ;  the  white  light  from  the  paper  on 
its  way  to  the  eye  passes  throagh  transparent  particles  of  blue  ana  orange 
pigment ;  the  blue  particles  only  let  the  green  and  violet  sensations  reach 
the  eye,  and  cot  off  the  red  ;  the  yellow  particles  only  let  the  red  and  green 
through,  and  cut  off  the  violet,  the  red  and  violet  being  thus  cut  off,  the 
green  sensation  is  the  only  one  which  reaches  the  eye. 

The  experiments  which  led  Helmholtz  and  others  to  the  selec- 
tion of  green,  red,  and  violet  as  the  three  fundamental  colour 
sensations  were  pei*formed 
in  this  way  :  the  eye  under- 
goes exhaustion  to  a  colour 
when  exposed  to  it  for  some 
time ;  suppose,  for  instance, 
the  eye  is  fatigued  for  red, 
and  is  then  exposed  to  a 
pure  yellow  light,  such  as 
that  given  off  by  the 
sodium  flame,  the  yellow 
then  appears  greenish;  or 
fatigue  the  eye  for  green 
and  then  expose  it  to  blue, 
the  blue  will  have  a  violet 
tint.  By  the  repetition  of 
numerous  experiments  of  this  kind,  it  was  found  that  the  fatigue 
experienced  manifested  itself  in  three  colours,  red,  green,  and 
violet,  which  were  therefore  selected  as  the  three  fundamental 
colour  sensations.  It  was  also  found  that  these  three  colour 
sensations  could  not  be  produced  by  any  combination  of  other 
colour  sensations. 

The  theory  of  colour  vision  constructed  on  these  data  was 
originated  by  Thomas  Young,  and  independently  discovered  and 
elaborated  by  Helmholtz.  It  is  consequently  known  as  the 
Young-Helmholtz  theory.  This  theory  teaches  that  there  are  in  the 
retina  rods  or  cones  which  answer  to  each  of  these  primary  colours, 
whereas  the  innumerable  intermediate  shades  of  colour  are  pro- 
duced by  stimulation  of  the  three  primary  colour  terminals  in 


Fig.  5Q2. — Diagram  of  the  three  primary  ooloor 
aenaations.  (Yoimg-Helmholn  theoi^.)  z,  ia 
the  red ;  a,  green,  and  3,  violet,  primary  colour 
senaatioii.  The  lettemig  indioates  the  ooloun 
of  the  spectrum.  The  diagram  indicate!  by 
the  height  of  the  curve  to  what  extent  the 
several  primaiy  aeniiations  of  colour  are  ex- 
cited by  vibrationB  of  different  wave  lenffths. 
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different  degrees,  the  sensation  of  white  being  produced  when  the 
three  elements  are  equally  excited.  Thus  if  the  retina  is  stimu- 
lated by  rays  of  certain  wave  length,  at  the  red  end  of  the 
spectrum,  the  terminals  of  the  other  colours,  green  and  violet, 
are  hardly  stimulated  at  all,  but  the  red  terminals  are  strongly 
stimulated,  the  resulting  sensation  being  red.  The  orange  rays 
excite  the  red  terminals  considerably,  the  green  rather  more,  and 
the  violet  slightly,  the  resulting  sensation  being  that  of  orange, 
and  so  on  (fig.  592). 

Another  theory  of  colour  vision  (Hering's)  supposes  that  there 
are  six  primary  colour  sensations,  viz.: — three  pairs  of  antagonistic 
or  oomplemental  colours,  black  and  white,  red  and  green,  and  yellow 
and  blue ;  and  that  these  are  produced  by  the  changes  either  of 
disintegration  or  of  assimilation  taking  place  in  certain  substances, 
somewhat  it  may  be  supposed  of  the  nature  of  the  visual  purple, 
which  (the  theory  supposes)  exist  in  the  retina.  Each  of  the 
substances  corresponding  to  a  pair  of  colours,  is  capable  of 
undergoing  two  changes,  one  of  construction  and  the  other  of 
disintegration,  with  the  result  of  producing  one  or  other  colour. 
For  instance,  in  the  white-black  substance,  when  disintegration 
is  in  excess  of  construction  or  assimilation,  the  sensation  is  white, 
and  when  assimilation  is  in  excess  of  disintegration  the  reverse  is 
the  case ;  and  similarly  with  the  red-green  substance,  and  with 
the  yellow-blue  substance.  When  the  repair  and  disintegration 
are  equal  with  the  first  substance,  the  visual  sensation  is  grey ; 
but  in  the  other  pairs  when  this  is  the  case,  no  sensation  occurs. 
The  rays  of  the  spectrum  to  the  left  produce  changes  in  the  red- 
green  substance  only,  with  a  resulting  sensation  of  red,  whilst  the 
(orange)  rays  further  to  the  right  affect  both  the  red-green  and 
the  yellow-blue  substances ;  blue  rays  cause  constructive  changes 
in  the  yellow-blue  substances,  but  none  in  the  red-green  and  so 
on.  These  changes  produced  in  the  visual  substances  in  the  retina 
are  perceived  by  the  brain  as  sensations  of  colour. 

Neither  theory  satisfactorily  accounts  for  all  the  numerous 
complicated  problems  presented  in  the  physiology  of  colour  vision. 
One  of  these  problems  is  colour  blindness  or  Daltonism^  a  by  no 
means  uncommon  visual  defect.  One  of  the  commonest  forms  is 
the  inability  to  distinguish  between  red  and  green.  Helmholtz's 
explanation  of  such  a  condition  is,  that  the  elements  of  the  retina 
which  receive  the  impression  of  red,  etc.,  are  absent,  or  very 
imperfectly  developed,  and  Hering's  would  be  that  the  red-green 
substance  is  absent  from  the  retina.  Other  varieties  of  colour- 
blindness in  which  the  other  colour-perceiving  elements  are  absent 
have  been  shown  to  exist  occasionally. 
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Bering's  theory  appears  to  meet  the  difficulty  best,  for  if  the 
red  element  of  Helmholtz  were  absent,  the  patient  ought  not  to 
be  able  to  perceive  white  sensations,  of  which  red  is  a  constituent 
part:  whereas,  according  to  Hering's  theory,  the  white-black 
visual  substance  remains  intact. 

The  two  theories  that  have  just  been  described  may  be  called 
the  classical  theories  of  colour  vision,  at  any  rate  they  are  those 
which  have  been  for  the  longest  time  before  the  scientific  world. 
As  facts  have  accumulated  it  has  been  for  some  years  recognised 
that  many  such  facts  could  not  be  reconciled  with  either  theory  ; 
and  modifications  of  one  or  the  other  theory  have  been  from 
time  to  time  introduced. 

The  observation?  recently  made  by  C.  J.  Burch  are  of  con- 
siderable importance;  the  following  is  a  brief  account  of  his 
methods  and  results. 

He  finds  that  by  exposing  the  eye  to  bright  sunlight  in  the  focus 
of  a  buruiug  glass  behind  transparent  coloured  screens  it  is  pos- 
sible to  produce  temporary  colour  blindness.  After  red  light,  the 
observer  is  for  some  minutes  red-blind,  scarlet  geraniums  look 
black,  yellow  flowers  green,  and  purple  flowers  violet.  After 
violet  light,  violet  looks' black,  purple  flowers  crimson,  and  green 
foliage  richer  than  usual.  After  light  of  other  colours,  corre- 
sponding effects  are  produced.  If  one  eye  is  made  purple-blind, 
and  the  other  green-blind,  all  objects  are  seen  in  their  natural 
colours,  but  in  exaggerated  perspective,  due  to  the  difficulty  the 
brain  experiences  in  combining  the  images  from  the  two  eyes. 

By  using  a  brightly-illuminated  spectrum,  and  directing  the 
eye  to  certain  of  its  colours,  the  eye  in  time  becomes  fatigued 
and  blind  for  that  colour,  so  that  it  is  no  longer  seen  in  the 
spectrum.  Thus,  after  green  blindness  is  induced  the  red  ap- 
pears to  meet  the  blue,  and  no  green  is  seen.  If,  however,  the 
eye  is  exposed  to  yellow  light,  it  does  not  similarly  become  blind 
for  yellow  only,  but  for  red  and  green  too.  This  suppocts  the 
Young-Helmholtz  theory  that  the  sensation  yellow  is  one  com- 
pounded of  the  red  and  green  sensations.  By  an  exhaustive 
examination  pf  the  different  parts  of  the  spectrum  in  this  way  it 
thus  becomes  possible  to  differentiate  between  the  primary  colour 
sensations  and  those  which  are  compound.  By  a  study  of  this 
kind,  Burch  concludes  that  the  phenomena  of  colour  vision  are  in 
accordance  with  the  Young-Helmholtz  theory,  with  the  important 
addition  that  there  is  a  fourth  primary  colour  sensation,  namely, 
blue.  He  could  not  discover  that  colour  sensations  are  related 
to  each  other  in  the  sense  indicated  by  Hering.  Each  may  be 
exhausted  without  either  weakening  or  strengthening  the  others. 
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These  observations  were  confirmed  by  examining  in  a  similar 
way  the  colour  sensations  of  seventy  other  people,  but  there  are 
individual  differences  in  the  extent  to  which  the  colour  sensations 
overlap.  * 

Changes  in  the  Betina  during  aotivity. 

The  method  by  which  a  ray  of  light  is  able  to  stimulate  the 
endings  of  the  optic  nerve  in  the  retina  in  such  a  manner  that  a 
visual  sensation  is  perceived  by*  the  cerebrum  is  not  yet  under- 
stood. It  is  supposed  that  the  change  effected  by  the  agency 
of  the  light  which  falls  upon  the  retina  is  in  fact  a  chemical 
alteration  in  the  protoplasm,  and  tliat  this  change  stimulates 
the  optic  nerve-endings.  The  discovery  of  a  certain  temporary 
reddish-purple  pigmentation  of  thd' outer  limbs  of  the  retinal  rods 
in  certain  animals  (e.^.,  frogs)  which  had  been  killed  in  the  dark, 
forming  the  so-called  rhodopsin  or  visual  pttrple,  appeared  likely 
to  offer  some  explanation  of  the  matter,  especially  as  it  was  also 
found  that  the  pigmentation  disappeared  when  the  retina  was  ex- 
posed to  light,  and  reappeared  when  the  light  was  removed,  and 
also  that  it  underwent  distinct  changes  of  colour  when  other  than 
white  light  was  used.  It  was  also  found  that  if  the  operation 
were  performed  quickly  enough,'  the  bleached  image  of  a  bright 
object  {optogram)  might  be  fixed  on  the  retina  by  soaking  the  retina 
of  an  animal  which  has  been  killed  in  the  dark,  in  alum  solution. 

The  visual  purple  cannot  however  be  absolutely  essential  to  the 
due  production  of  visual  sensations,  as  it  is  absent  from  the  retinal 
cones,  and  from  the  macula  lutea  and  fovea  centralis  of  the  human 
retina,  and  does  not  appear  to  exist  at  all  in  the  retinae  of  many 
animals,  e,g,,  bat,  dove,  and  hen,  which  are,  nevertheless,  possessed 
of  good  vision. 

However  the  fact  remains  that  light  falling  upon  the  retina 
bleaches  the  visual  purple,  and  this  must  be  considered  as  one  of 
its  effects.  If  it  produces  chemical  changes  in  other  substances, 
these  must  be  colourless  and  so  extremely  difficult  to  discover. 
The  rhodopsin  is  derived  in  some  way  from  the  black  pigment 
(melanin  or  fuscin)  of  the  polygonal  epithelium  of  the  retina,  since 
the  colour  is  not  renewed  after  bleaching  if  the  retina  is  detached 
from  its  pigment  layer.  Certain  pigments,  not  sensitive  to  light, 
are  contained  in  the  inner  segments  of  the  cones.  These  coloured 
bodies  are  oil  globules  of  various  colours,  red,  green,  and  yellow, 
called  chromophanes,  and  are  found  in  the  retinas  of  marsupials 
(but  not  other  mammals),  birds,  reptiles,  and  fishes.  Practically 
nothing  is  known  about  the  yellow  pigment  of  the  yellow 
spot.     Another  change   produced   by   the  action  of  the  light 
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upon  the  retina  is  the  movement  of  the  pigm^ent  cells.  On  being 
stimulated  by  light  the  granules  of  pigment  in  the  cells  which 
overlie  the  outer  part  of  the  rod  and  cone  layer  of  the  retina 
pass  down  into  the  processes  of  the  cells,  which  hang  down 
between  the  rods  :  these  melanin  or  fuscin  granules  are  generally 
rodnshaped,  and  look  almost  like  crystals.  In  addition  to  this  a 
moveiMnt  of  the  cones  and  possibly  of  the  rods  occurs,  as  has 
been  already  incidentally  mentioned ;  in  the  light  the  cones 
shorten  and  in  the  dark  they  lengthen  (Engelmann). 

According  to  the  careful  researches  of  Dewar  and  McKendrick, 
and  of  Holmgren,  it  appears  that  the  stimulus  of  light  is  able 
to  produce  a  variation  of  the  natural  electrical  currents  of  the 
retina.  The  current  is  at  first  increased  and  then  diminished ; 
this  is  the  electrical  expression  of  those  chemical  changes  in  the 
retina  of  which  we  have  already  spoken. 

The  electrical  variations  in  the  retina  under  the  influence  of  light  have 
been  recently  reinvestigated  by  Waller.  The  excised  eyeball  of  a  frog  is 
led  off  by  non-polarisable  "electrodes  to  a  gaTvanometer.  One  electrode  is 
placed  on  the  front,  the  other  on  the  back  of  the  eye.  A  current  of  rest 
(demarcation  current)  is  observed  passing  through  the  eyeball  from  front  t<-> 
back.  When  light  falls  on  the  eye  this  current  is  increased  ;  on  shutting  off 
the  light  there  is  a  momentary  further  increase,  and  then  the  current  slowly 
returns  back  to  its  previous  condition'.  Waller  explains  this  by  supposing 
that  anabolic  changes  in  the  eye  predominate  during  stimulation  by  light. 
With  the  onset  of  darkness,  the  katabolic  changes  cease  at  once,  and  the 
anabolic  more  slowly  ;  h^nce  a  further  -positive  variation.  If  the  eyeball 
has  been  excised  the  day  before  the  observations  are  made,  or  has  been 
fatigued  or  injured,  light  produces  principally  katabolic  changes,  as  evidenced 
by  a  negative  variation.  A  slight  positive  effect  follows  when  the  light  is 
shut  off. 

Movements  of  the  Etbbaijj., 

Proirusion  of  the  eyeballs  pccul's  (i)  when  the  blood-vessels  of 
the  orbit  are  congested ;  (2)  when  contraction  of  the  plain 
muscular  fibres  of  the  eapsule  of  Tenon  takes  place ;  these  are 
innervated  by  the  cer\'ical  sympathetic  neiTo;  and  (3)  in  the 
disease  called  exophthalmic  goitre. 

Retraction  occurs  (i)  when  the  lids  are  closed  forcibly;  (2) 
when  the  blood-vessels  of  the  orbit  are  comparatively  empty  ; 
(3)  when  the.  fat  in  the  orbit  is  reduced  in  quantity,  as  during 
starvation ;  and  (4)  on  section  or  pcuralysis  of  the.  cervical 
sympathetic  nerves. 

The  most  important  movements,  however,  are  those  produced 
by  the  six  ocular  muscles. 

The  eyeball  possesses  the  power  of  movement  around  three  axes  indicated 
in  fig.  593,  vis.  an  antero-posterior,  a  vertical,  and  a  transverse,  passing 
through  a  centre  of  rotation  a  little  behind  the  centre  of  the  optic  azia. 
The  movement^  are  accomplished  by  pairs  of  muscles. 
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Inwuda Inteniftl  rectni. 

Ontwude Eitenul  rectaa. 

"p"-^ {fK?oS,^. 

These  muBulea  ore  ait  eupplied  b^  the  third  nerve  except 
the  Buperior  oblique  which  is  supplied  bj  the  fourth  uid  the 
citenial  rectus  by  the  sixth  nerve.     The  interual  rectus  is  in 


Fij.  59)-  - 

part  supplied  hj  the  sixth  norve  oF  the  opposite  side,  vid  the 
posterior  longitudioal  bundle. 

The  muscles  of  the  two  eyes  act  simultaneously,  so  that  images 
of  the  objects  looked  at  may  fall  on  corresponding  points  of  the 
two  retinae.  The  inner  side  of  one  retina  corresponds  to  the 
outer  side  of  the  other,  so  that  any  movement  ot  one  eye  inwards 
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must  be  acoompaniod  by  a  movement  of  the  other  eye  outwards. 
If  one  eyeball  is  forcibly  fixed  by  pressing  the  finger  against  it  so 
that  it  cannot  follow  the  movement  of  the  other,  the  result  is 
double  vision  {diplopia)^  because  the  image  of  the  objects  looked 
at  will  fall  on  points  of  the  two  retinae  which  do  not  correspond. 
The  same  is  experienced  in  a  squint,  until  the  brain  learns  to 
disregard  the  image  from  one  eye. 

If  the  external  rectus  is  paralysed,  the  eye  will  squint  inwards ; 
if  this  occurs  in  the  right  eye  the  false  image  will  lie  on  the  left 
side  of  the  yellow  spot,  and  appear  in  the  field  of  vision  to  the 
right  of  the  true  image.  If  the  third  nerve  is  paralysed,  the  case 
is  a  more  complicated  one  :  owing  to  the  paralysis  of  the  levator 
palpebrse  superioris,  the  patient  will  be  unable  to  raise  his  upper 
lid  ( ptons)j  and  so  in  order  to  see  will  walk  with  his  chin  in  the 
air.  If  the  paralysis  is  on  the  right  side,  the  eyeball  will  squint 
downwards  and  to  the  right ;  the  false  image  will  be  formed  below 
and  to  the  right  of  the  yellow  spot,  and  the  apparent  image  in 
the  field  of  vision  will  consequently  appear  above  and  to  the  left 
of  the  true  image,  and  owing  to  the  squint  being  an  oblique  one, 
the  false  image  will  slant  in  a  corresponding  direction. 

VariouB  FositioiiB  of  the  Eyeballs. 

All  the  movements  of  the  eyeball  take  place  around  the  point 
of  rotation,  which  is  situated  177  mm.  behind  the  centre  of  the 
visual  axis,  or  10*9  mm.  behind  the  front  of  the  cornea. 

The  three  axes  around  which  the  movements  occur  are  : — 

1.  The  visual  or  antero-posterior  axis. 

2.  The  traruverse  axis,  which  connects  the  points  of  rotation  of 

the  two  eyes. 

3.  The  vertical  axis,  which  passes  at  right  angles  to  the  other 
two  axes  through  their  point  of  intersection. 

The  line  which  connects  the  fixed  point  in  the  outer  world  at 
which  the  eye  is  looking  to  the  point  of  rotation  is  called  the 
visual  line.  The  plane  which  passes  through  the  two  visual  lines 
is  called  the  visual  plane. 

The  various  positions  of  the  eyeballs  are  designated  primary, 

secondary,  and  tertiary.  .     , 

The  primary  position  occurs  when  both  eyes  are  parallel,  tne 

visual  lines  being  horizontal  (as  in  looking  at  the  horizon). 

Secondary  positions  are  of  two  kinds : —  .  «Lrda  or 

(i)  The  visual  lines  are  parallel  but  directed  either  upwar« 

downwards  from  the  horizontal  (as  in  looking  at  the  ^M)-     ^  ^^^ 
(2)  The  visual  lines  are  horizontal,  but  converge  towa 
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another  (as  in  looking  at  a  small  object  near  to  and  immediately 
on  the  same  level  as  the  eyes). 

Tertiary  positions  are  those  in  which  the  visual  lines  are  not 
horizontal,  and  converge  towards  one  another  (as  in  looking  at 
the  tip  of  the  nose). 

It  is  possible  to  conceive  positions  of  the  eyeballs  in  which  the 


^*  594.— Identical  pointa  of  the  retinsB. 

visual  lines  diverge  from  one  another  j  but  such  positions  do  not 
occur  in  normal  vision  in  man. 

Both  eyes  arc  moved  simultaneously,  even  if  one  of  them 
happens  to  be  blind.  They  are  moved  so  that  the  object  in  the 
out^r  world  is  focussed  on  the  two  yellow  spots,  or  other  corre- 
sponding points  of  the.  two  retinse.  The  images  which  do  not 
fall    on    corresponding   points  are   seen    double,   but  these   are 

disregarded  by  the  brain,  which 
only  pays  attention  to  those 
images  which  fall  on  correspond- 
ing points. 

The  following  diagrams  will 
assist  us  in  understanding  more 
fully  what  is  meant  by  corre- 
sponding or  identical  points  of 
the  two  retince. 

If  R  and  L  (fig.  594)  repre- 
sent the  right  and  left  retince  respectively,  0  and  0'  the  two 
yellow  spots  are  identical ;  so  are  A  and  A',  both  being  the  same 
distance  above  0  and  0^  But  the  corresponding  point  to  B  on 
the  inner  side  of  0  in  the  right  retina,  is  B',  a  point  to  the  same 
distance  on  the  outer  side  of  0'  in  the  left  retina ;  similarly  C  and 
C  are  identical.  The  two  blind  spots  X  and  X'  are  not  identical. 
Fig.  595  shows  the  same  thing  in  rather  a  different  way  ; 
A  and  B  represent  a  horizontal  section  through  the  two  retinse  \ 
the  points  a  a',  b  b',  and  c  c',  being  identical.     In  the  lower  part 


Fig.  595.— Diagnun  to  show  the  oorrespond- 
ing  iMtrta  of  both  retbiee. 
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of  the  diagram  is  shown  the  way  in  which  the  brain  combines  the 
images  in  the  two  retinae,  one  as  it  were  overlapping  so  as  U) 
coincide  with  the  other. 

The  Horopter  is  the  name  given  to  the  surface  in  the 
outer  world  which  contains  all  the  points  which  fall  on  the 
identical  points  of  the  retinse.  The  shape  of  the  horopter  will 
vary  with  the  position  of  the  eyeballs.  In  the  primary  position, 
and  in  the  first  variety  of  the  secondary  position ,  the  visual  lines 
are  parallel  ;  hence  the  horopter  will  be  a  plane  at  infinity,  or  at 
a  great  distance. 

In  the  other  variety  of  the  secondary  position,  and  in  tertiary 
positions  in  which  the  visual  lines  converge  as  when  looking  at  a 


Ltft  Retina  Bight  Retina 


Hemisphere 


Right 
Hemisphere 


Fig.  596.— The  Horopter,  when  the 
ejee  Are  oo&Tergent. 


Fig.   597.— Goune  of  fibres  at 
optio  chiaanm. 


near  object,  the  horopter  is  a  circle  (fig.  596)  which  passes  through 
the  nodal  points  of  the  two  eyes,  and  through  the  fixed  point  (1)  in 
the  outer  world  at  which  the  eyes  are  lookiu|;,  and  which  will  con- 
sequently fall  on  the  two  yellow  spots  (0,and  0').  All  other  points  in 
this  circle  (II,  III)  will  fall  on  identical  points  of  the  two  retinae. 
The  image  of  II  will  fall  on  A  and  A' ;  of  III  on  B,  and  B' ;  it  is 
a  very  simple  mathematical  problem  to  prove  that  OA  =  0'A', 
andOB  =  0'B'. 

This,  however,  applies  to  man  ohly,  or  to  animals  with  both 
eyes  in  front  of  the  head ;  in  those  animals  in  which  the  eyes 
are  lateral  in  position,  and  the  visual  lines  diverge,  the  problem 
of  bilateral  vision  is  a  very  different  one. 

KervouB  Paths  in  the  Optio  Kerves, 

The  correspondence  of  the  two  retinae  and  of  the  movements 
of  the  eyeballs  is  produced  by  a  close  oonoection  of  the  nervous 

K.P.  3  E 
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ceutree  coutroUing  these  phenomena,  and  by  the  arrangemeDt  of 
the  uerve-fibreB  in  the  optic  nerves.  The  croesing  of  the  nerve 
fibres  at  the  optic  cbiasma  is  incomplete,  and  the  preceding 
diagram  (fig.  597)  gives  a  simple  idea  of  the  way  the  fibres  go. 

It  wilt  be  Been  that  it  is  only  the  fibres  from  the  inner  portjims 
of  the  retinie  that  cross;  and  that  those  represented  by  cod- 
tinuous  Udcs  from  the  right  side  of  the  tvo  retinee  ultimately 
reach  the  right  hemisphere,  aud  those  repreeented  by  interrupted 


Fig.  ;9l— BeUOoiuatiMiTgaaUsuidBbngaf  naiulappumtiu.    lAftei  BctAfa.] 

lines  from  the  left  side  of  the  two  retioEe  ultimately  reach  the 
left  hemisphere.  The  two  halves  of  the  retina  are  not,  however, 
separated  by  a  hard-and-fast  line  from  one  another ;  this  is  repre- 
sented by  the  two  halves  being  depicted  as  slightly  overlapping, 
and  this  comes  to  the  same  thing  as  saying  that  the  central 
region  of  each  retina  is  represented  in  each  hemisphere.  The 
fibres  (represented  by  finely  dotted  lines  in  the  diagram)  connect- 
ing the  two  retinae  and  the  two  hemispheres  are  problematical. 

The  part  of  the  hemisphere  concerned  in  vision  is  the  occipital 
lobe,  and  the  reader  should  turn  back  to  our  previous  considera- 
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tion  of  this  subject  in  connection  with  cerebral  localisation,  the 
phenomena  of  hemianopsia  (p.  678),  and  the  conjugate  deviation 
of  head  and  eyes  (pp.  679,  682). 

Fig.  598,  though  diagrammatic,  will  assist  the  reader  in  more 
fully  oomprohending  the  paths  of  visual  impulses,  and  the  central 
connections  of  the  nerves  and  nerve-centres  concerned  in  the 
process.  The  fibres  to  the  lateral  geniculate  body  end  there  by 
arborising  around  its  cells,  and  a  fresh  relay  of  fibres  from  these 
cells  passes  to  the  cortex  of  the  occipital  lobe.  Those  to  the  ante- 
rior corpus  quadrigeminum  are  continued  on  by  a  fresh  relay  to 
the  nucleus  of  the  third  nerve,  the  cells  of  which  are  also  sur- 
rounded by  arborisations  of  the  axis  cylinder  processes  of  the 
cortical  cells. 

Visual  Judgments. 

The  psychical  or  mental  processes  which  constitute  the  visual 
sensation  proper  have  been  studied  to  a  far  greater  degree  than 
is  possible  in  connection  with  other  forms  of  sensation. 

We  havs  already  seen  that  in  spite  of  the  reversion  of  the 
image  in  the  retina,  the  mind  sees  objects  in  their  proper  posi- 
tion, the  sense  of  sight  being  here  educated  in  great  measure  by 
that  of  touch. 

We  are  also  not  conscious  of  the  blind  spot.  This  is  partly 
due  to  the  fact  that  those  images  which  fall  on  the  blind  spot  of 
one  eye  are  not  focussed  there  in  the  other  eye.  But  even  when 
one  looks  at  objects  with  one  eye,  there  is  no  blank,  the  area 
corresponding  to  the  blind  spot  being  closed  up  by  a  mental  process. 

Our  estimate  of  the  size  of  various  objects  is  based  partly 
on  the  visual  angle  imder  which  they  are  seen,  but  much 
more  on  the  estimate  we  form  of  their  distance.  Thus  a 
lofty  mountain  many  miles  off  may  be  seen  under  the  same 
visual  angle  as  a  small  hill  near  at  hand,  but  we  infer  that 
the  former  is  much  the  larger  object  because  we  know  it  is  much 
further  off  than  the  hill.  Our  estimate  of  distance  is  often  erro- 
neous, and  consequently  the  estimate  of  size  also.  Thus  persons 
seen  walking  on  the  top  of  a  small  hill  against  a  clear  twilight 
sky  appear  unusually  large,  because  we  over-estimate  their  dis- 
tance, and  for  similar  reasons  most  objects  in  a  fog  appear 
immensely  magnified.  The  same  mental  process  gives  rise  to  the 
idea  of  depth  in  the  field  of  vision ;  this  idea  is  .fixed  in  our 
mind  principally  by  the  circumstance  that,  as  we  ourselves  move 
forwards,  different  images  in  succession  become  depicted  on  our 
retina,  so  that  we  seem  to  pass  between  these  images,  which  to  the 
mind  is  the  same  thing  as  passing  between  the  objects  themselves. 
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The  action  of  the  sense  of  vision  in  relation  to  external  objects 
is,  therefore,  quite  different  from  that  of  the  sense  of  touch.  The 
objects  of  the  latter  sense  are  immediately  {Hresent  to  it ;  and  our 
own  body,  with  which  they  come  in  contact,  is  the  measure  of 
their  size.  The  part  of  a  table  touched  by  the  hand  appears  as 
large  as  the  part  of  the  hand  receiving  an  impression  from  it,  for 
the  part  of  our  body  in  which  a  sensation  is  excited,  is  here  the 
measure  by  which  we  judge  of  the  magnitude  of  the  object.  In 
the  sense  of  vision,  on  the  contrary,  the  images  of  objects  are 
mere  fractions  of  the  objects  themselves,  realised  upon  the  retina, 
the  extent  of  which  remains  constantly  the  same.  But  the 
imagination,  which  analyses  the  sensations  of  vision,  invests  the 
images  of  objects,  together  with  the  whole  field  of  vision  in  the 
retina,  with  very  varying  dimensions ;  the  relative  size  of  the 
image  in  proportion  to  the  whole  field  of  vision,  or  of  the  affected 
parts  of  the  retina  to  the  whole  retina,  alone  remains  unaltered. 


Fig.  599.— Diagranu  to  iUu8te»te  how  a  judgment  of  a  figure  of  three  dimenaioDS  is  obtained . 

The  estimation  of  the  form  of  bodies  by  sight  is  the  result 
partly  of  the  mere  sensation,  and  partly  of  the  association  of 
ideas.  Since  the  form  of  the  images  perceived  by  the  retina 
depends  wholly  on  the  outline  of  the  part  of  the  retina  affected, 
the  sensation  alone  is  adequate  to  the  distinction  of  superficial 
forms  from  each  other,  as  of  a  square  from  a  circle.  But 
the  idea  of  a  solid  body  like  a  sphere,  or  a  cube,  can  only  be 
attained  by  the  action  of  the  mind  constructing  it  from  the 
different  superficial  images  seen  in  different  positions  of  the  eye 
with  regard  to  the  object,  and,  as  shown  by  Wheatstone  and 
illustrated  in  the  stereoscope^  from  two  different  perspective  pro- 
jections of  the  body  being  presented  simultaneously  to  the  mind 
by  the  two  eyes.  Hence,  when,  in  adult  age,  sight  is  suddenly 
restored  to  persons  blind  from  infancy,  all  objects  in  the  field  of 
vision  appear  at  first  as  if  painted  flat  on  one  surface ;  and  no 
idea  of  solidity  is  formed  until  after  long  exercise  of  the  sense  of 
vision  combined  with  that  of  touch. 

Thus,  if  a  cube  is  held  at  a  moderate  distance  before  the 
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eyes,  and  viewed  with  each  eye  successively  while  the  head  is 
kept  perfectly  steady,  a  (fig.  599)  wiU  be  the  picture  presented 
to  the  right  eye,  and  b  that  seen  by  the  left  eye.  Wheat- 
stone  has  shown  that  on  this  circumstance  depends  in  a  great 
measure  our  conviction  of  the  solidity  of  an  object,  or  of  its 
projection  in  relief.     If  different  perspective  drawings  of  a  solid 

ABC 


Fig.  600.— Diagram  to  nimitrate  ▼isoal  iUnaiona. 

body,  one  representing  the  image  seen  by  the  right  eye,  the 
other  that  seen  by  the  left  (for  example,  the  drawing  of  a  cube, 
A,  B,  fig.  599)  be  presented  to  corresponding  parts  of  the  two 
retinsB,  as  may  be  readily  done  by  means  of  the  stereoscope,  the 
mind  will  perceive  not  merely  a  single  representation  of  the 
object,  but  a  body  projecting  in  relief,  the  exact  counterpart  of 
that  from  which  the  drawings  were  made. 


Fig.  601.— Fuallel  iranle. 

By  transposing  two  stereoscopic  pictures  a  reverse  effect  is 
produced  ;  the  elevated  parts  appear  to  be  depressed,  and  vice 
vend.  An  instrument  contrived  with  this  purpose  is  termed  a 
paetidoscope.  Viewed  with  this  instrument  a  bust  appears  as  a 
hollow  mask,  and  as  may  readily  be  imagined  the  effect  is  most 
bewildering. 

The  cUamess  with  which  an  object  is  perceived  irrespective  of 
accommodation,  would  appear  to  depend  largely  on  the  number 
of  rods  and  cones  which  its  retinal  image  covers.  Hence  the 
nea/er  an  object  is  to  the  eye  (within  moderate  limits)  the  more 
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clearly  are  all  its  details  seen.  Moreover,  if  we  want  carefully  to 
examine  any  object,  we  always  direct  the  eyes  straight  to  it,  so 
that  its  image  shall  fall  on  the  yellow  spot  where  an  image  of  a 
given  area  will  cover  a  larger  number  of  cones  than  anywhere  else 
in  the  retina.  It  has  been  found  that  the  images  of  two  points 
must  be  at  least  3  ji  apart  on  the  yellow  spot  in  order  to 
be  distinguished  separately ;  if  the  images  are  nearer  together, 
the  points  appear  as  one.  The  diameter  of  each  cone  in  this  part 
of  the  retina  is  about  3  fi. 

Visual  judgments  are  not  always  correct;  there  are  a  large 
number  of  puzzles  and  toys  which  depend  on  visual  illusions. 
Two  of  the  best  known  are  represented  in  the  preceding  diagrams. 

In  iig.  600,  A,  B,  and  c  are  of  the  same  size ;  but  a  looks  taller 
than  B,  while  c  appears  to  cover  a  less  area  than  either. 

In  fig.  601,  the  horizontal  lines  are  parallel,  though  they  do 
not  appear  so,  owing  to  the  mind  being  distracted  by  the  inter- 
crossing lines. 


CHAPTER    LVI. 

TROPHIC    NERVES. 

Nerves  exercise  a  trophic  or  nutritive  influence  over  the  tissues 
and  oi*gans  they  supply.  The  chemical  changes  that  occur  during 
the  nutrition  of  a  living  cell  may  be  summed  up  in  the  word 
metabolism ;  and  this  includes  two  kinds  of  changes ;  anabolic 
phenomena,  that  is  the  processes  of  building  up  protoplasm  from 
food  material ;  and  katabolic  phenomena,  those  in  which  there  is  a 
breaking  down  of  protoplasm,  and  a  consequent  formation  of 
simpler  waste  products. 

Some  nerves  increase  the  building-up  stage  of  metabolism; 
these  are  termed  anabolic.  Such  a  nerve  is  the  vagus  in  reference 
to  the  heart ;  when  it  is  stimulated  the  heart  beats  more  slowly 
or  may  stop,  and  is  thus  enabled  to  rest  and  repair  its  waste. 
The  opposite  kind  of  nerves  (katabolic)  are  those  which  lead  to 
increase  of  work  and  so  increased  wear  and  tear  and  formation  of 
waste  products.  Such  a  nerve  in  reference  to  the  heart  is  the 
sympathetic. 

There  has  been  considerable  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  whether 
trophic  nerve-fibres  are  a  distinct  anatomical  set  of  nerve-fibres, 
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or  whether  all  nerves  in  addition  to  their  other  functions  exercise 
a  trophic  influence. 

When  a  nerve  going  to  an  organ  is  cut,  the  wasting  of  the 
nerve  itself  beyond  the  cut  constitutes  what  we  have  learnt  to  call 
Wallerian  degeneration,  but  the  wasting  process  continues  beyond 
the  nerve ;  the  muscles  it  supplies  waste  also,  and  waste  much 
more  rapidly  than  can  be  explained  by  simple  disuse.  The  same 
is  seen  in  the  testicle  after  section  of  the  spermatic  cord ;  and 
in  the  disease  of  joints  called  Charcot's  disease,  the  trophic 
changes  are  to  be  explained  by  disease  of  the  nerves  supplying 
them. 

From  these,  and  numerous  other  instances  that  might  be  given, 
there  is  no  question  that  nerves  do  exert  a  trophic  influence ; 
the  question,  however,  whether  this  is  due  tq  special  nerve-fibres 
has  been  chiefly  worked  out  in  connection  with  the  fifth  cranial 
nerve. 

After  the  division  of  this  nerve  there  is  loss  of  sensation  in  the 
corresponding  side  of  the  face  :  the  cornea  in  two  or  three  days 
begins  to  get  opaque,  and  this  is  followed  by  a  slow  inflammatory 
process  which  may  lead  to  a  destruction  not  only  of  the  cornea, 
but  of  the  whole  eyeball.  The  same  is  seen  in  man  ;  when  the 
fifth  nerve  is  diseased  or  pressed  upon  by  a  tumour  beyond  the 
Gasserian  ganglion  the  result  is  loss  of  sensation  in  the  face 
and  conjunctiva,  an  eruption  {herpes)  appears  on  the  face,  and 
ulceration  of  the  cornea  leading  in  time  to  disintegration  of  the 
eyeball  may  occur  too.  In  disease  of  the  spinal  ganglia  there  is 
a  similar  herpetic  eruption  on  the  skin  (shingles). 

In  the  case  of  the  fifth  nerve  the  evidence  that  there  are 
special  nerve  fibres  to  which  these  trophic  changes  are  due,  is  an 
experiment  by  Meissner  and  Buttner,  who  found  that  division  of 
the  most  internal  fibres  is  most  potent  in  producing  them. 

Those,  however,  who  do  not  believe  in  special  trophic  nerves, 
attribute  the  changes  in  the  eyeball  to  its  loss  of  sensation. 
Dust,  etc.,  is  not  felt  by  the  cornea,  it  is  therefore  allowed  to 
accumulate  and  set  up  inflammation.  This  is  siipported  by  the 
fact  that  if  the  eyeball  is  protected  by  sewing  the  eyelids  together 
the  trophic  results  do  not  ensue.  On  the  other  hand,  in  paralysis 
of  the  seventh  nerve,  the  eyeball  is  much  more  exposed,  and  yet 
no  trophic  disorders  follow. 

Others  have  attributed  the  change  to  increased  vascularity  due 
to  disordered  vaso-motor  changes ;  but  this  is  negatived  by  the 
fact  that  in  disease  of  the  cervical  sympathetic,  the  disordered 
vaso-motor  phenomena  which  ensue  do  not  lead  to  the  disorders 
of  nutrition  we  have  described. 
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There  can,  therefore,  be  but  little  doubt  that  we  have  to  deal 
with  the  trophic  influence  of  nerves  ;  *  but  the  dust,  etc.,  which 
falls  on  the  cornea  must  be  regarded  as  the  exciting  cause  of  the 
ulceration.  The  division  or  disease  of  the  nerve  acts  as  the 
predisposing  cause.  The  eyeball  is  more  than  usually  prcwe  to 
undergo  inflammatory  changes,  with  very  smaU  provocation. 

The  same  explanation  holds  in  the  case  of  the  influence  of  the 
vagi  on  the  lungs.  If  both  these  nerves  are  divided,  the  animal 
usually  dies  within  a  week  or  a  fortnight  from  a  form  of 
pneumonia  caUed  vagtts  pneumonia,  in  which  gangrene  of  the 
lung  substance  is  a  marked  characteristic.  Here  the  predisposing, 
cause  is  the  division  of  the  trophic  fibres  in  the  pneumogastric 
nerves ;  the  exciting  cause  is  the  entrance  of  paxticles  of  food 
into  the  air  passages,  which  on  account  of  the  loss  of  sensation 
in  the  larynx  and  neighbouring  parts  are  not  coughed  up. 
Another  trophic  disturbance  that  follows  division  of  the  vagi  is 
fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart. 

We  shall  conclude  by  giving  one  more  instance  of  trophic 
disturbance  due  to  nervous  disease,  and  this  is  the  case  of  bed- 
sores. Many  bed-sores  are  due  to  prolonged  confinement  in  bed 
with  bad  nursing;  these  are  of  slow  onset.  But  there  is  one 
class  of  bed-sores  which  are  acute ;  these  are  especially  met  with 
in  cases  of  paralysis,  due  to  disease  of  the  spinal  cord ;  they 
come  on  in  three  or  four  days  after  the  onset  of  the  paralysis  in 
spite  of  the.  most  careful  attention ;  they  cannot  be  explained  by 
vaso-motor  disturbance,  nor  by  loss  of  sensation ;  there  is,  in 
fact,  no  doubt  they  are  of  trophic  origin  ;  the  nutrition  of  the 
skin  is  so  greatly  impaired  that  the  mere  contact  of  it  with  the 
bed  for  a  few  days  is  sufficient  to  act  as  the  exciting  cause  of 
the  sore. 


CHAPTER  LVII. 

THE   REPRODUCTIVE   ORGANS. 

The  reproductive  organs  consist  in  the  male  of  the  two  testes 
which  produce  spermatozoa,  and  the  ducts  which  lead  from  them, 
and  in  the  female  of  the  two  ovaries  which  produce  ova,  the 
Fallopian  tubes  or  oviducts,  the  uterus,  and  the  vagina. 

*  The  proof,  however,  that  there  are  distinct  nerve-fibres  anatomically  is 
ixot  very  oonclusive. 
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Mali  Oboans. 
The  testis  is  enclosed  in  u  serous  mcDibranc  called  the  tunita 
vaginalis,  originally  a  part  of  the  peritoneum.  Wheu  the  testis 
descends  into  the  scrotum  it  carries  with  it 
this  part  of  the  peritoneum,  which  then  gets 
entirely  cut  off  from  the  remainder  of  that 
seroiiB  membrane.  There  arc,  however,  many 


Ftg.  Su.— FUn  of  K  mrtieal 


deTelapment.    ( 

animals  in  which  the  testes  remain  permanently  in  the  abdomen. 
The  external  covering  of  the  testicle  itself  is  a  strong  fibrous 
capsule,  called,  on  account  of  its  white  appearance,  the  twtiea 
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atttiffinta.  PoBHtng  from  ita  inner  surface  are  a  number  of  septa 
or  trabeculte,  whioh  divide  the  organ  imperfectly  into  lobuies.  On 
the  posterior  aspect  of  the  organ  the  capsule  is  greatly  thickened, 
and  forms  a  mass  of  fibrous  tissue  called  the  Corptu  Highmorianvm 
(body  of  Highmore)  or  mediatlinmn  tati».  Attached  to  this  is  a  much 
convoluted  tube,  which  forms  a  mass  called  the  epidulymit.  This 
receives  the  ducts  of  the  testis,  and  is  prolonged  into  a  t^ick  walled 
tube,  the  voi  deferent,  by  which  the  iiemen  passes  to  the  urethra. 
The  testis  is  itself  oomposed  of  amvolvUd  tubes.   Each  of  these 


commences  near  the  tunica  albuginea,  and  terminates  after  join- 
ing with  others  in  a  straight  tvinde,  which  passes  into  the  body  of 
Highmore,  where  it  tomis  a  network  {rete  teilis)  by  communicating 
by  branches  with  those  of  other  straight  tubules.  From  the  rete 
about  twenty  efferent  ducts  (va4a  ffferentia)  arise,  which  become 
convoluted  to  form  the  coni  vasnUo&i,  and  then  poaa  into  the  tube 
of  the  epididymis. 

The  eonvoluUd  or  teminiftrout  tubules  have  the  following 
structure  :  each  is  formed  eitemally  of  a  thick  basement  mem- 
brane, consisting  of  several  layers  of  flattened  cells.  Neit  comes 
the  lining  epithelium  of  clear  cubical  cells,  a  few  of  which  show 
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karyokiaetic  figures  in  their  nuclei,  indioating  they  are  about  to 
divide.  Some  of  these  oella  are  longer  than  the  rest,  and  project 
iDto  the  cavity  of  the  tabe,  where  thej  form  a  oonnectioa  with 
groups  of  developing  sperraatoEoa.  They  are  called  tutteataevtar 
uUi. 

Next  to  the  lining  epithelium  ia  a  sone  of  larger  cells,  two  or 
three  deep.  These  are  called  tpermato^enie  cell* ;  the  nuclei 
of  nearly  all  of  these  show  karyokinetio  figurea  Most  internal 
of  all  are  a  large  number  of  anuU  oelle  with  oireuUr  nuclei.  They 


if  the  IjIw 


Fig.  6a6.-Di««tiuIl  at  thrbucnf  the  bliddc- 

dffrrBtii.  <Tidin(("n  ?,*«»  ei«eul»'or)-  durt  -."the'™  df^™EM  b«^ttdid7i«iT. 
ud  nil  ei«ptUi«T(«rsl  portion  hu  been  t^lieii  ■wn)' ;  i.  lef  1  reruculs  Hniinilw  JDiUhifr 
the  hhk  duft :  1 1.  the  ri^ht  n>  di4i:n.iiii  uid  ripbt  mirula  Ktniniliii,  vbicb  bu 
beiin  unnrslled;  p,  uodn- aide  gt  tbB  proctnlc  glud:  •■,  put  of  tbeunthn;  ■>  n.  tb* 
onten  (cuHhortl.  the  righl  one  tnmed  uide.    (HmllBr.) 

ar«  called  tpermatoblattt.  In  other  tubules  the  spennatoblasts 
may  be  seen  in  various  stages  developing  into  spermatosoa  ;  they 
become  elongated ;  their  nucleus  is  at  one  end,  and  from  the 
other  a  tail-like  process  grows ;  groups  of  the  young  spermatozoa 
apply  their  heads  to  the  sustentaoular  cells,  from  which  they 
derive  nutriment ;  their  tails  project  into  the  lumen ;  tliey  even- 
tually become  free. 

The  ttraiffht  tu/nilei  consist  of  basement  membrane  and  lining 
cubical  epithelium  only. 

The  interstitial   connective  tissue  of  the   testis  is  loose,  and 
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oontaitu  numerouB  lymphatic  olefta.  Lying  in  it  acoompuuying 
the  blood-veeaels  are  strands  ol  polyhedral  epithelial  oells,  of  a 
yellowish  colour  {inUntUiai  etlU). 

The  tuimUt  of  the  rtU  Uttit  are  tined  by  cubical  epithelium  ; 
the  basement  membrane  is  absent 

The  vata  efereiUia,  com  vatevloti,  and  epididymit  are  lined  by 
oolumnar  cells,  vith  very  long  cilia.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
muscular  tissue  in  their  walls. 

The  vat  dt/ereiu  oonaists  of  a  muscular  wall  (outer  layer  longi- 
tudinal, middle  circular,  inner  longitudinal),  lined  by  a  muoouB 
membrane,  the  inner  surface  of  which  is  covered  by  oolumn&r 
epithelium. 

The  vesievltt  itminaUt  are   outgrowths  of  the  vas  deferena. 


Each  is  a  much  oonvoluted,  branched,  and  sacculated  tube  of 
structure  similar  to  that  of  the  vas  deferens,  except  that  the  wall 
is  thinner. 

The  pmit  ta  composed  of  cavernous  tissue  covered  by  skin. 
The  cavernous  tissue  is  collected  into  three  tracts,  the  two  corpora 
eavemota  and  the  corput  tpongiomm  in  the  middle  line  inferiorly. 
All  these  are  encjoeed  in  a  capsule  of  fibrous  and  plain  muscular 
tissue  ;  the  septa  which  are  oontiuued  in  from  these,  form  the 
boundaries  of  the  cavernous  venous  spaces  of  the  tissue.  The 
arteries  run  in  the  septa ;  the  capillaries  open  into  the  venous 
spaces.  The  arteries  are  often  called  htlicin«,  as  in  injected 
specimens  they  form  twisted  loops  projecting  into  the  oavemoua 
spaces  (see  also  p.  sSo).  The  structure  of  the  urethra  and 
prostate  is  described  on  p.  537. 
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The  SpennatoBoa,  suspended  in  a  richly  albuminous  fluid, 
constitute  the  semen.  Each  spermatozoon  is  composed  of  three 
parts,  a  heady  a  middle  part,  and  a  tail.  The  head  varies  in  shape 
in  different  animals,  but  in  man  it  is  oval,  and  pointed  anteriorly. 
The  middle  piece  is  short  and  cylindrical,  with  a  spiral  fibre  pass- 
ing round  it.  The  tail  is  long,  tapering,  and  vibratile ;  its  action 
resembles  that  of  a  cilium,  and  gives  to  the  spermatozoon  its  power 
of  locomotion.     The  end  piece  of  the  tail  is  described  by  Retzius 


s. 


Fig.  608.— Spennatic  fll»- 
mento  from  the  human 
Tu  defezens.  z,  magni- 
fled  too  duuneten;  2, 
magiufled  Soodiameten ; 
a,  nom  the  ddej  b,  f nnn 
above.  (From  Kulliker.) 


Fig.  600.— Spennatoaoa. 
Banaer ;  a,  human. 


man( 


I,  of 
(H.  Oibbca.) 


as  distinct  from  the  rest,  and  in  some  animals  is  divided  into  two 
or  three  fibrils. 

In  some  animals  (newts,  salamanders,  &c.)  a  fine  filament  or 
membranous  expansion  is  attached  to  the  tail  in  a  spiral  manner 
(fig.  609).  A  similar  appearance  has  been  described  by  some 
observers  in  mammalian  spermatozoa. 

The  spermatozoa  are  formed  from  the  small  spermatoblasts  of 
the  third  or  innermost  layer  of  the  seminiferous  tubules ;  these 
originate  from  the  spermatogenic  cells  of  the  second  layer,  and 
these  from  the  lining  cubical  epithelium.  When  a  lining  cell 
divides  into  two,  one  becomes  a  spermatogenic  cell,  the  other 
becomes  elongated  to  form  a  sustentacular  cell. 

In  the  conversion  of  a  spermatoblast  into  a  spermatozoon,  the 
nucleus  forms  the  head ;  the  tail  develope  as  a  fine  filament 
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witUn  the  protoplasm,  from  which  it  Bubsequently  grows  out ;  it 
is  connected  to  the  nucleus  from  the  first.  The  greater  part  of 
the  protoplasm  drops  oS  (ieminal,^an-ui^) ;  the  remainder  formB 
the  middle  piece  of  the  apermatozoon,  and  contains  an  attraction 
sphere. 

Fbuale  OitaANS. 

The  Ovary  is  a  sohd  oi^n  composed  of  fibrous  tissue  {$troma), 
containing  near  its  attachment  to  the  broad  ligament  a  number  of 
plain  muscular  fibres.  It  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  short  columnar 


ng-  610. — Uiuimjummtic  view  of  the  utcius  aziA  ita  Appendag«,  ■■  Km  fram  twhind.  Hie 
otcriu  MM  upper  put  of  the  nsiiu  twTe  been  uid  open  brnmariiiK  IbBpceterior 
wall;'  tbe  nllqpun  tabe,  round  UgAment.  And  owriaA  llgsmeat  luTe  been  cut  ehart, 
ftriduie  broad  liguDent  nmorod  oa  the  l^t  side;  v,  the  upper  put  of  theutenu;  e, 
the  eerrii  Dnorite  the  on  internum  ;  the  trimiguljir  shape  of  the  uterina  cavlR'  Is 
shown,  mod  the  iiletetinn  of  the  airvial  ca^'ity  with  the  rucA  termed  mrbor  vitn ;  v, 
upper  put  of  tbe  •agiiia ;  od,  FuTlopUa  tube  or  OTiduct ;  Uie  nsmiw  i»iajiliuUutdon 
of  lie  csTi^  with  IhAt  of  the  mmu  of  the  ntenu  Da  Esch  aide  is  wen  ;  I,  round  tiga- 
ment;  ^i,  linment  of  theorart;  a,  OTHry ;  i.  vide  outer  put  of  therixht  FhUopuu 
tube:  jf,  it!  mnbriAtod  extmnlty;  po,  pmrwnmuD-.  h.  nne  of  tb?  hTdatdda  f lequentlj 
found  connected  with  tha  brood  ugunenC.    |.    (Allen  ThoiDiKU.) 

cells  (germinal  epithelium),  which  may  be  seen,  especially  in  young 
animals,  dipping  down  into  the  stroma.  The  interstitial  connective 
tissue  ooutaiuB  a  number  of  epithelial  polyhedral  yellow  cells, 
like  the  interstitial  cells  of  the  testis. 

When  cut  across,  the  surface  part  of  the  stroma  is  seen  to  be 
oroivded  with  a  number  of  rounded  cells  (primitive  ova  or 
ovigermg),  and  vesicles  of  different  sizes  are  also  visible.  These 
are  called  the  Graafian  follicles.  The  smallest  are  near  the  sur- 
face of  the  organ  ;  the  larger  ones  are  deeper,  though  they  extend 
to  the  surface  as  they  grow. 

A  Graafian  follicle  has  a  proper  wall  formed  from  the  stroma  ; 
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it  contains  within  it  an  ooum  formed  from  one  of  the  primitive  ova 


, — Viflir  of  anectioD  of  Hie  orujoi  thefAt.  t,  outer  ancnn^uid  fne  border  of 
ovutj :  t'.  sttacbed  bolder :  9,  Uie  owiui  atnmu,  iiimniHnii  >  Bbioiu  uid 
ular  Atnicture ;  3,  gruiulAmHtaiue  Ijln^extemiJ  UitheAbroiunniiu:  44b]ood- 
tokIb  :  J,  DTigemu  in  Uieft  euUect  itaga 'oaenpTing  >  put  of  the  gnnular  UTim  n«ir 
tlie  nufaoe ;  6.  ovigcniu  irbiali  have  beniD  to  enliuEe  ud  to  pMa  nun  deeplr  mlo  Uia 
OTUT :  7,  avigeinu  round  irhich  tba  Onkflan  follKle  uui  timica  jnnulOM  *ra  DOW 


foimed,  uid  which  hkvs  pused  lomevhnt  deeper  into  (he  owT  uid  ue  mnonnded  by 
theabnnuBtixnnii;  B,  more  idnnHd  Oruflu  follicle  with  the  OTum  Imbedded  In  the 

Urer  of  cells  ootuOtuting  the  pnligenHu  disc ;  c.  lh>  ~  

the  onun.  &c. ;  9-,  ■  frdUcle  from  vhlch  the . 
Inteom.   (Behion.) 


jnnultiM  V 

If 

hHfl  KCcident&lly  e» 


Fig.  611.— Beclioa  of  the  oiuy  of  ■  at,  A.  germinal  epithelium ;  B,  immature  GnuAui 
follicle ;  C,  sOoma  of  oruj  -,  D,  Titelline  membrane  contiuning  the  omm  ;  E,  Oraafllaa 
folliolaihowing  lining  Hill ;    F.  rollicle  troai  which  the  ovum  haa  bdlen  out.    (V.  D. 

and  it  is  lined  by  epithelium.     At  first  there  is  simply  one  layer  of 
epithehum  cella  ;  this  lines  the  follicle  and  covers  the  ovum  ;  later 
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there  are  two  layers,  one  lining  the  follicle,  and  the  other  covering 
the  ovum,  but  the  two  are  close  together.  A  viscid  fluid  collects 
between  the  two  layers,  and  as  the  follicle  increases  in  size 
separates  them. 

The  cells  in  each  layer  multiply,  so  that  they  are  arranged  in 
several  strata.  The  lining  epithelium  of  the  follicle  is  then 
called  the  membrana  grantUoio^  and  the  heaped  mass  of  cells 
around  the  ovum,  the  discus  proligerus.  The  fluid  increases  in 
quantity,  the  follicle  becomes  tenser  and  tenser,  and  finally  it 
reaches  the  surface  of  the  organ  and  biursts ;  the  ovum  is  thus 
set  free,  and  is  seized  by  the  fringed  ends  of  the  Fallopian  tube 
and  thence  passes  to  the  uterus. 

The  bursting  of  a  Graafian  follicle  usually  occurs  about  the 
time  of  menstruation. 

After  the  bursting  of  a  Graafian  follicle,  it  is  filled  up  with 
what  is  known  as  a  corpus  luteum.  This  is  derived  from  the  wall 
of  the  follicle,  and  consists  of  columns  of  yellow  cells  developed 
from  the  yellow  interstitial  cells  previously  mentioned;  it  con- 
tains a  blood  clot  in  its  centre.  These  cells  multiply,  and  their 
strands  get  folded  and  converge  to  a  central  strand  of  connective 
tissue ;  between  the  columns  there  are  septa  of  connective  tissue 
with  blood-vessels.  The  corpus  luteum  after  a  time  gradually 
disappears ;  but  if  pregnancy  supervenes  it  becomes  larger  and 
more  persistent  (see  fig.  613). 

The  following  table  gives  the  chief  facts  in  the  life  histoiy  of 
the  ordinary  corpus  luteum  of  menstruation,  compared  with  that 
of  pregnancy : — 

Oorpns  Lmteom  of  Men-  Oorpoji  Lntaom  of  Preff- 

•tmation.  nanoy. 

At  the  end  of  '<  Three-qnarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter ;  central  dot  reddish  ; 
three  voeeksl  ]      convoluted  wall  pale. 

One  month    .  >  Smaller  ;        convoluted  ,  Larger  ;  convoluted  wall  bright 

wall    bright    yellow  ;         jellow  ;  clot  still  reddish, 
clot  still  reddish. 
Two  months  ;     Reduced  to  the   condi-  '  Seven-eighths  of  an  inch  in  dia- 

tion   of  an   insignifi-         meter  ;  convoluted  wall  bright 
cant  cicatrix.  '      yellow ;    clot    perfectly   de- 

oolorieed. 
Six  months  .  !  Absent.  Still  as  large  as  at  end  of  second 

month  ;  clot  fibrinous  ;  convo- 
'  luted  wall  paler. 

Aine months.  '  One  half  an  inch  in  diameter; 

central  clot  converted  into  a 
radiating  cicatrix;  theeztemal 
wall  tolerably  thick  and  con- 
voluted, but  without  any  bright 
vellow  colour. 
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Some    of   the  Graafi^    follicles  never  burst;    they  attain  a 
certain  degree  of  maturity,  then  atrophy  and  disappear. 

An  OTum  is  a  large  spheroidal  cell  surrounded  by  a  trans- 
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parent  striated  membrane  called  the  viUUint  niembrane,  or  tona 
pellueida.  The  protoplasm  is  filled  with  lai^e  fatty  and  albu- 
minous granules  {^olk  iphtrulet),  except  in  the  part  aroiuid  tJie 
nucleus,  which  is  comparatively  free  from    these  grsnules.       It 
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eontains  a  nucleus  which  has  the  UBUf^  structure  of  nuclei ;  there 
is  generally  one  very  well-marked  nucleolus.  The  nucleus  and 
Ducleolus  are  still  often  called  by  their  old  names,  germinal  vetiele 
and  germinal  gpot  resptectively.  Ait  attraction  sphere,  not  shown 
in  the  figure,  is  also  present. 

The  ova  and  the  epithelium  of  the  Graafian  follicles  are 
developed  from  the  germinal  epithelium  which  in  the  embryo 
forms  a  thick  layer  over  the  ovary  ;  oords  of  these  cells,  Botid  in 
some  animals,  tubular  in  others,  grow  down  into  the  stroma,  and 
in  time  these  are  broken  up  into  nests  by  ingrowths  of  the  stroma. 
Each  nest  represents  a  primitive  Graafian  follicle.     In  this,  one 


Fig,  6ifi. — Section  of  ibs  lining  maubruiQ  ol  m  hamui  utonu  Bt  the  period  of  00 ^ 

pnf[iuuw'  ■bowing  the  unngmisiit  ud  otliBr  peculluitiea  uf  tu  aUodi,  rf,  it.  i.  wllh 
their  orifiuea,  a,  a,  a,  on  the  ratoriLBj  aiuf&ce  of  ue  Drgui-    Twiea  tJie  nabuml  oiie. 

cell  in  particular  becomes  enlarged  to  form  the  ovum;  the 
remainder  form  the  epithelium  of  the  follicle. 

The  Fallopian  tubes  have  externally  a  serous  coat  derived 
from  the  peritoneum,  then  a  muacular  coat  (longitudinal  fibres 
outside,  circular  inside),  and  most  internally  a  very  vascular 
mucous  membrane  tJirown  into  longitudinal  folds,  and  covered 
with  ciliated  epithelium. 

The  uterus  consists  of  the  same  three  layers.  The  muscular 
coat  is,  however,  very  thick  and  is  made  up  of  two  strata  imper^ 
fectly  separated  by  connective  tissue  and  blood-vessels.  Of  these 
the  thinner  outer  division  is  the  true  muscular  coat,  the  fibres  of 
which  are  arranged  partly  longitudinally,  partly  circularly.  The 
inner  division  is  very  thick  ;  its  fibres  run  chiefly  in  a  circular  direc- 
tion ;  the  extremities  of  the  uterine  glands  extend  into  its  internal 
surface.     It  is  in  fact  a  much  hypertrophied  muscularis  muoosse. 

The  mucous  membrane  is  thick,  and  consists  of  a  corium  of  soft 
connective  tissue,  lined  with  ciliated  epithelium  ;  this  is  continued 
down  into  long  tubular  glands  which  have  as  a  rule  a  convoluted 
course.  In  the  cervii  the  glands  are  shorter.  Near  the  os 
uteri  the  epithelium  becomes  stratified ;  stratified  epithelium  also 
lines  the  vugina. 
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At  each  menstrual  period  the  uterus  becomes  congested,  and 
some  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  mucous  membrane  are  ruptured ; 
the  blood,  together  with  the  secretion  of  the  glands  and  some 
epithelial  debris  from  the  surface,  constitutes  the  menstrual  flow, 
which  usually  lasts  two  or  three  days.  The  amount  of  destruction 
of  the  surface  epithelium  is  not,  however,  a  marked  phenomenon ; 
still  less  is  there  any  disintegration  of  the  deeper  parts  of  the 
mucous  membrane. 

For  a  description  of  the  mammary  glands  see  p.  460. 


CHAPTER  LVllI. 

DEVELOPMENT. 


Ths  description  of  the  origin  and  formation  of  the  tissues  and 
organs  constitutes  the  portion  of  biological  science  known  as 
embryology.  This  subject  is  a  large  one,  and  many  books  are 
written  which  have  for  their  exclusive  object  its  elucidation.  All 
one  can  possibly  attempt  in  a  physiological  text-book  is  the 
merest  outline  of  the  principal  facts  of  development. 

In  our  descriptions  throughout  we  shall  endeavour  to  speak  of 
the  development  of  the  mammal  principally ;  it  will  not  be 
possible  to  do  so  altogether,  for  many  of  the  facts  which  are 
believed  to  be  true  of  the  mammal  (man  included)  have  only  been 
actually  seen  in  the  lower  animals.  That  they  occur  in  the 
higher  animals  is  a  matter  of  inference. 

It  will,  however,  add  interest  tx)  the  subject  to  draw  some  of 
our  descriptions  from  the  lower  animals ;  for  the  scientific  dis- 
cussion of  embryology  must  always  start  from  a  wide  survey  of 
the  whole  animal  kingdom.  Without  entering  into  any  argu- 
ments in  relation  to  the  Darwinian  theory  of  evolution,  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  state  in  general  terms  that  the  series  of  changes  which 
occur  in  the  embryological  history  of  the  highest  animals,  form  a 
compressed  picture  of  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  their 
historical  development  from  lower  types. 

Tho  OToni. 

The  human  ovum  is  like  that  of  other  mammals,  a  small 
spherical  body  about  ^f^  to  ^\js  inch  in  diameter  ;  it  is  an 
organised  animal  ceU  consisting  of  a  naass  oi  protoplasm  enclosing 
a  nucleus  and  attraction  sphere.     The  protoplasm,  however,  also 

3  F  2 
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contains  a  granular  material,  vitelline  or  yolk  Bubstance  which 
nourishes  the  protoplasmic  part.  The  way  in  which  ova  are 
formed  in  the  ovary  is  described  in  the  chapter  preceding  this. 

In  many  animals,  as  in  birds,  most  of  the  changes  from  ovum  to 
adult  take  place,  not  within  the  body  of  the  parent,  but  outside  of 
it  The  egg  can  therefore  derive  no  nutriment  from  the  mother ; 
and,  as  one  would  expect,  the  yolk  substance  is  much  more 
abundant.  It  is  due  to  this  fact  that  the  eggs  of  birds,  reptiles, 
and  fishes  are  so  much  larger  than  the  mammalian  ovum.  Each, 
however,  is  still  essentially  a  single  cell,  much  bulged  by  yolk 
material.  The  yellow  part  of  the  hen's  egg  which  is  alone  com- 
parable t^  the  mammalian  ovum  has  upon  it  a  whitish  speck  or 
cicatricula  about  \  inch  in  diameter;  in  this  the  nucleus  or 
germinal  vesicle  is  imbedded ;  it  is  here  and  in  the  surrounding 
protoplasm  that  cell  division  and  growth  goes  on,  the  rest  of  the 
yolk  serving  to  nourish  this  part. 

Ova  in  which  the  whole  cell  takes  part  in  cell  division  are 
called  holoblastic ;  but  those  like  the  hen's  egg,  in  which  only  a 
part,  the  cicatricula  just  alluded  to,  divides  and  subdivides,  are 
termed  meroblastic.  There  are,  however,  gradations  between  the 
two  extremes. 

The  structure  of  the  mammalian  ovum  has  already  been  given 
(p.  8oi).  The  surrounding  zona  pellucida  is  perforated,  at  any 
rate  in  some  animals,  by  a  small  hole  called  the  micropyle^  which 
enables  a  spermatozoon  to  enter.  Some  observers  have  described 
a  second  more  delicate  membrane  within  the  zona  pellucida. 

Ohanges  in  the  Oyiim  previous  to  Feoundation. 

The  most  important  change  is  the  disappearance  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  nucleus  ;  simultaneously  with  this  two  particles  called 
the  jx)lar  or  directing  globules  appear  on  the  surface  of  the  ovum, 
between  it  and  the  zona  pellucida. 

The  relation  between  these  two  phenomena,  and  inany  of  the 
facts  relating  to  the  impregnation  of,  and  early  changes  in  the 
ovum  were  first  made  out  by  Oscar  Hertwig,  and  Ed.  v.  Beneden, 
in  the  ova  of  sea-urchins  and  other  echinoderms;  they  have 
been  verified  in  many  of  the  higher  animals ;  and,  though  they 
have  never  been  actually  seen  in  the  human  ovum,  there  is 
practically  no  doubt  that  they  occur  there  too. 

In  the  case  of  the  sea-urchin,  the  problem  is  a  comparatively 
easy  one  to  study.  Sea-water  containing  the  elements  of  each 
sex  can  be  obtained,  the  changes  watched,  and  finally  the  two 
specimens  can  be  mixed  and  impregnation  observed. 

In  the  ovum,  the  nucleus  travels  to  the  surface  of  the  ovum, 
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loses  its  investing  membrane,  and  undergoes  the  changes  associated 
with  kaiyokinesis.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  chromosomes  do 
not  undergo  longitudinal  splitting,  but  divide  into  two  equal 
groups  which  form  the  bases  of  the  two  new  nuclei.  The  spindle 
lies  at  first  horizontally  under  the  outer  circumference  of  the  cell. 
At  each  end  of  the  spindle  an  attraction  sphere  is  situated ;  the 
granules  of  the  protoplasm  take  a  radial  arrangement  around  the 
two  attraction  spheres.  The  spindle  then  becomes  vertical,  and 
the  nucleus  divides  into  two ;  the  upper  daughter  nucleus  with  a 
thin  investment  of  protoplasm  is  extruded  from  the  body  of  the 
cell.  The  other  daughter  nucleus  remains  within  the  ovum  ;  it 
does  not  return  to  the  resting  stage,  but  proceeds  at  once  to 
repeat  the  process,  and  a  second  polar  globule  is  extruded,  so 
that  only  a  quarter  of  the  original  nucleus  remains  within  the 
ovum ;  this  is  then  called  the  female  pronricleusy  and  it  travels 
towards  the  centre  of  the  ovum.  The  first  polar  globule  often 
divides  into  two  after  it  is  extruded. 

Simultaneously  the  ovum  shrinks,  not  only  from  the  loss  of  the 
polar  globules;  but  also  from  a  shedding  out  of  liquid  which 
collects  between  the  ovum  and  the  zona  pellucida  and  is  called 
the  perivitelline  fluid.  In  this,  later  on,  spermatozoa  which  have 
penetrated  the  zona  pellucida,  may  be  seen  swimming. 

Impregnation. 

We  now  have  a  somewhat  shrunken  ovum  possessing  a  female 
pronucleus.  Impregnation  or  fertilization  consists  in  the  embed- 
ding of  the  head  (nucleus)  and  middle  portion  of  one  spermatozoon 
in  the  protoplasm  of  the  ovum ;  the  tail  is  lost,  and  the  male 
attraction  sphere  originally  contained  in  the  middle  piece  of  the 
spermatozoon  has  around  it  the  same  star-like  arrangement  of  the 
protoplasmic  granules  of  the  ovum  which  we  described  around 
the  female  attraction  sphere.  The  head  of  the  spermatozoon 
is  now  called  the  male  pronucletu ;  it  travels  to  the  female  pro- 
nucleus, and  in  some  animals  may  for  a  time  leave  a  distinct 
channel  marking  its  pathway.  Having  reached  the  female  pro- 
nucleus, it  fuses  with  it  and  forms  an  ordinary  nucleus.  The 
whole  cell  so  produced  is  then  often  called  the  bUutoBphere. 

A  great  deal  of  discussion  has  taken  place  as  to  the  meaning 
of  the  discharge  of  the  polar  globules.  Fertilization  consists  in 
bringing  to  the  ovum  of  a  certain  amount  of  germinal  plasma 
from  another  individual  or  male,  and  Weismann  assumes  that  it 
is  necessary  that  the  ovum,  prior  to  development,  should  get  rid 
both  of  its  old  histogenetic  plasma,  and  of  so  much  germinal 
plasma  (t.^.  matter  endowed  with  heredity)  as  may  be  brought  to 
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it  by  the  spermatOBOon.  This  ie  efrect«d  by  the  extruBiou  of  the 
two  polar  globules.  The  second  polar  globule  Is  the  one  which 
contains  the  germinal  plasma,  or  the  hereditary  male  element. 
In  those  animals  which  can  reproduce  tbeir  species  for  many 
generations  without  the  intervention  of  a  fresh  male  (partheno- 
genesis), the  second  polar  globule  is  not  extruded. 

Fig.  617  represents  a  fertilized  ovum,  and  if  its  appearance  is 

compared  with  that  of  the  ovarian  ovum  (fig.  614),  there  is  not 

much  anatomical  distinction  to  be  noticed  between  the  two.    The 

fertilized  ovum  is  rather  smaller,  as  it  has  discharged  the  polar 

(globules  and  fhe  pcrivitelline  fiuid,  and  its  nucleus  is  comptosed  of 

male  and  female  element* ;  but  great  indeed  is  the  physiological 

difference  between  the  two,  for  the  fertilized  ovum  now  is  a  new 

individual,   though   in    a   very   rudimentary    condition.     Thew 

processes      all     take 

place  in  the  Fallopian 

tube  of  the  mammal 

as  the  ovum  travels 

towards   the  uterus, 

and  then  the  process 

UH       of    segmentation    or 

cell    division    b^ns. 

■'"      There    is    no   doubt 

that    the    important 

hereditary  substance 

is  contained    in    the 

F1(.  617.— nia  roiiiiisd  oTum,  oi  biMbaphsn.  chromosomes   of   the 

nucleus.   Of  these  an 

equal  number  is  contributed  by  each   sex,  and  in  the  subsequent 

cell  division  that  occurs,  the    number  of    chromosomes  in    the 

nucleus  is  therefore  always  an  even  number. 

Segmentation. 
The  ovum  first  divides  into  two  cells,  then  each  of  these  into 
two  again,  and  so  on ;  until  at  last  it  consists  of  a  mHlberry-like 
mass  of  little  cells,  all  still  enclosed  within  the  zona  pellucida. 
The  polar  globules  are  soon  lost  to  view.  Cell  division  is  always 
accompanied  by  the  usual  karyokinetic  changes  in  the  nucleus. 
On  cutting  a  section  through  the  embryo  at  this  stage,  it  is  found 
to  consist  of  a  single  layer  of  cells  arranged  around  a  central 
cavity  filled  with  fiuid  shed  out  from  the  cells.  This  is  called 
the  blailifla  stage  or  the  stage  of  the  unilaminar  (one  layered) 
bloftoderm.  The  cells  by  mutual  compression  become  columnar 
in  shape,  and  soon  the  cells  are  arranged  two  layers  deep ;  the 
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formation  of  the  second  l&jer  within  the  fint  differs  in  different 
aaimab.     In  amphioxuH  and  many   of   the    invertebrates,    it  is 
formed  by  a  procees  of  invagination ;  that  is,  a  portion  of  the 
surface  layer  is  gradually  pushed  in  until  it  completee  a  second 
layer  within  the  first;  the  orifice  of  invagination  ia  called  the 
Ucutopore,  and  corresponds  to  a  primitive  mouth  opening  into  a 
primitive     alimentary    cavity    sur- 
rounded by  the  inner  layer  of  celb. 
In  mammals,  the  cells  which  are 
going  to  form  the  second  layer  take 
up  a  central  position  from  the  very 
start,  and  the  outer  cells  by  roulti- 
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plying  more  quickly  than  the  inner 

ones  gron  round  and  enclose  them. 

This  is   the  gattnUa  stage  or  the 

stage  of  the  bUaminar  bleutodcrm. 

Fig.  6,8.— Diimimof  thsTKiom        Then   a  third  layer  is  formed  be- 

(fStani  twecn  the  other  two,  and  thus  we 

arrive  at  the  stage  of  the  trilaminar 

biaiiodem.     The  three  layers  are  called  from  without  innards 

the  epiiikut,  metoblatt,  and  hypobtatt,  or  the  ectoderm,  maoderm, 

and  endoderm. 

We  must  next  study  the  way  in  which  the  mesoblast  is  formed 
between  the  other  two  layeis.  When  the  outer  surface  of  the  ovum 
is  viewed  from  above,  a  streak  or  shadow  is  visible ;  this  occurs 
first  at  its  posterior  end,  and  it  gradually  extcnda  towards  the 
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anterior  end.  It  is  due  to  a  thickening  of  the  epiblut,  the  cells 
of  which  multiply  so  that  they  are  several  layeia  deep.  This 
appearance  is  called  the  primitive  streak. 

This  is  soon  marked  by  a  narrow  grooye  along  its  centra,  which 
is  called  the  primitive  groove  (fig.  619.) 

If  we  cut  a  transverse  section  through  the  ovum  at  this  period, 
we  have  the  appearance  presented  in  the  next  figure  (fig.  620). 


Plj.  61  J.— Verticil  wettonot  uw  pdlucida  ud  uh  opua  (left  «itt«mltT  at  Sftns)  «f 
blubidenn  of  ■  fnah-UId  e^.  S,  rptblut;  D.  fiTpoblut;  Ml.  Ikrga  "formalin 
edli."  filled  vilh  rolk  gimDula.  deriial  from  tb«  hypoblut  ;  A,  tin  folk 
immedialelr  undarlTljig  th»  B^gmentation  Earitf,    (Strieker.) 

The  actual  preparation  ia  from  a  chick's  egg  ;  the  cicatricula 
has  divided  into  a  number  of  cells,  and  these  are  arranged  in  two 
layers,  epiblast  and  hypoblast,  but  tliesc,  instead  of  surrounding 
the  whole  ovum,  lie  spread  out  on  the  surface  of  the  yolk.  This 
part  of  the  embryo  is  subsequently  pinched  off  from  the  yolk-sac. 
The  area  which  actually  gives  rise  to  the  embryo  is  called  the 


Uts  gtoan.    (KleiD.) 

fferminal  di»c,  and  the  area  opaca  in  the  middle,  seen  at  the  left 
extremity  of  the  figure,  is  the  opacity  produced  by  the  primitive 
streak,  and  this  is  seen  to  be  caused  by  the  proliferation  of 
epiblaatic  cells,  so  that  at  this  point  they  come  into  close  contact 
with  the  hypoblast 

Fig.  62 1  shows  a  rather  later  stage  ;  this  nmss  of  cells,  chiefly 
epiblastic  (rf),  gives  origin  to  the  intermediate  layer  or  meso- 
blast  (6)  which  grows  between  the  other  two  layers. 
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The  mesoblaBt,  however,  is  not  exclusively  eptblastio  in  origin, 
for  some  of  the  cells  in  the  mass  d,  fig.  621,  are  doubtless 
hjrpoblastio.  Moreover,  certain  large  'formative  cells'  seen  in 
fig.  630  if  and  in  the  next  figure  (fig.  622),  originate  from  hypo- 
blast and  wonder  into  the  middle  lajer,  and  it  is  these  cells 
which  give  origin  to  the  connective- tissues  and  blood-vessels. 


Flf.  6H.-v«tl»l  iertio- _ _,.    _, 

eofukbiwDf  Afaortflalimuureflli;  Z^.h^pobUrtiCODititlnflof  anDglnUferor  AAttawd 
caUi ;  JvT  "  toimatiTe  celli.''  Ther  tn  (mi  on  the  iwht  of  tlw  flgun,  puam;  in 
betireedUie  ET'blut  and  hypobtaM  lu  eonMbute  to  cEc  mfaoblut;  .1.  while  jolk 
VTumla.    kun7  of  the  lArgv  "  fornuCiTC  celli "  are  Been  eontAiniuf  thfl«  ^tAnulfln. 

The   three    layers   of    the   blastodenn    show    from    the    first 
distinctive  characters  ;  the  epiblast  and    hypoblast  present  the 
appearance  of  epithelium,  wlicreas  the  mesoblaat  is  composed  of 
cells  which  are  not  arranged  close 
together,  and  many  of  them  are 
branched. 

The  primitive  streak  and  groove 
are  evanescent  structures ;  they  m 
indicate  the  longitudinal  axis  of 
the  embryo,  but  they  are  soon 
replaced  by  a  new  and  larger 
groove.  This  is  formed  by  two 
new  thickenings  oF  epiblast  which 
rise  up  like  walls  on  each  side  of 
the  middle  line ;  they  are  united 
together  in  front,  and  they  extend 

backwards,     enclosing    and    then      "■"oV™  ^^'j'™"' ^lu™ 
(fig.623)obliteratingtheprimitive  ^"'irS:^"'^i^U^ 

groove.  Kulliksr.) 

These  two  walls  are  called  the 
meilidlary  plaUi  or  the  doriai  ridgti ;  the  valley  between  them  is 
called  the  medullary  groove  ;  this  is  the  first  appearance  of  the 
central  nervous  system.    They  approach  one  another,  and  meet  in 
the  middle  line,  and  so  convert  the  medullary  groove  into  a  canal. 

Fig.  624  shows  this  diagram matically  in  transverse  section. 

The  epiblastic  cells  which  line  the  medullary  canal  are,  by  the 
union  of  the  two  dorsal  ridges,  entirely  cut  off  from  the  surface 
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epiblaet;  these  cells  multiply  and  the  tube  of  epiblaat  geta  much 
thicker ;  uiteriorlj'  it  forms  the  brain  and  ita  cavity  the  cerebral 
ventricles ;  behind  this  it  forms  the  spinal  cord  with  its  central 
canal.     The  nerves  grow  out  from  brain  and  oord  at  a  later  date. 


Ff^.  6u . — DflCTun  ot  tmwraifl  Hotian  tium^  ui  ombTTD  b«fov<  tiie  dodng-lii  of  flw 
niBduAMT  grooT*.  ■■■  Mill  of  opCbtiwt  Uoinf  tbe  medullAn  gnwY*  vtiidi  wQl  foirm 
th»  nitul  tori:  K  aplblait;  d,  hTpoblut;  at,  Botnohoid;  ■,  pntonrtalm ;  tp. 
mnoblBit ;  Vi  h^  of  oonaJ  lid^.  itMing  am  medullu^  groovB.    fEullAsr.] 

The  same  diagram  shows  that  the  meeoblast  is  collected  into 
large  masses  on  each  side  of  the  neural  canal;  these  arc  called  the 
protoverUbra  ;  a  rod  of  cells  has  been  also  pinched  off  from  the 


FI|r.  6«.— Embno  < ,, „ 

cephkUc  end  prtKnta  three  dllitktlou,  ■, , 

Teuda  ot  the  Win.  At  its  loTerextreautrthe  giuoTapreaentaiiluuiet-dialwd  dilata- 
tion (ginm  rhomboldilia).  c.  Alon;  tbs  balMDi  of  the  imiave  ii  otaMnrtd  >  tiiat 
ctnali.  whirA  ia  the  DotochDid.    n.  Dorvl  lidgea,    (BiKholT.) 

hypoblast,  and  is  seen  in  transverse  section  (cA) ;  it  is  called  tiie 
notoehord. 

Fig.  625  shows  a  surface  view  of  the  embryo  at  rather  a  later 
stage.  The  union  of  the  dorsal  ridges  takes  place  first  about  the 
neck  of  the  future  embryo  ;  they  soon  after  unite  over  the  region 
of  the  head,  while  the  closing  in  of  the  groove  progresses  much 


CH.  £T11I.] 
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more  slowly  towards  the  hinder  extiemity  of  the  embryo, 
medullary  groove  is  by  no  means  of 
uniform  diameter  throughout,  and  "  "* 

even  before  the  dorsal  ridges  have 
united  over  it,    is    seen   to  be    di- 
lated at  the  anterior  extremity  and        / 
obscurely  divided    by   constrictioDs      / 
into    the    three     primary    cerebral       I 
vesicles.      The  part  from  which  the       \ 
spinal  cord  is  formed  is  of  nearly       \ 
uniform  calibre,  while  towards  the         1 
posterior    extremity   is   a  lozenge- 
shaped  dilatation,  which  is  the  last 
part  to  close  ia 

The    notochord    is    just    visible 
underneath  the  neural  canal. 

The  thickenings  of  the  mesoblaet 
called    the    protovertebrce    are    not  • 

continuous  longitudinal  stnicttiree  / 
like  the  neural  canal  und  notochord,  / 
but  consist  of  a  number  of  quadri- 
lateral masses  situated  down  each  \ 
aide  of  the  neural  canal.  They  \ 
are  seen  in  fig.  626,  which  also 
shows  the  primitive  heart,  and  other 
structures  to  be  describes!  later 
on.  The  neural  or  medullary 
groove  hflfl  by  this  time  been  quite 

A  transverse  section  through  the 
embryo  at  this  or  a  rather  later 
stage  (fig.  637)  shows  the  points 
already  mentioned,  but  there  is  also 
seen  a  splitting  of  the  general  meso- 
blast  into  two  layers.  One  adheres 
to  the  epiblast  and  is  called  the 
parietal  meKtbltut,  or  somatoplevr  ; 
the  other  adheres  to  the  hypoblast 
and  is  called  the  vUceral  trteKthltut 
or  tplanchnopleur ;  the  space  be- 
tween them  is  the  body-eavity, 
ccelom  or  ptmro-prriUmfal  cavity  ;  it 
is  subdivided  subsequently  into  the  cavities  of  the  pli 
pericardium  and  peritoneum. 


If.  61C.— EabiTO  eUek  (}6  honni), 
Wflmd  (rom  bsuAth  u  %  tomnniA- 
imt  object  (mugnUlcd).  rl,  oalBnc 
of  pdlndd  u««;  FB,  f oce-biain .  ot 
■nt  lanhnl  ndele :  tiun  Iti  iddes 
ap«leiadelsa;  SO, 
it  oT    ■onutoplflur 

inui-ffjd'^lRiB  umiani  a'.n^ 
flfleted  luvrof  luAliioli.nDetiiiifia 
tamed  "  talH  unnion ;  '  (p,  tnck- 
midUmltDt  ipluuibaaplniT  totili. 
«loBS  which  nm  tb*  onphalo-mCB- 
ntnia  nfau  imltiiiB  to  focD  *,  the 
hwt,  whieh  lamsBniud  lonnidi 
isto  in,  tha  bnlboa  utoloMWi  d, 
(ha  f oTMiit.  IrlBf  twUnd  the  hwt, 
•od  hiTtaig  m  wide  araaanUo  opea- 

'--    '-■ 1   tbt  T'—'— -1^™ 

hlnd-bi^;  JTfi.mtd- 


baokribrd    I 


£,  protOTtitebiw  IjtiiM 
f  ore-aut ;  IK,  lins  ^ 
IBBCOan  of  madnlluy  fold*  ud  of 
Dotoehord ;  «Jk,  front  and  of  aob> 
shoul :  n',  nrtcbn]  pUtaa ;  pr, 
tha  pHmitlTe  froora  at  it*  cHdu 
(od.    (PoatcT  and  Balfour.] 
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Head  and  Tail  Fold*.  Bodyeavity. — Every  vertebrate  animaj 
aoneiBta  easeutially  of  a  longitudinal  axis  (vertebral  column)  with 
a  neural  canal  above  it,  and  a  bodj-cavity  (eontaining  the 
alimentary  canal)  beneath. 


Flfr.  fii7.— Tmurene  h 


|F«U[  ud  BkUooi 


od-«Ua:    c. 


4]-TfHBelfl  of  ue  f^iik^i 


We  have  seen  how  the  earliest  rudiments  of  the  central  axis 
and  the  neural  canal  arc  formed ;  we  must  now  consider  how  the 
general  body-cavity  is  developed.  In  the  earliest  stages  the  embryo 
lies  flat  on  the  surface  of  the  yolk,  and  is  not  clearly  marked  off 


r\g.  69n.— Dugruniiutii:  lon^tudjnal  section  tlirougb  Uib  ajiia  of  an  embryo.    The  t 

pLeur;    Ks'p,  fold  of  the  epluiehnoplnir^  Che  lini?  of  rrfrirenn,  Vis,  lis  ouUide  the 

iEUldr  the  pmbryo.  ia  that  p&rt  whioh  in  \o  be<:mne  the  fore-^t ;  Fto  uid  Ftp,  are  {mUl 
puts  of  the  head-fold,  and  tiavvL  to  the  left  of  Uie  flfruTr  aa  development  procoeds  ; 
pp.  span  lwtve«v  aomatDpleur  and  ipluurbDopleur,  pleuro-pentdiieaJ  fttritj:  Am, 
ooTDmendnv  had-f<dd  of  amnion;  AC,  neural  eaiuu^  Ch,  ootochord;  Ht,  hctrt; 
A.B,  0,  epSblart,  mevjbUat,  hfpoblut.    (FmCcruul  Balfour.) 

from  the  rest  of  the  blastoderm;  but  gradually  the  head-fold,  a 
orescentic  depression  (with  its  concavity  backwards),  is  formed  in 
the  blastoderm,  limiting  the  head  of  the  embryo;  the  blaatodenu 
is  tucked  in  under  the  head,  which  thus  comes  to  project 
above  the  general  surface  of  the  membrane  :  a  similar  tucking  in 
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of  blastodenn  takes  place  at  the  caudal  extremity,  and  thus  the 
head-  and  tail-folds  are  formed. 

Similar  depressions  mark  off  the  embryo  laterally,  until  it  is 
completely  surrounded  by  a  sort  of  moat  which  it  overhangs  on 
all  sides,  and  which  clearly  defines  it  from  the  yolk.  It  will  be 
understood  that  in  mammals  the  yolk-sac  is  comparatively 
small. 

This  moat  runs  in  further  and  further  all  round  beneath  the 
overhanging  embryo,  till  the  latter  comes  to  resemble  a  canoe 
turned  upside-down,  the  ends  and  middle  being,  as  it  were, 
decked  in  by  the  folding  or  tucking  in  of  the  blastoderm,  while 
on  the  ventral  surface  there  is  still  a  large  communication  with 
the  yolk,  corresponding  to  the  wdl  or  undecked  portion  of  the 
canoe. 

This  communication  between  the  embryo  and  the  yolk  is  gra- 
dually contracted  by  the  further  tucking  in  of  the  blastoderm  from 
all  sides,  till  it  becomes  narrowed  down,  as  by  an  invisible  con- 
stricting band,  to  a  mere  pedicle  which  passes  out  of  the  body  of 
the  embryo  at  the  point  of  the  future  umbilicus. 

The  downwardly  folded  portions  of  blastoderm  are  termed  the 
visceral  plates. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  body-cavity  is  formed  by  the  downward 
folding  of  the  visceral  plates,  just  as  the  neural  cavity  is  pro- 
duced by  the  upward  growth  of  the  dorsal  laminae,  the  difference 
being  that,  in  the  visceral  or  ventral  laminee,  all  three  layers  of 
the  blastoderm  are  concerned. 

The  folding  in  of  the  splauchnopleur,  lined  by  hypoblast, 
pinches  off  a  portion  of  the  yolk-sac,  enclosing  it  in  the 
body-cavity.  This  forms  the  rudiment  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
which  at  this  period  ends  blindly  towards  the  head  and  tail, 
while  in  the  centre  it  communicates  at  first  freely,  and  then  by  a 
narrow  tube  with  the  yolk-sac. 

The  cavity  within  the  hypoblast  thus  becomes  divided  into  two 
portions  which  communicate  through  the  vitelline  duct ;  the 
portion  within  the  body  gives  rise,  as  above  stated,  to  the  diges- 
tive canal,  and  that  outside  the  body  remains  for  some  time  as 
the  v/inbilical  vesicle  or  yolk-sac  (fig.  629,  v).  The  hypoblast 
forming  the  epithelium  of  the  intestine  is  continuous  with  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  umbilical  vesicle,  while  the  visceral  plate 
of  the  menoblast  is  continuous  with  the  outer  layer  of  the  umbili- 
cal vesicle. 

The  above  details  will  be  clear  on  reference  to  the  accompany- 
ing diagrams,  some  of  which,  however,  allude  to  structures  we 
have  not  as  yet  touched  upon.     We  may  here  mention  three 
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other  terma  th&t  arc  employed.  The  part  of  the  primitive 
alimeDtary  canal  enclosed  hy  the  head-fold  is  called  the  fort-giU  ; 
that  encloeed  by  the  tail-fold  is  called  the  kind-ffut ;  the  remainder 
is  called  the  mid-ffut. 

We  hare  now  seen  the  way  in  which  a  disUnot  embryo  with 
foreahadowiDgB  of  the  future  orgaaa  is  formed.     In  aubeeqnent 


tg,  619.— I>isgnai>iMic  HoUoa  ahowliig  the  rd^tioa  in  ■  nmniMl  betWMO  Uh  priaiitlv* 
■llmeutArj  cuul  and  tlw  menibimnca  of  the  owm^  Hw  ■(■»  rapwaitwl  la  ttab 
dlignun  inmqxiod*  to  tb«t  ot  th«  flftfntb  or  ■CTtBtwnlh  d»  in  tb«  hmiaa  tajbrro, 
pnTtinu  to  Uh  axpuuioa  of  Uia  lUuitoli ;  c,  the  TtDooa  chmtoB  1  a,  the  amnion ;  a*, 
the  plan  ot  fionTagaice  of  the  ■"*"^""  mod  reflrxioa  of  the  faae  anukien  o^  ■  »  a* 
oDter  or  conwoo*  lafer ;  i.  Uie  bead  aad  tmok  of  tike  tahm,  comiiriiinc  the  piimlBT* 
Tertobne  and  oenbro-apinal  axii ;  1.  i,  the  ilmple  allmoiiaiy  anal  In  Itt  upper  and 
loirer  pottioDa.  Inuaediatelr  bennth  tlie  right  hand  >  ia  eeen  tlie  fotal  heart,  Ijlac 
in  the  antenoTMrt  of  the  pleuTO-prnConeal  eaiitr ;  d,  the  j'alli.flBc  ornmbitical  Teafole ; 
R.  tbe  Titello-intenina]  opening ;  ■.  the  dlantoia  comectMl  by  a  pediola  with  the 
hinder  portion  of  the  alimentaij  canal.    (Qoain.) 


sections  we  shall  have  to  study  the  way  in  which  each  set  of 
organs  is  elaborated  from  these  primitive  structures.  We  may 
conclude  this  section  by  giving  a  list  of  the  organs  which  are 
formed  from  the  several  primary  embryonic  layers : — 

I .  From  Epiblaat. — a.  The  epidermis  and  its  appendages. 

b.  The  nervous  system,  both  central  and  peripheral. 

e.  The  epithelial  structures  of  the  eense-orgaaa. 
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d.  The  epithelium  of  the  mouth,  the  enamel  of  the  teeth. 

e.  The  epithelium  of  the  nasal  passages. 

/.  The  epithelium  of  the  glands  opening  on  the  skin  and  into 
the  mouth,  and  nasal  passages. 

g.  The  muscular  fibres  of  the  sweat-glands. 

2.  From  Mesoblast. — a.  The  skeleton  and  all  the  connective- 
tissues  of  the  body. 

b.  All  the  muscles  of  the  body  except  those  of  the  sweat- 
glands. 

c.  The  yascular  system,  including  the  lymphatics,  serous  mem- 
branes, and  spleen. 

(L  The  urinaiy  and  generative  oigans,  except  the  epithelium  of 
the  bladder  and  urethra. 

The  Somatoplew  forms  the  osseous,  fibrous,  and  muscular  tissues 
of  the  body-wall  including  the  true  skin. 

The  Splanchnopleur  forms  the  fibrous  and  muscular  walls  of 
the  alimentairy  canal,  the  vascular  system,  and  the  urino-genital 
organs. 

3.  From  Hypoblast. — a.  The  epithelium  of  the  alimentary 
canal  from  the  back  of  the  mouth  to  the  anus,  and  that  of  all  the 
glands  which  open  into  this  part  of  the  alimentary  tube. 

b.  The  epithelium  of  the  respiratory  cavity. 

c.  The  epithelium  of  the  Eustachian  tube  and  tympanum. 

d.  The  epithelium  lining  the  vesicles  of  the  thyroid. 

e.  The  epithelial  nests  of  the  thymus. 

/.  The  epithelium  of  the  bladder  and  urethra. 

The  FcDtal  Membranes. 

This  subject  will  be  best  understood  by  taking  a  view  (fig.  630) 
of  the  uterus  and  its  contents  ufter  the  formation  of  all  the 
membranes.  We  can  then  pass  to  the  way  in  which  the  several 
membranes  are  formed. 

The  uterus,  the  muscular  walls  of  which  are  hypertrophied,  is 
lined  by  a  greatly  thickened  mucous  membrane,  which  is  called 
the  deciducif  because  after  the  delivery  of  the  child  it  comes  away 
from  the  uterus  with  the  other  membranes.  The  decidua  is 
divided  *  into  three  parts;  the  lining  of  the  uterine  cavity  is 
called  the  decidua  vera  (dv) ;  a  continuation  of  this  reflected  over 
the  fcetus  and  its  membranes  is  called  the  decidua  refiexa  (dr)  ; 
the  portion  of  the  decidua  vera  which  is  situated  within  the  line 
of  attachment  of  the  decidua  reflexa  is  called  the  decidua 
ierotina  (ds).  These  membranes  are  maternal  in  origin.  Within 
the  decidua  reflexa  are  situated  the  fcBtal  membranes ;  the  outer- 
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most  of  these  U  called  the  chorion  ;  at  first  thia  ia  covered  with 
villi  coiitaining  blood-yeasela ;  the  villi  dip  iato  the  uuiTOuuding 
decidua,  but  soon  all  of  them  atropb;  aud  diBappeur,  except 
those  that  dip  into  the  decidua  serotina,  where  they  become 
greatly  enlarged. 

The  chorion  is  really  formed  by  a  fusion  of  two  fcetal  mem- 


Fig.  fijo.-Di 

Dr  eiffhth  vretK.  di  pre^uanc^r,    c,  c,  e,  caYiij  ot  uterui,  vnicn  Lmoma  l 
the  decidua,  opening  U  c,  c,  the  comua.  into  Che  Fallopiui  Cubea,  ind  ■ 


inTolTing  the  more  developed  choiionic  villi  of  Hie  commaudnti  j^aoei 
is  Been  lying  in  the  Hmulotic  uc ;  pueinif  up  from  the  umbilictu  is  atr 
oord  and  iU  Tcnwii  nuinff  to  their  distribution  in  the  villi  of  the  ch 

pedicle  of  f         "  ' 

[Allen  Thon 


.  which  lice  in  the  csntj  between  the  u 


branee  ;  the  falie  amnion  and  the  allantou ;  the  allantois  begins 
as  an  outgrowth  from  the  hind-gut ;  the  mesoblast  which  covers 
it  becomes  developed  into  blood-vessels,  and  thus  the  false 
amnion  to  which  it  becomes  adhereot  ia  vascularised ;  the  main 
vessels  in  the  stalk  of  the  allantoia  convey  blood  to  and  fro 
between   the  foetus  and   the  placenta.     The  placenta  is  formed 


cu.  Lvni.] 
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partly  of  maternal  tissue  (decidua  serotina);  partly  of  foetal 
tissue  (chorion).  Within  the  chorion  is  another  foetal  mem- 
brane, which  is  attached  to  the  yentralJ^all  of  the  embryo ; 
it  is  called  the  amnion.  This  forms  a  /heath  to  the  allantoic 
stalk  or  vmbilical  cord,  and  is  then  reflected  over  the  rest  of  the 
embryo.     In  the  umbilical  cord  are  seen  the  remains  of  the  yolk- 


Fig.  631.— Diagram  of  an  earlj  stage  of  the  fonnation  of  the  human  placenta,  a, 
eminyo ;  6,  amnion ;  c.  placental  veBiels ;  <l,  decidua  reflexa ;  e,  chorion ;  /,  placental 
villi;  y,  muoouamemDraneordec&iuayera.    (Gadiat-) 

sac  or  wnbiliccU  vesicle.  The  amnion  is  filled  with  amniotic  fluid 
in  which  the  foetus  floats,  and  is  thus  protected  from  external 
violence.     The  ob  uteri  is  closed  by  a  plug  of  mucus. 

Fig-  631  is  a  rather  more  diagrammatic  view  of  the  same 
structures  in  outline,  the  villi  over  the  general  surface  of  the 
chorion  having  disappeared. 


Deyelopment  of  the  Deoidua. 

The  ovum  which  has  been  fertilised  in  the  Fallopian  tube  usually 
arrives  in  the  uterus  in  the  condition  of  the  trilaminar  blastoderm. 
It  is  larger  than  the  undeveloped  ovum,  but  still  it  is  extremely 
small.  The  mucous  membrane  (decidua)  becomes  thicker,  more 
pulpy,  and  has  longer  glands  than  it  would  have  had  if  fertilisation 
had  not  occurred.  In  this  the  ovum  is  speedily  imbedded, 
usually  near  the  fundus  of  the  uterus ;  the  mucous  membrane 
grows  over  the  little  ovum  and  encloses  it,  and  so  the  decidua 

K.P.  3  o 
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reflexa  is  formed  ;  the  decidua  serotina  is  that  part  of  the  decidiia 
vera  which  intervenes  between  the  ovum  and  the  uterine  wall 
within  the  circle  of  attachment  of  the  decidua  reflexa. 

With  the  subsequent  growth  of  the  ovum,  the  decidua  reflexa 
expands  also,  encroaching  more  and  more  on  the  uterine  cavity, 
and  ultimately  coming  into  contact  with  the  decidua  vera,  with 
which  it  blends. 

The  glands  of  the  decidua  were  at  one  time  supposed  to  receive 
the  villous  outgrowths  of  the  chorion.  It  has  since  been  shown 
that  these  grow  into  the  substance  between  the  glands.  The 
glands,  however,  furnish  a  secretion  called  uterine  milk,  which 
assists  the  nourishment  of  the  embryo  previous  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  placental  circulation.  Later  on  the  glands  are 
obliterated. 

The  decidua  serotina  is  the  part  which  undergoes  most  change  ; 
an  irregular  spongy  tissue  is  formed  in  this  situation ;  and  the 
spaces  in  the  spongework  are  filled  with  blood  ;  the  spongework 
of  vascular  spaces  is  incompletely  divided  into  what  are  called 
cotyledons  by  fibrous  bands ;  and  each  cotyledon  receives  a  much 
hypertrophied  chorionic  villus.  It  is  this  conjunction  of  chorionic 
villi  with  decidual  tissue  that  makes  up  the  placenta,  which  at 
full  term  is  seven  or  eight  inches  across  and  weighs  nearly  a 
pound. 

The  placenta  is  the  situation  where  the  footus  receives  its 
nutriment  and  its  oxygen.  There  is  no  direct  communication 
between  the  vascular  systems  of  the  mother  and  footus.  The 
sinuses  of  the  placenta  are  filled  with  maternal  blood  from  the 
uterine  arteries ;  the  uterine  veins  -carry  it  away ;  but  in  these 
blood-spaces  the  tufts  of  foetal  blood-vessels  are  hanging.  Oxygen 
and  nutriment  pass  through  the  walls  of  the  foetal  blood-vessels 
from  the  maternal  to  the  foetal  blood,  and  carbonic  acid,  urea 
and  other  waste  products  pass  in  the  contrary  direction.  The 
foetal  blood  leaves  the  foetus  by  the  two  umbilical  arteries,  which 
are  the  terminal  branches  of  the  foetal  aorta;  these  pass  in  the 
stalk  of  the  allantois  to  the  placenta,  and  after  undergoing 
oxygenation  in  the  placental  tufts  the  blood  returns  by  the 
umbilical  vein  to  the  foetus  once  more. 


Development  of  the  FcDtal  Membranes. 

The  Tolk-sac. — We  have  already  considered  the  way  in 
which  the  body  of  the  embryo  is  pinched  off  from  the  yolk-sac. 
Numerous    blood-vessels   are    developed   in   its   wall,    and    the 
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nutrimeat  thus  absorbed  from  it  passes  to  the  foetal  heart  by  two 

veins  called    the   omphah^ift*ntrrie 

vein*.       The    blood-vessels    are   first 

formed   at   the  circumference  of  a 

clear  area  surrounding  the  embryo; 

and  the  place  where  they  are  situated 

is  called  the  vascular  area.     This  is 

shown  about  the  nattiral  site  in  the 

hen's  egg  in  fig.  632. 

In  birds  the  yolk-sao  affords 
nutriment  till  the  end  of  incuba- 
tion, and  the  omphalo-meaenteric 
Teasels  are  developed  to  a  oorre- 
Bponding  degree;  but  id  'mammalia 
the   office   of    the   umbilical   vesiole 


eg  of  derelopnimt.  Tnat- 


Hf.6j3. 
Hfi.  6jj,  6)<.«nd  6j^.— Dtamnu  ihoirinf  t 

TOW  Tntiatl  icctioii*.  The  folk-Me.  ri.  ii  aeai  piwnnlveLi 
iQ  th«  embrro  ilH^  tbe  medulUry  aul  and  Dotocnord  u«  leeii  in  kcUod.  a',  ia 
Fig.  611,  tb«  Uimnitaiy  cmiul,  bHomlSK  plnchtd  off  tnnn  th<  ^li-m;  a',  b 
lower  Sgiin.  mlinwoliuT  Maul  DolDpl«tciT  cloaed ;  a,  in  lut  tini  fl^um,  unninn ;  u, 
onTilr  of  snnilon  Oiled  wiUi  amDlDtic  fluid ;  pp.  ipaoe  between  unnion  and  oborioa 
eontiDiioaa  with  the  plean>'f>«it«HaL  cAvfty  iiuBde  Un  body ;  M.  vltellbie  membimDe, 
or  una  pcUudda ;  f.  jaik-me,  or  umbilical  Teaide.    (FoiUr  ud  Balfoor.) 

ceases  at  a  very   early   period,  as   the   quantity   of  the   yolk 
is  small,  and  the  embryo  soon  becomes  independent  of  it  by 
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the  connectious  it  forms  with  the  parent.  Moreover,  in  birds, 
as  the  sac  is  emptied,  it  is  gradually  drawn  into  the  abdomen 
through  the  umbilical  opening,  which  then  closes  over  it :  but  in 
mammalia  it  always  remains  on  the  outside ;  and  as  it  is 
emptied  it  contracts  (fig.  635),  shrivels  up,  and  together  with 
the  part  of  its  duct  external  to  the  abdomen,  is  detached  and 
disappears,  either  before  or  at  the  termination  of  intra-uterine 
life,  the  period  of  its  disappearance  varying  in  different  orders  of 
mammalia. 

When  blood-vessels  begin  to  be  developed,  they  ramify  largely 
over  the  walls  of  the  umbilical  vesicle,  and  are  actively  concerned 
in  absorbing  its  contents  and  conveying  them  away  for  the 
nutrition  of  the  embryo. 

At  an  early  stage  of  development  of  the  fcdtus,  and  some  time 
before  the  completion  of  the  changes  which  have  been  just 
described,  two  important  structures,  called  respectively  the 
amnion  and  the  allantois,  begin  to  be  formed. 

Amnion. — The  amnion  is  produced  as  follows  : — Beyond  the 
head-  and  tail-folds  before  described  (p.  812),  the  somatopleur 
coated  by  epiblast,  is  raised  into  folds,  which  grow  up,  arching 
over  the  embryo,  not  only  anteriorly  and  posteriorly  but  also 
laterally,  and  all  converging  towards  one  point  over  its  dorsal 
surface  (fig.  637). 

The  folds  not  only  come  into  contact  but  coalesce.  The  inner  of 
the  two  layers  forms  the  true  amnion  ;  it  is  composed  externally  of 
mesoblast  and  is  lined  by  epiblast ;  the  outer  layer  is  termed  the 
false  amnion ;  it  is  composed  externally  of  epiblast  and  is  lined 
by  mesoblast.  It  coalesces  with  the  inner  surface  of  the  remains 
of  the  original  vitelline  membrane  or  zona  pellucida. 

The  cavity  between  the  true  amnion  and  the  external  surface 
of  the  embryo  becomes  a  closed  space,  termed  the  amniotic  cavity 
{ac,  fig.  635). 

At  first,  the  amnion  closely  invests  the  embiyo,  but  it  becomes 
gradually  distended  with  fluid  (liquor  amnii),  which,  as  pregnancy 
advances,  reaches  a  considerable  quantity. 

This  fluid  consists  of  water  containing  small  quantities  of 
albumin,  urea,  and  salts.  Its  chief  function  during  gestation 
appears  to  be  the  mechanical  one  of  affording  equal  support  to  the 
embryo  on  all  sides,  and  of  protecting  it  as  far  as  possible  from 
the  effects  of  blows  and  other  injuries  to  the  abdomen  of  the 
mother.  It  is  an  exudation  from  both  foetal  and  maternal  blood; 
the  urea  in  it  comes  from  the  foetal  urine,  which  is  passed  into  it 
iu  the  later  months  of  pregnancy. 

On  referring  to  figs.  633,  634  and  635,  it  will  be  obvious  that 
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Fig.   636.— Hnniui  s 


■in.  ID^Un;)  ,Tbe 


the  cavity  outeide  the  amnion,  between  it  and  the  false  amnioD, 
is  continuous  with  the  pleuro-pcritoneal  cavity  at  the  umbilicus. 
This  cavity  is  not  entirely  obliterated  even 
at  birth,  and  contains  a  small  quantity  of 
fluid,  which  is  discharged  during  partuiition 
either  before,  or  at  the 
same  time  as  the  amnio- 
tic fluid. 

AUantois.   —  Into 
this  space    tlic  uUantois       ,  • 

sproiita  out,  ita  forma- 
tion commencing  during 
the  development  of  the 
amnion. 

ng  out  from  the 
hinder  portion  of  the  in- 
testinal canal(c,fig.637), 
'"'■  with  which  it  communi- 

cates, tlic  allantoJB  ia  at  tii'st  a  solid  pear-shapcj  mass  of  splanch- 
nopleur ;  it  becomes  vesicular  by  tho  projection  into  it  of  a 
hollow  outgrowth  of  hypoblast.  The 
hypoblast,  however,  docs  not  extend  very 
far.  The  mesoblastic  part  of  the  allantois 
very  soon  becomes  vascular,  and  insinuates 
itself  between  the  amniotic  folds,  just  de- 
seribed.  It  unites  with  the  outer  of  the 
two  folds  (false  amnion),  which  has  itself, 
as  before  said,  become  one  with  the  re- 
mtuns  of  external  investing  membrane  of 
the  egg.  As  it  grows,  the  allantois  be- 
comes exceedingly  vascular ;  in  birds  it 
envelops  the  whole  embiyo — taking  up 
vessels  to  tho  outer  investing  membrane 
of  the  egg,  and  lining  the  inner  surface  of 
the  shell  with  a  vascular  membrane,  by 
these  means  atTording  an  extensive  surface 
in  which  the  blood  may  be  aeruted.  In 
the  human  subject  and  in  other  mam- 
malia, the  vessels  carried  by  the  allan- 
tois are  ultimately  distributed  only  to 
a  special  part  of  the  false  amnion,  where, 
by  interlacement  with  the  vascular"  system 
of  the  mother,  the  placenta  is  developed. 

In  mammalia,  as  the  visceral  lamiute  close  in  the  abdominal 


KiaoJoUc  caritr;   t, 
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oomplrt*.    n.  ianer  iRjer 

Urer  of  ditto :  c,  point 
wbere  the  unnlatic  toliU 

•Uuitoift  ifl  Been  p«e- 
timtinff  bctveea  thfloijt«r 
ud  iaaa  Iitek  o(  Uie 

flmm.  vhich  RiBnml* 
onlr  the  uddIdUc:  foldj 
uia  tbe  piuta  vithia 
them.  ahoDld  be  com- 
txnd  with  fln.  but,  630. 
In  which  wjil  be  found 

UUwKtoldL   (Dilton,) 
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cavitj',  the  alUntoia  ia  thereby  divided  at  the  umbilicus  into  two 
portions ;  the  outer  part,  cxtendiug  from  the  umbilicus  to  the 
chorion,  soou  shrivels ;  while  the  inner  part  reniHininf;  ia  the 
abdomen,  is  in  part  converted  into  the  urinary  bladder ;  the  portion 
of  the  inner  part  not  so  converted,  extends  from  the  bladder  to  the 
umbilicus,  under  the  name  of  the  vi-aehtu.  Aft«r  birth  the  um- 
bilical cord,  and  with  it  the  eitemal  and  shrivelled  portion  of  the 
nitautois,  are  cost  oil'  at  the  umbilicus,  while  the  watkut  remaios 
as  an  impervious  cord  stretched  from  the  top  of  the  urinary 
bladder  to  the  umbilicus,  in  the  middle  line  of  the  body,  imme- 
diately beneath  the  parietal  layer  of  the  jwritoneum. 


Fiffi,  630  *nd  640,— «.  chorion 


The  Chorion.^ This  is  formed  by  the  fusion  of  three 
membranes,  namely,  the  original  vitelline  membrane,  the  outer 
layer  of  the  amniotic  fold  (false  amnion),  and  the  allantois  which 
supplies  it  with  blood -vessels. 

Very  soon  after  its  formation,  its  outer  surface  is  beset  with 
fine  processes,  ekorionic  villi  (a,  figs.  639,  640),  which  give  it  a 
rough  and  shaggy  appearance.  At  first  only  cellular  in  structure, 
these  little  outgrowths  subsequently  become  vascular  by  the 
development  in  them  of  loops  of  capillaries  (fig.  641);  and  the 
latter  at  length  form  the  minute  extremities  of  the  blood-vesaels 
which  are  conducted  from  the  fcetuB  to  the  chorion  by  the  allantois. 
The  function  of  the  villi  of  tlie  chorion  is  evidently  the  absorptiou 
of  nutrient  matter  for  the  foetus ;  and  this  ia  probably  supplied  to 
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them  at  fint  from  the  fluid  matter,  secreted  bjr  the  glands  of  the 

uterus    iu    which  thej  are    soaked.     Soon,    however,    the  foetal 

vessels  of  the   villi  come  into  more  intim&te  relatioD  with  the 

vessels  of  the  uterus.     The  part  at  which  this  relation  between 

the  vessels  of  the  fcetus  and  tliose  of 

the  parent  ensues,  is  not,  however,  over 

the  whole  surface  of  the  chorion  ;  for, 

although  all  the  villi  become  vascular, 

yet  the;  become  indistinct  or  disappear 

except  at  one  pari  where  they  are  greatly 

developed,  and  by  their  branching  give 

rise,  with  the  vessels  of  the  uterus,  to 

the    fonuntiou  of    the  pUuxTUa.     The 

structure  and  functions  of  the  placenta, 

however,  we  have  abeady  descnbed  in 

connection  with  the  dectdua. 

The    vmbilieal    cord    ia    composed 
of    tlie    followiug   part« : —  (i.)     Ex- 
ternally,  a  layer  of    the   amnion,  r&-  Fig.  6|i. 
fleeted    over    it   from    the   umbilicus. 

(1.)  The  umbilical  vesicle  or  lolk-sae  with  itu  duct  and  ap- 
pertaining omphalo-mesenteric  blood-vessels.  (3.)  The  remains 
nf  the  nllaiitois,  and  coiainuous  with  it  the  ui-auhus.  (4.) 
Tho  umbilical  vessels,  two  arteries  and  oue  vein,  wliiuli  ultimately 
form  tho  greater  part  of  the  cord.  These  are  embedded  in  a  jelly- 
!ikc  connective  tissue  called  the  Whartouian  jelly. 

The  After-birth. — In  parturition,  the  pressure  of  the  uterine 
and  abdominal  walls  upon  the  uterine  contents,  and  especially  on 
the  amniotic  fluids,  causes  a  bulging  of  the  membranes  (combined 
deuiduse,  chorion  and  amnion)  through  the  oe  uteri.  When  the 
membranes  are  ruptured  the  fluid  escapes,  and  then  the  foetus  is 
expelled.  Later  contractions  of  the  uterus  detach  the  placenta 
from  the  uterine  wall,  and  this  is  in  turn  expelled  ;  the  separation 
extends  around  the  dectdua  lining  the  rest  of  the  uterus,  and, 
turned  inside  out,  this  follows  the  placenta,  carrying  with  it  the 
other  membranes.  This  constitutes  the  after-birtli.  The  sever- 
ance of  the  umbilical  cord  should  not  be  done  until  some  minutes 
after  the  birth  of  the  child,  or  it  is  deprived  of  a  good  deal  of 
the  blood  which   is  subsequently  squeezed  out  of  the  placenta 
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DeYolopment  of  the  Framework  of  the  Body. 

The  notochord  is  a  primitive  vertebral  column  which,  unlike 
the  true  vertebral  column  that  replaces  it,  is  a  single  rod.  In 
ampbioxus  and  the  lampreys,  however,  it  remains  in  the  adult  as 
a  permanent  skeletal  support.  In  structure  it  closely  resembles 
cellular  cartilage  (p.  57),  and  is  enclosed  in  a  sheath.  It  is 
composed  of  a  very  insoluble  proteid-like  matter,  which  is,  however, 
not  collagen.  Collagen,  and  gelatin  which  is  formed  from  collagen 
by  boiling,  are  characteristic  of  true  connective  tissues ;  these  ai-e 
formed  from  mesoblast;  the  notochord  is  hypoblastic.  It  contains 
also,  like  all  embryonic  tissues,  a  large  quantity  of  glycogen.  Its 
place  is  ultimately  occupied  by  the  vertebral  bodies,  but  traces  of 
it  are  found  even  in  the  adult  in  the  centres  of  the  intervertebral 
discs. 

The  protovertebreB  or  proto vertebral  somites  form  the 
vertebras  and  other  structures  as  well.  Each  divides  vertically 
into  two  parts,  an  inner  and  an  outer.  It  is  the  inner  division 
that  forms  the  vertebrse ;  the  outer  division  is  called  the  musculo- 
cutaneous plate,  and  it  is  continued  into  the  general  mesoblast 
which  divides  into  the  splanchnopleur  and  somatopleur  with  the 
pleuro-peritoneal  cavity  between  them. 

The  inner  portion  of  each  pair  of  protovertebne  grows  around 
the  notochord  and  in  time  almost  obliterates  it ;  this  forms  the 
body  of  the  vertebra ;  it  also  grows  around  the  primitive  spinal 
cord,  and  so  forms  the  neural  arch  of  the  vertebra.  This  part  of 
the  protovertebra  is  more  distinctly  separated  from  the  other 
segments  of  the  protovertebral  column  from  the  first,  and  so 
allows  the  spinal  nerves  which  are  sprouting  out  from  the  spinal 
cord  to  leave  the  spinal  cord  for  the  body  walls. 

At  first,  all  these  parts  are  composed  of  protoplasmic  embryonic 
cells,  but  as  development  progresses  the  cells  become  specialised 
in  function  and  structure,  some  becoming  cartilage  cells,  others 
muscular  fibres,  <&c.  At  a  later  date  still,  the  cartilaginous 
vertebreB  are  replaced  by  bone. 

The  vertebrae  do  not  exactly  correspond  in  their  position  to  the 
protovertebrse ;  each  vertebra  is  developed  from  the  contiguous 
halves  of  two  protovertebrte.  The  original  segmentation  of  the 
protovertebne  disappears,  and  a  fresh  subdivision  occurs  in  such  a 
way  that  the  intervertebral  disc  is  developed  opposite  the  centre 
of  each  protovertebra.  In  the  musculo-cutaneous  plate  are 
developed  the  muscles  and  true  skin  of  the  body  wall,  and  the 
ribs. 
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While  these  changes  have  beeo  going  on,  the  ventral  walls  of 
the  embrjfo  have  been  formed  hy  the  downgroivth  of  the  cephalic 
fold  in  the  bead  region,  the  caudal  fold  at  the  tail  end  of  the 
animal,  and  the  two  lateral  or  umbilical  folds  which  grow  lut  aud 
eucloee  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  organs. 

The  embrj'o  also  undergoes  certain  changes  in  form  and 
attitude;  in  the  .first  place  tortion  takes  placo;  this  is  more 
marked  in  birds  and  reptiles  than  in  mammals  ;  hj  this  tenn  one 
means  that  the  embryo  no  longer  lies  ventral  surface  downwards 
facing  the  yolk-sac,  but  turns  slightly  over  so  that  the  left  side  is 
lowermost ;  in  birds  the  embryo  may  turn  through  &  quarter  of  a 


Fig.  643.— A  hDman  embrra  of  the  funlth  week,  li  liDH  in  ImgCh.— 1,  the  dwrion;  ],  pan 
of  tJiA  ftmnlon :  4,  tmiOillcAJ  voBicle  with  itm  ioo^  pedicle  painiDg  into  (he  »bdamaa ;  7, 
thsheut;  9.  the  liter;  g.  the  Tiacenl  arch  destined  to  tona  the  looei  jiw,  beintli 
iihioh  ue  two  othei  Tisoenl  uehee  wpsnted  by  the  bnnohial  cdetti  j    10,  ludlnisnt  of 
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16,  the  eu;  17,  cerebnl  hemiiplisieg :  i9.  otitielaKB,  ixrpon 


circle.  Then  the  vertebral  column  becomes  curved,  but  the  chief 
bend  is  known  as  the  principal  cephalic  flexure.  This  occurs  at 
the  anterior  end  of  the  notochord  ;  it  is  a  strong  angular  fleiion 
in  the  region  of  the  mid-brain,  which  is  subsequently  the  position 
of  the  sella  turcica. 

In  connection  with  this  must  be  mentioned  the  development  of 
the  pituitary  body  which  occupies  the  sella  turcica  in  the  adult. 
It  is  formed  by  the  meeting  of  two  out-growths,  one  from  the 
ftetal  brain,  which  grows  downward,  and  the  other  front  the 
epiblast  of  the  buccal  cavity,  which  grows  up  towards  it.  The 
surrounding  mesoblast  also  takes  part  in  its  formation.  The 
connection  of  the  first  process  with  the  brain  becomes  narrowed, 
and  persists  as  the  infundibulum,  while  that  of  the  other  prooees 
with  the  buccal  cavity  disappears  complet«ly. 
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The  Iiimbs. — The  muscles  of  the  body  developed  from  the 
lateral  extensions  of  the  proto vertebrae  are,  at  first,  like  the 
▼ertebrse,  arranged  in  successive  segments  or  myotomes.  This  is 
very  well  seen  in  the  ringed  condition  of  the  muscles  in  such 
simple  vertebrates  as  amphioxus.  Even  in  fishes,  where  the  limbs 
are  not  in  a  high  state  of  development,  the  muscular  segments  are 
well  seen.  They  are  seen  also  in  man  in  the  intercostal  musclea, 
and  in  the  abdominal  region  are  indicated  by  the  transverae  septa 
across  the  rectus  abdominis,  but  here,  as  in  other  mammals,  this 
simple  metameric  segmentation  is  masked  by  the  great  develop- 
ment of  the  large  muscles  which  attach  the  limbs  to  the  four 
comers  of  the  trunk. 

The  limbs  are  lateral  extensions  of  segments  or  somites  in 
certain  situations.  They  consist  of  parietal  mesoblast  covered  by 
epiblast.  At  first  there  is  simply  a  bud,  but  this  grows,  and  in 
time  divides  into  three  segments,  arm,  fore-arm,  and  hand  in  the 
upper  limb ;  thigh,  leg,  and  foot  in  the  lower  limb.  The  hand 
and  foot  then  give  rise  to  buds  corresponding  to  the  digits.  Each 
limb  is  connected  to  a  limb  girdle.  The  epiblast  here,  as  else- 
where, forms  the  epidermis  ;  the  true  skin,  subcutaneous  tissues, 
muscles,  blood-vessels,  and  cartilages  (subsequently  replaced  by 
bone)  are  formed  by  differentiation  from  the  mesoblast  In 
further  development  the  positions  of  the  limbs  become  shifted  by 
rotation,  so  that  the  anterior  (radial)  border  of  the  upper  limb 
becomes  outermost,  and  the  anterior  (tibial)  border  of  the  lower 
limb  becomes  internal. 

Formation  of  the  Head- 
In  the  formation  of  the  head,  a  number  of  elements  are  con- 
cerned. There  is  first  the  notochord,  which  extends  as  far 
forwards  as  the  dorsum  sellcB ;  this,  however,  as  in  the  vertebral 
column,  is  transitory,  and  is  soon  replaced  by  a  primitive  cartila- 
ginous cranium  developed  from  the  mesoblast  around  it,  as  the 
vertebrae  are  developed  from  the  protovertebrae.  This  forms  the 
base  of  the  skull.  The  roof  or  cranial  vault  is  formed  by  mem- 
brane bones,  that  is,  bones  not  preceded  by  cartilage;  sense 
capsules  which  are  formed  around  prolongations  of  the  brain,  and 
the  visceral  arches  and  slits  contribute  to  the  formation  of  that 
part  of  the  head  which  is  called  the  face.  The  mesoblast,  which 
continues  up  the  protovertebrae  into  the  head  region  on  each  side 
of  the  notochord,  is  not  separated  into  parts  corresponding  to 
vei'tebrae.  Cartilage  is  formed  in  it ;  two  cartilaginous  bars,  one 
on  each  side  of  the  notochord,  are  called  the  parachardal  cartikigesy 
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and  two  other  bars  embraciug  the  pituitary  body  situated  in  front 
of  tbeee  are  called  the  trabecvite  cranii  (fig.  643,  a).  These  unite 
in  front,  and  with  the  parachordal  cartilagea  behind  to  fomi  a 
continuous  mass  (basilar  cartil^e),  which  completely  inveBts  the 
notochord  posteriorly  (fig.  643,  u).  The  parachordal  part  of  tliis 
represents  the  basi-occipital  and  basi-sphenoid ;  the  prechoi'dal 
part  represents  tlie  pre-sphenoid  and  ethmoid  portions  ;  posteriorly 
and  at  the  sides,  cartilaginous  plat<«  grow  over  the  cerebral 
vesicles,  but  this  only  occurs  to  a  small  extent  in  mammals.  lu 
these  aaimals  tbe  occipital  region  alone  is  roofed  in  by  cartilage ; 
the  rest  of  the  cranial  vault  being  formed  of  membrane  boues. 

Anteriorly  the  united  trabeculio  form  the  ethmoid  cartilage  and 
the  nasal  septum,  and  enclose  the  nasal  pits  estemally. 

From  t|ie  sides  of  the  pre-spbenoid,  the  lesser  wings  or  orbito- 


Fig.  1S4J.— DL»gimmi  ol  the  cutilaginoiii  rasikium. 

A,  fint  iti^.    CK  DDtoahurd :   Tr,  tnbeculn  oniiii ;  F.ik..  puBcbordm]  »rtU«g« ;  P, 

■itnution  of  pitnilur  bodf  ;  H,  E,  O,  litiulticHU  of  olfactoiT,  TiniM],  ud  uiditorr 

B,  Utar  Mag?,    B.  luLsilu'  wtiliisa ;  S,  nanl  Kptum  and  ethmoidal  ciiitiUR« :    SIh, 

EiK,  proloDgatJaiu  of  eUimoiduonud  olfactotr  organ,  oompleling  the  nonToipnile  ; 
S,  E,  O,  Ch,  Tr,  P,  u  bdore.    (After  Wiedenheim.) 

sphenoids  containing  the  optic  foramina  are  developed,  and  from 
tbe  sides  of  the  basi-sphenoid  the  greater  wings  or  alisphenoids. 
A  cartilaginous  capsule  invests  the  auditory  vesicle  and  becomes 
connected  to  the  parachordal  cartilt^e  on  each  side.  It  is  called 
the  periotic  capsule ;  within  this  bony  centres  are  formed,  and 
the  bone  constitutes  the  petrous  and  mastoid  portions  of  tbe 
temporal  bone. 

The  Visceral  Clefts  and  Arches In  all  vertebrata  there 

is  at  one  period  of  development  a  series  of  slits  in  the  neck  region; 
these  are  formed  as  inpnshings  from  the  exterior,  and  open  into 
the  anterior  end  of  the  alimentary  canal.  These  are  sii  in 
number,  but  in  man  the  two  hinder  ones  rapidly  disappear  ;  the 
first  enlarges  and  forma  the  mouth ;  and  at  the  sides  of  this  the 
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eyee  are  formed  hj  deprewkxis  of  the  akiu  wbich  meet  the 
optic  venclea,  outgrowths  from  the  brain.  The  nanl  pits  take 
origin  as  two  simple  defU'ceBioaH,  the  primary  olfactory  or  natal 
piu  ;  these  become  connectMl  to  the  firet  cleft  or  mouth.  The 
second  slit,  which  oorresponda  to  the  spiracle  of  fishes,  becomes 
the  eitenial  audibny  meatus  and  the  Eustachian  tube.  The 
remainder,  which  oorrespoDd  to  the  gill  slits  of  fishes,  entirely  close 
up  in  mammals,  and  no  gills  are  developed  on  their  margins. 

The  anterior  border  of  each  cleft  forma  a  fold  or  lip,  the 
bisnofaial  or  Tisoeral  fold.  The  posterior  border  of  the  Inst 
cleft  is  also  formed  into  a  fold,  so  that  there  are  four  cIcftH  luid 
five  folds,  but  the  three  most  anterior  are  for  more  proiuiiiciit 
than  the  others,  and  of  these  the  second  is  the  moxt  consjiiciiotis. 
The  first  fold  nearly  meets  its  fellow  in  the  middle  line,  the  eeooiid 
tees  nearly,  and  the  others  in  order  still  less  so.     The  (irtit  arch 


flnt  p«t-cnl  deft 


gives  off  a  branch  frtHU  its  front  edge,  which  passes  forwards  to 
meet  its  fellow,  but  these  of!shoots  do  not  quite  meet,  being 
separated  by  a  process  which  grows  downwards  from  the  head. 
Between  the  branches,  or  maxillary  processes,  and  the  main  first 
fold  is  the  cavity  of  the  mouth.  The  branches  represent  the 
superior  maxilla,  and  the  main  folds  the  mandible  or  lower  jaw. 
The  central  process,  which  grows  down,  is  the  fronto-nssal  process. 

From  or  in  connection  with  these  arches  the  following  parts  are 
developed : — 

The    first    arch    (mandibular)    contains    a    cartilaginous   rod 
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(Meckel's  cartilage),  around  the  distal  end  of  which  the  lower  jav 
is  developed,  while  the  malleus  is  ossified  from  the  proximal  end. 
When  the  maitUarj  processes  on  the  two  sides  fail  partially  or 
completely  to  unite  in  the  middle  line,  the  well-known  condition 
termed  cleft-palate  results.  When  the  integument  of  the  face 
presenta  a  similar  deficienoj,  we  have  the  deformity  known   u 


(nugniBtd),  C /f .  oanlnl  tisiiindieiM ;  /*  £.  ruv-bniii  or  ts 
irith /'ii.plDnl  guodprolKtiogframita  nunmit;  JTJt.mid-bi 
IT,  V,  fourth  mtrule ;  1,  Inu ;  c  k  <.  choroidal  lUt ;  Cm,  V, 


tclaafthMToitriiila, 


Tla«nl  uch;    I      ,  .  „  .... 

SirnffMl  nerre.  paadna  to  tlia  Chinl  riicenl  uvfa ;  Pf.  pamunugutile  narrs,  P*»- 
tunrdi  Ha  looctli  TuoBnl  tivh  ;  i  r,  Inratliw  aam ;  e  k,  notoofaocd ;  f  li  biMt 
cuuwt  b«  IMS  ia  the  Mtinf  tattrjt,  tad  It  don  not  cod  m  *hon  in  (faa  Ignn 
bnt  t«kn 4 auddett bend  dawnwardi, uid  tboi t«niuiiml«  in m point:  H'  ^-^^  '"^ 
thnni«lithf  mill  of  the  chat  1  M  F.mvaiit-tlMttf.  IP,  «ii«.  ahowlnr 
didemtiolion  of  legiOMiUi,  comiipoDdlng  to  un,  fore —  — *  *— * 
■talki  .^l.kllutoia;  »  ^.  hind-limb,  u  yet  ■  ilinpelai 
tioa.    Bsnth  it  !•  hsb  the  currid  laO.    IPoaler  ud  Bi 

hare-lip.  Thongh  these  two  deformities  frequently  co-exiat,  they 
are  by  no  means  always  necessarily  aaaociated. 

The  upper  part  of  the  face  in  the  middle  line  is  developed  from 
the  frontal-tuual  process  (a,  3,  fig.  644). 

From  the  ucond  arch  are  developed  the  incvt,  Uapet,'  and 
Hapediut  muscle,  the  styloid  process  of  the  temporal  bone,  the 
ttylo-hyoid  ligament,  and   the  tmalltr  eomu  of  die  kyoid  bone. 
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From  the  third  visceral  arch,  the  greater  comu  and  body  of  the 
hyoid  bone  arise.  In  man  and  other  mammalia  the  other  arches 
disappear.  Thej  occupy  the  position  where  the  neck  is  afterwards 
developed. 

A  distinct  connection  is  traceable  between  these  visceral  arches 
and  certain  cranial  nerves:  the  trigeminal,  the  facial,  the  glosso- 
pharyngeal, and  the  vagus.  The  ophthalmic  division  of  the 
trigeminal  supplies  the  fronto-nasal  process ;  the  superior  and 
inferior  maxillary  divisions  supply  the  maxillary  and  mandibular 
arches  respectively. 

The  facial  nerve  distributes  one  branch  (chorda  tympani)  to 
the  first  visceral  arch,  and  others  to  the  second  visceral  arch. 
Thus  it  divides,  enclosing  the  cleft  next  behind  the  mouth. 

Similarly,  the  glosso-pharyngeal  divides  to  enclose  the  third 
visceral  cleft,  its  lingual  branch  being  distributed  to  the  second, 
and  its  pharyngeal  branch  to  the  third  arch. 

The  vagus,  too,  sends  a  branch  (pharyngeal)  along  the  next 
arch,  and  in  fishes  gives  off  paired  branches,  which  divide  to 
enclose  the  remaining  branchial  clefts. 


DeTelopment  of  the  Vascular  System. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  at  an  early  stage  in  develop- 
ment the  area  va^culosa  makes  its  appearance  in  the  part  of  the 
yolk-sac  which  is  separated  from  the  body  of  the  embryo  by  a 
clear  space  (see  fig.  632).  This  is  produced  by  mesoblastic  cells 
becoming  hollow,  filled  with  blood,  and  uniting  to  form  embryonic 
capillaries  (see  p.  422).  These  vessels  converge  to  two  trunks, 
one  on  each  side,  which  are  called  the  omphal(Htie8enterie  or 
vitelline  veins,  and  these  lead  to  the  embryonic  heart. 

The  heart  is  developed  in  the  splanchnopleur,  by  a  folding  ofif 
of  the  pleuroperitoncal  cavity.  It  appears  beneath  the  posterior 
end  of  the  fore-gut.  Its  first  appearance,  how^ever,  is  as  two 
tubes,  one  on  each  side  of  the  fore-gut.  This  is  shown  in  outline 
in  the  next  diagram  (fig.  646). 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  medullary  groove  is  enlarged  anteriorly, 
and  the  primary  optic  vesicles  are  growing  from  the  first  cerebral 
enlargement.  Eight  pairs  of  protovertebrie  are  shown ;  and  on 
either  side  of  the  head  the  primitive  tubular  heart  (H)  is  seen. 

If  we  look  at  a  rather  later  stage,  shown  in  transverse  section 
in  the  next  figure  (fig.  647),  we  see  the  two  tubular  hearts  cut 
across,  and  approaching  one  another  beneath  the  alimentary 
canal,  which  is  being  cut  off  from  the  yolk-sac. 
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Fig.  648  shows  how  the  two  primitive  tubes  have  coalesced  to 
form  one  (H)  beneath  the  anterior  end  of  the  alimentary  canal, 


Fig.  646.— Rabbit  embxro  of  the 
ninth  day,  seen  frum  the 
sorfaoe.    (After  KuUiker.) 


Fig.  647. — ^Diagrammatic  section  of  embryo. 
f,epiblast;  <So,8omatoprleur;  iS^^splanch- 
nopleur ;  P.P.,thepleiiro-peritaneal  cayi- 
ty  between  them ;  H^  heart ;  N.  (7.,  neural 
cord ;  N,  notochord ;  Pr.,  protovertebra ; 
A,C.^  alimentary  canal ;  T.8.,  yolk-sac. 


which  is  in  this  region  quite   cut  oflf  from  the  yolk-sac.     On 
each  side  of  the  notochord  are   seen  two  smaller  tubes  {A  A) 


FSg.  648.— Biagiammatic  transverse  section  of  embryo.    N,  notochord ;  A.C.,  alimentary 
canal ;  J7,  heart ;  F.^.,  yolk-sac ;  P.P.,  pleuro-peritoneal  cavity. 

in  section;    these'  are  the  transverse  sections  of  the  primitive 
aortse. 

The  heart  so  formed  presents  the  appearance  depicted  in  fig. 
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649  ;  this  is  viewed  from  below,  bo  th&t  the  heart  (A)  receiTJDg  the 
two  omph&lo-me«eDteric  veins  at  its 
^A  t*  hinder   end  is  seen  above  the  ali- 

mentary canal,  the  yolk-aac  having 
been  removed. 

The    heart   gives   off  anteriorly 

(the  primitive  aorta,  which  soon 
divides  into  two ;  these  pass  round 
the  blind  anterior  end  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  and  then  pass  back 
along  its  dorsal  aspect  on  each  side 
of  the  notochord,  as  seeii  in  trans- 
verse section  (a,  a)  in  fig.  648. 

The  heart  is  at  this  time  a 
simple  tube,  but  soon  is  divided 
into  a  longitudinal  series  of  cham- 
bers which  contract  in  the  order 
named  from  before  backwards :  ( i ) 
the  sinus  venoeus,  where  the  veins 
enter;    (3)   the    auricle,    which  in 


%     4    '^ 


Ig.  649. — BmbiTO  thick  {i6ha 
TJeWad  from  bsmth  v  •  t 


ad  X5th  boat*  oT  incubattni, 
HimkB^    2,   Ihfl   Luricle;   j,  tl 
4.  tbebnlbiuiirtnionu.    (Allgc 


mammals  fuses  with  the  sinus  to  form  a  single  chamber ;  in 
fishes  and  amphibians  sinua  and  auricle  are  distinct  j  then  comes 
(3)  the  ventricle,  and  (4)  the  commencement  of  the  aorta,  which 
is  called  the  amtic  bulb.  Later  on  the  heart  is  twisted  upon 
itself  in  the  way  represented  in  fig.  650,  so  that  the  auricle 
gets  on  the  top  of  the  ventricle,  and  the  ventricle  increases 
in  relative  strength  and  siee. 

Fig.  65 1  represents  the  primitive  heart  and  vessels  in  outline. 

The  omphalo-meaenteric  veins  (i,  i)  enter  the  auricle  (2) ;  then 
come  the  ventricle  (3)  and  aortic  bulb  (4);  the  two  primitive 
aortffi  arising  from  this  pass  forwards  and  then  turn  backwards 
over  the  end  of  the  fore-gut,  and  join  together  to  form  the  dorsal 
aorta  (6)  lower  down  ;  the  big  branches  (7,  7)  which  it  gives  off 
are  the  two  omph&lo-mesenteric  arteries  to  the  yolk-sac. 

The  smaller  allantoic  or  umbilical  arteries  (S,  8)  pass  to  the 
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allantois,  the  circulation  in  which  begioe  bood,  and  this  replaces 
Ihe  circulation  from  the  yolk-sac,  which  in  mammals  is  veiy  in- 


Pig.  651- — DUgrain  otjonngamhrjoMMii 

Utlod  in  tl»  un^al  thIgI*  ;  ud 

il»  that  of  Uie  kUuitoLi  [aei  Uie 

meadug.    (Dklun.) 


Pig.  6m.— IHa«nm  o[  embiTa  and  it!  imkIi 
eoUtion.  The  pbUTDi.  ogoplugui,  u 
denlopal.  ud  Ua  mapnUnf  uteriaa  buie  mlussd.  «hil«  the  nmblliekl  leaiela  ud 
iu  TUdulu-  bnocho  in  nrj  mueb  n>ducBd  in  uk.  The  luRs  nrabillcal  uieiia 
■n  wen  paadofT  out  in  tbe  nmbflitaJ  «id  to  Clw  pUoeoI*.    (I>ilton.) 

significant.  The  umbilical  arteriee  then  become  the  terminal 
branches  of  the  fcetal  aorta;  the  oominon  iliac  arteries  to  the 
lower  limbs  arise  later,  when  the  limbs  b^iu  to  form. 
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The  replacement  of  the  circulation  in  the  yolk-sac,  or  umbilical 
vesicle,  by  the  allantoic  or  placental  circulation  is  illustrated  by 
the  two  preceding  diagrams  (figs.  652,  653). 

As  the  body  develops,  new  arteries  and  new  veins  form,  and  the 
heart  becomes  more  complicated.  The  ventricle  is  divided  into 
two  (right  and  left)  by  a  septum ;  the  bulb  divides  into  two,  and 
one  division  leads  from  the  right  ventricle  to  the  pulmonary 
artery ;  the  other  leads  as  the  main  aorta  from  the  left.  The 
auricles  are  also  divided  into  two  (right  and  left),  but  the  com- 
plete separation  of  the  two  auricles  does  not  take  place  till  after 
birth.  Before  birth,  as  we  shall  see  when  describing  the  later 
foetal  circulation,  some  of  the  blood  which  enters  the  right  auricle 
passes  into  the  left  auricle  by  a  wide  opening  called  the  forarrun 
ovale. 

The  pulmonary  artery  leads  direct  into  the  descending  aorta; 
the  branches  to  the  lungs  are  small  and  unimportant :  it  is  not  till 
the  child  is  bom,  and  begins  to  use  its  lungs,  that  the  arteries  to 
them  assume  importance ;  then  also  the  communication  with  the 
aorta  is  closed,  and  remains  as  a  cord,  called  the  ductus  arteriosuji. 

These  changes  will  be  grasped  better  if  we  look  at  the  two  next 
diagrams  (figs.  654,  655). 

The  heart  (fig.  654)  is  in  a  rather  more  advanced  stage  than  in 
fig.  65 1  ;  it  is  beginning  to  get  a  twist  which  is  bringing  the  ven- 
tricle, now  increasing  in  size,  into  its  subsequent  position ;  but  it 
is  seen  that  instead  of  two  simple  arches  uniting  to  form  a  dorsal 
aorta,  there  are  now  five.  These  correspond  to  the  gill  arteries  of 
fishes,  but  in  mammals  never  break  up  into  capillaries,  as  in  a 
fish's  gills.  They,  however,  nin  in  the  visceral  arches,  between  the 
visceral  clefts.     In  amphibia,  three  pairs  persist  through  life. 

In  reptiles  the  fourth  pair  remains  throughout  life  as  the  per- 
manent right  and  left  aorta  ;  in  birds  the  right  one  remains  as  the 
permanent  aorta,  curving  over  the  right  bronchus  instead  of  the 
left  as  in  mammals. 

In  mammals  the  left  fourth  aortic  arch  develops  into  the  per- 
manent aorta,  the  right  one  remaining  as  the  subclavian  artery 
of  that  side.  Thus  the  subclavian  artery  on  the  right  side  cor- 
responds to  the  aortic  arch  on  the  left,  and  this  homology  is 
further  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  recuirent  laryngeal  nerve 
hooks  under  the  subclavian  on  the  right  side,  and  the  aortic  arch 
on  the  left. 

The  fifth  arch  disappears  on  the  right  side,  but  on  the  left  forms 
the  pulmonary  artery.  The  distal  end  of  this  arch  originally 
opens  into  the  descending  aorta,  and  this  communication  (which  is 
permanent  throughout  life  in  many  reptiles  on  both  sides  of  the 
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body)  retmuns  throughout  fcetal  life  under  the  n&me  of  the  dvetut 
arterionu :  the  branches  of  the  puhnoiiary  arteiy,  to  the  right 
and  left  lung,  are  very  small, 
and  most  of  the  blood  wbiob 
is  forced  into  the  pulmouaiy 
artery  passes  through  the  wide 
ductus  arterioaiui  into  the 
desceuding  aorta.  The  first 
and  second  arches  soon  dis- 
appear, but  the  third  arches 
and  portions  of  the  aortic 
roots  remain  as  the  carotid 
arteries  (see  fig.  655). 

As  the  umbilical  vesicle 
dwindles  in  size,  the  portion 
of  the  omphalo-mesenteric 
arteries  outside  the  body  gro- 
dually  disappears,  but  the  part 
inside  the  body  remains  as  the 
mesenteric  arteries. 

Meanwhile  with  the  growth       Plg.  65;.-~1Hwiuii  of  th*  urtio  urhem  la  B 
miuuuul.  uowis^  buiformatioD*  which 


of  thvBOrtJCMTch,  ud  p,  the  pulmounr  { 
a  «'.  right  UMi  left  nortic  rooUi ;  ^',  de- 
■eawtng  ■ort";  1.  >,  j.  4.  ,s.  "1*  S™ 
vrimitiTe  HDrtie  or  hruchul  Brchet ; 
/,  //,///.  ly,  the  fuur  bi*iirhi»l  lietU 


«  IJghU^  ihuleil : 
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bni  (rml  the  mmo,  omo«it«  &e  I 
ueh ;  v'  /,  left  TerMbnl  mud  nbcUnmn 
Htoica  liilDg  togethR'  from  tba  left.  01 
pennuiait  noitlo  Riot,  oppoaite  (he  fourth 
iirdi :  ft,  pulmoiurT  jvterive  nsln^  to^o- 
thar  f  ram  the  left  Sflb  nth  :  d,  ouier  or 
buck  piTt  of  left  fifth  uch.  fonnlnf 
dnctuutmonii :  p '.  p  »'.  right  ud 
left  pneumomrtrip  ncrva  de«*iKliDg  in 
mmt  of  Home  »rch,  wiUi  thpir  recarrent 
bimochH  repTeaenUd   duirnuniaiiliiAUr 

ttrtwia  oT  theH  nerve*  reflpeetivdf  to  the 
mtriole ;  right  luhcUTiiD  uterr  (()  and  the  arch 

re  aortic  oT  the  ■orta  luid  dnchii  uttriomi  (d). 

lAllen  XhomKOi,  itler  llathke.J 

of  the  allantois  two  new  arteries  (wmWicoi)  appear,  and  rapidly 
increase  in  sise  till  they  are  the  largest  brsiiches  of  the  aorta  ; 
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they  are  for  a  long  time  oonsiderably  larger  than   the  external 
iliaca  which  supply  the  (Xinip&ratively  small  hind-limbs. 

Finn*. — The  earliest  veins  to  appear  in  the  fcetus  are  the  ompbalo- 
mesentario  or  vitelline,  which  return  the  blood  from  the  yolk-sac  to 
the  developing  auricle.  As  soon  as  the  placenta  with  its  umbilical 
veina  is  developed,  these  unite  with  the  omphalo-mesenteric,  and 
thus  the  blood  which  reaches  the  auricle  comes  partly  from  the 
yolk-aac  and  partly  from  the  placenta.  The  right  omphalo- 
mesenteno  and  the  right  umbilical  veins  Boon  disappear,  and  the 
united  left  omphalo- mesenteric  and  umbilical  veins  pass  through 
the  developing  liver  on  the  way  to  the  auricle.  Two  setA  of 
vessels  make  their  appearance  in  connection  with  the  liver  {vena 
advehentet,  and  revehentn),  both  opening  into  the  united  omphalo- 


fc 


Pig-  6sfi. — Divgnnu  il^nstntiiis  the  derelopmnit  of  Teioi  nbcnit  the  Utct.    B^d,  e,ductH 

TOin:  "'  right  pmpWo-mwnleric  TPin,  ihrivclled  up;'  ■  ii ,  umbili™]  ™nfc  of 
whicfi  v',  the  right  one,  faae  dwpptKred.  Between  the  veoiv  cudLiuleB  H  aeni  the 
Od^neof  the  rudimentary  liver  with  itavenK  hepaticffi  HdTehent«  find  nF6h«l«iu 

yin ;  I'  P,  viTue  «drehral«  ;  111,'mieiileric  veint, '  (XSUiker.) 

mesenteric  and  umbilical  veins,  in  such  a  way  that  a  portion  of  the 
venous  blood  traversing  the  latter  is  diverted  into  the  developing 
liver,  and,  having  passed  through  its  capillaries,  returns  to  the 
umbilical  vein  through  the  vense  revehentea  at  a  point  nearer  the 
heart  (see  fig.  656),  The  portion  of  vein  between  the  afferent 
and  efferent  veins  of  the  liver  is  called  the  ditclus  I'enofut.  The 
vense  advehentes  become  the  right  and  left  branclies  of  the  portal 
vein,  the  veuffi  revelientes  become  the  hepatic  veins,  which  opeD 
just  at  the  junction  of  the  ductus  venosua  with  another  large  vein 
(vena  cava  inferior),  which  is  now  being  developed.  The  mesenteric 
portion  of  the  oniphalo-mesenteric  vein  returning  blood  from  the 
developing  intestines  remtuns  as  the  mesent«ric  vein,  which  by  its 
union  with  the  splenic  vein,  forms  the  portal. 

Thus  the  fcetal  liver  is  supplied  with  venous  blood  from  two 
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■ourcee,  tUrough  the  umbilJoal  and  portal  vein  respeotiTely.  At 
birtli  tlie  circulation  throuj^h  the  umbilical  vein  of  oourse  com- 
pletely ceases  and  the  vessel  begins  at  once  to  dwindle,  so  tbat 
now  tlic  only  venous  supply  ot  the  liver  is  through  the  portal  vein. 
Another  syuMm  of  veins  which  appears  early,  consists  of 
two  KJiort  transverse  veins  (ducts  of  Cnvier)  which  open  into  the 
light  iiuricio  on  cither  side ;  each  is  formed  by  the  union  of  an 
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6j7.— Durnnu  UlutnUiig  Um  deralotanait  ot  Uie  gn»t  niar.  4  1 
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cardinal,  afterwards  forming  a  Jugular,  vein,  collect- 
ing blood  from  the  head  and  neck,  and  a  posterior  cardinal  vein 
which  returns  the  blood  from  the  Wolffian  bodies,  the  vertebral 
cnlimni,  and  the  parietes  of  the  trunk.  This  arrangement  persists 
througliont  life  in  fishes,  but  in  mammals  the  following  trans- 
fiinnationa  occur. 

As  the  kidneys  are  developing  a  uew  vein  appicars  (vena  cava 
inferior),  formed  by  the  junction  of  their  etfereut  veins.  It  receivea 
branches  from  the  legs  (iliac)  and  increases  rapidly  in  size  as 
they  grow  :  further  up  it  receives  the  hepatic  veins,  which  by  this 
time  have  lust  their  original  opening  into  the  duutus  veuosus. 
The  heart  gnulually  descends  into  the  thorax,  causing  the  ducts 
ot  Cuvier  to  become  oblique  instead  of  transverse.  As  the  fore- 
limbs  develop,  the  subclavian  veins  are  formed. 
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3  communicating  trunk  now  unites  the  two  prinii- 
tJTe  jugular  veins,  aud  gradually  increaaea,  while  the  left  duct  of 
Cuvier  becomoe  almost  entirely  obliterated  (all  ita  blood  psaaiug 
by  the  communicating  trunk  to  the  right  side)  {fig.  657,  0.  d.). 
The  right  primitive  jugular  vein  remains  as  the  right  innominate 
vein,  while  the  communicating  branch  forms  the  left  innominate. 
The  right  duct  of  Cuvier  becomes  the  superior  vena  cava.  The 
remnant  of  the  left  duct  of  Cuvier  generally  remoius  as  a  fibrous 


baud,  running  obliquely  down  to  the  coronary  vein,  which  is 
really  the  proximal  part  of  the  left  duct  of  Cuvier.  In  front  of 
the  root  of  the  left  lung,  another  relic  may  be  found  in  the  form 
of  the  so-called  vettigiai  fold  of  Marshall,  which  ia  a  fold  of  peri- 
cardium running  in  the  same  direction. 

In  some  of  ihe  lower  mammals,  such  as  the  rat,  the  left  duct  of 
Cuvier  remains  as  a  left  superior  cava. 

Meanwhile,  a  transverse  branch  carries  across  most  of  the  blood 
of  the  left  posterior  cardinal  vein  into  the  right;  and  by  this 
union  the  great  acygos  vein  is  formed. 
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The  upper  portions  of  the  left  posterior  cardinal  vein  remam  as 
the  left  Rtiperior  intercostal  and  vena  azygos  minor. 

The  azygos  veins  receive  the  intercostal  veins  as  shown  in  the 
diiigrams. 

These  views  of  the  origins  of  the  veins  are  chiefly  derived  from  tho 
observations  of  Ratbke  and  Gegenbaar.  They  have  been  genernlly  accepted 
by  embryologists.  Hochstetter,  however,  has  more  recently  stated  that  some 
modification  of  these  views  is  necessary.  According  to  him,  the  right 
common  iliac  vein  and  the  portion  of  the  inferior  vena  cava  below  the  renal 
vein  are  parts  of  the  right  cardinal  vein,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  left 
common  iliac  is  the  transverse  iliac  vein,  a  vein  which  grows  across  at  a 
lower  level  than  the  transverse  azygos.  According  to  liiese  views,  the  lo^  er 
part  of  diagram  657D  woald  have  to  be  altered  as  in  fig.  658. 


Circulation  op  Blood  in  thb  Fgbtub.         i 

The  circulation  of  blood  in  the  foetus  differs  considerably  from 
that  of  the  adult.  It  will  be  well,  perhaps,  to  begin  ita  descrip- 
tion by  tracing  the  course  of  the  blood,  which,  after  being  carried 
out  to  the  placenta  by  the  two  umbilical  arteries,  has  returned, 
cleansed  and  replenished,  to  the  foetus  by  the  umbilical  vein. 

It  is  at  first  conveyed  to  the  under  surface  of  the  liver,  and 
t^ere  the  stream  is  divided, — a  part  of  the  blood  passing  straight 
on  to  the  inferior  vena  cava,  through  a  venous  canal  called  the 
ducttu  venosuiy  while  the  remainder  passes  into  the  portal  vein, 
and  reaches  the  inferior  vena  cava  only  after  circulating  through 
the  liver.  Whether,  however,  by  the  direct  route  through  tho 
ductus  venosus  or  by  the  roundabout  way  through  the  liver, — all 
the  blood  which  is  returned  from  the  placenta  by  the  umbilical 
vein  reaches  the  inferior  vena  cava  at  last,  and  is  carried  by  it 
to  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart,  into  which  cavity  is  also  pouring 
the  blood  that  has  circulated  in  the  head  and  neck  and  arms,  and 
has  been  brought  to  the  auricle  by  the  superior  vena  cava.  It 
might  be  naturally  expected  that  the  two  streams  of  blood  would 
be  mingled  in  the  right  auricle,  but  such  is  not  the  case,. or  only 
to  a  slight  extent.  The  blood  from  the  superior  vena  cava, — the 
less  pure  fluid  of  the  two — passes  almost  exclusively  into  the  right 
yentricle,  through  the  auriculo-ventricular  opening,  just  as  it  does 
in  the  adult ;  while  the  blood  of  the  inferior  vena  cava  is  directed 
by  the  fold  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  heart,  called  the  Eusta- 
chian  valve,  through  the  foramen  ovale  into  the  left  auricle,  whence 
it  passes  into  the  left  ventricle,  and  out  of  this  into  the  aorta,  and 
thence  to  all  the  body,  but  chiefly  to  the  head  and  neck.  The 
blood  of  the  superior  vena  cave^  which,  as  before  said,  passes  into 
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the  right  ventricle,  is  sent  out  tlience  in  tmttU  amoimt  through 
the  puhnonaiy  uteiy  to  the  lungs,  and  thence  to  the  left  auricle, 
by  the  pulmonary  veins,  aa  in  the  adult.  The  greater  part, 
however,  does  uot  go  to  the  lungs,  but  inatcad,  paaaea  through  a 
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caual,  the  dvclus  arterionu,  leadiug  from  the  pulmonary  artery 
into  the  aorta  just  below  the  origin  of  the  three  great  veesela 
which  supply  the  upper  parte  of  the  body  ;  and  there  meeting 
that  part  of  the  blood  of  the  inferior  vena  cava  which  hae  not 
gone  into  these   large    vessels,    it  is  distributed  with  it  to   the 
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tnink  and  other  parts, — a  portion  passing  out  by  way  of  the  two 
umbilical  arteries  to  the  placenta.  From  tho  placenta  it  is 
returned  by  tho  umbilical  vein  to  the  under  surface  of  the  liver, 
from  which  tlic  description  started. 

Changes  after  Birth. — Immediately  after  birth  the  foramen 
ovale  begins  to  close,  and  so  do  the  ductus  arteriosus  and  ductus 
venosus,  as  well  as  the  umbilical  vessels ;  the  closure  is  com- 
pleted in  a  few  days,  so  that  the  two  streams  of  blood  which 
arrive  at  the  right  auricle  by  the  superior  and  inferior  vena  cava 
respectively,  thenceforth  mingle  in  this  cavity  of  the  hearty  and 
passing  into  the  right  ventricle,  go  by  way  of  the  pulmonary 
artery  to  the  lungs,  and  thence,  after  purification,  to  the  left 
auricle  and  ventricle,  to  be  distributed  by  the  aorta  to  the  body 
generally. 


DeTelopment  of  the  Nervous  System. 

The  central  nervous  system  originates  from  the  thickened 
walls  of  the  medullary  groove,  which  by  the  meeting  of  the 
dorsal  ridges  is  converted  into  the  medullary  canal.  These  walls 
are  composed  entirely  of  epiblast.  The  anterior  part  of  this  mass 
of  epiblast  becomes  the  brain,  the  rest  of  it  the  spinal  cord  ;  the 
canal  itself  is  seen  in  the  adult  as  the  ventricles  of  the  brain  and 
central  canal  of  the  spinal  cord.  The  nerves  are  formed  of 
epiblast  too,  they  are  outgrowths  from  masses  of  cells  called 
neuroblasts,  the  primitive  nerve-cells.  In  the  case,  however,  of 
the  olfactory  and  optic  nerves  we  have  not  to  deal  with  solid 
outgrowths,  but  with  hollow  protrusions  from  the  brain,  which 
become  solid  at  a  later  stage. 

The  Spinal  Ck>rd. — The  cavity  formed  by  the  closure  of  the 
neural  canal  soon  becomes  a  cleft  running  from  before  backwards. 
It  is  bounded  at  first  by  columnar  epithelium;  these  cells  afterwards 
become  ciliated ;  on  their  exterior  is  a  homogeneous  basement 
membrane.  The  wall  soon  becomes  thicker,  and  the  basement 
membrane  is  thus  separated  further  and  further  from  the  central 
canal  This  increase  in  thickness  is  due  in  part  to  the  increase 
in  length  of  the  columnar  cells :  in  part  to  the  appearance  of  new 
cells.  The  inner  part  of  the  columnar  lining  retains  its  palisade- 
like character,  and  forms  ultimately  the  lining  epithelium  of  the 
central  canal.  The  cells  are  called  spongiobkuU,  The  external 
ends  of  the  cells  break  up  into  a  reticulum  called  the  myelo- 
spongiunif  and  this  is  limited  externally  by  the  basement  membrane 
at  the  circumference.    The  myelospongium  forms  the  neuroglia. 
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Between  the  inner  ends  of  the  apon^blaats  (fig.  660,  S) 
aumeroua  rounded  cells  called  gtrmittai  ceil*  (G)  next  appeal. 
These  rapidly  divide,  and  bo  form  netiroittuU  (N).  The  nenro 
blasts  are  pear-shaped ;  each  has  a  large  oval  nucleus,  and  ite 
tapering  stalk  is  directed  towards  the  outer  surface  of  the  oord  ; 


Fig.  Afia.-lBiirmdiDt  rpoDgiobloita  |8).  vlth  nnuiuJ  call*  IS)  bMvern  tbeni.  N  N. 
nannibluU  vhich  lure  nsaltrd  from  U»  diTiilim  of  k  |(erialiul  (vU;  U.myela- 
tpongivia  Fanned  by  (Ja«  bmndiiiifr  outer  oid*  of  Uie  iponpobLkslfl.    (After  Hk.) 

the  process  ultimately  pierces  the  basement  membrane  (fig.  661). 
These  are  the  primitive  nerve  cells ;  their  processes  ai-e  tlie  axis 
cylinder  processes  which  grow  out  as  nerve  fibres.     The  nerve 


Fig.  e6i.— IhreB  neorobtaite,  eich  irith  &  oerre  Hbre  niwMi,  jroidn»  out  beyond  th« 
bftsenient  manbruie  of  the  embiTODic  spimu  cord.    (After  Hia.) 

fibres  are  first  without  sheaths ;  the  formation  of  the  sheaths 
comes  later  (see  pp.  105,  609). 

The  neuroblasts  collect  into  groups,  one  of  which,  especially 
Ut^e,  is  at  the  situation  of  the  future  anterior  horn  ;  the  pro- 
cesses of  the  primitive  uerve-cells  pass  out  of  the  cord  as  the 
beginnings  of  the  anterior  roots  (fig.  662).  The  somewhatoblique 
courting  of  these  fibres  before  they  leave  the  cord  forms  the 
beginning  of  the  (interior  white  column.  The  posterior  white 
columns  simultaneously  b^in  to  appear  od  each  side  of  the 
□arrow  dorsal  part  of  the  canal.  They  are  formed  by  the  pos- 
terior roots  entering  the  oord. 

As  the  comua  of  grey  matter  grow  out  from  the  central  mass, 
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the  fisBures  of  the  oord  begin  to  appear.  The  anterior  or  ventral 
fissure  is  simply  a  oleft  between  the  enlarging  lateral  halves  of  the 
cord.  The  posterior  fissure  is  fonned  by  the  oloeure  of  the  domJ 
portion  of  the  neural  canal  which  meets  an  ingrowth  of  ooonective 
tissue  from  the  eiterior.  The  characteristic  cylindrical  form  of  the 
cord  is  attained  by  the  development  of  the  lateral  columns,  which 
are  formed  by  the  processes  from  neuroblasts  in  the  brain  growing 
down  the  sides  of  the  cord,  and  theoe  become  medullated  at  a 


■I  and  ot  ■  tmt  meki  in 
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—^. , , „ '.J  vhich  u  the  nidimsitof 

Uie  poalerior  vhite  cuLnmb.    Tbfl  ■ntecior  xooti  an  fomwd  bj  Uw  cooTBiwHiiie  of  thB 
pTDOHBHof  tfa«  neurobliuili.    Tbe  IMter,  tHoag  viUi  Uia  «li>Dgml«d  »ILi  cd  ths  mjelt^ 

later  period.  The  membranes  and  blood-veasela  are  formed  from 
meeoblast. 

Up  to  the  fourth  month  the  oord  and  vertebral  canal  increase 
in  length  pan  poMtt,  but  after  that,  the  vertebral  canal  grows 
faster,  so  that  at  birth  the  coccygeal  end  of  the  oord  is  opposite 
the  third  lumbar,  and  in  the  adult  opposite  the  first  lumbar 
vertebra.  This  gives  an  obliquity  to  the  lower  nerve  roots, 
which  together  with  the  fitum  ttrminalt  form  the  cavda  rquimi. 

The  nerves. — These  grow  from  the  spinal  oord ;  the  origin 
of  the  anterior  roots  we  have  already  considered.  The  posterior 
roots  are  formed  in  the  following  way. 
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Along  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  primitive  cord,  a  creet  of 
epiblast  appears  and  is  called  the  neural  crest  Special  enlarge- 
ments of  this  appear  opposite  the  middle  of  each  pair  of  proto- 
vertebrse ;  these  grow  downwards  on  each  side,  and  their 
attachment  to  the  cord  is  then  entirely  lost.  These  little  islands 
of  epiblast  contain  numerous  neuroblasts ;  each  island  forms  a 
spinal  ganglion,  and  the  neuroblasts  within  it  become  the  cells  of 
that  ganglion.  Two  processes  grow  from  each  cell ;  one  directed 
towards  the  spinal  cord,  where  it  contributes  to  the  formation  of 
the  posterior  white  column,  and  ultimately  arborises  around  the 
cells  of  the  grey  matter  at  a  higher  level.     The  other  grows  to  the 


.  66;;.— A,  BipoUroell  from  spinal  ganglion  of  a  4|  weeks  embryo  (after  Hia).  », 
nudeuB  ;  the  arrows  indicate  the  direction  in  which  the  nerve  prooeeses  grow,  one  to 
the  spinal  cord,  the  other  to  the  periphery,  b,  a  cell  from  a  spinal  franfrlion  of  the 
adult ;  the  two  processes  have  ooalefloed  to  form  a  T-shaped  j  unction.  CDiafframmatie.) 


periphery.  The  two  processes  become  blended  in  thtf  first  part 
of  their  course  and  so  the  T-shaped  junction  is  formed  (tig.  663). 

The  Brain. — The  histological  details  of  the  formation  of  the 
epithelium  of  the  ventricles  from  spongioblasts,  of  neuroglia  from 
the  myelospongium,  of  nerve  cells  from  neuroblasts,  and  of  the 
nerve  fibres  of  the  white  matter  and  of  the  nerves  as  the  out- 
growths from  the  neuroblasts,  are  all  essentially  the  same,  as 
already  described  in  connection  with  the  spinal  cord.  But  the 
grosser  anatomical  details  differ. 

The  front  portion  of  the  medullary  canal  is  almost  from  the 
first  widened  out  and  divided  into  three  vesicles.  From  the 
anterior  vesicle  the  two  primary  optic  vesicles  are  budded  olf 
laterally  :  their  further  history  will  be  traced  in  the  next  section. 
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Somewh&t  later  the  same  vesicle  divides  into  two,  and  ttiua  the 
protencephalon  and  tkalameneephalon  are  formed. 

In  the  walls  of  the  posterior  (third)  cerebral  vesicle,  a  thicken- 
iug  appears  (rudimentary  cerebellum)  which  becomes  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  vesicle  by  a  deep  inflection. 

At  this  time  there  are  two  chief  curvatures  of  the  brain  (fig. 
664).  (i.)  A  sharp  bend  of  the  whole  cerebral  mass  downwards 
round  the  end  of  the  notochurd,  by  which  the  anterior  vesicle, 


Fig.  M^^Eu-lr  itagn  in  dei-elopmsot  of  hiuDU  bnin  (munUlrd),    i,  i,  i,  u*  tram  an 

(mvsenwphfUon) ;  e,  rfiTebfllluiB  ;  m  i.  medullk  oblongilA ;  I.  thftlunonccptuJoa  ;  A, 
bfimiJiphi^Tca ;  i'.  infiuidihuluip ;  fl^.  ]  sliDin  tlie  *eTpTal  currtw  ivbich  occur  m  Uip 
oouTM  gf  development;  fli.  4  ii  ■  Isteral  riew,  showing- thp  xraW  fmluseniMit of  tbe 
arebn]  hFrniipberea  abiiai  bkie  conred  in  Che  ttuluni,  [Hring  Uw  optK  lobei.  ■>, 
ntunmsd.  (KuUiker.) 
N.B.-IdB«.  lUieliiuttenmDateiintlieTltcfathnniipheni    It  oiigbt  U  be  roDlinneil 

which  was  the  highest  of  the  three,  is  bent  downwards,  and  the 
middle  one  comes  to  occupy  the  highest  position,  (i.)  A  sharp 
bend,  with  the  convexity  forwards,  which  nms  in  from  behind 
beneath  the  rudimentary  cerebellum  separating  it  from  the 
medulla. 

Thus,  five  fundamental  parts  of  the  foetal  brain  may  be  distin- 
guished, which,  tt^ether  with  the  parts  developed  from  them,  may 
be  presented  in  the  following  tabular  view :— 
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I.  Anterior 
Veeicle. 


II.  Middle 


III.  Poaterior: 


Fint  SecoDdftry  Vedcle, 
Pnwcncephilon,  or 
Fore-bram. 

Second  Secondu7  Vehi- 
cle, Thalftmenoepha- 
loD,  or  'Twixt-brwn, 


Thiid  Becondar; Vesicle, 

Meaencephalon,         or 

Hid-br»iD. 
Ponrth  Secondary  Tesi- 

cle,  Epencephalon,  or 

Hind-bmiD. 
Fifth  Secondary  Vesicle, 

Metencephalon,        or 

AfCcr-bnim. 


{Aolerfor  end  of  third  Tcntricle, 
foramen  of  Uonro,  l«teml  fea> 
trie  lea,  ceiebml  bemispberes, 
corpora  striata.  corpQS  calloanm, 
tomii.  lateral  veutriclet,  olfac- 
tory bnlb. 
(Thalami  optici,  pineal  gUnd,  pftrt 
of  pitaitary  body,  thiid  (en- 
tricle,  optic  DerTB  and  retina, 
iDfundibalDm. 

r  Corpon     qnadrigemiaa,     crni« 
(      ceiebn,  aqueduct  of  SylTina. 

(Cerebellnm      and 
Fon.. 
Hednlla      oblon- 
gata. 


The  cerebral  hemispheres  grow  rapidly  upwards  and  backwards, 
while  from  their  inferior  surface  the  olfactory  bulbs  are  budded 
off.  The  middle  cerebral  vesicle  (mesencephalon)  for  some  time 
is  the  most   prominent  part  of    the  fcetal  brain,  and  in  fishes, 


Fig.  66;.— Bid«  Tisw  of  fntal  bruin  Bt  six  mmitlu,  sbowmR-  commeaivma 
of  tbepriDdpa]  taumuid  amvolDtioiH.  Z',  f rautal  lobe ;  i>,  psriBti 
T,  tamporal;  a  a  a,  minmeadDg  tronlal  ooDToLuUaiu ;  i,  H^l'iui 
uteriordlTWon:  e.witliiD  it  tbe  central  lobeorialand  of  BsQ;  r,  a» 
p,  puietoHVcipital  BMUie.    (K.  Wagnv.l 


amphibia,  and  reptiles,  it  remains  uncovered  through  life  as  the 
optic  lobes.  But  in  birds  the  growth  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres 
tnrusts  the  optic  lobes  down  laterally,  and  in  mammalia  com- 
pletely overlaps  them. 

In  the  lower  mammalia  the    backward  growth  of  the  hemi- 
spheres oeaees,  but  iu  the  higher  groups,  such  as  the  monkeyi 
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and  man,  they  grow  still  further  back,  until  they  oompletelj 
cover  iu  the  cerebellum,  so  that  on  looking  down  on  the  brain 
from  above,  the  cerebellum  is  quite  concealed  from  view.  The 
surface  of  the  hemispheres  is  at  first  quite  smooth,  but  as  early  as 
the  third  month  the  great  Sylvian  fissure  begins  to  be  formed 

(fig.  665). 

The  next  to  appear  is  the  parieto-occipital  fissure ;  these  two 
great  fissures,  unlike  the  rest  of  the  sulci,  are  formed  by  a  curving 
roimd  of  the  whole  cerebral  mass. 

In  the  sixth  month  the  fissure  of  Rolando  appears :  from  this 
time  till  the  end  of  foetal  life  the  brain  grows  rapidly  in  size,  and 
the  convolutions  appear  in  quick  succession  ;  first  the  great  pri- 
mary ones  are  sketched   out,  then   the   secondary   ones.     The 


A 


FSg.  666.  -LongitudioAl  section  of  the  piinuuy  optic  Teadde  in  the  ohick,  magnified  (firom 
Remak).— A,  from  an  embryo  of  siztf-flve  noun ;  B,  a  few  hours  later ;  C,  oif  the 
fourth  day ;  c,  the  corneous  layer  or  epidermis,  presentiz^  in  A  the  open  depression 
for  the  lens,  which  is  closed  in  B  and  C ;  ^  the  lena  follide  and  lens ;  pr^  the  primary 
optic  vesicle ;  in  A  and  B.  the  nedide  which  forms  the  optic  nerve  is  shown ;  in  C,  the 
section  heing  to  the  side  of  the  pedicle,  the  latter  is  not  shown ;  v,  the  Bec<Hidaiy 
ocular  Teside  and  vitreous  humour. 

commissures  of  the  brain  (anterior,  middle,  and  posterior),  and  the 
corpus  callosum,  are  developed  by  the  growth  of  fibres  across  the 
middle  line. 

The  Hippocampus  major  is  formed  by  the  folding  in  of  the  grey 
matter  from  the  exterior  into  the  lateral  ventricles. 

The  Eye. — Soon  after  the  first  three  cerebral  vesicles  have 
become  distinct  from  each  other,  the  anterior  one  sends  out  a 
lateral  vesicle  from  each  side  (primary  optic  vesicle),  which  grows 
out  towards  the  free  surface,  its  cavity  communicating  with  that 
of  the  cerebral  vesicle  through  the  canal  in  its  pedifile.  It 
remains  connected  to  the  thalamencephalon.  It  is  soon  met  and 
invaginated  by  an  in-growing  process  from  the  epiblast  of  the 
surface  (fig.  666).  This  process  of  the  epiblast  is  at  first  a  depres- 
sion, which  ultimately  becomes  closed  in  at  the  edges  so  as  to 
produce  a  hollow  ball,  which  is  thus  completely  severed  from  the 
epidermis  with  which  it  was  originally  continuous.     From  this 
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hollow  ball  the  orystalliue  lens  ia  developed.  The  va.y  in  which 
this  occurs  has  been  described  in  a  previous  chapter  under  the 
head  of  structure  of  the  leus  (see  p.  747).  By  the  in^roivth  of 
the  lens  the  anterior  wall  of  the  primary  optic  vesicle  is'  forced 
back  nearly  into  contact  with  the  posterior,  and  thus  the  primaiy 
optic  vesicle  is  almoat  obliterated.  The  cells  in  the  nut«rior  wall 
are  nuich    1onp;r  than  those  of  the  posterior  wall;    from  the 


Pig.  667.— DinffrmmmHtEc  ^otcb  o(  a  vbtHcaI 
lon^hidiDJiLl  wvtion  thnravfa  the  eyelull  of 
■  hunui]  tiBtui  of  fuur  thIu.  The  wction 
to  ■  lilU«  lo  tlie  lide,  w  u  to  ■Toid  pumo^ 
thfgngh  ttiF  cxralmj-  cleft;  c,  the  cutjele 
vher?  it  hecoma  Inter  the  conHKl  epith^ 
liuRi ;  i.  the  IpDfl  ;  op.  optic  Dcrve  fortDad 
hj  the  pedide  of  tjie  primary  optic  veticle ; 

aprinuTT  raedullnry  cavitj  or  optic  tbsI- 
;  p.  the  pigment  tajei  at  the  reUm; 

m  of  the  retiDii ;  m,  •EMmdi.ry  optic 
radimeDt  ot   the 


ot  the  aectJOD  is  reprtmnCed  :  vr, 
the  remsim  of  the  cyity  ot  Oh 
pniDaTT  optic  venele ;  v,  th?  inner 
pftrt  of  the  ovter  Uyer  fonoing  the 
retina]  pigment ;  r,  th«  thielitBea 
inner  pajt  girin^  rise  to  the  other 

wiUiin  the  eecondarr  optic  reeicle  ; 
i-\  the  oeular  cleft  thronrii  wbich 
theloopof  the  anlral  blood- Tewel, 
a,  project,  from  below;  1,  the 
lean  with  a  central  oaTfqr.     x  loo. 


ining  the   r 
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former  all  the  layers  of  the  retina  are  developed,  except  the  layer 
of  pigment  cells  which  is  formed  from  the  latter. 

The  cup-shaped  hollow  in  which  the  leus  is  now  lodged  b 
termed  the  secondary  optic  vesicle :  its  walla  grow  up  all  round, 
leaving,  however,  a  slit  below  where  it  meets  the  lens. 

Through  this  slit,  termed  the  choroidal  Jiuure,  a  proceea 
of  mesoblast  containing  numerous  blood-vessels  projects,  and 
occupies  the  cavity  of  the  secondary  optic  vesicle  behind  the  lens, 
filling  it  with  vitreous  humour  and  furnishing  the  lens  capsule 
and  the  capsulo-pupillary  membrane.  This  process  in  mamtnala 
projects,  not  only  into  the  secondary  optic  vesicle,  but  also  into 
the  pedicle  of  the  primary  optic  vesicle  invaginating  it  for  some 
distance  from  beneath,  and  thus  carrying  up  the  arUria  eattralit 
retiwB  intx)  its  permanent  position  in  the  centre  of  the  optic  nerve. 
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This  inyagination  of  the  optic  nerva  does  not  oeutn-  ia  Atnft, 
and  consequeiitlj  no  arteria  centralis  reurtie  exiata  in  them.  But 
they  possess  an  important  permanent  relic  of  the  origrnal  protm- 
Bion  of  tlie  mesoblast  through  the  choroidal  fissure,  in  the  peOett, 
while  a  r^mnftnt  of  the  same  fisBure  sometimes  occurs  in  man 
under  the  name  coloboma  iridia.  The  cavity  of  Che  primary  optie 
reside  becomes  completely  obliterated,  and  the  rods  and  cones 
get  into  apiosition  with  tJie  pigment  layer  of  the  retina.  The 
mner  segments  of  the  rods  are  the  first  formed,  then  the  outer. 
The  cavity  of  its  pedicle  diBaf^)eai'B  and  the  solid  optic  nerve  is 
formed.  Meanwhile  the  cavity  which  existed  in  the  centre  of  the 
primitive  lens  tiecomes  filled  up  by  the  growth  of  fibres  from  it* 


Hit.  6(9.-Blaud-v«Hrl>  of  Uie   apsula-pupiUiir   mcnibiiuic 
nu^ifled.    The  dnwinif  ia  Ukea  from  a  prepATfttiDii  injvc 
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posterior  wall.  The  epithelium  of  the  cornea  is  deve1oi)ed  from 
the  epiblast,  while  the  corneal  tissue  proper  ia  derived  from  the 
mesoblast  which  intervenes  between  the  epiblast  and  the  primi- 
tive lens  which  was  oiiginally  continuous  with  it.  The  iclnvtic 
coat  is  developed  round  the  eye-ball  from  the  general  mesoblast  in 
which  it  is  embedded.  The  choroid  ia  developed  from  the  meso- 
blast on  the  outeide  of  the  optic  cup,  and  the  iria  by  the  growing 
forwards  of  the  anterior  edge  of  the  optic  cup.  The  ciliary 
procesBeB  arise  from  the  hypertrophy  of  the  edge  of  the  optio 
cup  which  forms  folds  into  which  the  choroidal  meaoblaat  grows, 
iind  in  which  blood-vessels  and  pigment-cells  develop. 

The  iria  is  formed  rather  late,  aa  a  circular  septum  projecting 
inwards,  from  the  fore  part  of  the  choroid,  between  the  lens  and 
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the  oomea.  In  the  eye  of  the  fcetus  of  miunmalia,  the  pupil  is 
cloBed  by  a  delicate  membrane,  the  membrana  pupillarUy  which 
forms  the  front  portion  of  a  highly  vascular  membrane  that^  in  the 
fodtus,  surrounds  the  lens,  and  is  named  the  membrana  eapmlo- 
pupillarU  (fig.  669).  It  is  supplied  with  blood  by  a  branch  of  the 
arteria  centralis  retituBy  which,  passing  forwards  to  the  back  of 
the  lens,  there  subdivides.  It  is  obliterated  in  the  adult,  and  is 
then  called  the  canal  of  Stilling.  The  membrana  capsulo-pupillaris 
withers  and  disappears  in  the  human  subject  a  short  time  before 
birth. 

The  eyelids  of  the  humcm  subject  and  mammiferous  animals, 
like  those  of  birds,  are  first  developed  in  the  form  of  a  ring. 
They  then  extend  over  the  globe  of  the  eye  until  they  meet  and 
become  firmly  agglutinated  to  each  other.  But  before  birth,  or 
in  the  carnivora  after  birth,  they  separate. 

The  Ear. — Very  early  in  the  development  of  the  embryo  a 
depression  or  ingrowth  of  the  epiblast  occurs  on  each  side  of  the 
head  which  deepens  and  soon  becomes  a  closed  follicle.  This 
primary  otic  vesicle,  which  closely  corresponds  in  its  formation  to 
the  lens  follicle  in  the  eye,  sinks  down  to  some  distance  from  the 
free  surface ;  from  it  are  developed  the  epithelial  lining  of  the 
membratKnu  labyrinth  of  the  internal  ear,  consisting  of  the  vesti- 
bule and  its  semicircular  canals  and  the  scala  media  of  the  cochlea. 
The  surrounding  mesoblast  gives  rise  to  the  various  fibrous  bony 
and  cartilaginous  parts  which  complete  and  enclose  this  mem- 
branous labyrinth,  the  bony  semicircular  canals,  the  walls  of  the 
cochlea  with  its  scala  vestibuli  and  scala  tympani.  The  auditoiy 
nerve  is  gradually  differentiated  and  grows  towards  the  internal  ear. 

The  Eustachian  tube,  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum,  and  the 
external  auditory  passage,  are  the  remains  of  the  first  post-oral 
cleft.  The  membrana  tympani  divides  the  cavity  of  this  cleft 
into  an  internal  space,  the  tympanum,  and  the  external  meatus. 
The  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx,  which  is  prolonged  in  the 
form  of  a  diverticulum  through  the  Eustachian  tube  into  the 
tympanum,  and  the  external  cutaneous  system  come  into  relation 
with  each  other  at  this  point ;  the  two  structures  are  separated 
only  by  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum. 

The  pinna  or  external  ear  is  developed  from  a  process  of 
integument  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  first  and  second  visceral 
arches,  and  probably  corresponds  to  the  gill-cover  (operculum)  in 
fishes. 

The  Nose. — The  nose  originates  like  the  eye  and  ear  in  a  de- 
pression of  the  superficial  epiblast  at  each  side  of  the  fronto-nasal 
process   (primary   olfactory   pit),  which   is   at   first   completely 
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separated  from  the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  and  gradually  extends 
backwards  and  downwards  till  it  opens  into  the  mouth. 

The  outer  angles  of  the  fronto-nasal  process,  uniting  with  the 
maxillary  process  on  each  side,  convert  what  was  at  first  a  groove 
into  a  closed  canal.  The  olfactory  nerve  which  meets  this  is,  like 
the  optic  nerve,  primarily  a  hollow  process  of  the  brain. 


Development  of  the  Alimentary  Canal. 

The  alimentary  canal  in  the  earliest  stages  of  its  development 
consists  of  three  parts — the  fore  and  hind  gut  ending  blindly 


B 
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Fig.  670.— OuUines  of  the  fonn  and  position  of  the  iilimentary  canal  in  succenive  stages 
of  ita  development.  A,  alimentary  canal,  &c.,  in  an  embryo  of  four  weeks ;  B,  at  six 
weeks ;  C,  at  eight  weeks ;  D,  at  ten  weeks ;  U  the  primitive  lungs  connected  with  the 
pharynx ;  «,  the  stomach  ;  d,  duodenum  ;  t,  the  small  intestine  ;  1",  the  large  ;  e,  the 
ciecum  and  vermiform  appendage ;  r,  the  rectum  ;  e/.  in  A,  the  cloaca ;  a,  in  B,  the 
anuB  distinct  from  «i,  the  sinus  uro-genitalis ;  v,  the  yolk-«ac ;  W,  the  vitello-intestinal 
duct ;  11,  the  urinary  bladder  and  urachus  leading  to  the  allantois ;  g^  genital  duets. 
(Allen  Thomwm.) 

at  each  end  of  the  body,  and  a  middle  segment  which  com- 
municates freely  on  its  ventral  surface  with  the  cavity  of  the 
yolk-sac  through  the  vitelline  or  omphalo- mesenteric  duct. 

From  the  fore-gut  are  formed  the  pharynx,  cesophagus,  and 
stomach ;  from  the  hind-gut,  the  lower  end  of  the  colon  and  the 
rectum.  The  mouth  is  developed  by  an  involution  of  the  epiblast 
between  the  maxillary  and  mandibular  processes,  which  becomes 
deeper  and  deeper  till  it  reaches  the  blind  end  of  the  fore-grut,  and 
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&t  length  oommunioates  freely  with  the  phuTnx  hj  the  absorption 
of  t^e  pftrtition  between  the  two. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  alimentary  canal  the  anus  IB  formed 
in  a  precisely  similar  way  by  an  involution  from  the  free  iitrface, 
whioh  at  length  opens  into  the  hind-gut.  When  the  depreasion 
from  the  free  surface  does  not  reach  the  int«8tine,  the  iXHidition 
known  as  imperforate  anus  results.  A  similar  condition  may  exist 
at  the  other  end  of  the  alimentary  cao&l  from  the  failure  of  the 
involutioD  which  forms  the  mouth,  to  meet  the  fore-gut.  The 
middle  portion  of  the  digestive  canal  becomes  more  and  more 
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closed  iu,  till  ite  originally  wide  communication  with  the  yolk-sac 
becomes  narrowed  down  to  a  small  duct  (vitelline).  This  duct 
usually  completely  disappears  in  the  adult,  but  occasionally  the 
proximal  portion  remains  as  a  diverticulum  from  the  intestine. 
Sometimes  a  fibrous  cord  attaching  some  part  of  the  intestine  to 
the  umbilicus,  remains  to  represent  the  vitelline  duct  Such  a 
oord  has  been  known  to  cause  iu  after-life,  strangulation  of  tiie 
bowel  and  death. 

The  alimentary  canal  lies  in  the  form  of  a  straight  tube  close 
beneath  the  vertebral  column,  but  it  gradually  becomes  divided 
into  ita  special  parts,  stomach,  small  intestine,  and  large  intestine 
(fig.  670),  and  at  the  same  time  oomea  to  be  suspended  in  the 
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abdominal  oavity  by  meaDs  of  a  len^th«Ding  mMeatery  formed 
from  the  apluichnopleur  which  attaches  it  to  the  vertebml 
oolumn.  The  stomach  originally  has  the  same  direotiou  m  the 
rest  of  the  canal ;  its  cardiac  extremity  being  superior,  its  pylorus 
inferior.  The  changes  of  potiitioQ  which  the  alimentary  OBoal 
undeigoes  may  be  readily  gathered  from  the  accompanying 
figures  {fig.  670). 

PanoroM  aad  SallTary  Qlands. — The  principal  glands  in  con- 
nection with  the  intestinal  canal  are  the  salivary  glands,  pancreas, 
and  the  liver.  In  mamnialiA,  each  salivary  gland  first  appears  as 
a  simple  canal  with  bud-like  processes,  lying  in  a  mass  of 
mesobtaat,  and   communicating  with  the  cavity  of   the  mouth. 
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As  the  development  of  the  gland  advances,  the  oanal  becomes 
more  and  more  ramified  (fig.  671).  The  pancreas  is  developed 
exactly  in  the  same  way,  bnt  ita  cells  are  derived  from  the 
hypoblast  lining  the  intestine,  while  those  of  the  salivary  glands 
are  formed  from  the  epiblast  lining  the  mouth.  In  both  cases 
the  blood-vessels  and  connective  tissues  are  formed  from  the 
mesoblast  into  which  the  glandular  structure  grows. 

The  Liver. — The  liver  is  developed  by  the  protrusion  of  a 
part  of  the  walls  of  the  fore-gut,  in  the  form  of  two  conical  hollow 
branches  (figs.  67a,  673).  The  inner  portion  of  the  cones  oonsists 
of  a  number  of  solid  cylindrical  masses  of  cells,  derived  from 
the  hypoblast,  which  become  gradually  hollowed  by  the  formation 
of  the  hepatic  ducts,  and  among  which  blood-veasels  are  rapidly 
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developed.  The  secreting  cells  of  the  organ  and  the  lining 
epithelium  of  the  ducts  are  derived  from  the  hypoblast,  the  oon- 
nective-tisBue  and  vesseh  from  the  mesoblast.  The  gall-bladder 
IB  developed  as  a  diverticulum  from  the  hepatic  duct. 

The  tpUfn  and  lymphatic  glandt  are  developed  from  the  meoo- 
blast :  the  thyroid  originates  from  the  hypoblast ;  it  growB  as 
diverticula  from  the  fore-gut,  opposite  the  secoud  and  also  opposite 
the  fourth  visceral  arches.  The  hypobJaatic  cells  form  the  lining 
epithelium  of  the  vesicles ;  the  stroma  of  the  gland  is  formed  by 
the  surrounding  mesoblast.     The  thymtit  is  formed  in  a  similar 
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way  opposite  the  third  and  fourth  visceral  arches.  These  hypo- 
blastic  cells  form  the  nests  cntlcd  the  corpuscles  of  Hassall ;  the 
lymphoid  tissue  by  which  they  are  invaded  and  ultimately  sur- 
rounded is  mesoblastic. 


Development  of  the  Bespimtory  Appftratua. 

The  Lungs,  at  their  first  development,  appear  as  small  tuber- 
cles or  diverticula  from  the  ventral  surface  of  the  <B8ophagU8 
(figs.  671,  674). 

nie  two  diverticula  at  first  open  directly  into  the  ccsophagus, 
but  as  they  grow,  a  separate  tube  (the  future  trachea)  is  formed 
at  their  [>oint  of  fusion,  opening  into  the  oisophagus  on  its  anterior 
surface.  These  primary  diverticula  of  the  hypoblast  of  the  ali- 
nientary  canal  8en<)  off  Bec-ondaiy  branches  into  the  surrounding 
mesoblast,  and  these  again  give  olT  tertiary  branches,  forming  the 
aircells.  Thus  we  have  the  lungs  formed  :  the  epithelium  lining 
the  air-cells,  bronchi,  and  trachea'  is  derived  from  the  hypoblast, 
and    all    the    rest    of    the  lung-tissue,  nerves,   lymphatics,   and 
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blood-veaaels,  cartilagiDOUB   rings,   and   muscular   fibres   of  the 
bronohi  from  the  mesoblast. 

The  diaphragm  is  early  developed  as  a  partition  of  mesoblast 
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dividing  the  original   pleuro-peritoneal  cavity  into  thoracic  and 

abdominal  serous  cavities. 


Derelc^ment  of  the  Genito.iiriiiary  Apparatas. 

In  the  early  stage  of  the  development  of   the  urino-genital 

organs,  the  most  striking  thing  seen  is  their  resemblance  to  the 
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s^^mental  organs,  or  nephridia  of  worms.  The  subject  was  first 
worked  out  by  Balfour  in  the  elasmobranch  fishes ;  we  may  there- 
fore first  describe  what  he  found  here,  and  then  pass  on  to  what 
ooourB  in  mammals. 
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In  the  preoeding  diagram  (fig.  675)  we  have  a  trauBTeree  section 
through  the  embryo  in  which  the  structures  represented  will  be 
familiar  from  our  previous  studies.  About  the  fifth  segment  a 
thickening  in  the  mesoblast  occurs,  which  grows  backwards  as  a 

solid  column  of  cells,  this  becomes  hollow, 
and  is  seen  in  transverse  section  at  A' ;  later 
on  the  hollow  extends  at  one  part  into  the 
pleuro-peritoneal  cavity  by  a  trumpet-shaped 
opening,  and  tliis  is  seen  cut  through  at  A^. 
This  duct  may  be  termed  the  archinephroB. 
The  prominence  created  by  this  duct  grows 
into  the  pleuro-peritoneal  cavity ;  and  a 
number  of  convoluted  tubes,  one  in  each 
segment,  open  into  the  duct,  which  soon 
splits  into  two  longitudinally ;  one  division, 
\h%  pronephros  or  Miillerian  duct  (fig.  676,  M), 
has  the  original  opening  into  the  body 
cavity;  the  other  convoluted  tubes  open 
into  the  other  division  of  the  tube ;  they 
become  united  together  by  connective  tissue, 
and  form  a  solid  organ  called  the  Wolffian 
body,  or  mesonephros.  The  duct  is  called  the 
JU  tnewnephricy  or  Wolffian  dttct  (fig.  676,  W). 

jj    '  The  two  ducts  open  into  the  cloaca  which 

also  receives  the  hinder  opening  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal. 

The  tubules  of  the  Wolffian  body  become 
more  convoluted  and  form  the  tubules  of 
the  head-kidney ;  some  of  their  original 
openings  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  can  be  traced,  however,  even 
in  the  adult. 

From  the  lower  end  of  the  Wolffian  duct  a  protrusion  or  growth 
takes  place,  and  this  also  becomes  hollow,  and  a  number  of 
segmental  tubes  develop  and  form  with  it  an  organ  similar  to 
the  Wolffian  body ;  this  is  called  the  metanephroSf  and  it  forms 
the  hind  kidney,  which  represents  the  true  kidney  of  the  higher 
vertebrates;  the  metanephric  duct  becomes  the  ureter.  It  is 
represented  at  K,  in  fig.  677. 

In  the  female  the  MuUerian  ducts  become  the  oviducts,  and, 
where  they  join,  the  uterus.  In  the  male  they  disappear.  The 
head  or  Wolffian  kidney,  and  the  hind  or  true  kidney  both 
execute  renal  functions  in  both  sexes ;  but  in  the  male,  the 
Wolffian  tubules  apply  themselves  to  the  testis  and  constitute  its 
efferent  ducts ;  the  main  Wolffian  duct  becomes  the  vas  deferens. 


Fig. 
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Thus  in  fishes  and  amphibians,  the  semen  passes  through  tubules 
which  are  also  renal  in  funotion. 

In  the  higher  vertebratee  the  subject  has  been  chieflj  studied  in 
the  chick,  but  moat  ot  the  hcts  have  been  confirmed  in  the 


The  archiiiephros  which  is  first  tonned  becouiee  the  Wolffian 
duct,  and  the  segmental  tubules,  which  are  rather  more  numerous 
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than  one  to  each  segment,  get  bound  into  the  Wolffian  body. 
The  MUllerian  duct  is  not  split  off  from  this,  but  is  formed 
separately  by  a  longitudinal  folding  in  of  the  pleuro-peritoneal 
cavity  ;  the  hind  or  true  kiduey  is  formed  in  both  sexes  as  before 
by  a  growth  backwards  from  the  Wolffian  duct.  The  tubules  are 
at  first  solid  columns  of  cells  which  are  subsequently  hollowed  out. 
The  Wolffian  bodies,  or  temporary  kidneys,  as  they  may  be 
termed,  give  place  at  an  early  period  in  the  human  fcetus  to  their 
Bucceasora,  the  permanent  kidneys,  which  are  developed  behind 
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them.       Each    diminishea    rapidtj   in  aise,   and    lo§es   kU    reiud 
functions.      In  the  male  it  is  developed  into  the  vata  eferentMO, 
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com  vasadoBiy  and  globu$  major  of  the  epididymis ;  and  thus  a 
direct  connection  between  the  secreting  part  of  the  testicle  and 
its  duct  is  brought  about.  The  Wolffian  ducts  persist  in  the 
male,  and  are  developed  to  form  the  body  and  globus  minor  of  the 
epididymis,  the  vas  deferens,  and  ejaculatory  duct  on  each  side ; 
the  vesiculsB  seminales  form  diverticula  from  their  lower  part. 
In  the  female  a  small  relic  of  the  Wolffian  body  persists  as  the 
parovartumy  a  functionless  collection  of  tubules  lined  with  ciliated 
epithelium  near  the  ovary  (see  p.  798,  fig.  610,  />o) ;  in  the  male 
a  similar  relic  is  termed  the  organ  of  Giraldes,  The  lower  end 
of  the   Wolffian   duct  remains  in    the  female   as  the   duct  of 


Tig.  680.— Diagrram  of  two-horned  uterus.  The  body  of  the  uterus  (V)  is  fonned  by  the 
fusion  of  Uie  tvo  MQllerian  ducts,  the  ununited  portions  of  whioli  lonn  the  OTiduets, 
Fallopian  tubes  or  horns  of  the  uterus  (0,0);  V,  Tagina. 

Gaertner,  which  descends  towards,  and  is  lost  upon,  the  anterior 
wall  of  the  vagina. 

The  Fallopian  tubes,  the  uterus,  and  the  vagina  are  developed 
from  the  Mullerian  ducts.  The  two  Mullerian  ducts  are  united 
below  into  a  single  cord,  called  the  genital  cord,  and  fix)m  this 
are  developed  the  vagina,  as  well  as  the  cervix  and  the  lower 
portion  of  the  body  of  the  uterus ;  while  the  ununited  portion  of 
the  duct  on  each  side  forms  the  upper  part  of  the  uterus,  and  the 
Fallopian  tube.  In  certain  cases  of  arrested  or  abnormal 
development,  these  portions  of  the  Mullerian  ducts  may  not 
become  fused  together  at  their  lower  extremities,  and  there  is  left 
a  cleft  or  homed  condition  of  the  upper  part  of  the  uterus  re- 
sembling a  condition  which  is  permanent  in  certain  of  the  lower 
animals  (see  fig.  680). 
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In  the  male,  the  Miillerian  ducts  have  no  special  functioD,  and 
are  but  slightly  developed.'  The  hydatid  of  Morgagni  is  the 
remnant  of  the  upper  part  of  the  Mllllerian  duct.  The  small 
prostatic  pouch,  tUeruM  nuueulimu^  or  sinui  poctdaris^  forms  the 
atrophied  remnant  of  the  distal  end  of  the  genital  cord,  and  is, 
therefore,  the  homologue,  in  the  male,  of  the  vagina  and  uterus 
in  the  female. 

We  must  now  pass  to  the  development  of  the  ovary  and  testis. 

Between  the  Wolffian  body  and  the  mesentery,  the  mesoblast 
covering  the  ridge  produced  by  the  projecting  Wolffian  body,  is 
converted  into  a  thick  epithelium  called  the  germ  epUhdivm  (see 
6g.  679).  From  this  the  reproductive  gland  (ovary  or  testis  as 
the  case  may  be)  is  developed. 

The  manner  in  which  the  ovary  is  formed  is  described  in  out- 
line in  Chapter  LVII.  (p.  802)  ;  the  testis  is  formed  in  a  similar 
way,  only  the  downgrowths  of  cells  which  become  nests  of  cells  to 
form  ova  and  Graafian  follicles  in  the  female,  become  hollowed 
out  as  seminiferous  tubules  in  the  male. 

For  some  time  it  is  impossible  to  determine  whether  an 
ovary  or  testis  will  be  developed ;  gradually  however  the  special 
characters  belonging  to  one  of  them  appear,  and  in  either  case 
the  organ  soon  begins  to  assume  a  relatively  lower  position  in 
the  body ;  the  ovaries  are  thus  ultimately  placed  in  the  pelvis ; 
while  towards  the  end  of  foetal  existence  the  testicles  descend 
into  the  scrotum,  the  testicle  entering  the  internal  inguinal  ring 
in  the  seventh  month  of  foetal  life,  and  completing  its  descent 
through  the  inguinal  canal  and  external  ring  into  the  scrotum  by 
the  end  of  the  eighth  month.  A  pouch  of  peritoneum,  the 
proceMus  vaginalis,  precedes  it  in  its  descent,  and  ultimately  forms 
the  tunica  vaginalis  or  serous  membrane  of  the  organ  ;  the  com- 
munication between  the  tunica  vaginalis  and  the  cavity  of  the 
peritoneum  is  closed  only  a  short  time  before  birth.  In  its 
descent,  the  testicle  or  ovary  of  course  retains  the  blood-vessels, 
nerves,  and  lymphatics,  which  were  supplied  to  it  while  in  the 
lumbar  region,  and  which  accompany  it  as  it  assumes  a  lower 
position  in  the  body.  Hence  the  explanation  of  the  otherwise 
strange  fact  of  the  origin  of  these  parts  at  so  considerable  a 
distance  from  the  organ  to  which  they  are  distributed. 

Descent  of  the  Testicles  into  the  Scrotttm, — The  means  by  which 
the  descent  of  the  testicles  into  the  scrotum  is  effected  are  not 
fully  and  exactly  known.  It  was  formerly  believed  that  a  mem- 
branous and  partly  muscular  cord,  called  the  gubemcunUum  testis, 
which  extends  while  the  testicle  is  yet  high  in  the  abdomen,  from 
its  lower  part,  through  the  abdominal  wall  (in  the  situation  of 
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the  inguioKl  canal)  to  the  front  of  the  pubes  and  lower  part  of 
the  scrotum,  was  the  agent  by  the  contraction  of  which  the 
descent  was  effected.  It  is  now  generally  thought,  however,  that 
such  is  not  the  case,  and  that  the  deaoent  of  the  testicle  and 
ovary  is  rather  the  result  of  a  general  process  of  development  in 
these  and  neighbouring  parts,  the  tendency  of  which  is  to  pro- 
duce this  change  in  the  relative  position  of  these  organs.  In 
other  words,  the  desceut  is  not  the  result  of  a  mere  mechanical 
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action,  by  which  the  organ  is  dragged  dovm  to  a  lower  position, 
but  nther  one  change  out  of  many  which  attend  the  gradual 
development  and  rearrangement  of  these  organs. 

The  homologue,  in  the  female,  of  the  gubemaculum  testis  is  a 
structure  called  the  rotmd  ligament  of  the  uterus,  which  extends 
through  the  inguinal  canal,  from  the  outer  and  upper  part  of 
the  uterus  to  the  subcutaneous  tissue  in  front  of  the  symphysis 
pubis. 

At  a  very  early  stage  of  foetal  life,  the  Wolffian  ducts,  ureters. 
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and  Miillerian  ducts,  open  into  a  reoeptacle  formed  by  the  lower 
end  of  the  allantois,  or  rudimentary  bladder ;  and  as  this  com- 
municates with  the  lower  extremity  of  the  intestine,  there  is  for 
the  time  a  common  receptacle  or  cloaca  for  all  these  parts,  which 
opens  to  the  exterior  of  the  body  through  a  part  corresponding 
with  the  future  anus,  an  arrangement  which  is  permanent  in 
reptiles,  birds,  and  some  of  the  lower  mammalia.  In  the  human 
foetus,  however,  the  intestinal  portion  of  the  cloaca  is  cut  off 
from  that  which  belongs  to  the  urinary  and  generative  organs  ;  a 
separate  passage  or  canal  to  the  exterior  of  the  body,  belonging 
to  these  parts,  is  called  the  sinus  uro-genitalis.  Subsequently, 
this  canal  is  divided,  by  a  process  of  division  extending  from 
before  backwards  or  from  above  downwards,  into  a  '  pars  urinaria ' 
and  a  '  pars  genitalis.'  The  former,  continuous  with  the  uraehus, 
is  converted  into  the  urinary  bladder. 

The  external  parts  of  generation  are  at  first  the  same  in  both 
sexes. 

The  opening  of  the  genito-urinaiy  apparatus  is,  in  both  sexes, 
bounded  by  two  folds  of  skin,  whilst  in  front  of  it  there  is 
formed  a  penis-like  body  surmounted  by  the  glans,  with  a  cleft  or 
furrow  along  its  under  surface.  The  borders  of  the  furrows 
diverge  posteriorly,  running  at  the  sides  of  the  geni to-urinary 
orifice  internally  to  the  cutaneous  folds  just  mentioned.  In  the 
female,  this  body  becoming  retracted,  forms  the  clitoris,  and 
the  margins  of  the  furrow  on  its  under  surface  are  converted 
into  the  nymphsB,  or  labiae  minora,  the  labia  majora  pudendss 
being  constituted  by  the  great  cutaneous  folds.  In  the  male 
foetus,  the  margins  of  the  furrow  at  the  under  surface  of  the 
penis  unite  at  about  the  fourte^ith  week,  and  form  that  part  of 
the  urethra  which  is  included  in  the  peni&  The  large  cutaneous 
folds  form  the  scrotum,  and  later  (in  the  eighth  month  of  develop- 
ment), receive  the  testicles,  which  descend  into  them  from  the 
abdominal  cavity.  Sometimes  the  urethra  is  not  closed,  and  the 
deformity  called  hypospadias  then  results.  The  appearance  of 
hermaphroditism  may,  in  these  cases,  be  increased  by  the  reten- 
tion of  the  testes  within  the  abdomen. 

The  suprarenal  capsules  originate  in  a  mass  of  mesoblast  just 
above  the  kidneys  ;  soon  after  their  first  appearance  they  are  very 
much  larger  than  the  kidneys  (see  fig.  68 1),  but  by  the  more 
rapid  growth  of  the  latter  this  relation  is  soon  reversed  (see  also 
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Abdominal  miudea,  action  in  reapira- 

tion,349 
Abducena  nerve,  625 

oentre,  i6. 
Aberration, 

ohromatic,  765 

•pherioal,  ih. 
Abaorption 

of  carbohydrates,  512 
faw,  513 
food,  512  et  i$q. 
proteidft,  513 
solutions  from  the  intestines,  516 

by  the  skin,  576 
Accelerator  nerves,  164 

urinie,  ^6 
Acoommoaation  of  eye,  759 

defects  of,  763 

mechanism  of,  760 
Beer's  experiments,  763 
Aoetonemia,  511 
Acetyl,  391 
Achromutin,  II 
Achroo-deztrin,  389,  478 
Acids  in  gastric  juice,  482 
Acid-albumin,  398,  484 
Acini  of  secreting  glands,  469,  471 
Acromegaly,  336 
Acrylic  series,  391 
Adamantoblasts,  80 
Adamkiewicz  reaction,  395 
Adenine,  330,  558 
Adenoid  or  lymphoid  tissue,  51 

in  intestines,  454 
Adenyl,  558 
Adipose  tissue,  47.    Sm  Fat. 

development,  49 

situations  of,  47 

structure,  ih, 

uses,  49 

vessels  and  nerves,  ih. 
Afferent  nerves,  97, 164 
After-birth,  823 
After-images,  770 

Age,  influence  on  capacity  of  respira- 
tion, 355 
Agraphia,  739 


AxiDo-ACETic  Acid. 

Air, 
atmospheric,  oompoaition  of,  374 
breathinff,  354 
ohanres  by  breathing,  374 

oomplementaU  354 

quantity  breathed,  ib. 

reserve,  t^. 

residual,  t^. 

tidal,  i&. 

transmission  of  sonorous   vibrations 
through,  722 

undulations  of,  conducted  by  external 
ear,  t^. 
Air-pumps,  382 
Air-sacs,  344 
Air-tubes.    See  Bronchi. 
Alanine,  492 
Albumin,  394,  397 

alkali,  %b, 

chemical  composition,  394 

cr}  stallisable,  395 
Uct-,  35|7 
serum,  %b, 
crystalUsable,  395 
of  blood,  411 
Albuminates,  398 
Albuminoids,  401 
Albuminometer,  Esbach's,  567 
Albuminous  substances,  393 

action  of  gastric  fluid  on,  487 
Albumins,  397 
Albumose*,  393 
Alcohol    as     an     accessory    to    food, 

Alimentary  canal,  ^38  et  teq, 

development  of,  851 

nerves  of,  523 
Alkali-albumin,  398 

properties  of,  %o, 
Allantoin,  S57 

Allantois,  development  of,  816, 821 
Alloxan,  557 

Alloxuric  or  purine  bases,  400 
Amacrine  cells,  7^0 
Amido-aoetic  acid,  491 
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Ammonia. 

Ammonia, 

cyanate  of,  iBomeric  with  urea,  5^9 

urate  of,  557 
Amneda,  739 
Amnion,  817 

doTelopment  of,  8ao 

fluid  of,  817,  820 
AmoebflB,  6 
Amoeboid  moTements,  12  et  s^q.y  419 

cella,  6 

colourleBS  oorpuBclea,  420 

comea-oells,  744 

pTotoplasmj  12, 106 

Tradeecantia,  14 
Ampbiaater,  i^ 

AmphioxuB,  circulatory  syatem  of,  229 
Amyloids  or  Starches,  3^ 

action    of    pancreas  and   intestinal 
glands,  488 
of  salim  on,  478 
Amylopsin,  action  of,  488 
Amyloses,  ^86 

Anabolic  pnenomena,  581,  790 
Anacrotic  pulse,  27 1 
Anelectrotonus,  180 
Ang:io-neuro8es,  311 
Angulus  opticus  seu  visorius,  758 
Animal  cell,  structure  of,  8  ei  teg. 
Animal  fcum,  399 

Animal  heat.    See  Heat  and  Tempera- 
ture. 
Ankle-clonus,  662 
Ano-spinal  centre,  528 
Antagonistic  muscles, 

reciprocal  sction  of,  664 
Antero-lateral  ascending  tract,  615 
Antero-lateral  descending  tract,  614 
Antihelix,  713 
Antitragus,  to. 
Aphasia,  678,  739 
Aphemia,  ^39 
Apnoea,  origin  of,  361 
Appendices  epiploicte,  452 
Appendix  yeruiformis,  %6, 
AqufBductus  cochlesB,  718 
Aqueduct  of  Sylvius,  619,  624 
Aqueous  humour,  754 
Arachnoid  membrane,  603 
Arches,  risceral,  827 
Archinephros,  856,  857 
Area  germinatiTa,  807 
opaca,  808 
pellucida,  807,  808 
Tasculosa,  819,  830 
Areas  of  Cohnheim,  87 
Areolar  tissue,  38 

development  of,  43 
Arginine,  402,  488,  ^54 
Arteria  centralis  retme,  749,  754,  848, 

850 
Arterial  tension  in  asphyxia,  371 
Arteries,  213 
bronchial,  345 


Basilab  Membbane  of  Eab. 

Arteries — continued, 

circulation  in,  velocity  of,  262 

coronary,  238 

development  of,  832,  833 

distribution,  213 

elasticity^  266 

muscularity.  267 

nerves  of,  215 

nervous  system,  influence  of,  306 

pressure  of  blood  in  asphyxia,  371 

pulse,  267  ei  eeg. 

renal,  ligature  of,  545 

rhythmic  contraction,  267  ei  eeq. 

structure,  214  et  seq, 

umbilical,  823,  833,  835 

velocity  of  blood  flow  in,  261 
Articulate  sounds,  classification  cf. 

vowels  and  consonants,  738 
Artifacts,  9 
Arytenoid  cartila^,  728 

effect  of  approximation,  730 

movements  of,  ib. 
Arytenoid  muscle,  7^1 
Ascending  tubule  of  Henle,  532 
Asphyxia,  368  et  eeq. 

causes  of  death  in,  369 

conditions  of  the  vascular  system  in, 
ib. 

symptoms,  368 
Assimilation,  7,  512,  581 
Association  fibres,  650, 681 
Astigmatism,  765 
Atmospheric  air,  373.     See  Air. 

composition  of,  .^4 

pressure  in  relation  to  retpiration,  372 
Atropine,  effect  of, 

on  heart,  252 

on  salivary  secretion,  475 
Attraction  sphere,  12,  798,  802, 803, 805 
Auditory  area,  679 
Auditory  nerve,  627,  719 

diitriDution,  719 

origin,  628 
Auerbach's  plexus,  104,447 
Auricles  of  heart    See  Heart. 
Auricular  disstole,  232 

s3rstole,  t^. 
Auriculo-ventricular  valves.    See  Heart 

valves. 
Auto-intoxicatiun  theory  of  the  ductieaa 

glands,  321 
Avogadro*s  law,  374 
Axis-cylinder  of  nerve-fibre,  99 


B. 


Bacterial  action  on  intestinal  digestion^ 

490 
Bacterium  laotis,  388 
Barnard's  cardiometer,  246 
Basement-membrane,  51,  451 
Basilar  membrane  of  ear,  718,  719 
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^pMle  cella,  4,0 

wtenesandkevs   in 
B^jniell  ceU.  i"'  '" 

absorption  by  lymph    -^^ 

capiflariee,  400    °'  ^^3 
characters  otTloi 
constituents  ii^  5)2  ^q, 

Pi^menta,  504 
P^"«  »Wretion,  SOI 

^tion  and  flow.  502 

Blaatema      S*'^^  ^^i»  Urinary  Bladder. 
«ioaenn,  bilaminar,  807 

^,^>ulanunar,  806 
Blastopore,  siy 

l^^phere,  ^5,  806 

^^^»  82,  4C^ 
"^^t^i*^   *"*^   venous,  difference  be- 

*»"ffy  coat,  410 
carbonic  acid  in,  i"?  j-o 

in  the  foetus,  8iq       * 

oolounng  niitt«r,  aK, 
red,  415 
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^^ood—eontinv&d. 
corpuscles,  white,  418 
crystals,  427  et  seq! 
extractive  matters,  414 
fett;-  matters,  ib, 
pbnn,  400 

•eparation  of,  ib. 
p«sof  377 

iiamoglobin   415,  436  et  ^. 

pHotographic  spectrum  of,  4u 
nitrogen  \\\,  y^i  ^ 

odour  or  halitns  of,  407 
oxygen  in,  yj-j        ^' 

oxyhsBmoglobin,  426  tt  seq, 

piimt^';^;^"^"^^''«* 

proteids  of,  413 
quantity,  ^07,  408 
Haldane^s    and    Lorrain    Smith's 
expenments,  408 
reaction,  407 
Baits,  414 

Mruinof,409,4i, 
specific  gravity,  406 
splenic,  325 
Jtructurd  oompo«tion,  4,5 

temperature,  i^, 
tests  for,  437 

transfusion  of,  317 
venous,  212 

Blood-oorpuscles,  red,  82,  41c 
action  of  reagente  on,  1,7 i/  ,,,^ 
composition  of,  417  '  ^'^  '^  *^^- 
development,  422 
intracellular,  42c 

nu.ih!!f  ™i^^"  anTremoval,  325 
methods  of  counting,  420     ^^ 

ongin  of  matured,  liZ 
rouleaux,  417  ^^ 

specific  gravity,  41  c 
stroma,  i*.      ■''^^ 

tendency  to  adhere,  417 
varieties,  4,4  *  ^*' 

vertebrate,  various,  416 
Blood-corpuscles,  wh  tJ  4,3 
«:;,*^«^?J  reagents  on,'4*i^ 

ama>boid  movements  oHio 
composition  of,  426  *^^ 
emigration  of,  27c 

formation  in  spleen   52c  *^. 
locomotion,  419       *  ^^5»  424 

origin  of,  42^ 

varieties,  418 
Blood-crystals,  427  et  nea 
B  ood-platelet;  420        ^' 
lilpod-pressure,  281  ei  mo 

in  capillaries,  289     ^' 

m  veins,  288 
acUoii  of  respiratory  movemenU  on , 

•enema  to  lUustraU,  282,  283 
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Blooi>>vebbeL8. 

Blood-Teaaeli, 
'  circulation  in,  261 
effect  of  gravity,  293 

elasticity  01, 266 

of  eyeball,  754 

in  intestines,  450 

of  kidney,  534 

of  muscle,  93 

of  stomach,  145 

influence   of  nerrous   syttem   on, 
296r 
Body-cavity,  811,812 
Bone,  q8 

canaliculi,  60 

cancellous,  58 

chemical  composition,  i^. 

compact,  ii. 
lamelke  of,  62 

development,  63  et  9eq, 

rrowth,  69 

Haversian  canals,  61 

lacunffi,  ib. 

marrow,  59 

medullary  canal,  58 

microscopic  structure,  60 

ossification  in  cartilage,  64 

periosteum  and  nutrient  blood-Tenels, 

structure,  58  et  teq. 
Bowman's  glands,  711 

muscle.  719 
Brain.    Sfit   Bulb,   Cerebellum,   Cere- 
brum^  Pons,  etc. 

capillaries  of,  277 

child's,  653 

circulation  of  blood  in,  277  et  seq. 

convolutions,  652 

development,  844  et  Mq. 

dog^s,  673 

extirpation  of,  in  mammals,  668 

in  foDtuB,  621 

grey  matter,  1 90 

lobes,  655 

lunatic's,  684 

membranes  of,  603 

monkey's,  674 

motor  areas,  675 

orang's,  654 

quantity  of  blood  in,  278 

sensori-motor  area,  679 

sensory  areas,  678 

vertebrate  Tsection),  621 

ventricles,  019 

white  matter,  190 
Branchial  clefts,  828 
Bread  as  food,  464 
Breathing.    See  Respiration. 
Broca's  convolution,  678,  739 
Bronchi,  arrangement  and  structure  of, 

338 
Bronchial  arteries  and  veins,  345 

Brownian  movement,  106 

Bruch,  membrane  of,  745,  746 


Capillabixs. 

BrQcke  on  the  self-steering  action    of 

the  heart,  238 
Bninner*s  glands,  1^51 
Buffy  eoat,  formation  of^  4 10 
Bulb,  pons  and  mid- brain,  622 

anterior  aspect,  ib. 

internal  structure,  631  et  aeq. 

posterior  aspect,  624 
Bmbus  arteriosus,  832 
Burch*s  ezperimente  on  colour  vision,  779 
Burdach*s  column,  609,  612,  624,  632 
Burdon-Sanderson's  stethograph,  351 
BurssB^  synovial,  468 
Butync  acid,  388,  491 


C. 

Cachexia  strumipriva,  331 
Caffeine,  466 
Caisson  disease,  372 
Calcification  of  bone,  66 
Calcium  carbonate,  58 
in  urine,  566 
fluoride,  58 
oxalate  in  urine,  565 
phosphate,  58 
Cuorimeters,  qtj^S,  599 
Calyces  of  the  Kidneys,  S30 
Canal,  alimentary,   ^e^  Stomach,  Intes- 
tines, etc. 

external  auditory,  713 
function  of,  722 

spiral,  of  cochlea,  720 
Canal  of  Schlemm,  748 

of  Petit,  754 

of  Stilling,  650 
CanaUculi  of  bone,  60 
Canals, 'semicircular,  of  ear,  717 

development  of,  850 
Cancellous  tissue  of  none,  58 
Cane  sugar,  387 
Cannon,   shadow    photographs    of   the 

stomach,  showing   peristaltic   moTc- 

ments,  524 
Capacitor  of  chest,  vital,  354 
Capillaries,  219 

bile,  499 

circulation  in,  263,  273 
velocity  of,  263 

development,  830 

diameter,  219 

form,  220 

influence  on  circulation,  273 

network  of,  220 

number,  222 

passage  of  corpuscles  through  walla 
of,  275 

pressure  in,  289  et  seq, 

resistance  to  flow  of  blood  in,  273 

still  layer  in,  id. 

size,  220 

structure  of,  219 
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Capbulb  of  Bowman. 

Capsule  of  Bowman,  532 

of  GliBBon,  497 

of  Tenon,  743,  781 
Capeulefl,  Malpignian,  532 
Carbamide.    See  Urea.' 
Carbohydrates,  585  et  teq. 

absorption  of,  512 
Carbonates  in  unne,  561 
Carbonic  acid  in  atmosphere,  373 

in  bk>od,  377 

^h  379 


37. 
increase  in  breathed  air,  373 


effect 

in  Vreathed  air,  XJ 

influence  of,  on  nerve,  i8mS 

in  lungs,  377 
Carbonic  oxide,  poisonous  action  of,  371 
Carbonic  oxide  hemoglobin,  435 
Cardiac  cycle,  231 
Cardiac  glantUs  ^3, 479 
Cardiac  orifice  of  stomach,  action  of,  524 

sphincter  of,  ^25 
relaxation  in  vomiting,  ib. 
Cardiac  sympathetic,  249 
Cardiogram  from  human  heart,  241 
Cardiographs,  238  et  aeq. 
Cardiometer,  Barnard's,  246 

Ro/s,  2A^ 
Camic  acid,  488 
Carotid  glana,  337 
Cartihige,  53 

articukr,  53,  54 

cellular,  57 

chondrin  obtained  from,  55 

classification,  53 

costal,  53,  54 

development,  56 

elastic,  53,  56 

fibrous,  '55,  56.    See  Fibro-cartilago. 

hyaline,  53* 

matrix,  to, 

ossification^  64 

perichondnum  of,  54 

structure,  53 

temporary,54 

transitional,  »6. 


varieties,  1^3 

>f  larynx,  727 
Casein,  458.    See  Milk. 


Cartilages  of  larynx, 


Caseinogen,  458 
Cauda  equina,  604,  843 
Caudate  nucleus,  644 
Cavity  of  reserve,  oi 
Cell  division,  16 
Cells,  5 

amoeboid,  6 

blood.    See  Blood-corpuscles. 

bone,  61 

character^cs  of,  12 

ciliated,  30 

connective  tissue,  39 

definition  of,  6 

epithelium,  27.    See  Epithelium. 

fisiioD,  16 


Cekebbum. 

Cells  ^eontinued, 

formative,  809 

gustatory,  707 

hepatic,  495 

nerve,  191 

olfactorial,  711 

parietoU  444.  479 

pigment,  106 

structure,  9  et  eeq, 

varieties,  24  et  teq, 

veffetable,  6,  13  * 

distinctions   from  animal  cells,  6 
et  »eq. 
Cells  of  Belters,  721 

of  Purkinje,  195,641 
Cellular  cartiUge,  57.    See  Cartilage. 
Cellulose,  380 
Cement  of  teeth,  74,  77, 81 
Centres,    nervous,    kc.     See    Nerve- 
centres. 

of  osslfioation,  64 
Centrifugal  machine,  4 1 2 

nerve-fibres,  163 
Centripetal  nerve-fibres,  164 
Centro-acinar  cells,  ^87 
Centrosome,  8,  12,  19 
Cerebellar  ataxy,  683 
Cerebellum,  630 

effects  of  removal  or  disease,  683 

equilibration,  ib, 

functions  of,  681  et  teq. 

pey  matter,  1^5,  621,  639 

hemi-extirpation,  results  of,  682 

semicircular  canals,  685 
extirpation  of,  688 

sensory  impulses,  684 

structure,  638 
Cerebral  cortex,  647 

histological  structure,  ib. 
Cerebral     hemispheres.       See     Cere- 
brum. 
Cerebral  nerves,  origin  of,  625  et  teq. 

See  under  names  of  nerves. 
Cerebro-spinal  uxIb.  189, 603 
Cerebro-spinal  fluid,  605,  620 
Cerebro-spinal  nervous  svstem,  189, 603 

See  Brain,  Spinal  Cora,  etc. 
Cerebrum,  642 

convolutions  of,  652  et  teq. 

crura  of,  619 

degeneration   tracts  iift«r  injury  of 
Kolandic  area,  671 

development,  844 

effects  of  injury,  671 
removal,  667,  670 

external  capsule,  645 

functions  or,  667  et  teq. 
early  notions,  667 

pey  matter,  104,  643 

internal  capsule,  64^ 

localisation  of  functions,  668 

motor  areas,  671.  675,  679 

relation  to  speecn,  739 
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Cerebrum — continued. 

Bensory  areas,  672 
extirpation,  t^. 
stimulation,  ib, 

structure,  642  et  seq. 

white  matter,  646 
Ceruminous  glands  of  ear,  576 
Chambers  of  the  eye,  754 
Chaureau^s  dromograph,  263 
Chemical   composition  of  the   hamao 

body,  3S4  et  seq. 
Chest,  expansion  in  inspiration,  547 
Chest-voice,  736 
Cheyne-Stokes'  respiration,  362 
Chlorides  in  urine,  561 
CholafToguea,  507 
Cholalic  acid,  503 
Chojesterin,  99,  392,  505 
Choletelin,  504 
Choline,  392 
Chondrin,  55,  401 
Chorda  tympani,  474,  627 

effects  of  stimulation  of  diTided,  475 
Chords  tendineiB.    See  Heart. 
Chorion,  816,  822 
Choroid  coat  of  eye,  741 

blood-vessels,  745 

development,  849 

structure,  745 
Choroidal  fissure,  848 
Chromatic  aberration,  765 
Chromatin,  11  {see  ^00) 
Chromatolysis,  201 
Chromatoplasm,  200 
Chromogen,  334 
Chromophanes,  780 
Chromoplasm,  10 
Chyle,  224,313,  5  Id 

molecular  basis  of,  313 
Chyme,  501 
Cilia,  30 
Ciliary  epithelium,  ib, 

function  of,  31 
Ciliary  motion,  t^. 

nature  of,  32 
Cililury  muscles,  746 

action  of,  in  adaptation  to  distanoei, 
760 
Ciliary  processes,  746 
CUio-spinal  centre,  666 
Circulation  of  blood,  203,  226  et  seq, 

action  of  heart,  203 

in  brain,  277 

capillaries,  273 

course  of,  2li  ^  seq, 

erectile  structures,  280 

influence  of  respiration  on,  363 
of  gravity,  293 

peculiarities  of,  m  different  parti|  277 

portal,  212 

pulmonary,  211 

renal,  212 

systemic,  211 


Contractility. 

Circulation  of  blood — continued. 

in  veins,  215 
velocity  of,  264 
Circulatory  S3r8tem,  203  et  se<f. 
Circumvailate  papilln  of  the  tongue, 

706 
Claustrum,  645 
Cleft-palate,  cause  of,  829 
Clefts,  visceral,  827 
Clerk-lf  axweirs  experiment,  774 
Clitoris,  280 

development  of,  862 
Cloaca,  id. 
Clonus,  128 
Clot   or   coagulum   of    blood.      See 

Cosgulation. 
Coagulated  proteids,  398 
Coagulation  of  blood,  82, 408  et  esq. 
conditions  affecting,  410 
theories  of,  ib. 

of  milk,  458 
Cocaine,  466 
Coccygeal  gland,  337 
Cocluea  of  the  ear,  717 

theories  in  connection  with,  725 
Ccslom,  811 
Cohnheim,  areas  of,  87 
Cold  spots,  703 
Collagen,  40,  58,  401 
Colloids,  394 
Colostrum,  457 

corpuscles,  458,  462 
Colour-blindness,  778 
Colour  sensations,  776 

Burch's  experiments,  779 

theories  of,  777-9 
Colours,  optical  phenomena,  776  et  seq. 
Columnar  epithelium,  27 
Comma  tract,  610,  612,  614 
Commissural  fibres,  650 
Complemental  air,  354 
Complementary  colours,  776 
Compound  tubular  glands,  469 

racemom  glands,  470 
Conception,  691 

Condiments  as  accessories  to  food,  466 
Conducting  paths  in  cord,  657  et  seq. 
Conical  and  filiform  papillfe  of  tongue, 

706 
Coni  vasculosi,  794,  796 
Conjugate  deviation  of  head  and  eyes, 

6:^9,  682 
Conjunctiva,  741 
Connective  tissues,  37 

classification,  37 

corpuscles,  40 

elastic,  46  ^ 

fibrous.  44 

general  structure  of,  38 

jelly-like,  52 

retiform,  50 

varieties,  37 
Contractility  of  muscle,  106 
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CONTBACTION. 

Contraction  of  pupil,  762 
Convolutions,  cerebral,  652  ei  teq. 
Cooking,  effect  of,  465 
Co-ordination  of  muscular  movements, 

130 
Copper  sulphate,  or  Piotrowski's  test, 

395 
Cord,  spinal.    8w  Spinal  Cord. 

Corium,  469 

Cornea,  741 

corpuscles,  744 

nerves,  ib. 

siTucture,  743 
Comeo-scleral  junction,  747 
Coronary  arteries,  238 
Corona  radiata,  645 
Corpora  cavernosa,*  280,  796 

quadrigemina,  637 
Corpus  Arantii,  210 

callosum,  642,  643 

dentatum 
of  cerebellum,  639 
of  olivary  body,  to. 

Highmorianum,  794 

luteum,  800 
of  human  female,  ib, 
of    menstruation    and    pregnancy 

compared,  ib. 
spongiosum,  280,  796 
striatum,  644 
Corpuscles   of    blood,    82,    414.      Set 

Blood-corpuscles. 
Corpuscles,  Malpighian,  323,  532 
Corpuscles  of  Grandry,  697 

of  Herbst,  695 
Corti's  rods,  720  0t  »eq. 

office  of,  725 
Coughing,  mechanism  of,  361 
Cow{)er's  glands,  C37 
Cranial  nerves,  189,  625  ei  aeq. 
Crassamentum,  409 
Creatine,  553 
Creatinine,  5^9 
Crescents  of  (rianuzzi,  473 
Cretinism,  cause  of,  331 
Crico-arytenoid  muscles,  730,  731 
Cricoid  cartilage,  727 
Crico- thyroid  muscle,  730 
Crista  acoustioa,  687,  719 
Crossed  pvramidal  tract,  613 
Crosses  of  Ranvier,  100 
Crowbar  accident,  680 
Crura  cerebelli,  639 

cerebri,  619 
grey  matter  of,  621 
Crusta,  637 

petrosa,  77,  81 
Crypts  of  Lieberkuhn,  451 
Crystallin,  747 
Crystalline  lens,  741,  746 

in  relation  to  vision   at  different 
distances,  759 
Crystallisable  proteids,  394 


DeVEIjOPICBNT. 

Crystalloids,  394 
Cupula,  687 

Curdling  ferments,  458,  484 
Currents  of  action, 

constant,  113 

induced,  114 

nerve,  no 
Cuticle.    See  Epidermis,  Epithelium. 
Cutis  vera,  571 
Cystic  duct,  495 
Cystin  in  urine,  565 


D. 

Daltonism,  778 

Daniell's  battery,  112,  113 

Decidua,  815 

development  of,  817 

menstrualis,  803 

reflexa,  81C 

serotina,  i5.,  817 

vera,  815 
Decussation  of   fibres  in  medulla  ob' 
longata,  633 
in  spinal  cord,  658 

of  optic  nerves,  786 
DefflBcation,  mechanism  of,  528 

influence  of  spinal  cord  on,  ib. 
Degeneration  method,  167,  170,  609 
Deglutition.    See  Swallowing. 
Deiters,  cells  of,  721 

nucleus,  628,  603 
Dental  germ,  78 

papilla,  ib. 
Dentine,  74 

formation  of,  79 

structure,  75 
Depressor  nerve,  306 
Dermis,  571 

Desoemet's  membrane,  744 
Descending  tubule  of  Henle,  532 
Deutero-aloumose,  484 
Development,  803  et  teq. 

adipose  tissue,  40 

alimentary  canal,  851 

allantois,  816,  821 

amnion,  820 

arteries,  832,  833 

blood-vessels,  832 

bone,  6^  et  aeq, 

brain,  &|d 

decidua,  017 

ear,  850 

extremities,  826 

eye.847 

eyelids,  850 

face,  826 

Fallopian  tubes,  850 

foetal  membranes,  818 

genito- urinary  apparatus,  855  ei  aeq. 

head,  826 

heart,  830 
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Derelopment — continued. 

intestines,  8^2 

limbs,  826 

liver,  853 

lonn.  854 

medulU  oblongata,  845 

muscle,  95 

nerte-nbres,  1 04 

nervous  system,  %^i  et  $eq 

nose,  850 

cBsophagus,  8qi 

optic  nerve,  £48 

oiigans  of  sense,  850 

ovum,  803 

pancreas,  853 

pharynx,  851 

pituitary  body,  825 

respiratory  apparatus,  854 

salivary  glands,  853 

spinal  cord,  841 

stomach,  8^1 

teeth,  77 

vagina,  860 

vascular  system,  830 

veins,  836 

vertebrsD,  824 

visceral  arches  and  clefts,  827  €t  teq. 

Wolffian    bodies,  urinary   apparatus 
and  sexual  organs,  856  et  teq. 
Dextrin,  389 
Dextrose,  386 

in  urine,  567 

tests  for  (fetermining,  386, 568 
Diabetes,  510,  592 

artificial  production  in  animals,  510, 
511  {see^t-j) 
Dialysis,  394 

Diapedesis  of  blood-coipuscles,  274 
Diaphragm.    Set  Inspiration,  etc. 

development,  855 
Diastase  of  liver,  509 
Diastole  of  heart,  231 
Dicrotic  pulse,  272 
Diet,  58^  et  tea. 

nutritive  value,  4^5 

tables,  456, 457,  585  et  seq. 
Diffusion  and  osmosis,  distinguished,  394 
Digestion, 

in  the  intestines,  486  et  seq. 
duration  of,  528 

mechanical  processes,  518  et  aeq. 
See  Gastric  fluid,  Food,  Stomach. 
Dilatator  pupillae,  746 
Diplopia,  783 
Direct  cerebellar  tract,  615 

pyramidal  tract,  614 
Disaccharides,  386 
Discus  proligerus,  800 
Disuse  atrophy,  202,  680 
Diuretics,  541* 
Dobie's  line,  88 
Dorsal  ridges,  809 
Double  vision,  783 


Emui^sxfication. 

Dromogra]>h,  Chauveau't,  263 
Drugs,  aetion  of!,  528 

on  the  eye,  767 

on  the  heut,  252 

on  perspiration,  579 
Duetless  glands,  320  et  mq, 

theories  of  secretion,  321 
DucU  of  Bellini,  532,  534 

of  Cuvier,  837, '838 
Ductus  arteriosus,  534,  835,  840 
closure  of,  841 

venosus,  836,  839 
closure  of,  841 
Dudgeon's  sphygmograph,  269 
Dulong's  calorimeter,  599 
Duodenum,  446 

I)upr6*surea  apparatus,  550, 551 
Dura  mater,  603 
DyspncDa,  358 


E. 

Ear,  713 

bones  or  ossicles  of,  715 
function  of,  723 

development,  850 

external,  713 
function  or,  722 

internal,  716 
function  of,  722 

middle,  714 
function  of,  722 
Eck's  fistula,  5S3 
Ectoderm,  807 
Efferent  nerves,  97,  163 
Eggs  as  food,  455,  462 
Ehrlich's  experiments  with  methylene 

blue,  378,  670 
Elastic  cartilage,  53,  56 

fibres,  44 

tissue,  46 
Elastin,  40,  401 
Electrical  currents  of  letina,  781 

nerves,  164 

phenomena  of  muscle,  139  it  aeq  .,  184 
Electricity, 

action  on  blood-corpuscles,  418 

in  muscle,  147  et  eeq.j  184 
nerve,  184 
Electrodes,  non-polarisable,  142 
Electrometer,  Lippmann's  capillary,  146 
Electrotonus,  175 
Eleidin,  571 
Elementary  substances  in  the  human 

body,  384 
Embryo.  803  et  »eq.    See  Development. 
Embryological  method,  609 
Embryonic  heart  and  blood-vessels,  832, 

833 
spot,  807 
Emetics,  526 
Eroulsification,  392,  489,  513 
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Enaveij  of  Tskth. 

Enamel  of  teefh,  76 

formation  of,  79 
Enamel  organ,  tS. 
Enchvlema,  8 
£nd-Dulb«,  695 
End-plates,  motorial,  93,  102 
Endocardiao  pressure,  241  et  seg. 
Endocardium,  205 
Endoderm.  807 
Endolymph,  686,  717, 720 
Endomysium,  85 
Endoneurium,  lOi 
Endoemometer,  317,  318 
Endothelium,  20 

distinctive  characters,  ih. 

germinating,  25 
Eoeinophile  cells,  418 
Epencephalon,  622,  846 
Epiblast,  22,  807 

organs  formed  from,  814 
Epicardium,  203 
Epidermis,  570 
Epididymis,  794,  796 
Epiglottis,  733,  734 
Epimysium,  85 
Epinephrine,  335 
Epineurium,  10 1 
Epithelium,  2\ 

chemistry  of,  36 

ciliated,  30 

cofged,  35 

columnar,  27 

compound,  24 

cubical,  27 

germinal,  798 

goblet-shapvd,  29 

nutrition  of,  36 

pavement,  26 

renal,  541 

simple,  24 

spheroidal,  27 

Kt ratified,  34 

transitional;  33 
Erectile  structures,  circulation  in,  280 
Erection,  ib. 

cause  of,  ib, 

centre,  666 

influence  of  muscular  tissue  in,  281 
Ergograph,  Mosso's,  157 
Erythroblasts,  424 
Erythro-dextrin,  389,  478 
£sbach*8  albuminometer,  567 
Eustachian  tube,  714,  723 

function  of,  723 
Exchange  of  material,  583 

in  diseases,  591 

with  various  diets,  589 
Excitability  of  tissues,  105 
Exercise, 

effects  on  temperature  of  body,  596 
Expiration,  350 

force  of  expiratory  act,  356 

influence  on  oiiemation,  366 


Fatty  Acids. 

Expiration — continued, 

meobanism  of,  350 

muscles  concerned  in,  ib, 

relative  duration  of,  353 
External  capsule,  645 

sphincter  muscle,  527 
Extraventricular  nucleus,  644 
Extremities,  development  of,  825 
Eye,  740 

action  of  drun  on  pupil,  767 

adaptation  of  vision  at  different  dia- 
tanoes,  759  et  a$q, 

blood-vessels,  754 


causes  of  dilstation  and  contraction 


optical  apparatus  of,  755 
defects  in,  763 

refhictive  media  of,  755 

resemblance  to  camera,  i^. 
Eyeball,  741 

blood-vessels  of,  754 

ele(drical  currents  of,  781 

muscles  influencing  movement,  781 

various  positions  of,  783 
Eyelids,  740,  741 

development  of,  850 
Eyes,  simultaneous   action   in  viaion, 

782 


F. 

Face,  development  of,  826 
Facial  nerve,  627 

effects  of  (Maralysis  of,  ib. 

origin,  ih. 

relation  of,  to  expression,  ib^ 
Faces,  composition  of.  517 

quantity  passed,  518 
Fallopian  tubes,  802 

development  of,  859 
Falsetto  voice,  736 
Faradisation,  127 
Far-point,  763 
Fasciculus  soutarius,  628 
Fasting, 

influence  on  secretion  of  bile,  580 
Fat.    See  Adipose  tissue. 

action  of  bile  on,  506 
of  pancreatic  secretion,  489 

situations  where  found,  47 

uses  of,  49 
Fate, 

absorption  of,  513,    .  . 

action  of  pancreatic  juioe  on,  409 

chemical  constitution,  391 

decomposition  products,  392 

emulsiflcation,  ib, 

of  milk,  459 
saponification,  392 

Fatty  acids,  391 
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Female  Generative  Ouoans. 

Female  generative  organt,  798 

pronucleus,  805 
Fenestrated  membrane  of  Henle,  214 
Fenestra  ovalis,  715,  717 

rotunda,  715,  718 
action  of,  724 
Ferment  coagulation,  396 
Ferments,  403,  480 

classification  of,  404 

in  pancreatic  juice,  487 
Fibres  of  M tiller,  749 

of  Semak,  102 
FibriU,  87 
Fibrin,  409,  411,  413 

ferment,4ii,  413,414,  459 

formation,  409,  411 
Fibrinogen,  82,  410,  413 
Fibrinoplastin,  414 
Fibro-cartilago,  ^5 

classification,  %b. 

development,  56 

white,  55 

yellow,  56 
Fiorous  tissue,  44 

white,  i6. 

yellow,  46 
Fick*B  spring  kymograph,  289,  290 
Fifth  cranial  nerve,  625 
Filiform  papillfie  of  tongue,  706 
FiUet,  637 

FUum  terminale,  604 
Fishes,  circulatory  s^'stem  in,  229 
FleischPs  hsBmoglobinometer,  437 
Flesh  of  animals,  455 
Flour  as  food,  463 
Fluids,  swallowing,  521 
Fluoriae  of  calcium,  58 
Focal  distance,  7^0 
Fcetal  membra^ei,  815 

development  of,  818 
FoBtus, 

circulation  in,  839 

communication  with  mother,  823 
Follicles,  Graafian.    See  Graafian  vesi- 
cles. 
Food,  455 

absorption  of,  512  et  teq. 

accessories  to,  466 

cookinff^  ^65 

digestibility  of  articles  of,  455 
value  dependent  on,  ib» 

heat-value  of,  597 

of  man,  456 
too  little,  587 

proximate  principles  in,  455 

vegetable,  xb.y  405 
Foramen  ovale,  834 

of  Magendie,  620 

of  Monro,  645 
Fore-gut,  81  J. 
Formative  cells,  809 
Formic  acid,  391 
Fornix,  645 


GliOBUIilNg. 

Fourth  cranial  nerve,  625 
Fovea  centralis,  748,  753,  772,  774 
Fromann*s  lines,  lOl 
Frontal-nasal  process,  829 
Fundus  of  eye,  770 

of  urinary  bladder,  536 
Fungiform    papillse    of    the    tongue, 

706 
Funiculus  solitarius,  628,  635 
Furfuraldehyde,  504 
Fuscin  granules,  781 


G. 


Galactose,  387 
Gall-bladder,  coo 

structure,  ib. 
Galvanism,  139 
Galvanometer,  141 
Gamgee,     photographic    speobum     of 

haemoglobin  and  its  derivatives,  434 
Ganglia.    See  Nerve-centres. 

sympathetic,  functions  of,  3C3 
Ganglion  spirale,  722 
Gas  analysis,  383 
Gases, 

extraction  from  blood,  377 

in  blood,  ib. 

in  the  lungi»,  ib. 

of  plasma  and  serum,  413 
Gastric  glands,  A79 

innervation  or,  482 
Gastric  juice.  479 

acids  m,  481 
test  for,  482 

action  on  food,  484  (jtee  521) 

artificial,  47^ 

bacterial  action,  ^90 

composition  of,  481 

pepsin  of,  d8o,  481 

secretion  of,  481 
influence   of  nervous   system  on, 
482 
Gelatin,  40, 401 

as  a  constituent  of  food,  463 
Generative  organs  of  the  female,  798 

of  the  male,  793 
Genito-urinaiy  apparatus,  development 

of,  855  et  seq. 
Gerlach  s  network,  606 
Germinal  cells,  842 

disc.  808 

epitnelium,  798 

spot,  22,  802 

vesicle,  ib. 
Giant  cells,  59 

Glands.    See  names  of  diflierent 
Glisson's  capsule,  497 
Globiuj  428 
Globulms.  394  396,  W7 

distinctions  from  albumin,  394 


Olono-ptuj-yD^l  nerve,  I 
commimicatiani  of,  ii. 
foDcdani,  629 
mator  filaments,  6jo 


Gluco-proteWs,  309 
Glucoeamine,  ib. 


Olycochotic  afid,  503 
GlycocinB,  491,  558' 
Gljxogeo,  390,  508 

dutinatiim  of,  509 

prepaiation,  A. 

quantit}'  fonoAd,  it. 

»uree  of,  508 

variation  with  diet,  509 
Qlfcoeuria,  jio 
Gmelin'B  test,  504 
Goblet  cells,  29,  709 
QoU'a  column,  609,  612,  634,  631 
Oowerg'  hsmacytomeler,  4:0,  421 

humoglobinometer,  436 
Graafian  vencloi,  708 

formation  and   deTBlopmsnt   of,  ii. 
ituq. 

reUtion  of  oTom  to,  799 

rupture   of,  changea   following,  Soo 
ttitq. 
Graiidij,  corpuMle«  of,  697 
Granular  layers  of  retina,  750 
Qrape-«ugar.     Set  DeiCnm. 
Gravit)-,influeQceof,  on  circulation,  J93 
Grehaiit,  output  of  Itie  heart,  246 
Orey  matter  of  cerebellum,  [95,611,641 

of  cerebrum,  195,  b^i 

ot  crura  cerebri,  &2i 

of  medulla  oblongata,  624,  631,  633, 

of  pons  Varolii,  611 

of  spinal  cord,  [90,  606 
OrooTo,  primitive,  80S 
Groaamann,  on  the  Fsune  of  the  in- 

hibitorr  fibres  in  mammals,  iez 
Growth  ot  bone,  69 
Guanine,  55S 
Qubemsculum  leatii,  S60 


Hiemaaytometen,  420.  431 
Htemadramometer,  Toikmann'e, 
Hematin,  428 

■,325,416 


Hiematochometer,  Ticrotdt's,  163 
Hsmatoidin,  42^501 
Ilsmatoporiilifrm,  4Z9 
Hiem-Aulograph,  272 
HiBiiiiu,  419 
HssmochrDmogen,  42S 
HamogloMn,  83,  399,  4:5, 4Z6  tl  uq. 

analysis  iJ,  418 

compounds  of,  43a 

cryelallisable,  jm 

distribution,  426 

eelimatiun  of,  436 

photogmphio  spectrum  of,  434 

temoglobiuo ■'      -' 

Hiemoglobinu. 
Hair-celK  711 
Hair-follicles,  573 
Hairs,  S73 

Haldune's  apparatui  for  estimating  the 


L  off  by  a: 


nnd 


aqueo 
»>.  375 


Hardy,  microKopie  structure  of  cell*,  9 
Iliire-Hp,  cause  of.  829 
Haseail,  concentric  corpuscles  of,  329 
Haversian  canals,  61 
Head,  development  of,  826 
Head  aud  tail  folds,  Sr2,  S13 
Hearing,  anatomy  of  organ  of,  713  tl 
Kg. 

lafiucncc  of  eitemal  ear  on,  722 
of  middle  ear,  723 

physiology  of,  722 


action  of, 
accelerated,  149 
force  of,  245 
irequency,  ti. 
inhibited,  249 
Belf-steennK,  138 


chamben,  204 

capacity  of,  io8 
chords  tandineiB  of,  210 
columnee  cameie  of,  ii, 
course  ot  blood  in,  21 1 


ganglia  of,  ib. 
Influence  of  dr 
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Heabt. 

Heart — eontinuetf. 
intracflrdiac  nerret,  253 
inTeating;  sac,  20j 
muBcular  fibres  01,  93 
muiculi  papillana,  a  10 
nervous  system,  influenoe  on,  247 
output  of,  246 
pericardium,  203 
phraioloffy,  231  0t  9tq. 
reilez  inmbition,  252 
situation,  203 
si<e  and  weight,  208 
sounds  of,  2  K 
causes,  2^0 
structure  of,  206 
yalyes,  209 
auriculo -ventricular,  208 

function  of,  233 
lemilunar,  210 

function  of,  234 
structure,  211 
ventricles,  their  action,  204,  207 
work  of,  246 
Heat,  animal.    8m  Temperature, 
influence  of  nervous  system,  601 
of  various  circumstances  on,  600 
etteq. 
losses  by  radiation,  eta,  598 
variations  of,  596 
Heat  coagulation,  396 
Heat-rigor,  159,  note 
Heat  spots,  703 
Heat- value  of  food,  597 
Height,  relation  to  respiratory  capacity, 

Hehcine  arteries,  796 

Helicotrema,  720 

Helix  of  ear,  713 

Heller's  nitric-acid  test,  ^67 

Helmholtz's  induction  coil,  117 

myograph,  118 

pHakoecope,  761 
Hemianopsia,  678,  787 
Hemiplegia,  6d6,  672 
Hemisection  or  spinal  cord,  616, 6^7 
Homiipheres,  Cerebral.    See  Cereorum. 
Hensen's  line,  89 
Hepatic  cells,  497 

colic,  507 
Herbst,  corpuscles  of,  695 
Hering's  theory  of  colour,  778 
Hetero-alburooee,  484 
Hexone  bases,  402 
Hiccough,  mechanism  of,  362 
Hill    (Croft)    on    inverting   ferments, 

.405 
Hill   (Leonard)   on  the  cii*culation  of 

blood  in  the  brain,  277  et  sea. 

on  the  influence  of  gravity  on  the  cir- 
culation, 29^ 

on  alterations  in  atmospheric  pressure, 

372 
Hill^  air-pump,  382,  383 


Internal  Capsule. 

Hind-gut,  814 

Hippurio  add,  558 

Histone,  428 

Holoblastio  ova,  804 

Horopter,  785 

Hiirtnle's  manometer,  243,  290 

differential  manometer,  245 
Hyaline  cartilage,  53 

corpuscle,  419 
Hyaloplasm.  8 
HydrooiUruDin,  504,  547 
Hypermetropia,  763 
Hypoblast,  22,  807' 

organs  formed  from,  815 
HypoglotMd  nerve,  630 

distribution,  631 

origin.6^' 
Hypoxanthme,  330,  558 

presence  in  the  spleen,  325 


I. 


Ileo-caecal  valvA,  445,  452,  454 
Ileum,  446 

Image,  rormation  en  retina,  757 
Imprecation  of  ovum,  80^ 
Inanition  or  starvation,  587 
Incus,  716 

development  of,  829 
Indican,  561 
Indigo,  iS. 
Induction  coil,  114  #^  9$q* 

current,  114 
Infundibulum,  344 
Inhibitory  centre  for  heart,   effect  of 

venous  blood  on,  371 
Inhibitory  influenoe  of  pneumogaatrie 

nerve,  247 
Inhibitory  nerves,  164 
Inogen,  155,  160 
Inorwnic  compounds  in  body,  384 

salts  in  protoplasm,  9 
Inosite,  390 
Insalivation,  518 
Inspiration,  347 

elsstic  resistance  overcome  by,  ib, 

expansion  of  cbest  in,  ib. 

extraordinary,  349 

force  emplo)  ed  in,  354 

mechanism  of,  346  et  9tg. 
Instruments  for  demonstrating  muscular 

action,  112  et  aeq. 
Intercellular  material,  5,  39 

passage,  ^44 
Intercentral  nerves,  166 
Intercostal  muscles,  action  in  inspira- 
tion, 349  et  aeq, 

action  in  expiration,  350 
Intercrossing  fibres  of  ^arpey,  63, 64 
Intermittent  pulse,  269 
Internal  capsule,  645,  669 

importance  of,  645 
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Internal  Secretion  Theory. 

Intenial  aecretion  theory  of  the  duotlees 

glands,  320,  321 
Internal  sphincter  muacle,  453,  527 
Interstitial  cells,  796 
Intestinal  juice,  490,  528 
Intestines,  445 
absorption    of    solutions   from   the, 

516 
action  of  drugs,  528 
diMtion  in,  486  0t  teq. 

duration  of,  J28 
development,  ^2 
larw,  «2 
glands,  454 
structure,  452 
moTements,  ^26 
nerrous  mechanism,  527 
small,  ^45 
glands,  451 
structure,  446 
Intracardiac  nerres,  253 
IntraTentricular  nucleus,  644 
Inrersion,  387,  490 
Invertin,  490 
Involuntary   muscles,  84    (see   161   et 

structure  of,  84 
lodo-thvrin,  332 
Iris,  7^6 

development  of^  849 

f^etionS|  766  v 

reflex  actions,  767 
Irradiation,  766 
Irritability  of  tissues,  105 
Iso-cholesterin,  505,  575 
Iso-maltoee,  388 
Isometric  contraction,  138 
Isotonic  contraction,  1^. 


J. 


Jacksonian  epilepsy,  672 
Jacobsen*s  nerve,  629 
Jaundice,  507 
Jecorin,  334 
Jeiunum,  446 
Jelly  of  Wharton,  43,823 
Jelly-like  connective  tissue,  52 
Juice,  gastric,  .179 
■5,487 


pancreatic, 


K. 


Kaiser*B  views  on  muscular  oon traction, 

Karyokinesis,  17  ei  teq, 

phases  of,  21 
Katsbolio  phenomena,  582,  790 
Katelectrotonus,  180 

Keratin,  J7,  401,  .S7'»  578 
Key,  Du  Bois  Beymond*s,  1 13 


Labtnx. 

Kidneys,  529 
blood-vessels  of,  how  distributed,  534 
effect  of  ligaturing,  540 

capillaries  of,  J34 

devebpment  of,  857 

diseases  of,  effect  on  the  skin,  579 

extirpation  of,  54^ 

function^  537.    See  Urine. 

Malpighian  corpuscles  of,  532 

nerves,  C38 

pelvis  of,  529 

structure,  ib. 

tubules  of,  530  et  teq, 

weight,  529 

work  done  by,  512 
KiniBsthetio  area,  079 
Kinetoplasm,  200 
Kjeldaors  method  of  estimating  urea, 

Klein  on  the  stages  of  karyokinesis,  17 
Knee-jerk,  662,  064 
Konig's  apparatus  for  obtaining  flame- 
pictures  of  musical  notes,  737 
Kossel  on  protamineSj402 
Krause's  membrane,  80,  90,  02 
Kronecker's  perflision  cannula,  259 
Kiihne's  gracilis  experiment,  173  {tee 

303) 
Kymograph,  Fick*s  spring,  289,  290 

liudwig's,  287 

tracings,  289,  291 


L. 


Labia  externa  and  interna,  development 

of,  862 
I  Ab}TiDth  of  the  ear.    See  Ear. 
Lacrimal  gland,  741 
Lact-albumin,  458 

Lacteals,  224,  449»450»  5^3 

fermentation,  388 
Lactiferous  ducts,  460 
Lactose,  388,459,  567 
Lamina  cribrosa,  749 

spiralis,  718 

Bupra-choroidea,  745 
Laminae  viscerales  or  ventrales,  81^ 
Langley's  experiment  on  vagus  and  cer- 
vical sympathetic  nerve,  303  {nre 

gaii^on,474 

mcotine  method,  301, 475 
Large  intestine.    See  Intestines. 
Laryngoscope,  732 
Larynx,  anatomy  of,  727 

cartilages  of,  t^. 

mucous  membrane,  729 

muscles  of,  730  et  »eq, 

nerves  of,  732 

Tocal  cords,  727.  733 
movements  of,  734 
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liATKRAL    SCLXBOBIS. 

Lateral  loleroau,  66i 
Lateritioiia  depoait,  557 

Lecithin,  99;  392»  49' 

LeUj  ciTBtalline,  746 

Lenticular  nucleua,  644 

Leucine,  330, 491 

Leuoocytea.       S^t    Blood    oorpuaclaa 

(white). 
LeTulo6e.387 
Lieberkumi'B  glandt,  451,  454 

j«Uy,  399 
Ligamentum  pectinatum  iridia,  747 
Limba,  derelopment  of,  826 
Lippmann'a    capillary     electrometer, 

146 
Liquor  amnii,  817,  821 

aanguinia,  or  plaama,  82,  41 1 

L»;fM94     , 
blood-Toawla,  497 

capillariea,  499 

oella  of,  495 

circulation  in,  ^98 

doTelopment  or,  853 

extirpation  in  mammals,  553 

in  irogs,  ib. 

formation  of  urea  by,  501,  553 

f  unctiona,  500 

glycogenic  function  of,  507 

nerves  of,  511 

■eoretion  of.    See  Bile. 

itruoture,  497 

augar  formed  by,  507  (m«  509) 


pply  of  blood  to,  4^,  501 
iliaation    of     tactile    sensations. 


aui 
Loca 

700 
Locomotor  ataxy,  658,  663 
Loop  of  Henle,  532 
IjUQ wig's  air-pump,  382 

kymograph,  287 

Btromuhr,  262 
Lunatic's  brain,  684 
Lungs,  342 

air-sacs  of,  344 

blood-supply,  345 

capillaries  of,  344 

chances  of  air  in,  374 

circulation  in,  345 

coTeringa  of,  342 

deyelopment  of,  854. 

diffusion  of  gasea  within,  377 

lobes  of,  ^^ 

lobules  of,  tb. 

lymphatics,  345 

muscular  tissue  of,  344 

nerrea,  346 

nutrition  of,  345 

position  of,  338 

structure,  342 
Luxus  consumption,  592 
Lymph,  222,  312 

composition  of,  312 

current  of,  316 

formation  of,  317 


Medullary  Groovs. 

Lymjph  capillariea,  219 

ongin  ox,  224 

atmcture,  225 
Lymph-hearts,  structure  and  action  of, 

316 

relation  to  apinal  cord,  ik, 
Lymphagogues,  318 
Lymphatic  glands,  224,  313 

development,  8^4 
Lymphatic  veaseu,  222 

of  arteries  and  veina,  218 

oommunication    with    blood-vesaela, 
222 

atmcture  of,  225 
Lymphocytes,  312, 418 
Lymphoid  or  retiform  tissue,  50.    See 

Adenoid  tissue. 
Lysatinine,  554 
Lyaine,  t^. 


Macula,  687 

lutea,  748,  750,  753 
Maculu^  acousticflB,  719 
Magnesium  phosphate,  58 
Male  organa  of  generation,  793 

pronucleus,  805 

sexual  functions,  796 
Malleus,  715 

Malpighian  bodiea  or  corpuades  of  kid- 
ney, ^32.    See  Kidney. 

corpuscles  of  spleen,  323 
Maltose,  405 
Maltose,  388, 478 
Mammal,  nerves  of,  251 
Mammary  glands,  460 

evolution,  462 

involution,  t^. 

lactation,  ib. 

structure,  460 
Mandibular  arch,  828 
Manometer,  Hiirthle's,  24^,  290 
Marey's  sphygmograph,  208 

tambour,  129,  240 
Mastication,  518 
Mastoid  cells,  715 
Moat  as  food,  462 
Meatus  of  ear,  719 
Meconium,  518 
Mediastinum  testis,  794 
Medulla  oblongata,  189,  619,  622  et  $eq, 

columns  of,  623 
I       decussation  of  fibres,  633 

development,  841; 

fibres  of,  how  distributed,  623 

grey  matter  in,  616 

pyramids  of,  anterior,  623 
posterior,  624 

structure  of,  631 
Medullary  groove,  809 
,       platea,  t^. 
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Meibomian  follicleb 

MeibomiAii  follicles,  469,  741 
MeiBiner's  pleziu,  448 
^lelanin  granules,  781 
Uembrana  capsulo-pupillftris,  850 
chorio-capillaris,  745 
decidua.  oft; 
granulosa.  800 

deyelopment  into  corpus  luteuDi,t4. 
hjaloidea,  754 
limitans  externa,  751,  753 

interna,  749 
propria  or  oasement  membrane.    Ste 

Basement  Membrane, 
pupillaris,  850 
tectoria,  721 
action  of,  725 

tympani,  7!5»  7.23    „ 
Membrane,  yiteUine.  801 
Membranes  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord, 
188  .         y  . 

Membranes,  mucous.  See  Mucous  Mem- 
branes. 

serous,  468 
Membranous  labyrinth,  717,  718.    See 

Ear. 
Menstruation,  800,  80^ 

coincident  with  discharge  of  ora,  803 

corpus  luteum  of,  800 
Mercurial  kymograph,  286 
Meroblastic  ova,  804 
Mesencephalon,  622,  846 
Meeoblast,  22,  807 

organs  formed  from,  815 
Mesoderm,  807 
Mesonephroe,  856 

Metabolic  balance-sheets,  585  et  teq. 
Metabolism,  7,  790 

general,  580  et  seq. 
Metanephros,  856 
Metencephalon,  622,  846 
Methemoglobin,  435 

photographic  spectrum  of,  434 
Micrococcus  urcsc,  565 
Microcytes,  ^16 
Micro-organisms,  types  of,  403 
Micropyle,  804 
Mioro-spectrost'ope,  432 
Micturition,  546 

centre,  546,  666 
Middle  ear.     See  T}inpanum. 
Mid-gut,  814 
Milk,  as  food,  457 

slcoholio  fermentation  of,  460 

chemical  composition,  458 

coagulation  of,  ib. 

fats  of,  459 

chemiral  composition,  t^. 

proteids  of,  458 

rcartion  and  specific  gravity,  t^. 

salts  of,  460 

secretion  of,  457 

souring  of,  459  {see  388) 

uterine,  818 


MuacLX. 

Milk- curdling  ferment,  489 

Milk-globules,  457 

Milk-sugar,  388, 4^9 
properties  of,  388 

Milk-teeth,  70  et  seq. 

Millon^s  re-agent  and  test,  395 

Mitosis,  17 

Mitral  cells,  712 

Modiolus,  710 

Molars.     See  Teeth. 

Molecular  layers,  750,  751 

Moleschott's  diet  taole,  457 

Monaster  stage  of  karyokineais,  19 

Monkey's  brain,  674 

Monoplegia,  6?2 

Monosacohariaes,  386 

Monro-Kellie  doctrine,  278 

Moore's  test  for  sugar,  386 

Momer  and  Sjokist's  method  of  esti- 
mating urea,  551 

Morphological  development,  22 

Mosso's  ergograph,  157 
experiments  on  the  effects  of  fatigue, 

»57 
Motor   areas   of   cerebrum,  671,    675, 

679 

impulses,  transminion  in  cord,  659 

nerve-fibres,  98 
Motor  nerves,  164 
Motor  oculi  nerve,  625 

origin  of,  ib. 
Mountain  sickness,  373 
Mouth,  439 
Movements  of  protoplasm,  13,  106 

peristaltic,  of  intestines,  526 
of  involuntary  muscle,  161 
of  stomach,  521 
Mucic  acid,  ^87 

Mucigen  or  Mucinogen,  29,  37, 472 
Mucin,  29,  36,  399,  469 
Mucoids,  399 
Mucous  membrane,  469 

digestive  tract,  ib, 

epithelium-cells  of,  ib.    See  Epithe- 
lium. 

gastro-pulmonary  tract,  t^. 

genito-urinanr  tract,  t6. 

gland-oells  of,  ib. 

of  intestines,  448,  M 

respiratoiT  tract,  469 

of  stomaon,  443 

of   uterus,    chisnges   in   pregnancy, 
802 
M  liner's  fibres,  749 
Miillerian  duct,  856 
Multipolar  nerve-oella,  193 
Murexide  test,  556 

Muscarine,  action  of,  on  the  heart,  252 
Muscle.  Ill 

blooa-vessels  of,  93 

cardiac,  94 

changes  in  form,  when  it  oontraets, 
met  seq. 
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MUBCLE. 

Muiole — eontmued, 
chemical  chmnges  in,  155 
compwition  ot^  159 

oolunmsj  87 

contracUUtj,  106 

cuiTM,  119,  122—124 

derelopmeRt,  95 

dvnainometer,  137 ' 

eluticitT,  ni 

electrical  pnenomena  of,  139  «/  «^., 

184 
eztenaibility  of,  131  ei  teq. 
fatigue,  effect  of,  124, 156 

cunrea,  124* 
Henaen'i  line,  89 
involuntary,  8d  («m  161  $t  teq,) 
irritability,  108 

eridence  of,  tA. 
nerrea  of,  93 
plain,  94 
plaama,  159 

reiponie  to  stimuli,  109  et  teg.,  184 

rigor,  157, 163 

■aroolemma,  85 

aenaory  neire-endings  in,  698 

lerum,  159 

•hape,  omuigee  in,  128 

skeletal,  85 

sound,  developed  in  contraction  of,  128 

spindle,  93,  6(64.  See  Neuro-musnular 
spindle. 

stimuli.  109 

striateo,  structure  of,  87  et  seq. 

tetanus,  128 
negative  variation  of,  147 

thermal  changes  in,  153 

tonus,  136,  163 

twitch,  122  {see  147) 

voluntary,  85  (see  loi  et  seq.) 

wave,  125,  148 

work  of,  136 
Muscles,  reciprocal  action  of  antago- 
nistic, 664 
Muscular  action,  conditions  of,  138 
Muscular  contraction,  in,  123 

effect  of  two  successive  stimuli,  126 
ot  more  than  two  stimuli,  127 

voluntarv  tetanus,  128 
Muscular  fibres, 

development,  95 

plain,  84 

transvenely  striated,  ib. 
'  Muscular  force,  136 

irritability,  108 

sense,  703 

tissue,  84  et  seq, 
composition  of,  160 
Muscularis  mucossB,  341,  443, 449,  450, 

454 
Musical  sounds,  736 

Mydriatics,  767 


NSBVXB. 

Myeloplaxet,  59 
Myelo^K>ngium,  841 
Myograph,  112 

HehnboW,  118 

pendulum,  120 

spring,  ib. 

transmission,  12^  {see  172) 
Myopia,  or  ahort-aight,  763 
Myosin,  159 
Myotics,  767 
Myoainogen,  159 
Myxosdema,  331  (see  336) 


N. 


Nails.  572 

Nasal  cavities  in  relation  to  imall,  710 

et  seq. 
Nasmjith's  membrane,  74,  81 
Near  point,  761, 762 
Nerve-oells,  structure  of,  191  et  seq. 
Nerve-centres,   188  et  »eq,    Hee  Gera- 
bellum,  Cerebrum,  etc. 

ano-spinaL  528 

cilio-spinai,  666  {see  767) 

dedecation,  528 

deglutition,  520 

erection,  666 

micturition,  516, 666 

parturition,  066 

respiratory,  35;^ 

secretion  of  sauva,  474 

speech,  678 

vaso-motor,  298,  661 
Nerve-corpuscles,  19 1  et  $eq, 

biiK>lar,  192 

unipolar,  ib. 
Nerve  epitnelium,  692 
Nerve-impulse,  velocity  of,  172 
Nerves,  97 

accelerator,  i6d 

action  of  stimuli  on,  109,  546 

afferent,  97,  161 

axis-cylinder  or,  99 

cells,  98,  191 

centrifugal,  163 

centripetal,  164 

cerebro-spinal,  189, 602 

changes  in,  during  activity,  172 

classification,  163 

conductivity  of,  178, 187 

cranial,  189,  625  et  seq, 

degeneration,  167,  199 
reaction  of,  186 

development,  841 

direction  of  a  nerve  impulse,  173 

efferent,  97,  163 

electrical,  164 
stimulation  of,  184 

fibres,  q8 
development  of,  104 
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Nerves. 

Nerres — eont  inued. 

functions  of,  166 

funiculi  of,  lOi 

fl^y  matter,  q8 

inhibitory,  10^ 

intorcentral,  166 

intracardiac,  253 

irritability  of,  105 

lawB  of  conduction,  164  etseq. 

medullary  sheath,  99 

medullated,  98 

motor,  164 
termination  of,  102 

nodes  of  Banvier,  99 

non-medullated,  98 

olfactory,  625,  711 

physiology  of,  163  et  seq, 

plexuses  of,  102 

reflex  actions,  165,  196 

secretory,  164 

section  of,  166,  474 

sixe  of,  10 1 

spinal.    See  Spinal  Nerves. 

splanchnic,  stimulation  of,  357 

stimulation  of  cut,  16^),  357,  475 

structure,  98 

sympathetic,  influence  on  heart,  249 

taste,  707 

terminations  of, 
in  corpuscles  of  Golgi.  699 
in  corpuscles  of  Granary,  698 
in  corpuscles  of  Herbst,  695 
in  end-bulbs,  ib, 
in  motorial  end-plates,  102 
in  networks  or  plexuses,  699 
in  Pacinian  corpuscles,  694 
in  touch-corpuscles,  696 

trophic,  T64,  774 
Nervous  circles,  052,  665 
Nervous  system. 

cerebro-spinal,  189,  602 

development,  841  et  teq, 

influence  on  the  heart,  368 

sympathetic,  2^9 

vaso-motor,  2(>d  et  eeq. 
Nervous  tissues,  chemistry  of,  174 
Neural  crest,  844 
Neureblasts,  842 
Neurorlia,  190, 606 
Neurokeratin.  99,  191,  401 
Neuro-muscular  spindles,  93,  698,  699 
Nicotine,  action  of,  301,  335,  475 
Nissl's  grsnuli'S,  193  et  acq. 

significance  of,  200 
Nitric  oxide  hssrooglobin,  436 
Nitrogen  in  the  blood,  377 

eliminated   in   the   form    of    urea, 

455 
Nodal  point,  755 

Nodes  of  Ranvier,  99 

Nose.    See  Smell. 

development  of,  850 

Notochonl,  810,  824 


Osteoblasts. 

Nuclear  layers,  750,  751 

sap  or  matrix,  10 
Nucleic  add,  400 
Nuclein,  11,  400,  401,  459 
Nuclei  pontis,  636 
Nucleoli,  10 
Nucleo-proteids,  doo 
Nucleus  of  animal  oell,  6»  10  et  teq* 

chemical  composition,  11 

division,  16 

staining  of,  10 

structure,  t^. 
Nucleus  ambiguus,  628,  635 


0. 


Odontoblasts,  74,  76,  78,  79 
Odontogen,  79 
Odours,  713.    See  Smell. 
(Esophagus,  development,  851 

structure  of,  4<|0 
Oleaginous  principles,  390 
Oleic  acid,  391 
Olein,  49,  390 
Olfactory  bulb,  712 

cells,  711 

nerves,  625,  711 

tract,  711 

*'rooU"  of,  i*. 
Olivarv  body,  624,  635 
Oliver  s  hieinacytometer,  422 
Omphalo-mesenteric  veins,  819,  830 
Oncograph,  Boy's,  311 
Oncometer,  540 

Rov's,  310,  326 
Ophtnalmosoope,  770  et  eeq. 
Optic  diBO,  749 
Optic  nerve,  62^ 

decussation  of  fibres  in,  786 

development  0^  848 
Optic  thalamus,  644 

vehicle,  primai7;844 
Optical  angle,  757 

apparatus  of  eye,  755 
defects  in,  763 
Optogram,  780 

Ora  serrata  of  retina,  748,  754 
Oranges  brain,  654 
Organ  of  Gorti,  720 

of  Oiraldis,  859 
Organic  compounds  in  body,  384 
Organised  ferments,  404 
Osmosis,  317,  516 

distinguiahed  from  diff^on,  394 
Osmotic  pressure,  method  of  estimating, 

^  543»  544 
Ossein,  dOI 

Osseous  labyrinth,  717.    See  Ear. 

Ossicles  of  the  ear,  715 

action  of,  723 

Ossitication,  stages  of,  64  et  eeq. 

Osteoblasts,  64,  68 
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Osteoclasts. 

Osteoclasto,  68 

Osteogen,  64 

Otic  veiiole,  primary,  850 

Otoliths,  687 

Ovary,  798 

deTelopment  of,  803 

Graafian  resides  in,  708 
Oviduct,  or  Fallopian  tube,  802 
Ovigerms,  798 
Ovo-mucoid,  399 
Ovum,  22,  801,  803 

action  of  seminal  fluid  on,  805  «t  $tg, 

changes  in  ovary,  804 
previous  to  fecundation,  ib, 

cleaving  of  yolk,  806 

development,  803 

fertilised,  806 

formation  of,  802 

germinal   vesicle  and  spot  of,  802 
sf  teg. 

impregnation  of,  805 

segmentation,  806 

structure  of,  803 
in  mammals,  soi  -^2 

subsequent  to  cleavage,  806  $t  aeq. 

unlmpregnated,  804 
Oxygen  in  the  blood,  377,  384 
OzyhsBmoglobin,  83,  426  «t  m^.,  130 

spectrum  of,  433,  434  (see  coloured 
plate) 
Oxyntic  cells,  479,  480 
Oxyphile  cells,  418 


P. 


Pacchionian  bodies,  604 
Pacinian  corpuscles,  C94 
Pain,  692  {Hee  658) 
Palmitic  acid,  391 
Palmitin,  49,  390 
Pancreas,  406 

development  of,  853 

extirpation  of,  ^^93 
diaoetic  condition  produced  in  ani- 
mals by,  494,  510 

functions  of,  493 

secretory  nerves  of,  492 

structure,  486 
Pancreatic  juice,  487 

action  on  fats,  489 

composition  ana  action,  487 

ferments  in,  ibk 
PapillflB 

of  the  kidney,  530 

of  skin,  distribution  of,  572 

of  tongue,  705,  706 
Parachordal  cartilages,  826 
Paradoxical  ron traction,  178 
Paraglobulin,  414 
Parallel  puzzle,  789 
Paramucm,  399 
Parapeptone,  484 


I 


PicBic  Acid  Test. 


Parathyroids,  333 
Parietal  cells,  444,  479 

mesoblast,  81 1 
Parotid  gland,  476 
Parovarium,  859 

Paroxysmal  hemoglobinuria,  569 
Pars  ciliaris  retinae.  754 
Parturition  centre,  666 
Par  vagum.    Sm  Pneumogastric  nerve. 
Pathological  urine,  566 
Pavy*8  views  as  to  the  liver  being  a 
I       Bugar-forming  organ,  509 
Pawlow's  method  for  obtaining  pure 

Mstric  juice,  483,  493 
Pelvis  of  the  kidney,  529 
Pendulum  myograph,  120 
Penis,  796 

structure,  ib. 
Pepsin,  479,  483 
Pepsinogen,  480 
Pepsin-hydrochloric  acid,  481 
Peptones,  393,  398,  484 

characters  of,  484 
Peptonuria,  C67 
Perception,  691 

Perforating  fibres  of  Sharpey,  63 
Perfusion  cannula,  Kronecker's,  259 
Pericardium,  203 
Perichondrium  of  cartilage,  54 
Perilymph,  or  fluid  of  labyrinth  of  ear, 

686,717 
Perimeter,  774 
Perimysium,  85 
Perineurium,  loi 
Peristaltic  movements  of  intestines,  526, 

527 
of  involuntary  muscle,  161,  162  (set 

521) 

of  stomach,  522 
Perivitelline  tfuid,  805,  806 
Permanent  teeth.     See  Teeth. 
Perspiration,  cutaneous.  577 

insensible  and  sensible,  ih. 

ordinary  constituents  of,  578 
Pettenkofer's  reaction,  504 
Peyer's  patches,  452 
Pfluger's  law  of  contraction,  181 
Phagocytes,  275,  419 
Phakoscope,  Helniholtz's,  761 
Pharynx,  439 

action  in  swallowing,  ib, 

development,  851 
Phenyl  hydrazine  test,  389  {tet  569) 
Phloridzin -diabetes,  51 1 
Phosphates  in  urine,  562,  565 
Photographic  spectra  of   hiemoglobin, 

oxyhemoglobin,  and  methiemoglobin, 

434 
Phrenograph,  353 

Physiological  methods,  3 

rneoecope,  152,  162 

Pia  mater,  603 

Picric  acid  test,  568 
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Pigment  Cells. 

Pigment  cells  of  retina,  106,  753 

movement  of,  781 
Pineal  gland,  336 
Piotrowski's  reaction,  395, 402 
Piperidine,  action  of,  335 
Pituitary  body,  J36 

development,  02  s 

effects  of  removal,  336 
Placenta,  maternal,  816,  817 

fcetal,  821 
Plasma  of  blood,  82, 406,  411 

gases  of,  413 
Plethysmograph,  308 

Sohafer's,  260 
Pleura,  342 

Pleuro-peritoneal  cavity,  811 
Plexus,  terminal,  699 

of  Auerbach,  104,  447 
Pneumogastric  nerve,  628 

distribution  of,  631 

functions,  629 

influence  on 
deglutition,  520 
gastric  digestion,  524 

secretion,  483 
heart,  247 
lungs  (trophic),  702 
muscles  of  stomacn,  524 
pancreatic  secretion,  493 
respiration,  3^9 
vomiting,  ^io 

mixed  function  of,  629 

origin,  ib, 
Pomndorfs  rheochord,  177 
Pom's  commutator,  175 
Polar  globules,  804, 806 

function  of,  805 
Polarimeter,  402 
Polysaccharides,  384 
Pons  Varolii,  619,  621 

grey  matter  in,  621 
Portal  canals,  498 

circulation,  212 

vein,  498.     Se^  liver. 
Poms  opticus,  749 
Postganglionic  iiores,  301 
Preganglionic  fibres,  t*^. 
Pregnancy, 

corpus  luteum  of,  800 
Presbyopia,  766 
Pressor  nerves,  306 
Pressure,  sense  of,  702 
Pressure-measurers,  281 
Primitive  groove,  808 

nerve-sheath,  or  Schwann's  sheath,  98 

ova,  798 

strrak,  808 
Processus  gracilis,  716 

vaginalis,  860 
Projection  fibres,  650 
Pronephros,  8^6 
Pro-nucleus,  female,  805 

male,  t^. 

K.P. 


Reflex  Abc. 

Propeptone,  484 
Prosencephalon,  622,  845,  846 
Prostate  gland,  537 
Protamines,  402 
Proteid  metabolism,  7 
Proteids,  7, 392 

absorption  of,  ^13 

action  on  polarized  light,  395 

of  blood,  413 

claasification,  197 

coagulated,  390 

colour  reactions,  395 

composition,  393 

conjugiited  or  compound,  397 

crystallisation,  394 

indiffusibiUty  of,  tb. 

predpitants  of,  396 

solubuities,  393 
Proteoses,  393,  398,  485 

characters  of,  485 
Prothrombin,  411,  426 
Proto-albumose.  484 
Protoplasm,  6,  8,  803 

chemical  structure,  9 

irritability,  15 

movements,  12  et  seq.^  106 
Proto-vertebne,  810,  oil,  824 
Pseudo-mucin,  399 
Pseudo-nuclein,  400 
Pseudopodia,  i^,  16 
Pseudosoope,  789 
Pseudo-stomata,  219 
Ptons,783 
Ptyalin,  473,  478 
Ptvalinogen,  474 
Pulmonary  artery,  834 
Pulse,  anacrotic,  27 1 

arterial,  267  et  ssq, 
'       dicrotic,  272 
Purine  bases,  400,  558 
Purkinje's  cells,  195,  641 

fibres,  96 

figures,  760 
Pyloric  glands,  44^,  479 
Pyramidal  tracts,  ti^et  uq. 
Pyramids  of  medulla  oblongata,  623 

of  Kidney.    See  Kidney. 


Q. 


Quinquand,  output  of  the  heart,  246 


R. 


Bacemose  glands,  469 

Ranke's  metabolic  balance-sheet,  585 

diet  table,  457,  585 
Raynaud's  disease,  311 
Roartion  time  in  man,  665 
Reduced  eye,  756 
Reflex  arc,  661 

3  L 
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Reflex  Actions. 

Beflex  actions,  6s7 
inhibitioii  of,  660 
in  frog,  660, 668 
in  man,  661 
superficial,  662 
tendon,  t^. 
of  neires,  165, 196 
of  spinal  cord,  659  el  seq. 
Befraction,  laws  of,  755 
Refractive  media  of  eye,  ib. 
Regions  of  body.    See  Frontispieoe. 
Reid,  Waymoutb,  experiments  on  the 
absorption    of   secretions    from   the 
intestines,  516 
Remak.  fibres  of,  102 

ganglion  of,  254 
Renal  circulation  ,212 

epithelium,  activity  of,  541 
oncometer,  540 
Rennet,  4^9 

Reproductiye  organs,  792  et  »eq. 
Requisites  of  diet,  585 
Reserve  air,  3^4 
Residual  air,  %o. 
Respiration,  337 
abdominal  t^'pe,  350 
alteration   in   atmospheric   preMure, 

372 
breathing  or  tidal  air,  354 
chemistry  of,  373 
effect  on  circulation,  363 
^ases  in  relation  to,  371,  377 
influence  of  nervous  system,  368 
mechanism  of,  346  et  seq, 

nervous,  357 
movements,  3^16 

of  vocal  coros  in,  734 
quantity  of  air  changed,  354 
Respiratory  acts,  special,  361 
apparatus,  338 

aevelopment  of,  854 
capacity  of  chest,  354 

circumstances  affecting,  355 
movements  of  glottis,  353 

methods  of  recording,  350 
muscles,  347  et  seq. 
nerve-centre,  357 
«te,355 
relation  to  ^ulse  rate,  %b, 
size  of  animal,  ib, 
relation  to  will,  357  et  teq. 
rhythm,  353 
sounds,  id. 
Restiform  bodies,  635,  638 
Rete  testis,  796 
Reticulum,  8 
Retiform  tissue,  50 
Retina.  748 
blind  spot,  768 
blood-vessels,  7^4 
changes  in,  during  activity,  7?0 
duration  of  impression  on,  770 
of  after -sensations,  ib. 


Saponification. 

Retina — continued. 
electrical  variations  in,  781 
excitation  of,  768 
focal  distance  of,  7C9 
fovea  centralis,  748 
functions  of,  768 
I       image   on,    how   formed    distinctly, 

;    1 757 

1       layers,  749 

ora  serrata,  748 

pigment-oells,  106,  107,  753 
movement  of,  781 

pigments  of,  780 

m  relation  to  single  tision,  782 

■tnicture  of,  748 

visual  purple,  752,  780 
Retractor  lentis  muscle,  763 
Rheochord,  176 

Poggendorf's,  177 
Rheoscope,  physiological,  152,  162 
RheoBcopic  m>g,  152 
Rheotome,  146 

Rhodopsin  or  visual  purple,  780 
RhythmicaUty  of  movement,  107,  161 
Rigor  mortis,  157,  159 

affects  all  classes  of  muscles,  157,  163 

phenomena  and  causes  of,  163 
Ritter's  tetanus,  184 
Rods  and  cones,  752,  768,  781 
Rolandic  area,  671,  674,  679 

injury  of,  671 
Roy  s  cardiometer,  247 

oncograph,  31 1 

oncometer,  310,  326 
tonometer,  259 
Rumination,  519 


8. 


Saccharic  acid,  ^87 
'   Saccharoses,  380 

'   St.  Martin,  ilexis,  case  of,  479,  522 
Saccule,  719 

Salathe,  effect  of  gravity  on  the  circula- 
tion, 293 
Saliva,  471 

action  of,  478 

composition,  477 

process  of  secretion,  ib. 

reflex  secretion,  ib. 

secretion    following    stimulation    of 
nerves,  308, 475  et  seq. 
Salivary  glands,  471 

development  of,  853 

extirpation  of,  477 

influence  of  nervous  system,  475 

secretory  nerves  of,  47d 
effect  of  section  of,  ib. 

structure,  471 
Sanderson's  cardiograph,  240 
Sanson's  images,  760 
Saponification,  392, 489 
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Sabcolemma. 

Sarcolemma,  85 

Sarcomeres,  89 

Sarcoplasm,  87 

Sarcosine,  559 

Sarcostyles,  87 

Schafer,  heart  plethysmographf  260 

reeearohea  on  the  etracture  of  a  sarco- 
style,  89 

yiewg  regarding  the  function  of  the 
Rolandic  area,  680 
Schemer's  experiment,  762 
Schematic  eye,  756 
Schenk  on  muscular  contraction,  139 
Sclerotic,  741 

derelopraent  of,  849 
Sebaceous  glands,  575 
Sebum,  575  577 
Secreting  glands,  467  et  »eq. 

classification  of,  469 
Secreting  membranes.     /S««  Mucous  and 

Serous  membranes. 
Secretion,  internal,  320 

of  kidney,  545 
pancreas,  492 

suprarenal,  334 

thyroid,  331 
Secretory  nerves,  164 

of  pancreas,  492 

of  salivary  glands,  474 
effect  of  section  of,  t^. 
Segmentation  of  cells,  806 

in  chick,  8c  8 
OYum,  806 
Sella  turcica,  825 
Semen,  797 

spermatOKoa,  797 
Semicircular  canals  of  ear,  717 

development  of,  850 

structure,  685  et  seq. 
Semilunar  valves,     tiee  Heart  valves. 
Seminal  granules,  798 
Seminiferous  tubules,  794 
Sensation,  690  et  seq. 

conception,  691 

homologous  stimuli,  693 

nerves  of,  165 

pain,  iv^2  (xee  658) 

perception,  (^^i 

subjective,  693 

tactile,  679,  691 
Sense,  organs  of,  development,  850 
Sensori-motor  area,  648, 679 
Sensory  areas  in  cerebral  cortex,  672 
Sensory  impressions,  conduction  or 

by  spinal  cord,  657 

in  brain,  678—681 
Sensory    nerve-endings    in    muscle, 

6(>8  " 
Serous  membranes,  204,  468 
Serum, 

albumin,  397,  413 

of  blood,  409,  41 1 

globulin,  413 


Spermatooenic  Cells. 

Seventh  cerebral  nerve,  627 

Sex,  influence  on  respiratory  capacity, 

355 
Sexual  organs  in  the  female,  798 

in  the  male,  793 
Sherrin^on,  reciprocal  action  of  anta- 
gonistic muscles,  661 
Sighing,  mechanism  01,  362 
Sight.    See  Vision. 
Simple  tubular  glands,  469 
Sinuses  of  Valsalva,  211 
Sinus  pocularis,  860 

uro-genitalis,  862 
Sixth  cerebral  nerve,  625 
Skeletal  muscles,  85 
Skeleton.     See  Frontispiece. 
Skin,  570 

absorption  by,  576 

dermis,  571 

epidermis  of,  570 

functions  of,  576 

papillae  of,  572 

respiration,  576 

rete  mucosum  of,  570 

sebaceous  glands  of,  575 

secretions,  577 

sensory  nerves  of,  357 

sweat,  577 

sweat-glands,  575 

varnishing  the,  580 
Small  intestine,  445  et  $eq.     See  In- 
testines. 
Smell,  sense  of,  710  {see  679) 

anatomy  of  regions,  710 

delicacy  of  sense  of,  713 

tests  for,  712,  713 

varies  in  different  animals,  710 
Smith's  perimeter,  775 
S needing,  mechanism  of,  362 
Snoring,  mechanism  of,  i5. 
Soap,  392 
Sobbing,  3()2 

Sodium  chloride  method,  400 
Solitary  glands.     See  Peyer's  patches. 
Somatopleur,  81 1, 81  q 
Sonorous  vibrations,  now  communicated 
in  ear,  722  et  »eq, 

in  air  and  in  water,  722.     See  Sound. 
Soret's  biuid,  434 
Sound, 

conduction  by  ear,  722 

heart,  235 

production  of,  731; 
Soup,  value  us  food,  4^)6 
Spaces  of  Fontana,  748 
Speaking,  mechanism  of,  737 
Special  senses,  694  et  aeq. 
Spectroscope,  432  et  seq. 
Speech,  727,  737 

centre,  678 

defects  of,  738  (sre  678) 
Spermatoblasti<,  795 
Spermatogenie  oellH,  ib. 
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Spermatozoa. 

Spermatoxoft,  797 

fonn  and  structure  of,  t^. 
Spherical  aberration,  765 

correction  of,  ib. 
Sphincter  ani.    See  Defecation. 

pupille,  746 
SpnygmogiaphB,  268,  270 

tracings,  270  et  teq. 
Sphygmometer,  Hill  and  Barnard's,  295 
Sphygmoscope,  Anderson  Stuart's,  284 
Spinal  accessory  nerve,  629 

factions  of,  630 

origin,  629 
Spinal  cord,  604 

canal  of^  605 

centres  in,  ()66 

columns  of,  606 

oommissures  of,  605 

conduction  of  impressions  hyyb^J  eiseq. 

course  of  fibres  in,  61 1 

development  of,  841 

fissures  and  furrows  of,  605 

functions  of,  6^7  et  neq, 
of  columns,  013, 614 

grey  matter,  190,  606 
cells  in,  607 

hemisection,  616, 657 

injuries  of,  657,  661 

membranes  of,  603 

morbid  irritability  of,  664 

nerves  of,  61 1 

reflex  action  of,  659  et  eeq. 
inhibition  of,  600 
in  firog,  id.,  667 
in  man,  661 
superficial,  662 

regions  of,  616 

special  centres  in,  666 

structure  of,  604  et  seq. 

tracte,  606,  613,  658 

transverse  section  of,  615 

white  matter,  190,  606 
tracts  in,  608 
Spinal  nerves.  169 

functions  or  roots  of,  169 

origin  of,  169  et  eeq, 

physiology  of,  169 
Spindle-shaped  cells,  487 
Spirem,  18 
Spirometer,  355 
Splanohnopleur,  811,  815 
Spleen,  322 

development,  854 

functions,  324 

influence  oif  nervous  system  upon,  325 

Malpi^hian  corpuscles  of,  323 

pulp,  lb. 

structure  of,  ib. 

trabeculsB  of,  ib. 
Spongioblasts,  750,  84 1 
Spongioplasm,  8 
Spot,  germinal,  802 
Spring  myograph,  120 


ScpEBiOR  Olivaby  Nucleub. 

Staircase  phenomenon,  124,  162,  257  (tee 

Stannius*  experiment,  254 
Stapedius  muscle,  716, 724 

development  of,  829 
Stapes,  716 

development  of,  829 
Starch,  389 
Starvation,  C87 


effects 
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Steapein,  ^7 
Stearic  acid,  391 
Stearin,  49,  390 
Stercobilln,  504,  547 
Stethographs,  351 
Stewart's  diet- table,  456 

experiments  on  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  265 
on  the  output  of  the  heart,  246 
Stimulants  as  accessories  to  food,  466 
Stimuli,  varieties  of,  15,  109 
Stolnikow,  measurement  of  the  heart's 

output,  246 
Stomach,  441 

blood-vessels,  445 

development,  851 

digestion  in,  489 

glands,  ^43 

lymphatics,  444 

movements,  521 
influence  of  nervous  system  on,  524 

mucous  membrane,  443 

muscular  coat,  442 

nerves,  4^5 

peritoneal  coat.  442 

secretion  of.    See  Gastric  juice. 

shadow  photographs  of,  524 

submucous  coat,  443 

structure,  442 
Stomata,  25 
Stratum  granulosum,  571 

intermedium  of  Hannover,  80 

lucidum,  571 
Striated  border,  451  (see  27 — 29) 
Striated  muscle,  86  et  eeq.    See  Musclo. 
Stroma,  415,  708 
Stromuhr,  Luowig's,  262 
Structure  of  cells,  9  et  eeq. 
Stuart's  sphygmoscope,  284 
Submaxillary  gland  of  dog,  476 
Submaxillary  and  sublingual  glands,  474 
Substantia  gelatinosa  of  Rolando,  607, 
.632,  6  u 

nigra,  638 
Subthalamic  area,  645 
Succus  entericus,  489,  490,  527 

functions  of,  490 
Sucroses,  386 
Sugar.    See  Dextrose. 
Sulphates  in  urine,  561 
Superior   laryngeal   nerve,    effects   of 
stimulation  of  cut,  357 

olivary  nucleus,  636 
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SUPRA-BENAL   CaPSULEB. 

Supra-reiud  capsules,  533 

oerelopment,  862  {see  335) 

funotion,  334 

•tructure,  333 
Suprarenine,  335 
SustenUoular  celli,  795 
SwiUowing,  519 

oentre,  520 

fluids,  521 

nienres  engaged,  520 
Sweat  glandb.    Sm  Skin. 
Swim-bladder  of  fishes,  380 
SynoTial  fluid,  secretion  of,  468 

membranes,  ib, 
Syntonin,  308 
Syringomyelia,  6^8 
Systemic  circulation,  211.    S00  Ciroula* 

tion. 
Systole  of  heart,  231 


T. 


Tactile  end  organs,  694 

sensibility,  679,  700 
Tariations  in,  70 1 
Taste,  sense  of,  704 

olassiflcation  of,  709 

connection  with  smell,  704 

delicacy  of,  710 

nerres  of,  707 
Taste-buds,  ib. 
Taurine,  503 
Taurocholic  acid,  ib. 
Teeth,  70 

dcTelopment,  77 

eruption,  times  of,  71 

structure,  72  et  seq. 

temporary  and  permanent,  70  0t  teq. 
Tegmentum,  637 
Temperature,  595 

ayerage  of  body,  596 

changes  of,  effects.  5^  et  s&q, 

circumstances  moai^ing,  600 

effect  on  muscular  contraction,  124 

of    cold-blooded   and    warm-blooded 
animals,  596 

in  disease,  t^. 

loss  of,  600 

maintenance  of,  506 

of  Mammalia,  biras,  etc.,  t^. 

regulation  of,  600  et  aeq, 

lensation  of  variation  of,  703.     Sm 
Heat. 
Tendon-reflexes.  662 
Tension,  arterial,  in  asphyxia,  371 
Tensor  palati  muscle,  723 

tympani  muscle,  710 
action  of,  724 
Testicle,  793 

deyelopment.  860 

descent  of,  ib, 

structure,  793  et  seq. 


Trigeminal  Ner>'£. 

Tetanus,  127  (aee  147) 

Bitter's,  184 

Toluntary,  128,  162 
Thalamencephalon,  622,  845, 846 
Thalami  optici,  644 
Theine,  406 
Theobromine,  ib. 

Thoma-Zeiss  hemacytometer,  421,  422 
Thoracic  duct,  83, 224 

innervation  0(^316 
Throat  deafness,  723 
Thrombin,  411, 426 
Thymus  gland,  328 

aeyelopment,  054 

effects  of  removal,  330 

ftinction,  331 

structure,  328 
Thyro-arytenoid  muscle,  730 
Th3rro-epiglottidean  muscle,  731 
Thyroid  cartilage,  727 
Thyroid  gland,  330 

deyelopment,  054 

function,  331 

structure,  330 
Thyro-iodin,  332 

effect  of  intravenous  injection  of,  on 
blood-pressure,  332,  33b 
Tigerstedt,  measurement  of  the  heart's 

output,  246 
Timbre  of  voice,  736 
Tissue  fibrinogen,  400 
Tissue-respiration,  374, 381 
Tongue,  704 

action  in  deglutition,  519 

epithelium  of,  707 

muscles  of,  704,  705 

papillie  of,  705,  ^06 

parts  most  sensitive  to  taste,  707,  708 

structure  of,  704 
Tonometer,  Boy's,  259 
Tonsils,  439 
Tonus,  136,  163,  664 
Tordon,  825 
Touch,  694  et  eeq. 

muscular  sense,  703 

sense  of  locality,  700 
of  pressure,  702 
of  temperature,  703 

tactile  end  organs,  694 
Touch- corpuscles,  69^) 
TrabeculflB  cranii,  827 
Trachee,  338 
Tract  of  Qowers,  61  ^,  659 

of  Lissauer,  612,  615 
Trscts  in  the  spinal  cord,  606,  613,  658 
Tragus,  713 

Transfusion  of  blood,  3:17 
Transmission  myograph,  129  {see  172) 
Traube-Hering  curves,  305,  367,  541 
Tricuspid  valve,  200 
Trigeminal  nerve,  025 

i^etion,  t^. 

origin  of,  627 
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Tbilaminab  Blastoderm. 

Trilaminar  blastoderm,  807 
Trochlear  nerve,  625 

origin  of,  t^. 
Trommer's  teet,  386 
Trophic  nervea,  164 

influence  of,  790 
Trypsin,  action  of,  488 
Trypginogen,  487 
Tubercle  of  Rolando,  632 
Tubuli  seminiferi,  794 

uriniferi,  530  et  seq. 
Tubulo-racemose     or     tubulo  -  acinous 

glands,  4(Kj 
Tunica  albuginea  of  testicle,  793,  794 

dartos,  94 

propria,  687 

raginalis,  793,  860 

Tasculosa,  745 
Tympanum  or  middle  ear.  714 

development,  850 

membrane  of,  714 

muscles  of,  716 

structure,  ib. 
Tyrosine,  492 


U. 


Umbilical  arteries,  823,  833,  835 

cord,  81:,  823 

vesicle,  813,  817 
Unicellular  organisms,  6 
Unilaminar  blastoderm,  8o() 
Unipolar  nerve  cells,  192 
Unorganised  ferments,  404 
Urachus,  822 
Uraemia,  552,  579 
Urate  of  sodium,  564 
Urea,  54() 

apparatus   for    estimating   quantity, 

550,  551 
chemical  composition  of,  549 

formation  of,  by  liver,  50*1 ,  553 

isomeric  with  ammonium  cyanate,  549 

quantity,  551 
Ureters,  536 
Urethra,  537 
Uric  acid,  556,  558 

condition  in  wnich  it  exists  in  urine, 

deposit  of,  564 

forms  in  which  it  is  deposited,  556, 

origin  of,  557        ^ 

presence  in  the  spleen,  325 

proportionate  quantity  of,  557 

tests,  556 
Urina  potus,  548 
Urinary  apparatus,  529  et  seq. 
Urinary  bladder,  536 

development,  861,  862 

nerves,  537 

structure,  536 


Va80-con8TB1ctor  Nebves. 

Urinary  deposits,  563  ei  seq. 
Urine,  5^7 

analysis  of,  549 

bile  in,  569 

blood  in,  ih. 

chemical  sediments  in,  566 

colour,  ^7 

compooition,  548 

cystxn  in,  565 

expulsion,  546 

flow  into  bladder,  545 

hippurio  acid  in,  558 

inorganic  constituents,  5^ 

mineral  salts  in,  561 

mucus  in,  562 

pathological,  566 

phosphates  in,  562,  565 

physical  characters,  547 

pigments,  ib. 

pus  in,  570 

quantity,  ^7 
varies  with  blood-pressure,  539 

reaction  of,  548 

in  diflerent  animals,  t^. 
made  alkaline  by  diet,  ih. 

saline  matter,  549 

solids,  547 

specific  gravity  of,  548 
variations  or,  ib, 

sugar  in,  567  et  seq, 
tests  for  estimating,  568 

tests  for  inorganic  salts  of,  563 

urates,  5(4 

urea,  549 

uric  acid  m,  55" 
UrobUin,  504,  507,  547 
Urobilinogen,  J47 
Urochrome,  540 
Uro-erythrin,  561 
Uterine  milk,  oio 
Uterus,  802 

change  of  mucous  membrane  of,  ib, 

development  in  pregnancy,  802 

follicular  glands  of,  ib, 

round  ligament  of,  861 

structure,  802 
Uterus  masculinus,  860 
Utricle,  719 


V. 


!    Vagina,  development  of,  860 
Vagus  nerve.     See  Pneumogastric. 
Vagus  pneumonia,  358,  792 
Valves  of  heart,  2(X>.     See  Heart. 
Valvulie  conniventes,  448 
Vas  deferens,  794,  7C)<') 
Vasa  efferentia  of  testicle,  794,  796 
Vasavasorum,  215 
Vascular  system,  development  of,  830 

in  asphyxia,  3(^) 
Vaso-coustrictor  nerves,  29^) 


\ 
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Vaho-dilatator  Nkrveb. 

Vaso-dilatator  nerves,  300,  308,  475 
Vaso-motor  nerves, 

diHtribntion  of,  2<)8 

effect  of  section,  298  et  seq. 

experiments  on,  30() 

innuence  upon  blood-pressure,  304 
Vaso-motor  nerve-centres,  298,  661 

nervous  system,  296  et  teq. 

reflex  action,  306 
Vegetables  as  food,  455,  464,  466 
Vegetable  cells,  6 

protoplasmic  movement  in,  13,  14 
Veins  215 

cardinal,  837 

circulation  in,  276  et  teg. 
vel(Jcity  of,  264 

colUteral  circulation  in,  216 

development,  836 

distribution,  215 

pressure  in,  291 

rhythmical  action  in,  27^ 

structure  of,  216 

umbilical,  823 

valves  of,  21b  et  srq. 
Velocity  of  blood  in  arteries,  262 
in  capillaries,  264 
in  veins,  ib, 

of  circulation,  t^. 

of  nervous  force,  172 
Vena?  advehentes,  836 

revehentes,  t^. 
Ventilation,  381 
Ventral  cerebellar  tract,  615 
Ventricles  of  heart.    Sef  Heart. 
Ventricular  diastole,  232 

systole,  t^. 
Ventriloquism,  737 

Veratrine,  efiect  of,  on  muscular  con- 
traction, 125 
Vermicular   movement    of    intestinea, 

526 
Vertebnr,  development  of,  824 
Vesical,  germinal,  22,  802 
Vesicula*  seminales,  796 
Vestigial  fold  of  Marshall,  838 
Vibrations,  conveyance  of  to  auditory 

nerve,  722  et  svq. 
Vierordt's  hsematochometer,  263 
Villi  in  chorion,  function  of,  822 

of  intestines,  448 
Visceral  clefts  and  arches,  development 
of,  827  et  sea. 

connection  witn  cranial  nerves,  830 
Visceral  mesoblast,  81 1 

plates,  813 
Vision,  740 

angle  of,  757 

at  different  distances,  adaptation  of 
eye  to,  759  et  aeq. 

corpora  quadrigemina,  the  principal 
nerve-centres  of,  637 

correction  of  aberration,  76J  et  aeq. 
of  inversion  of  image,  787 


Wolffian  Bodies. 

Vision — con  tinned. 

defects  of,  763  et  seq. 

distinctness,  how  secured,  789  et  seq. 

duration  of  sensation  in,  770 

estimation  of  the  size  and  form  of 
objects,  787 — 9 

focal  distance  of,  759 

impaired  by  le»ion  of  lifth  nerve,  701 

single,  with  two  eyes,  782  et  seq. 
Visual  area,  678 

judgments,  787  et  seq. 
Visual  purple,  752,  780 
Vitellin,  462 
Vitelline  duct,  852 

membrane,  801 

spheres,  ib. 

veins,  830 
Vitreous  humour,  741,  754 
Vocal  cords,  727,  733,  734 

action  in  respiratory  actions,  734 

approximation  of,  effect  on  height  of 
note,  t^. 

vibrations  of,  cause  voice,  734,  735 
Voice,  727,  735 

range  of.  737 
Volkmann  s  haimadromo meter,  263 
Voluntary  muscle,  S$  et  aeq. 

nerves  of,  93 
Voluntary  tetanus,  128,  162 
Vomiting,  525 

action  of  stomach  in,  t^. 

centre,  526 

nerve  actions  in,  52<) 

voluntarv  and  acquired,  ib. 
Vowels  ana  consonants,  738 


W. 

Waldeyer,  stages  of  karyokinesis,   18 

et  seq, 
Wallenan  degeneration  method,   167, 

I  TO,  609 
Waller,    apparatus    for   gas    analysis, 

383 
on  the  electrical  currents  of  the  eye- 
ball, 781 

Water  hammer  pulse,  2^19 

Wave  of  blood  causing  the  pulse,  ib. 
velocity  of,  ib. 

Weber- Fechner  law,  692,  702 

Weber's  paradox,  135 

Weight,  influence  on  capacity  of  respi- 
ration, 35^ 

Whey  proteid,  458 

White  corpuscles.  «SVr  Blood-cor- 
puscles, white;  and  Lymph-cor- 
nuscles. 

Wnite  flbro-cartilage,  55 
fibrous  tissue,  44 
spot,  719 

Wolffian  bodies,  856  et  seq. 
duct,  856 
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Wooldbidoe's  Method. 


Wooldridge't    method    of    preparinf 

tiMue-fibrinogen,  400 
Word-centres,  739,  740 
Wormt,  circulatory  tystem  in,  229 

X. 

Xanthine,  p5.  330,  558 

presence  10  the  spleen,  325 
Xantho-proteic  reaction,  395 

Y.. 
Yawning,  mechanism  of,  362 


Zymogen. 


Yellow  elastic  fibre,  46 
fibro-cartilage,  ^6 

rt  of  Sdmmenng,  748,  772 
sac,  813,  817, 818  «/se^. 
Yolk-spherules,  801 
Young-Helmholtz  theory,  777,  779 


Z. 

Zona  pellncida,  801,  806 
Zonule  of  Zinn,  754' 
Zuntz,  output  of  the  heart,  246 
Zj-mogen,  473,  480 
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